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EDITORS'   PREFACE. 

Theology  has  made  great  and  rapid  advances  in  recent 
years.  New  lines  of  investigation  have  been  opened  up, 
fresh  light  has  been  cast  upon  many  subjects  of  the  deepest 
interest,  and  the  historical  method  has  been  applied  with 
important  results.  This  has  prepared  the  way  for  a  Library 
of  Theological  Science,  and  has  created  the  demand  for  it. 
It  has  also  made  it  at  once  opportune  and  practicable  now 
to  secure  the  services  of  specialists  in  the  different  depart- 
ments of  Theology,  and  to  associate  them  in  an  enterprise 
which  will  furnish  a  record  of  Theological  inquiry  up  to 
date. 

This  Library  is  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  Chris- 
tian Theology.  Each  volume  is  to  be  complete  in  itself, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  form  part  of  a  carefully 
planned  whole.  One  of  the  Editors  is  to  prepare  a  volume 
of  Theological  Encyclopaedia  which  will  give  the  history 
and  literature  of  each  department,  as  well  as  of  Theology 
as  a  whole. 

The  Library  is  intended  to  form  a  series  of  Text-Books 

for  Students  of  Theology. 

The  Authors,  therefore,  aim  at  conciseness  and  compact- 
ness of  statement    At  the  same  time,  they  have  in  view 
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that  large  and  increasing  class  of  students,  in  other  depart* 
ments  of  inquiry,  who  desire  to  have  a  systematic  and  thor. 
on  gjh  exposition  of  Theological  Science.  Technical  matters 
will  therefore  be  thrown  into  the  form  of  notes,  and  the 
text  will  be  made  as  readable  and  attractive  as  possible. 

The  Library  is  international  and  intcrconfessional.  It 
will  be  conducted  in  a  catholic  spirit,  and  in  the  interests 
of  Theology  as  a  science. 

Its  aim  will  be  to  give  full  and  impartial  statements  both 
ol  the  results  of  Theological  Science  and  of  the  questions 
which  arc  still  at  issue  in  the  different  departments. 

The  Authors  will  be  scholars  of  recognised  reputation  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  assigned  to  them.  They  will 
be  associated  with  each  other  and  with  the  Editors  in  the 
effort  to  provide  a  scries  oi  volumes  which  may  adequately 
represent  the  present  condition  of  investigation,  and  indi- 
cate the  way  for  further  progress. 
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PREFACE 

The  purpose  of  the  present  volume  is  to  put  into  narrative 
form  the  results  of  recent  Old  Testament  study.  The  book  might 
have  been  called  a  History  of  Israel ;  but  that  title  would  indicate 
that  the  subject  was  treated  in  its  relation  to  the  general  history  of 
mankind,  whereas  for  a  series  of  theological  handbooks  it  should 
be  treated  in  its  relation  to  our  religion.  From  the  beginning 
the  Christian  Church  has  assigned  special  importance  to  the  body 
of  writings  which  we  call  the  Old  Testament — Old  Covenant 
would  perhaps  be  a  better  title.  To  understand  these  writings  is 
one  of  the  first  aims  of  theological  study,  and  the  endeavour  to 
understand  them  has  given  rise  to  a  number  of  separate  sciences 
— Old  Testament  Introduction,  Philology,  Geography,  Chronol- 
ogy, Biblical  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  others.  In 
our  time  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  no  literature  (and 
the  Old  Testament  is  first  of  all  a  literature)  can  be  understood 
without  tracing  the  process  of  growth  by  which  it  came  into 
being.  The  immense  critical  labour  that  has  been  expended  on 
the  Old  Testament  of  late  years  is  motived  by  a  desire  to  discover 
the  stages  of  growth  by  which  this  literature  became  what  it  is. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  literature  we  cannot  stop  with 
the  investigation  of  purely  literary  questions.  Criticism  is  a 
means  to  something  beyond  itself.  The  results  of  critical  in- 
quiry must  be  brought  into  relation  with  each  other  by  a  con- 
structive reproduction  of  what  has  actually  taken  place  in  the 
past ;  in  other  words,  criticism  must  result  in  history  before  it 
can  be  considered  complete.  It  follows  that  every  new  advance 
in  criticism  involves  a  rewriting  of  history.  Otherwise  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  do  again  what  has  already  been  so  often  done 
before.     As   in   what  we  call  secular  history   new   treatises  are 
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poured  from  the  press  year  by   year,  so  it  must  be  with  Bill 
Mid  »o  u  hiviiiry.     No  science  it.  ever  complete,  and  Bib- 

i  t>  iHi-  ii  no  cm  option  tO  the  rule.  1  he  new  and  in  some 
rc*|>ci:ta  startling  results  of  recent  Biblical  science  oall  for  a  new 
hluofkal  r*  loo.     In  iccogat&inK  the  nccovtty  thus  laid 

upon  thctn,  QUI  T  -i.uk  it  itndcnts  only  put  tbcnuelva  in  line 
with  students  [tl  other  branches  of  learning.  E  -  n  rj  <>t.ier  history 
is  rewritten  as  often  to  tin:  dot  it  men  to  on  which  u  i-  (maided  arc 
aoai  in  a  new  tight  .  I  flu*  Testament  hitfory  eanitoi  be  an  ex- 
ception. 

Minute  and  carclul  study  of  tlic  Old  Testament  Ifl  no  UV 
dung  i  it  tons  beOO  carried  un  in  every  age  since  the  nine  of  the 
Apmrlft  EnpoeSally  in  tin:  Protmrtm  Church  during  ihc  >  i 
to-nth  century  it  was  pursued  with  a  thoroughness  and  devotion 
which  are  beyond  pain  what  dittiflgufsfaei  the  work  iif  our 
own  day  from  that  so  lalwriously  carried  "ii    i  mur*.   is 

the  new  |xitnt  of  view.  There  w;is  a  time  when,  tor  theological 
study  at  least,  the  work  of  the  critic  consisted  mainly  in  w-ttling 
the  meaning  of  each  separate  Hiblical  statement.  Etch  -iutum 
wm  then  reckoned  with  in  its  isolation,  as  an  authentic  decimation 


lb.     In  our. day  we  find  it  impossible  to  content  ourselves 
with  lln.  hirrhoil  ol   treatment,       \\V   DUMQl  feel  that  wc  muter - 
hkI    i    Hi   :    .1    »tau-ineat  when  wc  know  limply  whftl   it  say*. 
W\-  IRCOIHtntly  Koin*;  behind  the   word   to  tltc  (jcrsonality  of 
thd author;   wc  inquire  <  I'toncca, 

his  ideals,  his  relation  to  hit  pfttUl  OBBOBi  Us  plftCC  Ell  the  I  btlfl 
of  development.  As  wc  do  not  fully  assure  ourselves  that  our 
OWH  recollections  mean  what  we  think  they  mean  unless  we  can 
bring  them  into  harmonious  relation*  «f  time  and  npsCE  with 
other  recollection,  so  it  is  with  thetradiri  un  <>t  the  pan — we 
must  know  nor  .inly  what  kj  at  a  certain  date,  dm  zlvi  how  N 
is  related  t<p  whU  came  be-fore  and  after 

II     toxical   rntic-ui  :.    the  <  .ireful  examination  of  the 

facts  oi  tradition  In  onto  to  bring  rJwntoGo  haroMal  - 1 

It  has  always  bean  exercised  l-\  reflecting  men  when  thai  endeav- 
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oared  to  ascertain  what  had  taken  place  in  earlier  ages.  It  it 
only  within  recent  times,  however,  that  criticism  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  science.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  increased 
systematisation  of  all  branches  of  inquiry,  partly  to  the  discovery 
that  all  ancient  documents  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  process 
before  they  can  be  made  to  yield  assured  historical  data.  This 
necessity  arises  first  from  the  constant  intrusion  of  error  in  the 
process  of  transmission.  The  scribes  to  whom  we  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  all  ancient  books  can  make  no  claim  to  infallibility. 
Mistakes  in  copying,  in  editing,  in  compiling,  are  liable  to  occur 
at  every  stage  of  the  process  of  transmission.  So  far  as  our  evi- 
dence concerning  the  past  is  contained  in  written  documents  it 
cannot  be  used  until  these  mistakes  are  removed.  Their  removal 
is  tlie  object  of  textual  criticism.  For  a  long  time  scholars  were 
not  disposed  to  concede  that  the  Old  Testament  was  in  need  of 
textual  criticism.  For  reasons  which  we  easily  understand,  and 
which  indeed  command  our  sympathy,  the  Word  of  God  (as  the 
Bible  was  somewhat  inexactly  called)  was  supposed  to  be  exempt 
from  the  ordinary  tendencies  of  manuscript  transmission.  But 
at  the  present  time  the  large  majority  of  scholars  find  it  necessary 
to  examine  the  Old  Testament  text  by  the  same  methods  which 
are  applied  to  other  ancient  documents.  It  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion that  the  historian  must  be  familiar  with  these  methods,  and 
that  be  cannot  use  the  Old  Testament  text  except  as  it  has  been 
subjected  to  them. 

The  line  between  textual  and  historical  criticism  (the  higher  crit- 
icism as  it  is  usually  called)  is  not  easily  drawn,  and  indeed  there 
is  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  them.  The  higher  criticism 
is  simply  the  process  of  examining  and  weighing  the  evidence  in 
oar  hands.  This  evidence  may  be  in  the  form  of  tradition,  that 
is,  documents  which  profess  to  tell  us  what  has  taken  place,  or 
in  the  form  of  monuments  which  indicate  what  has  taken  place 
without  the  direct  purpose  of  describing  it.  Evidently  a  docu- 
ment which  contains  a  tradition  is  also  a  monument  of  the  time 
when  the  tradition  took  shape.     Evidence  concerning  the  past, 
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whether  dmd    (traditional)    or   circumstantial   I  monumental). 
be  interrogated  iAn  l>c  used.     Kor   the  danger  of 

mivii-iifchcnsion  i»  as  constant  .1  facta  here  a*  is  the  danger  o<  •  01 
i  kptioa  hi  the  CISC  of  manuscript  transmission.  Vo  understand 
•  mi  t :  ."litiuii,  to  date  and  beat**  .mi  monuments — this  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  highct  criticism.  \^  applied  to  the  Bible  it  is  the 
same  hciein  c  winch  i*  constantly  used  in  examining  othci  histori- 
cal document! 
The  beginnings of  Biblical  hfghei  criticism  naty  \k  traced  en 

lhn     K/r;i.    W    SpTnOta,    with    linite    jilMire    In    \-imc.    ■    lln*    1*-- 

ginning!  of  Biblical  textual  criticism  may  Ik-  (raced  i<»  Cappe), 
Morin.  and  Simon.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  year*  that 
both  sciences  have  been  recognised  among  English-speaking 
scholars.  This  period  has  been  a  period  of  ronflir-l,  but  now  the 
recognition  of  the  validity  of  criticism  in  l»otli  kinds  may  be  said 
to  be  complete.  In  the  domain  of  the  higher  Criticism  the  result 
has  been  to  show  the  extraordinary  •  •  •iiiplexftJT  ol  tlie  problems 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  What  we  seek  to  do  is-  to  date  the 
documents,  analyse  them  where  they  arc  com|>osite»  estimate  the 
personality,  of  the  writers,  and  arrange  the  results  into  a  consistent 
pi  (arc.  The  complexity  of  the  material  OUghl  not  to  surprise 
US*  The  Bible  is  a  l>Ook  of  cdilV  .alion,  Bfid  a  book  of  edification 
iiiust  \)c  iccuM  in  ordet  to  meet  the  want*  of  an  age  different  from 
the  one  (01  wliiili  K  was  first  written.  The  Old  Testament  has 
gone  through  this  process  more  than  once  :  what  modern  scholars 
seek  to  attain  I'v  notes  and  comments,  ancSeni  stsihsi  KMgni  to 
attain  by  insertions  and  changes  in  the  trxt  These  related 
modlAi  rtionsof  the  text — redaction*  romhinntionf,  glnoces — are 
the  first  object  of  the  historian's  interest.  foT  they  arc  the  mark*  oJ 
the  historical  process  which  he  seeks  to  reconstruct.  It  H  the 
realisation  Of  Cbfii  n<  1  which  makes  the  Old  Testament  stmly  ol 
Ee  day  m  different  Groin  the  old  TeMmtnt  study  of  flfty  \. m  1 
ago. 

It  m:iv  !•■  "I'jcrted  that  if  the  problem  Ik*  Indent     0  eompleM 
the  historian  should  suspend  hi'  Inl  !  that  he  should  not 
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write  the  history  till  the  critical  work  is  all  done.  But  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  constructive  work  can  wait  till  the  crit- 
icism is  complete.  The  constructive  work  is  itself  necessary  to  the 
critic.  If  history  is  based  on  criticism,  criticism  is  tested  by  history. 
Criticism  dates  the  documents;  history  arranges  the  testimony  of 
the  documents  according  to  the  scheme  presented  by  criticism,  if 
the  resulting  picture  is  inharmonious,  out  of  proportion,  or  unnat- 
ural", it  becomes  evident  that  the  criticism  has  been  incomplete  or 
one-sided.  The  analysis  of  the  critic  must  constantly  be  checked  by 
the  historian's  synthesis.  Moreover,  the  historical  presentation  is 
needed  to  guard  the  critic  from  too  great  subjectivity.  His 
danger  is  that  in  the  details  of  the  critical  examination  he  may 
forget  the  larger  whole  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  So  far  as  there 
is  any  justification  for  the  charge  that  the  higher  critics  are  nega- 
tive and  destructive,  it  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  one  and  an- 
other has  neglected  to  test  his  results  by  a  positive  combination 
of  them  in  historic  form.  When  the  results  are  fairly  tested  by 
such  a  constructive  use  of  them,  they  will  he  seen  not  only  to 
further  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  individual  documents  or 
monuments,  but  also  to  give  a  more  intelligible  presentation  of 
the  whole  subject  with  which  they  deal.1 

As  in  all  other  history,  so  in  Old  Testament  history,  what  in- 
terests us  is  the  stream  or  movement  of  which  the  isolated  facts 
are  indications.  In  endeavouring  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
this  stream  or  movement,  we  are  constantly  compelled  to  lament 
the  paucity  of  our  materials.  What  we  wish  to  reproduce  is  the 
process  which  extended  over  a  thousand  years,  and  we  have  as 

'  The  most  complete  discussion  of  the  relation  between  criticism  and  his- 
tory may  be  found  in  Bernheim,  Ishrhuch  iter  his  tori schen  Afethoi/e*  (1Q0J). 
The  lecture*  of  Freeman.  Methods  of  Historical  Study,  contain  valuable 
hints,  but  fall  far  short  of  a  systematic  discussion.  A  suggestive  little  book 
Is  Droyften,  Gundriis  der  Ifistorik,  published  in  Knglish  translation  by  K. 
Benjamin  Andrews,  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  History  (1803*).  On  the 
progress  of  critical  study  as  applied  to  the  Bible  (especially  the  Old  Testa- 
ment) the  reader  should  consult  the  preface  to  Driver,  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  the  Old  Testament™  (1902). 
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its  evidence  fragments  sufficient  to  fill  only  one  moderate-sized 
volume.  Additional  and  welcome  light  is  given  by  the  records 
of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Persia.  This  light,  however, 
does  not  prove  what  it  is  sometimes  claimed  to  prove ;  it  does  not 
show  that  Israel  was  merely  a  part  (and  an  insignificant  part)  of 
those  great  empires,  and  therefore  that  it  has  no  history  of  its 
own.  The  political  insignificance  of  Israel  may  be  readily  ad- 
mitted. But  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Israel  is  a  dis- 
tinct entity,  standing  out  apart  from  the  life  of  the  surrounding 
nations.  This  life  which  has  made  so  distinct  a  contribution  to 
civilisation  must  tie  understood  from  its  own  monuments,  and 
can  be  understood  from  this  source  alone.  It  can  be  so  under- 
stood, and  the  paucity  of  the  remains  which  have  come  down  to 
us  should  not  discourage  us.  Critical  inquirers  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  an  exaggerated  scepticism,  as  though  nothing  could  be 
certainly  known  concerning  antiquity — was  not  the  theory  once 
propounded  that  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  texts  in  our  hands  were 
forgeries  of  the  monks  in  the  Middle  Age?  But  such  scepticism 
is  unwarranted ;  the  documents  in  our  hands,  fragmentary  though 
they  be,  are  facts,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  interpret  their 
testimony.  The  footprint  in  the  sand  on  Robinson  Crusoe's 
island  was  a  fragmentary  monument  indeed,  but  it  gave  evidence 
that  was  unmistakable,  and  it  gave  its  interpreter  many  an  uneasy 
hour  because  of  the  distinctness  of  its  message. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  man  can  perform  all  the  labor  of  criti- 
cism and  at  the  same  tiiue  carry  on  all  the  lines  of  investigation, 
archaeological,  geographical,  and  chronological.  The  worker  in 
this  field  is  one  out  of  many,  each  one  of  whom  is  eager  to  make 
use  of  the  results  already  obtained  in  order  to  make  further  dis- 
coveries. The  constructive  worker  is  engaged  in  a  process  of 
selection  ;  he  must  constantly  ask  himself  which  of  the  so-called 
results  is  reliably  established,  which  is  only  probable,  which  is 
too  uncertain  to  build  upon.  The  first  requisite  of  the  historian, 
therefore,  is  soundness  of  judgment.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
get  along  without  hypotheses — our  science  is  in  line  with  other 
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sciences  in  this  respect.  But  hypotheses  differ  widely  among 
themselves.  The  ability  to  judge  them  soberly  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance. 

The  ideal  historian,  therefore  (in  my  judgment),  is  the  one 
who  is  able  to  distinguish  degrees  of  probability.  To  this  must 
be  added  the  ability  to  tell  what  he  knows.  What  the  specialist 
knows,  his  readers  have  a  right  to  know.  They  have  a  right  to 
see  the  picture  which  he  sees,  and  to  see  it  in  the  way  in  which  he 
sees  it.  It  has  already  become  clear  to  us  that  a  historical  picture 
is  made  up  of  probabilities.  Some  of  these  probabilities  stand 
put  with  a  distinctness  which  is  practical  certainty.  That  David 
reigned  over  Israel,  that  Isaiah  preached  in  Jerusalem,  that  Judas 
Maccabeus  fought  against  the  Gentiles — these  are  things  which  I 
can  affirm  with  as  little  reserve  as  I  affirm  that  twice  two  is  four. 
I  have  the  right  and  it  is  my  duty,  in  making  a  historical  picture, 
to  draw  these  figures  upon  my  canvas  as  firmly  and  distinctly  as  I 
can  draw  them.  But  as  we  fill  in  the  picture,  we  are  conscious 
that  many  details  must  be  less  sharply  outlined  ;  some  are  in  the 
shadow  so  deeply  that  we  barely  make  them  out.  The  successful 
historian  I  take  to  be  the  one  who  is  able  to  reproduce  the  lights 
and  shadows  so  that  his  readers  will  be  able  to  see  the  picture  just 
as  he  sees  it.  To  do  this  without  the  monotonous  and  irritating 
repetition  of  "perhaps,"  «  probably,"  or  "  it  seems  to  me,"  is 
a  matter  of  no  little  difficulty.  Happy  is  the  man  who  is  able  to 
feel  that  he  has  solved  the  problem  with  even  a  moderate  degree 
of  success. 

The  interest  in  history  is  as  old  as  the  Bible  itself,  as  old  as 
the  oldest  parts  of  the  Bible,  in  fact.  For  we  find  among  the 
earliest  documents  in  Hebrew  literature  the  songs  and  stories 
which  rehearse  the  righteous  acts  of  Yahweh,  or  which  celebrate 
the  deeds  of  Israel's  heroes.  We  must  not  confound  this  interest 
in  history  with  the  interest  felt  by  the  modern  student.  Interest 
in  history  as  history  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
The  earliest  authors  or  singers  were  under  the  influence  of 
patriotic  or  religious  enthusiasm.     And  yet  it  does  not  seem  forced 
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when  we  ray  that  the  ancient  and  the   modern   motives  arc  not 
far  apart,        lit-'  UH  icnt  writer  was  Mire  that  he  \\j>  setting  forth 
God'l  working  Ibl    Ha  people;    the  modern  historian    m-i 
fthar  Ion  taken  pfaoc  |n  rhr  boptof  discovering  the  law  of  human 
progress.     The  latter   U  broader  and   RKK1   philosophim!   rB  h 
;  tl»r  fiirnw-r  |fl    MOM  duntu  riy  dMtCtlC  m  MstOM        Hii 
the  underlying  :<re  not  very   -  lie     n 

wh.'n  w.i-:  i  -I  iiiini  1^1.1  from  Israel  -  ioik-4toritt.  and  whirh  now  hi 
the  first  section  of  our  Old  Testament,  thows  a  gamdM  hHi 
and  philosophic  interest.      It   is  interesting  to  note  even  in  ihe 
Bible  itself  the  temlem  y  to  rewrite  history  to  meet  the  views  of 
ftoocecdinK'  generation*;  for  the  narrative  of  the  earlier   books 
was  recast  by  the  Chronicler  to  meet  the  needs  of  hiaown  time 
If  i  run  i.Mii  needed  any  justification  it  would  find  il  in  ttlia  preOD" 

dest 

Tlie  first  attempt  [0  \wiic  a  history Of  lsr.irl,  m:n  C  I  IpOit-Bit) 
Ifcel  i  int-..  w.'is  That  of  Jcwphoi  in  his  AntiqiHtifi      TMl  tOft*  I 
HO  dotlbt,  moved  by  \\  dfltfn  BO  flrffll  He  the  Greek  and  I-atin 
historians  with  whose  works  he  \w<\  DO  OBM  II  -piainted  during  his 
years  of  residence  at  Rome.     But  with  this  personal   ambition 
there  was  a  COTK  urrent  motise.     The  proud  Jew  was  slung  by  ihe 
M  Ml  tM<-   l-v  the  ami  s:-in:i.  .  ,>i  th:it  .l.iy       He 
would  answer  them  l-v  snowing  that  the  career  of  Israel  was 
whit  inferior    m   [Btextet   Usd  importance  t-.*  that  of  any  o 
nation  of  antiquity.     Josephus   was  not  alone  in  thi-s  ambitJQfl 
Justus  .»f  I  (Unas,  a  i  ..im.'iii|hm.iiv  of  his.  Iiad  the  same  unl 
and  wrote  *  history  at  (be  Hebrew  king*  from  Moan  10  Ajtri 
He-  sraa  len  fortunate  then  hfa  rival,  Fea  hi-,  wort  early  IcH  hi 

obti.    in.   ' 

Thr  Christian   rhjirrh  received  the  Old  Trst.imnir  from 
Jr«N.  first  of  .ill,  a*  containin  M  revelation,  and  lh 

0*  profitable  for  hMnirilon  in  nj;hrnMisn€*«i      It  «a.  I .  ■  r  [Ml 

;  1 1  --  m   i  tearptow  '-iMiugMphy*!  J>>*e|>liu4.  with  scaaitcci   i  atoa 
ihr  imi.  in  l  •><  hk  AttTaraai  waitta,  >>  thai  •  »(  Seal 

fojtf*  tVtfft  '«i<x  I K  l,p|>.  ?4-lof>.      *H\  ]b-iu»of  liberiat,  r*,J.t  |»p.  5! 
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<\   rxit   with  Any  di»iii»  :i\    kJatoflral   (HDBrttt,  thai   thcae 
book*  were  read  in  i he  public  aaKml  well  u  studied  En 

private.  Still  there  w«  a  wguettMioo  od  bfatoi  i  ptograaa  in 
between  ihu  old  liSapemexSon  nod  the 
new.  We  aic  nui  nirpriaed  to  Had  a  New  Testament  writer  mn- 
tabling   the  partial  anil  fragmentary   revelation  uf  God  in   the 

gilteai  wiiii  i hi   i  ill  revelation  tiH  hrist,  uu)  weneoogo 
real  though  rodSnaeMaf]  bin  >       nee  in  nidi  a  contrast.    But 
m   the  first  centuries  the  historic  interest  was  crowded  out  by 
other*  more  preHSOg.     On  the  one  hand,  the  allegorical  Interpre- 
tation, already   in  vogue  among  the  Jews,  led  to  the  sean 
m\  ■■  ihcofcophx    n-vrl.ui.niK,  and  doodad  the  rv-d  bfetQfdl 

meaning  of  the  teit.     On  t lie  other  band,  the  attack  DttdaupOB 
the  church  ■  i  i  ( ;<*n(iir  brought  ipologetii  I  t"  thj  fri 

and  eni|ih.W>'<i  all  rather  than  hiatory. 

me  in  turning  attcn 

n   to  history.      The  (>-  Romaiw   li.nl    their    hiM  CICS 

h  were  seen  m  I  to  be  ia  farmonj  with  t  he  >-  heme  presented 
ilic  Biblical  Um.Va.     Tln-ie  vias  laid  upon  Cfarittlan  «• 
ii»  the  mnc  nercaut)  uhithruMl  licen  felt  by  J«-  ■  tliry 

re  ch  tu  ret  dih  ilr  tli      kripi  ire  .u  »  mint  of  i  ii  ■ 

t\\  tluMe  current  among  the  Ocntilc&     The)   fell  thai  they 
if  possible.  ntow    lha   wperiorii)   ol    the    peered    fa 

mux  is  said  firei  lo  have  given  attention  to  chre  rnai- 
Thc  result  was  bis  GkwmgfdfAia,  i»  which  the  II 
data  were  combined  with  those  <>t  Gentile  writers  Thb  worl 
h»  i»cendc*«-ri!ic.ias  n  handlKx'k  ol  uni venal  history  on  thebaafi 
of  ii--  BIblkal  narrative.  It  has  perished,  except  fragments,  but 
*•»  the  model  after  which  many  histories  of  the  world  were 
shaped,  and  the  {anion  naa  eon  tinned  almost  down  own 

time.'     A  mode  the  followc**  *A  Julius  AirwamK,  the   most   iru 
porunt  is  E&aebiua  of  Cteaarea,  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  Ctrwa- 
it*.     "Hits  work   ivowa  it*  apologetic  purpose  on  its  first  page. 

Ln   lW   in  W«:li>mulh.    EmMumg   m   »U<    ±f»/,»m   /<r 

•tim  GeuJUtAuiittft),  pp.  1S4-I5*- 
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it  g5va  parallel  iceoaoti  of  the  Meter)  of  the  early  apes,  the 

Hrlirrw  n.ur.nw  (ill  Olfl  iing  one  section       TheWGOfKJ 

jan  of  the  work  :s  taken  up  with  .1  chrOHOlOg  I       ' I  fle    begfofilllg 

A(:h   the  time  I  IUB       II"    tttboi    knOVI   -«i   tin-   d|v« 

l  between    the  Hebrew  .11  w i  Greta  <«ipioi  of  the    Pw 
tenrh  and  decide*  111  EhPOUI  Ol  the  Greeks 

About  the  year  400  ol  OUT  era.  a  coinoerulioiu  history  of  the 
woxld  m  written  by  Salpidoi  Several  e4  Waul '  Although  con- 
tinued down  to  the  author's  own  lirno,  tttlfl  work  might  almost 
be  called  thcfir.it  Biblical  history.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
it  arc  concerned  with  the  Old  Tctiamcnt.  The  author  dales 
flic  creation  six  choonntj  jreen  More  In.-,  own  time,  end  fbBoira 
eked)  the  narrative  of  tiic  Biblical  hooka.  Ha  irort  [1  B&fd 
tu  Imvc  been  used  ua  text-book  for  the  higher  inetRutfott of 
leirnlllg  In  ihe  NiMhcrl.i'idx   UciHiimy,   mil  I't.iin  p    1.  i.iii-  j\  the 

eventeentf]  century  The  sketch  of  Old  Tatamem  hnftory 
given  liy  AugUStf!)*,  win.  h  m:i\  be  mentioned  ill  connexion  with 
the  work  of  SolpictUS,  i*  a  theological  rather  than  .1  historic*] 
ission.*  And.  as  is  well  known.  Augustine  was  the  leedef  o4 
the  Church  for  many  generations.  Medieval  study  of  the 
pturei  was  not  carried  on  to  learn  history  bul  to  discover  »ound 
do.  1  nno  thai  is,  to  justify  the  teaching  <»i  lie  Cbliroh  and  itsinsti- 
1  itione,  Where  the  allegoric*]  method  prcvafli  a  real  historical 
bMere.it  i-atniot  .t:-m  itself.  While  the  allegorical  method  sim - 
cocded  m  confirming  the  theology  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  literal 
interpretation  «>(*  the  Old  Testament  was  admitted  so  far  as  it 


'The   work   hss   *urvivr«1   in  Rfl    \rrnmian    translation      thr  ttcnnr]  hook 

alio  in  thr  I^ttin  tnmiUl I  feioni)        I    1  ">  ■     H    i"ii  nuule  Irom  ih« 

Armenian  (by  Pi*tMm»on)  w#*  puhlithed  together  with  tome  Creek  frag- 
ments and  the  Latin  ol  Jerome.  l>y  Schoenc.    AmM   Ckmiirtnm  f\r»* 
*7$).      C(.  also  the  Mine  nulh'T'-.  critical  dh  HU  llOfl    ■"'''    W  U  kHHtik 
dtt  Eustbim  (tooo). 

1  Smifiitfi  Stvrri  C&rwmicvnrm  fihi  Dm  ii  tht  C  rfm  Striptonm  Ettlf 

•  >»,,,  (\  ttnti  i£66]a 
■  Or '  fi  )tt  3CV11I      liic  nrratrfcti  frequently  town  opted  by 

meuphy  »it»:  Dill  well  •»  by  allccurical  ' '  improrcmrw  I . " 
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confirmed  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders. 
We  should  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  only  motives  for  study 
of  the  Scripture  were  these :  the  Church  always  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly realised  that  it  was  called  to  teach.  The  Old  Testament 
always  had  an  immense  practical  interest ;  it  furnished  texts, 
examples,  and  illustrations  for  the  preacher.  But  we  can  hardly 
discover  in  either  of  these  methods  of  treatment  a  really  histor- 
ical interest. 

The  Reformation  emphasised  the  importance  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  sole  authority  in  doctrine,  and  it  discarded  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation.  It  revived  the  Pauline  contrast  of  Law 
and  Gospel,  and  to  this  extent  quickened  the  historic  sense.  But 
the  study  of  Scripture  as  authority  still  interfered  with  its  study  as 
a  source  of  history,  though  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  literal  sense 
contributed  in  the  long  run  to  a  better  historical  apprehension. 

The  full  force  of  the  Protestant  position  was  felt  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  in  conjunction  with  a  renewed  activity  in 
all  departments  of  literature  the  Bible  received  more  exact  and 
careful  attention.  The  names  of  Cappel  and  Morin  in  textual 
criticism,  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  and  Richard  Simon  in  the  higher 
criticism,  belong  in  this  century.1  With  this  critical  activity 
we  find  more  attention  given  to  Biblical  history,  which,  how- 
ever, is  still  treated  as  the  introductory  part  of  Church  history. 
Of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  problems  were  attacked  we 
have  an  evidence  in  Usher's  discussion  of  Biblical  chronology, 
as  well  as  in  his  Annals.1  The  latter  work  reproduces  the  data 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  in  the  order  of  time,  beginning  with  the 
creation  of  the  world  "the  evening  before  October  23  in  the 
year  710  of  the  Julian  Period,"  4004  B.C.     Each  event  is  dated 

1  See  the  chapters  on  the  higher  criticism  and  on  the  history  of  Biblical 
History  in  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture. 

*  Annates  Vtteris  Testamenti  a  prima  Mundi  Origine  deducti  una  <um 
rentm  Asiaticarum  und  sEgypticarum  Chronieo,  London,  1650,  reprinted 
in  the  collected  edition  of  his  works  (1847).  The  Ckronologia  Sacra  may  be 
found  in  volumes  XI  and  XII  of  the  same  edition. 
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from  thi*  era  of  t)ic  creation.      I  lues  lhe  DtlufC  legan  ir>  die  tea* 

■  «ai  born  ioo8.      'Die  liiMoiy   of*  ilic  world   is 

ii  into  seven  periods,  of  *M  ii  ri>  had  rki|c*ij  .a  tba  faith 

of  Cheat     The  4iii  i  il  lateral  i*  wn  in  his  intro- 

rlm  !  -in  nl   V ■-.'.     I  <     nim-IM  aWOfflfaHI,  like  IDC  MM  in  whirh  Pan] 

following  fUbbiofi  00)  thai  the  rock  from  which 
water  AW-i  i  'Hi  fc//MNV*ttM  people  in  their  waadccfaqgi] 
another  example  -  the  do         ■  tia  is  a  type  of  Const 

and  Canaan  the  t)|*  of  the  heavenly  fatherland.  In  general, 
however,  allegory  ii  avoided. 

The  historical  interest  a  ffk  is  fiecn  in   the  introdix  ttOQ 

of  he.yptian.   Kaoylon.  and  other  GCDtftk  Woj      ■>>  tbcil    HIJ 
pro|»er   place   in  the  narrative.      Thus,  after  the-  account  of  the 
exodus  of  Israel,  we  have  Marirth.  >1   Kk  V|**  undtt  Scso- 

this  (Scaoatri*; .   in  the  ><ar  tm  a.m.  wc  have  the  stolen  » 
Hgodowa  coPCttPMig  Ninnw  t in-  1  thcAasyriaa)  en 

Thetr  1  ilations  fam  I  tCOtilc  BOOH  o  U*«  OtuC  tDOTC  Dttim  mi .  lain 
in  the  lurranve.  to  that  the  »i»tk  in.iv  \k  --. n > I .  like  tlar  cuilici 
onei  already  dacriuedi  to  given*  uoivara)  bntov)  in  a  Bil 

\ : irk      Bui  n  does  this  no  Lhe  km*  oi  a  fresh  study  >i!  the 

ih.  vorkol  Usher,  war,  perhapa,  the mo*i  Important  on  this 
nihje  1  published  between  the  Reformation  and  the  yeu  1750. 

Other-.  IN  BWitiODCd  by  the  bibliographer*,  some  of  which  were 
BkctChOI  of  Biblical  history  introdti'tury  to  (lie  history  of  the 
Church.  other*  wore  theological  and  speculative  rather  than  his- 
torical. As  an  example  of  the  former  das*  may  be  cited  Sj.an- 
hcim'.t  mtf'.-ftn.  ii<ui  t  .  ■  hronolofcy  ami  mk  r..<:  ln-.h-.ry:  an  example 
of  the  latter  i<  riekkgRtr'l  "  History  of  lhe  Patriarchs. "  ■  The 
ntiirv  »W  tin-  "  Connexion  "  of  Prideaux,  which  treated 
an  important  period  of  Old  Testament  history,  and  which  still 

1  Sfwihcim,    ImtnJ*.!™    *4    ft  WW *%■"—   d    Mhtonam  Satrtm  ( 1694); 

:ff    /v/r  r*rrtartA*rmm  *i66j)      Other  works  of  tola 

pwiod  mc  cntftivcucd  l<y  l>it««el,  GtuAidkU  J/i  W  mUi  m  <t*r 

rjkrn  A.-.-.-  (1*69)   pp  4  ""-46*- 
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has  value.  The  same  year  with  Prideaux's  work  was  published 
on  the  continent  an  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment/' by  Buddeus,  a  well-known  theologian.1  As  the  century 
advanced,  the  Deist ic  controversy  gave  occasion  to  re-examine 
many  questions  in  Biblical  history,  though  here  again  the  pur- 
pose waa  primarily  apologetic  or  polemic.1 

The  modern  period  of  Old  Testament  study  may  be  said  to 
date  from  Astruc's  "Conjectures,"  published  in  1753.  The 
preceding  literature  may  be  described  by  the  term  theological, 
on  the  Deistic  as  well  as  on  the  orthodox  side.  Astruc  marked 
an  epoch  (isolated  forerunners  have  already  been  mentioned), 
because  he  turned  attention  afresh  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible 
itself,  and  showed  how  many  of  these  had  escaped  attention. 
For  the  time  being,  this  caused  men  to  neglect  Biblical  history, 
for  the  critical  process  became  all  absorbing.  At  the  same  time 
philosophical  and  theological  discussion  became  more  active. 
French  scepticism  (Voltaire  is  the  best  example)  on  one  side, 
and  a  new  philosophy  (Kant)  on  the  other,  gave  the  defenders  of 
tradition  all  they  could  do.  The  result  was  to  make  the  time  a 
period  of  confusion  and  strife.  But  through  the  welter  a  more 
correct  apprehension  of  the  Old  Testament  gradually  worked  its 
way  to  the  front.  Eichhorn  is  the  best  example  of  real  critical 
advance,  while  Herder  pointed  the  way  to  a  more  sympathetic 
construction  of  Biblical  history.1 

1  Prideaai,  A  Historical  Connexion  of tht  Old  and  X no  Testaments  (1715). 
The  work  was  primarily  intended  to  cover  the  (supposed)  period  between 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  bat  begins  with  the  time  of  Ahaz.  It  sug- 
gested the  less  important  work  of  Shuckford,  The  Sacred  and  Profane 
History  of  tks  Worid  Connected  (1737)  which  extends  from  the  creation  to 
the  exodus.  Bad  dens,  Historia  Eeclesiastica  Veteris  Testamenti  ( 1  71  $)  hfi.s 
gone  through  several  edition*. 

1  Although  published  a  little  later  than  the  period  we  are  discussing,  1 
may  mention  here  the  most  elaborate  refutation  of  the  Deistic  objections  to 
revelation  :  Lilienthal,  Cute  Sac  he  der  Gottlichen  Offenbamng  (1760-1782) 
in  sixteen  volumes. 

*  Eichhorn,  Einltitung  in  das  Aitt  Testament,  1780-83;  the  fourth  edi- 
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In  tlx*  nineteenth  center)  the  progress  of  ourseicntcis  marked 
by  two  great  names— KwaM  «iul  WeUhauscn.  I.w.iM  *  chid 
work  '  contains  an  elftbfffl  »m  of  the  source*,  an  well  <** 

*  narrative  of  eveMI  and  inmemcuU.  At  the  ret]  MM  iIil- 
lUlhai  emphasises  the  uece*ity  Of  distinguishing  the  story  from  its 
(oimiLiihiM.  thftl  is,  ofcritldsfag  the  suurres.  Kwald's  teaming 
and  Kntencn  arc  unquestioned  His  work  sometimes:  rebels  by 
ir^  <l»gniaiUm,  and,  as  we  now  know,  its  theory  of  the  do  i 
mm*  ih  mug.  Hut,  all  tlnngs  confekred,  it  U  one  of  the 
most  influential  work*  which  the  lust  century  produced,  lu  re- 
sult* were  |xjpularised  in  England  unci  Ameni.;i  hj  l'  in  Stan- 
ley's  lectures  Od  the  hiMory  of  the  l<.w-.h  ChOfCh*1  Other 
historic*  by  (iceman  scholars  in  this  |«riod  are  either  hosed  on 
-  rii.  ai  hypotheses  similar  to  those  of  KwaM.  or  else  are  nnticrit- 
ical  in  their  Im.iv       \iiioiik  the  former  may  l»c  mentioned  Uitxig 

and  Wcbcr.  as  well  as  the  early  volume*  of  Grttc.1  tmoqg  the 
latter  we  may  recVon  Heuptciihet*:.  Kml/,  ami  Ki'ililri  '  Bog- 
tloo  ftppcufd  in  1X13  Hcnkr,  AtttttU  CMmsVaVi  htmirkemgtfthkeku 
(U74>;  (>">*  '1^  tMMhrim  An*  117*21     <i.  Mggs»  ffimmiJ  In 

H  Iht  Slmly  (/  ttdj  Sotft^r  \  \%r,r,),  fhafUM  \l.  tftyttf  CWM 
(//A/  ///tn/ru.A  (1S97X  Ctapttfl  UI-VI. 

JW*w     //aw/,     7    v».U.,     1K4J  4         llw     ihjr.l 
ajipcarrft  iVm    i»*  i^luh  tr&nMannn  ol    rim  edition  *'     ptfU 

ift6o-iM*.    Tbt Otf  Tnramfflit  rtbtorj  endi  irfidi  Vol  IV  -i  the  German, 

'.    1    V  ■•*  tfcfl.  BBfjUatl  .    the  rerunning  volume  frcui  of  New  TtftaflMOl  I 

tffUStryiftiUSfvUMCkml   j  von  ,  1X0 1-:.-. 

ktHlaS>    GnwAWAa*  J"    K*Urt  fjnr!,    |R*«|      Wcbcr  und   Holumwrn, 

1867;  Oriia.  Gactktetdrr  /*u,n,  vds.  i-,*.  1874. 
kH«tsg*t«nb«rg,   &  ArfrArr  CoMrv  iwvfrr  ,&w  rf//^i  /'*«//, 

l**x>;     Kitlr.  C.iukit  dtt   Aim   fi»mSsi     iRjft-iftjft:    lr,gii«h  lrm«| 

.•/'**  ov  r^vniinf.  i8$e>    tv  wort  ca 

iu  ih<-   imilllll  .ok,  /trttrr.-i*  (Sf/.-ii'lff  iVl  Ait. 

mfnti  (,iS'1-iSt|<K  '•  vil*»«lilr  for  :t»  foil  bibttogxapftfl  The  mtln.<r.  tinman 
conMrvatrvs  in  hi*  predilection*,  wit  cnirinfllcd,  by  hi«  *eme  afl  Imrm-..,  SS 

,  coaotaalom  rr>  the  eritlci  m  ih^  rotrai  >»(  hi*  «nrk. 
Mm  rormj  .ec  v.rci  h  8  oUcr,  thmflml  Jtr  fmftkfimhm  I 
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lish  Biblical  scholarship  was  until  recently  almost  wholly  anti- 
critical.  Proof  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  William  Smith, 
Milman,  and  Edcrsheim.1 

A  distinct  epoch  is  marked  by  the  publication  of  Wellhausen's 
Prolegomena}  The  views  there  advanced  were  not  altogether 
new.  Reus*  had  held  (but  not  published)  them  as  early  as  1834, 
while  Graf  and  Kuenen  had  come  independently  to  the  same  con- 
clusions. But  the  brilliancy  of  Wellhausen's  style,  and  the  skill 
with  which  he  marshalled  his  arguments,  first  showed  the  strength 
of  the  position  which  he  maintained.  This  position  was  that  the 
Law  was  not  the  starting-point  but  the  culmination  of  Israel's 
development.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  thesis  was  accepted 
by  Old  Testament  scholars  was  nothing  less  than  revolutionary. 
Among  English-speaking  peoples  the  theory  of  Wellhausen  was 
set  forth  by  his  article  "Israel"  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
m'ca,  and  by  the  lectures  of  W.  Robertson  Smith  on  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,*  and  on  the  Prophets  of  Israel. 
From  the  Wellhauseriian  point  of  view  a  number  of  histories  of 
Israel  have  been  published  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  as 
well  as  a  larger  number  of  monographs  dealing  with  particular 
epochs  or  with  details  of  the  critical  inquiry.  The  following  list 
is  not  absolutely  complete,  but  contains  the  most  important  of 
the  histories : 

Wellhausen  himself  has  published  an  Israelitischc  und  Jmlische 
Gesehiehte  which  may  l>e  supposed  to  represent  the  second  vol- 

1  William  Smith,  Student's  Old  Testament  History;  Milman,  History 
»f  the  Jews,  3  vols,  (second  edition.  1863) ;  Edersheim,  History  of  Israel  and 
Judak,  7  vols.  (1887). 

•The  original  title  was  Gesehiehte  Israels,  Rand  I  (187R).  The  later 
editions  bear  the  title.  Prolegomena  zur  Gesehiehte  Israels.  The  work  is 
published  in  as  English  translation  in  a  volume  (which  contains  also  Well- 
hanscn's  article.  "Israel."  from  the  Rneyehp,rdia  Britanniea),  entitled 
Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel  (no  date). 

1  First  delivered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  in  1881  and  published  the 
•amc  year;  second  edition,  1892.  The  Prophets  of  Israel  followed  in  1882; 
aecond  edition,  1897. 
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unic  of  the  work  of  which  the  Prole gumiena  was  the  first.  This 
viilmiir    a|»|ir.«nl    in    1894,    and   has    |ax\cd     through   several 

i-.liln.n-, 

tad*,  it*  //'/>/<  /wrf//,  ijosi-i.sss     The  lams 

|.nl    ,  ,|    ii.-      :r.t,;i>.     .....    .WHICH    \\\    iYX'AX      H 1  »I I^EII.I11|-|.         N 

W'rll'i iuhu'i  irortti  this  is  the  rum  im|iorr.u.t  rrraritr  which  has 
vet  appeared  cm  tha  Bttbjad  it  >■-  ami  ecd  with  naps,  plvra, 
I  n  .::mK  and  UuetratJona. 

Kaema's  works  oil  the  Kchyton  ni  i  >|ihct* 

arc  in  the  domain  of  Biblical  theology,  bui  their  historical  bear- 
re  important 

ct,  Geicttiekt*  *frr  Htiiigen  Sckrijien  alien  Testaments 
{  t&Ai >  is  nominally  a  history  of  the  literature.  In  tort,  it  treats 
the  history  of  the  people  and  the  history  of  the  literature  together 
in  a  sujckc*uvc  and  attractive  muoer. 

Rerun,    ffittoirt    eh    Pfufie  •/'  {  $7-1803;    English 

traOalalion  18&S-1895  Kenan's  bfilliniicy  o(  -»ty lc  i»  wcU 
known.  His  mm  al  point  of  lie*  b  neaict  Out  OJ  Kwakl  than 
that  ofWeUhaweo. 

Kittrl.  Ceukhhtf  fa  Ifeliritrt.  1886-1893.  EagHeh  ransta- 
tion.  History  ,>/  tks  ffe&rtmt,  1  vols.  1895.  "' nis  history  ex- 
tends bo  the « nature  ->f  Jerusalem  by  Nebnchadrexxar.  The  author 
given  a  considerable  port  of  his  attention  to  the  diwiuaion  «>!  1  ril 
ical  ojoaatioMi  tn  rrbli  h  he  agree*  more  nearly  frith  Ihllmann  than 
with  Wdlhauaen 

Verne*,  PrA/t  m  ifiuaire  /uivf,  iSXn  rha  author  gives  a 
good  sketch  of  Hebrew  tntturr,  hut  eApreaes  an  exaggerated 
aor|U:  nig  the  wnreet  from  which  he  draws. 

Win.  kin,  Uf^ntkte  Jsnsefs,  2  votsv,  1875  and  1000.  'ITie 
work  rt  let-  1  ni  ftarj  ofl  [arid  than  a  scries  of  ingenious  conjee- 
turaa  on  various  pointi  in  the  early  history. 

Kkstermaiut,  G&tkfcktt  dt$  Wkn  />>*,&/ fijsztir/?est<itintfi\*# 
mmttr  litra  unj Xr A entia,  1  S*)<--     \  jfthe 

ablest  among  the  (comparatively)  conscrratm  >..  lmlars  in  (Jcr- 
many. 
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Kent,  History  of  tk*  Hebrew  People  and  History  of  the  Jewish 
People,  4  vols.,  1896-1900.  The  last  volume  is  by  Professor 
Riggs.  The  work  is  based  upon  a  critical  appreciation  of  the 
sources  and  is  enriched  by  maps  and  chronological  tables. 

Thomas,  Geschiehte  des  Alien  Bundes,  1897.  This  is  a  work 
intended  especially  for  teachers,  and  is  written  by  one  who  is 
not  ex  professo  an  Old  Testament  scholar.  The  author  is,  how- 
ever, thoroughly  familiar  with  the  best  critical  literature,  and 
succeeds  in  presenting  the  history  of  Israel  in  connexion  with 
that  of  Egypt  and  the  great  Asiatic  empires.  The  work  extends 
to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70. 

Piepenbring,  Histoire  du  Peupte  d'  Israel,  1898.  This  is  the 
best  presentation  in  French  of  the  Wellhausenian  reconstruction 
of  the  history  of  Israel. 

Cornill,  History  of  the  People  of  Israel,  1898.  This  is  a  series 
of  ten  papers  prepared  for  the  Open  Court  (Chicago).  It  is  pub- 
lished also  in  German. 

Guthe,  Geschithte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1899.  The  English 
reader  will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  author's  position  by  examin- 
ing his  article  "  Israel  "  in  the  Encyclopedia  Biblica,  II. 

L6hr,  Gesehschte  des  Volkes  Israel,  1900 — an  outline  in  eight 
lectures. 

Paton,  The  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  1901. 
Though  not  strictly  an  Old  Testament  History,  this  hook  dis- 
cusses helpfully  many  questions  which  belong  in  our  department. 

Ottfey,  A  Short  History  of  the  Hebrews  to  the  Roman  Period, 
1901.  Maps,  a  brief  sketch  of  critical  positions,  and  a  chrono- 
logical table  add  to  the  usefulness  of  this  volume. 

Wade,  Old  Testament  History  (1901).  The  usefulness  of  this 
book  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  second  edition 
has  just  appeared  (1903).  It  modestly  claims  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended for  scholars,  "but  for  less  advanced  students."  It  is, 
however,  thoroughly  critical  in  its  positions  and  method. 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the  long  silence  of  Eng- 
lish scholarship  in  the  department  of  Old  Testament  History  has 
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now  been  broken,  and  that   the  critical   position  is  fairly  estab- 
lished. 

With  reference  to  the  present  work  1  have  two  remarks  to 
make.  The  first  is  that  for  Hebrew  proi>er  names  I  have  retained 
the  form  familiar  to  us  in  the  English  of  the  authorised  version. 
The  only  exception  is  the  divine  name  Yahweh,  which  seems  to 
me  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  un-Hebraic_/ir^'aA. 

My  second  remark  concerns  the  literature  of  the  subject.  AH 
branches  of  Old  Testament  science  bear  upon  Old  Testament 
history,  and  there  is  no  book  in  any  department  which  may  not 
have  something  of  value  for  the  historian.  It  is  plain  that  no 
one  man  can  be  familiar  with  this  vast  body  of  literature.  My 
hope  is  that  I  have  overlooked  no  work  of  real  importance. 

In  making  references  I  have  not  usually  taken  into  considera- 
tion other  works  on  Old  Testament  History.  The  reader  who 
wishes  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly  will  consult  the  most  im- 
portant of  these.  Where  I  have  made  references  I  have  made 
them  to  works  which  treat  some  particular  phase  of  the  subject, 
or  which  will  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the  grounds  of  that 
interpretation  of  a  Biblical  text  which  I  have  adopted. 

The  current  method  of  abbreviating  titles  (seen  in  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  enigmas  asPRE,  SBAW,  ZDMG)  must 
be  annoying   to  the   reader  who   is  not   familiar  with   the  lit- 
erature.    Even  one  who  has  some  experience  is  frequently  at  a 
loss  to  interpret  these  symbols  and   is  obliged  to  waste  his  time 
in  consulting  a  table  of  abbreviations.     However  appropriate  for 
an  encyclopaedia  such  a  system  may  be,  I  am  convinced  that  for 
a  work  like  the  one  before  is  the  trifling  amount  of  space  saved 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  account  against  the  convenience 
of  the  reader.      I  have  therefore  followed  the  example  ofSchilrer, 
and  in  each  case  have  given  the  title  of  the  work  which  I  cite 
Hth  sufficient  fulness  to  enable  the  reader  to  identify  it  at  once. 
«fy  colleague,  Prof.  John  F.  Genung,  has  read  a  considerable 
:   of  this   work  in  manuscript ;    my   friend,   Prof.   Irving  F. 
lod,  of  Smith  College,   has   read    the  whole  work  in  proof; 
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and  my  son,  Preserved  Smith,  Fellow  of  Columbia  University, 
has  also  read  a  considerable  part  of  it  in  proof.  I  am  indebted 
to  all  these  gentlemen  for  helpful  suggestions,  and  it  gives  me 
pleasure  here  to  express  my  thanks. 


Amherst,   Mass.,  July  28,  /<?oj. 


OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY 


CHAPTER   I 

THE    SOURCES 

The  name  Old  Testament  History  is  an  inheritance  from  early 
theological  science.  All  history  was  allowed  to  fall  into  the  two 
divisions  designated  as  Sacred  and  Profane.  The  former  readily 
divided  itself  into  the  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  sections,  and 
the  Biblical  section  as  readily  arranged  itself  under  the  heads 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament.  Of  late  years  the  distinc- 
tion between  sacred  and  secular  has  become  less  marked.  It  is 
now  felt  that  all  history  is  sacred,  because  'it  is  all  the  working 
out  of  the  plan  of  God.  What  has  been  known  as  Old  Testa- 
ment History  now  begins  to  appear  under  the  title  History  of 
Israel. 

Whichever  name  we  use,  the  discipline  itself  is  of  the  first 
importance  to  every  one  who  would  understand  the  world  or  his 
own  time.  The  little  land  of  Palestine  has  had  large  influence 
upon  the  progress  of  mankind.  The  story  of  the  people  who 
dwelt  there  is  more  widely  known  than  anything  else  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times./]  In  modern  Europe,  in 
America,  among  all  nations  that  profess  the  Christian  religion  the 
names  of  Abraham,  Moses,  and  David  are  household  words.  The 
same  is  true  in  Mohammedan  countries.  Israel  has  contributed  to 
our  civilisation  the  enduring  and  powerful  elementof  religion.  The 
literature  of  Israel  has  become  a  part  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Bible 
is  the  book  of  religion  for  the  civilised  world.  But  a  literature 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  people  which 
gave  it  birth.  The  importance  of  a  study  of  the  history  of  Israel 
needs  no  further  demonstration.1 

1  On  the  place  of  Old  Testament  History  among  ihe  theological  sciences 
cf.  Briggs,  General  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Holy  Scripture,  1899.  pp.  37. 
487  ff- 
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Tn  entering  upon  this  study  weare.it  once  rnnfrnnrnl  bf  th* 
Tact  that  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament  itself  is  historical  in 
11  WOllld  HTm  at  tint  sight  as  il  the  historian  had  only  to 
adopt  what  the  sacred  writers  have  already  written  down,  telling 
their  story  after  them.  The  endea\our  to  ilo  this  would  \c  at 
OOCC  hiiaptnd  bowavai  by  the  'act  thai  there  is  not  one  history 
to  deal  with,  but  that  there  arc  two.  I  lit-  books  from  Genesis 
to  II  Kings  give  an  apparently  i  nntimioisi  narrative  from  the 
Creation  lo  the  ExJIft.  The  Books  of  Chronicles,  with  their  con- 
tinuation in  K/ra  and  Nehcmiah,  begin  at  the  same  point  and 
carry  the  story  beyond  the  return  from  the  Exile.  Older  schol- 
ars su|»|»o3cd  it  poaubltt— Indeed  they  were  forced  l>)  their  view 
oi  Inspiration — to  combine  these  i*o  narratives  In  each  a  way  as 
to  retain  all  the  data  of  both.  It  is  now  generally  recognised 
that  such  a  combination  is  impossible.  The  two  histories  present 
*o  many  points  of  divergence  that  they  can  in  no  way  be  made 
to  give  a  homogeneous  account. 

Bnta  father  difficulty  arises  when   the  attempt  is  made  to  do 

tice  not  only  to  these  two  hiMorie*  but  also  to  the  rest  of  die 
literature  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  Hebrew  antiquity.  An 
Important  pari  of  this  literature  preserves  to  u*  the  works  of  the^ 
prophetSi  These  prcacfaen  of  righteousness  have  left  on  iccotd 
their  impressions  of  their  own  times,  and  have  thus  given  us 
great  Ugai  upon  the  history.  It  becomes  necessary  to  make  use 
ni  these doi  ameno  sJong  nidi  those  a-hli  h  arc  narrative  in  form. 
The  same  i*  true  of  the  pMtfqJ  and  SpOCalyptic  sections  of  the 

Old  Testament     All  an  mom .-nt-,  "i  an  historic  proco*-,,  and 

laould  Tit  Into  a  connected  whole. 

A  successful   presentation   of  this  historic  process  is  therefore 
dependent  ii|Hjn   h»ton<;tl  iritKi.m        I  hi  distinguishes 

the  document;  MatylCS  them  if  compound,  shows  their  true  na- 
ture, dates  them,  i  sj  kadi  10  a  correct  estimate  of  their  historic 
cor t Hit.  Old  Testament  history  1 1  therefore  dim  iK  dependent 
ii]  on  the-.  ii  ui  the  Old  Testament   The  ccmcluatom 

reached  by  the  critic:  are  the  siarting-tioiut  of  the  historian.1 


'The   Sjf&Cf   UUfctUfl    of    ihc    Old    Testament    i»    OKICOagMj    Uealed    la 

fHtl\*tHCt*n    Utkt    i  ilsmfUTT  oftkt  OM  fr:ta**tnl.*    |5*»7        GOO* 

ptr«   dM  lt'igiJ*.  iV/w/ra/    /*/W*.-*uv/,   <'hapt»r*    XI    and    XII:    XWIIhau. 

%cn,  PrvsVfftmfmt  *>  Ike  History  «f  Itntl,  inuthUlcil   l>v  Itlatlc  «n<I    Merino, 

Etliubutth,  tii/  Jale  tilic  iluni  -  dittos  •A  lite  Gciiiun  I*  tUted  lS86). 
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Critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament  books  has  made  two  things 
plainly,  even  startling])- ,  evident.  The  first  is  that  scarcely  one  of 
these  books  can  claim  to  be  a  homogeneous  production.  The  most 
of  them  are  made  up  by  a  process  of  compilation  out  of  previously 
existing  material.  This  is  known  to  be  characteristic  of  large 
parts  of  ancient  literature.  The  Arab  historians  and  commenta- 
tors freely  excerpt  what  they  please  to  take  from  their  predeces- 
sors. Josephus  in  his  history  borrows  in  the  same  way  both 
from  documents  now  in  our  hands  and  from  others  that  have 
perished.  Within  the  bounds  of  a  single  book  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  must  expect  to  find  a  variety  of  material,  and  we  must 
learn  to  discriminate  that  which  has  the  greater  historical  value.' 
It  will  be  evident  that  where  an  author  has  imbedded  older 
material  in  his  work,  the  older  material  may  have  a  value  quite 
different  from  that  which  he  has  given  it.  The  very  recognition 
o( different  strata  in  an  historical  book  implies  that  some  parts  are 
more  reliable  than  others.  The  historian  must  get  as  near  as  he 
can  to  contemporary  accounts.  In  the  inquiry  as  to  what  ac- 
tually took  place  at  a  given  time,  the  most  ancient  testimony 
deserves  the  first  attention. 

But  besides  the  composite  nature  of  the  documents  we  must 
recognise  another  fact.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testament — even 
those  which  are  historical  in  form — are  not  historical  in  the  sense 
in  which  we  use  the  word.  The  first  aim  of  the  authors  was  not 
to  set  forth  the  actual  course  of  events,  but  to  set  the  events  in 
such  a  light  as  to  point  a  moral.  The  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  books  of  devotion,  or  books  of  edification  ;  the  purpose 
of  the  authors  is  didactic  and  hortative.  It  is  in  human  nature 
to  make  sermons  effective  by  painting  their  illustrations  in  vivid 
colours.  And  the  colours  which  most  distinctly  affect  us  are 
those  drawn  from  our  own  experience.  To  modernise  the  inci- 
dents which  we  draw  from  ancient  history  is  almost  necessary  if 
we  are  to  make  our  story  profitable  to  our  own  times.  Uncon- 
sciously but  powerfully  moved  by  this  fact,  the  Hebrew  historians 
used  great  freedom  in  treating  the  material  which  was  in  their 
possession. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  illustrate  this  tendency  somewhat 
in  detail.  As  has  already  been  remarked,  we  have  two  narrative 
sections  of  the  Old  Testament  which  cover  the  same  ground,  one 
in  the  Booki  of  Kings,  the  other  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.    We 
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cannot  help  asking  ourselves  why  the  Chronicler  should  rewrite 
ilit-  history  o(  his  j>eopie.  Why  ibould  be  not  content  himscll 
wad  reading. copying* tnd drculatioi  what  had  comedown  from 
the  fathers?  I  he  plain  answeT  to  these  questions  is  that  he  did 
not  find  the  older  history  edifying.  For  one  thing,  there  was 
much  in  it  that  was  to  )um  super  fluoi*.  He  had  no  interest  lo 
n-Miding  Kingdom  of  Israel,  to  which  :.o  mm  h  space  w« 
given  in  the  older  narrative.  In  addition  he  was;  scandalised  by 
Butt)  that  was  there  set  forth.       Whj  should  people  tare  to  dwell 

i  |Mni  sin  li  unpkuu&l  thingi  a»  David's  adultery  and  the  rebellion 
of  hit  sons?  It  would  be  better  (he  thought)  to  draw  the  veil  of 
<  limit y  over  the  faults  and  mfffaHUMfl  Of  Etnal'l  ^a-:it  king.  It 
would  be  more  edifying  to  have  the  histoty  without  these 
shadows.  And  so  the  Rood  man  rewrote  it  without  the  shadows. 
He  had  no  idea  of  casting  doubt  upon  the  older  story,  only  I  ■■ 
I  a  more  edifying  pn-v-iii.iiioii.  His  omissions  arc  thus 
easily  accounted  for. 

it  is  equally  easy  to  account  for  the  insertions.  The  Chron- 
ii  let  lived  in  :i  linn-  when  the  Priest -i.ude l  had  become  fully  es- 
tablished n  the  lav  of  thci>coplc.  Now  the  peculiarity  of  the 
l  ode  is  that  it  earn  .in  ■  hbotate  ritual  back  to  the  time* 
OJ  afOMfl  The  Chronicler  adopted  this  view  with  all  his  heart- 
To  him  the  whole  ritual  establishment  had  been  organised  in  con- 
'.  with  the  Tabernacle  and  had  come  with  brad  into  the 
promised  land  r.  it  If  thd  VCR  SO  the  question  arose:  What  be- 
came of  it?  The  older  historual  books  .ire  evidently  silent  ron- 
icming  it.  Tina  might  be  accounted  for  in  the  period  of  the  Judges 
and  in  the  |>crtod  of  Saul.  Those  were  times  of  declension  and 
bf  disintegration.  Hut  even  when  we  come  to  David  we  find  the 
mum;  ■.•p;.;.  silence.      The  older  narrative  knows  of  only  two 

■  ■  ■  .r  David1  fottj  and  ignores  the  Levites  altogether. 
When  David  flees  before  Abu  lorn,  Zndok  and  \hinrluir  them- 
selves bring  the  Ark  to  David.  Where  was  the  great  coqs  of 
LevStCfl  which  Otrght  to  have  borne  the  Ark  and  accompanied  it 
as  a  guard  of  honour  }  I  hi*  <pu*;tion  IMS  only  one  of  many 
similar  once  thai  the  Chronicle!  presumably  asked  himself.*     His 

1  00  i hi*  -i'jcumcnt  compare  Driver,    /«//.•■/*■.  tu>n.   pp.   126-159. 
'The  Krtamcnli  ihut   I  1  1   were  print!  tfld  that  lr»  the  JAiritc 

vr*»  a  prion  ill   Sam.  »l*.  aotvt  rto  no(  iub»untf*Uy  relieve  At  difficulty 
fit  by  th#  rhnmiclof ;   rhoy  wmiM  ntthrr  incr^iw  hi*  perpteilty. 
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reply  was  to  the  effect  that  the  older  narrative,  whatever  its  excel- 
lencies, was  gravely  deficient  in  many  points.  He  therefore  set  to 
work  to  make  it  more  complete,  and  this  he  did  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  commands  our  admiration.  No  sooner  does  his  narra- 
tive bring  the  Ark  to  its  new  home  in  Jerusalem  than  he  supplies 
it  with  an  elaborate  household,  as  we  may  fairly  judge  from  the 
sixty-eight  doorkeepers1  whose  number  is  expressly  given.  A 
few  years  later  we  find  David  gathering  the  Levites  together,  and 
their  number  is  given  at  thirty-eight  thousand — all  of  them  ma- 
ture men,  qualified  for  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  David  pro- 
ceeds at  this  time  to  organise  them  more  completely,  but  it  is 
evidently  the  mind  of  the  author  that  they  were  already  members 
of  the  sacred  caste  which  had  been  set  apart  by  Moses.  Instead 
of  the  two  priests  of  David's  court  we  now  find  the  house  of 
Aaron  numbering  nearly  four  thousand  adult  males  *  and  organised 
in  twenty-four  courses,  only  one  of  which  is  in  service  at  any  one 
time.  The  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  document  have  been  thor- 
oughly supplied.  Along  with  this,  too,  the  desire  to  find  in 
David  a  nursing  father  for  the  visible  church  is  gratified  by 
making  him  the  reorganiser  of  the  service  and  the  founder  of  the 
music  of  the  Temple. 

In  the  matter  of  the  priesthood  therefore  we  understand  the 
motive  of  the  Chronicler;  at  the  same  time  we  discover  that  his 
work  must  not  be  called  history.  We  shall  do  him  wrong  if  we 
suppose  him  to  be  alone  in  his  peculiar  views.  There  is  no 
doubt  #that  he  represents  the  whole  tendency  of  his  own  time,  and 
that  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  a  whole  school  of 
tradition.  Not  only  the  religion  of  the  time  was  casting  a  glamour 
over  the  past;  its  patriotism  was  equally  concerned.  As  the 
horizon  of  the  Jews  had  widened  when  brought  into  the  Persian 
and  Greek  periods  their  view  of  Israel's  ancient  history  became 
exaggerated.  David  and  Solomon,  the  heroes  of  the  past,  were 
now  measured  by  the  standards  of  Xerxes  or  Alexander.  Their 
wealth  becomes  comparable  to  the  wealth  of  Babylon.  In  re- 
writing the  history  of  these  Kings,  therefore,  the  Chronicler  finds 
the  earlier  data  altogether  too  modest.  When  David  gathered  the 
warriors  of  Israel  together,  according  to  the  earlier  history,  he 
found   them  to  be  thirty  thousand  in  number.      But  when  the 

1 1  Chr.  i6M;  noiice  also  the  choir  of  Invites  already  present,  vv.  *-'. 
•According  to  I  Chr.  ia"  there  are  3,700  who  came  to  David  at  Heh- 
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Chronicler  liings  the  kinds  of  fighting  men  to  David  at  Hebron, 
before  his  l   4  :i,  !l  «.i''  an  OCR  than  three  hundred  thou- 

sand.1     The  author  is  equally  lavish  in  other  instance*  ofl   BUM- 
here,  proving  again  that  Ml  narrative  must  not  l>e  called  histury 
In  fact  it  mufll  be  classed  with  (he  Jewish  literature  which  we  call 
Uidnohb1 

The  Midrash  is  a  recognised  form  of  later  Jewish  literature, 
which  bai  arisen  botn  the  tendency  we  are  eonwdering^'rhe  ten- 
dency  of  the  religious  mind  to  modify  histun«  .tl  material  so  as  to 
make  it  serve  tor  present  edification.  Kxamples  of  it  an 
in  the  nseudepIgraphlCAl  books,  at  for  example  the  Book  of 
Jubilees.  In  this  book  the  material  of  the  canonical  Genesis  is 
rewritten  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  timet  the  first  century  before 
Christ.  Here  the  Mosaic  institutions  are  antedated,  because 
the  ilctfotee*  of  the  Law  could  not  suppose  that  Abraham  did 
not  live  liy  the  most  perfect  rule  of  life.  The  freedom  Rritfa 
which  Josephus  and  Phi lo  fill  out  the  Biblical  biographies  is  an 
v\ ample  of  the  s.iuM-  tendency  ;  and  indeed  modem  termons  arc 
ii.  no  wise  slow  to  paint  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and 
David  with  colours  drawn  from  legend  or  from  the  preachei "  Ifl 
IgbudOtli  It  h  not  without  significance  that  the  Chronicler 
names  iimim^  his  sources  a  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo,  and  a 
Midrash  of  the  Book  of  Kin^s.1  Hifl  whole  '>ook  could  not  be 
better  ih>i  ribed  than  by  the  title    I  M:Jnuh  of  the  Rook  of  Kings. 

Su  Ntrony  is  this  tendency  that  it  is  dflKQVCnbfa  in  other  parti 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Critical  analyse*  nl  the  carliei  Ina- 
torietl  books  Shows  that  the  authors  of  some  of  the  document* 
were  aiming  to  prove  a  thesis.      The  editor  of  JlldgCB  fcVOWI  his 

1  !  Oir.  12*".  The  total  appear* t»  be  sao.faxi,  bcfSdei  1*1  capitis 
who**  *nld(er%  are  nni  rnumrratrtl       The  curl  <i  .m   ■  i  :    :■   1 !    mm;.  >•  '. 

'The  nature  nf  tbf  Ifciok  of  (  hromctaa  was  nrst  distinctly  sol  Innh  hy 
I '■    W.itoin  kit  £UftH({r*wr  EinttitWIg  it  fa     iit\    J t'tomtmt,  I,    II  .11.-. 

ii-**.     WeUnaoaa  owes  a  dear  and  owtrtnetas  italeswal  in  t« ■  -  Prettjp* 
pp.  I7S-JJ5-'  MiiWy  t*f /miff.  pji.  \;\-i.xt      Tat  trader  DUjr  lUo 
consult    Driver*    fiMrvdWflb**,  pp.   516-554.  and  ihe  articles  In  Hastings. 
Oilfynsiy    .»/  tlr   lUMe  (by    l'rolcur    Kruno*    BSOWB]   •'"•'    »'»    tfc«    '"  "•  | 

HChr    i<  n,  u*'-    On  the  lubject  al  MMtaahcf.  Schrjrer,  GtukkkH 

r*4tttktn  iwiv\  M.  pp  jjy.  tjfl-jS°:  Zoat,  i  rfAfca*  Mn 

1  i8q».  pp.  ij.  5;     i  MiaMarabl*  pofdeu  <">f  the  later  Jewiih  Iffd- 

ire  translated  by  Wonsche,  i}$tiit>tA*e4  Katemit*,  Laipaig,  iKKo,  and 
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aim  in  the  very  distinct  statement  which  he  makes  concerning  the 
lesson  of  his  history.  The  stories  of  the  ancient  heroes  which  he 
recites  are  fitted  by  him  into  a  framework  in  which  they  did  not 
originally  belong,  and  in  which  some  of  them  at  least  are  made 
to  teach  a  lesson  wholly  foreign  to  the  intent  of  their  original  au- 
thor. In  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  we  have  a  particularly  glar- 
ing instance  of  two  contradictory  points  of  view  urged  by  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  narrative.  The  older  document  made  the 
anointing  of  Saul  an  act  of  grace,  a  manifestation  of  Yahweh's 
favour  toward  Israel.  A  later  writer  had  a  very  different  view 
of  the  monarchy  and  he  enforced  it  by  his  version  of  the  story. 
According  to  him  the  demand  for  a  King  was  the  act  of  an  un- 
ruly and  backslidden  people.  Samuel  acceded  to  the  demand 
,only  under  protest,  and  the  divine  purpose  was  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple by  the  very  King  whom  they  desire.  This  second  account 
is  a  rewriting  of  the  older  one.  All  that  is  new  in  it  is  the  point 
of  view.  Its  interest  is  not  in  the  history  but  in  the  moral  it  can 
be  made  to  teach.1  That  the  latest  redactor  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  has  the  same  interest,  is  evident  from  the  judgment  which 
he  so  constantly  pronounces  on  the  men  and  events  of  which  he 
writes. 

^.It  is  necessary  for  the  modern  historian  to  make  constant  al- 
lowance for  these  tendencies.  The  result  is  undoubtedly  a 
serious  modification,  and  in  many  cases  a  reversal  of  the  state- 
ments which  the  Biblical  historians  have  made.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  authors  who  gave  final  form  to  the  Biblical  history 
were  remote  from  the  events  which  they  described.  They  were 
under  the  impression  of  a  powerful  judgment  of  God  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of  their  people.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  look  upon  the  whole  past  of  their  nation 
as  a  perpetual  backsliding.  As  we  ourselves  know,  grave  imper- 
fections are  seen  in  the  civilisation  of  earlier  ages,  when  it  is 
measured  by  a  modern  standard.  The  Biblical  writers  easily 
saw  the  imperfections  of  their  predecessors,  and  had  not  the 
breadth  of  view  rightly  to  make  allowance  for  them.  Hence  the 
pessimism  of  their  histories,  a  pessimism  that  was  exaggerated  by 

1  The  composite  nature  of  these  historical  books  is  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
cent commentaries,  that  of  Moore  on  Judges,  my  own  on  Samuel  (both  in  the 
International  Critical  Commentary),  and  those  in  Marti  Kurter  Handkom- 
mentar,  and  Nowack  Handkommentar. 
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Chronicler  Irriogs  the  bonds  of  fighting  men  to  David  at  Hebron. 
before  hlfl  COronaudODj  Ehm  are  more  than  three  hundred  thou- 
I'Ik-  Hit  hot  i»  eijtully  la\Kh  .iinilin  iusi;iinrs  of  num- 
bers, proving  Bgofa  that  his  narrative  mint  not  l>c  called  Iml-jrv 
in  i:u  i  ||  tiiuBi  be  clawed  with  (he  Jewish  literature  which  wc  call 
Midrtth  ' 

The  Midraah  19  a  recognised  form  of  latct  Jewish  liter. 
Vrhlcfa  ha*  amen  from  the  tendency  we  are  considering — the  ten- 
dency of  the  religions  mind  ro  modiiy  Imtori'.-il  material  so  as  to 
make  Jt  serve  for  present  edification.  Examples  of  [|  IfS  fatlttd 
in  the  pseudepi  graphical  l>ooks,  as  for  example  the  Book  of 
Jubilees,  in  this  took  the  material  of  the  canonical  Genesis  is 
rewritten  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  times — the  first  century  before 
Coliat  Here  the  Mosaic  institution-,  aie  antedated,  because 
the  devotees  of  the  Law  could  not  suppose  that  Abraham  did 
not  live  by  the  most  perfect  rule  of  lift  The  freedom  wir.h 
whii  h  Joseph  us  and  rhilo  fill  out  the  lJi:»lii_.il  biuguphiiN  iv  ,111 
(8  of  tin;  Btttt  toodency  ;  and  indeed  modern  sermons  .ire 
in  no  wise  slow  to  paint  the  lives  of  Abraham  and  MotW  and 
David  with  colours  drtim  from  legend  or  from  the  preacher's  fan* 
IgfalfttJOII.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  Chronicler 
names  among  his  sources  a  Midrash  of  the  prophet  Iddo,  and  a 
Mid  rash  of  the  Hook  <>f  Kings.1  His  whole  book  could  rot  he 
letter  described  than  by  the  title  A  A/tVnts/i  <>/ tht  ftook  vf  Kin^s. 

So  strong  is  this  tendency  that  it  i-;  discoverable  in  othei  |  ;irt> 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  CfftlCAl  Onalyatd  of  the  earlier  his- 
torical books  fthowa  that  the  luthon  of  boine  uf  ihc  da  umenti 
were  aiming  to  prove  a  thesis.     The  editor  of  Judge)  ivom  his 

1  I  Chr.  ii  *"'.      The  total  appear*  to  he  340.400,  bftttM  m  \  iplnins 
Mldkn  are  not  enomerateJ.     The  earlier  account  i»  II  Smb.  6  '. 

'The  nature  of  tin  Ttook  of  Chronicle*  wa»  fir»t  diatiadty  «i  forth  \<\ 
|ir  Wttftfl  III  hi*  BfitrAft  tHr  FifiUilnnr  in  ,im  At&  T'fiftunrnf.  I,  ll.illr 
l»o6.  Wvllhaiuen  make*  a  etear  and  convincing  ctAienvnr  in  hi*  /fraftga. 
m/na\  pp.   175-335:  tltitory  ,•/  ftr>iet,  pp.  171    333,      Th*-   nrn<W  may  nl-.» 

cumuli  Drtar,  tnm4at&m\  pp.  516-SS4.  *n*J  the  article*  m  Hatting*, 

Dictinury   V  thf  IStblr  (by  ProfvMw  Fraud*  Hnmm  *»«1  in  ihr  Enty 

Uita, 

3  n  Liir    rj  :\  m  "■    Ob  the  mb|«ci  M  Wrath  el   Sofa  Irtr,  AwJfoMf 

dtt  JitimAtn  ft/to*,  II,  pp  .137.  338  350 1  /l '  ■'•   &(**&**ti*A*  Wr 

(<<i:.  pp  13,  37.  Conaidcntblc  |WftlQQl  d  the  later  Jcwikli  MM 
fjth  ar#  trsn^talnt  hy  Wunvt-lic,  fittttiotkna  Rtib&nu*.  Lclptlg.  l88o,  ami 
laltr. 
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aim  in  the  very  distinct  statement  which  he  makes  concerning  the 
lesson  of  his  history.  The  stories  of  the  ancient  heroes  which  he 
recites  are  fitted  by  him  into  a  framework  in  which  they  did  not 
originally  belong,  and  in  which  some  of  them  at  least  are  made 
to  teach  a  lesson  wholly  foreign  to  the  intent  of  their  original  au- 
thor. In  the  First  Book  of  Samuel  we  have  a  particularly  glar- 
ing instance  of  two  contradictory  points  of  view  urged  by  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  narrative.  The  older  document  made  the 
anointing  of  Saul  an  act  of  grace,  a  manifestation  of  Yahweh's 
favour  toward  Israel.  A  later  writer  had  a  very  different  view 
of  the  monarchy  and  he  enforced  it  by  his  version  of  the  story. 
According  to  him  the  demand  for  a  King  was  the  act  of  an  un- 
ruly and  backslidden  people.  Samuel  acceded  to  the  demand 
,only  under  protest,  and  the  divine  purpose  was  to  punish  the  peo- 
ple by  the  very  King  whom  they  desire.  This  second  account 
is  a  rewriting  of  the  older  one.  All  that  is  new  in  it  is  the  point 
of  view.  Its  interest  is  not  in  the  history  but  in  the  moral  it  can 
be  made  to  teach.1  That  the  latest  redactor  of  the  Books  of 
Kings  has  the  same  interest,  is  evident  from  the  judgment  which 
he  so  constantly  pronounces  on  the  men  and  events  of  which  he 
writes. 

^It  is  necessary  for  the  modern  historian  to  make  constant  al- 
lowance for  these  tendencies.  The  result  is  undoubtedly  a 
serious  modification,  and  in  many  cases  a  reversal  of  the  state- 
ments which  the  Biblical  historians  have  made.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  authors  who  gave  final  form  to  the  Biblical  history 
were  remote  from  the  events  which  they  described.  They  were 
under  the  impression  of  a  powerful  judgment  of  God  in  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile  of  their  people.  It  was  in- 
evitable that  they  should  look  upon  the  whole  past  of  their  nation 
as  a  perpetual  backsliding.  As  we  ourselves  know,  grave  imper- 
fections are  seen  in  the  civilisation  of  earlier  ages,  when  it  is 
measured  by  a  modern  standard.  The  Biblical  writers  easily 
saw  the  imperfections  of  their  predecessors,  and  had  not  the 
breadth  of  view  rightly  to  make  allowance  for  them.  Hence  the 
pessimism  of  their  histories,  a  pessimism  that  was  exaggerated  by 

1  The  composite  nature  of  these  historical  books  is  pointed  out  in  the  re- 
cent commentaries,  that  of  Moore  on  Judges,  my  own  on  Samuel  (both  in  the 
International  Critical  Commentary),  and  those  in  Marti  Kurter  Handkom- 
mentar,  and  Nowack  Handkommentar. 
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\  \em  of  I  BMW  remote  past,      ror  along  with  ■  scn-CTC  judg- 
ment of  our   Hiiim-ihate  ancestors  th«  n  l.rtry   to 

glorify  those  mom  remote  An  Amm-im.iii  on)  En  the  him 
breath  condemn  the  statesmen  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
:urv.  wiuiu  pralfing  the  r."  fatty  n  In   ifistintad    • 

So  tin."    s:n  :nl  lustoi    .in  i  olidriillis  I  tif  rtlmlc   pCOpk   ffODI   fa  DTeM 

of  the  conquest  down,  while  idealising  tlic  Patriarchs.  In  both 
respects  it  is  necessary  tot  us  to  make  allowance  lor  the  point  of 

The  extent  to  which  this  pessimistic  tendent  y  Ills  taken  posses- 
sion of  our  minds  as  we  look  at  the  Bfblfcd  ItOlJf  CU  hardly  be 
wmiiated.  Although,  Recording  to  one  KccjtGod  created  all 
things  very  good,  the  fall  of  man  whii  h  fallow!  effaces  the  prirm> 
goodness  and  infects  soil  and  man  with  I  CBtBOi      I'hc    first 

of  the  world  ends  in  a  corruption  so  universal  that  it  mutt  Ik* 
wiped  Otlt  by  the  Deluge.  In  the  RfCCeediog  generations  the 
character  ot  Abraham  alone  h  worthy  of  our  ttspei  t.  Mia  pure 
and  lofty  monotheism  noose*  on  to  [hoc  and  Jacob,  though  the 
family  of  Jacob  already  show  ligrri  of  degeneracy  Bui  M 
sent  to  a  stiff-necked  people,  aa  appears  throughout  the  Bxodufl 
and  the  Wandering.  A  brief  brightness  shines  in  the  career  of 
Joshua.  Hut  as  soon  as  he  is  pone  the  incorrigible  dcprav:i\  <■! 
the  [>eople  CODUa  into  view.  Kac  h  of  the  Judges  b  leadei  of  a  re- 
vival which  comes  after  a  i>criod  of  deep  and  Inexi  usable  !xi*_k- 

iiu-  afUbllshmtnl  of  the  monarchy  ia  only  ag 
instance  of  the  perversity  of  the  jieople.  David  Indeed  lOdMllftl 
the  institution  from  the  CUTSC  under  which  we  BUBpecl  it  to 
i.  But  after  David  the  degtnen  i  v  again  shows  itself.  The 
rebellion  of  the  ten  tribe*,  the  preservation  of  the  Hlgh-pI* 
the  political  rnoveaof  the  various  monarch! — ail  teach  the  u  le 
lesson,  The  climoN  is  re*  hod  Fn  tin- tall  of  Jerosakm,  which  h 
God's  final  and  emphatic  curse  on  nge*  of  rcl>cllion. 

ihr  fuatlflctifon  for  the  modern    itetorian  who  modifies  this 
picture  or  even  contudii  is  ir.  is  fn  tin:  ltd  thread}  mem 
that  this  is  the  view  of  the  latest  time,  and  thnt  if  we  disentangle 
the  doctllMfltl  -«"'"•  "i   then   a  leatt  Wfll   tell  a  very  different 
storv       U'li.iirwT  the  total  result,  the  Krf OUt  historian  will  give 

tin.-  do«  titne&n  the  weight  which  belongs  to  them.    The  en- 

vour  to  hormoniae  them  so  that  they  will  agree  in  the  lesson 
they  teach  bring*  H  at  OOCe  into  difficulty.     If,  as  one  document 
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affirms,  David  had  a  Teraphim  (an  idolatrous  image)  in  his 
house,  and  if,  as  another  document  asserts,  the  law  against  idola- 
try was  promulgated  before  the  time  of  David,  we  are  in  a  hope- 
less muddle  ;  for  all  the  documents  agree  that  David  was  obedi- 
ent to  the  will  of  God.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  document 
which  has  antedated  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  we  should  frankly 
recognise  this.  A  parallel  casein  the  life  of  Gideon  will  meet  us 
in  our  later  investigation. 

The  obvious  lesson  from  what  has  been  said  is  that  the  student 
must  first  concern  himself  with  the  history  of  tradition.  He 
must  clearly  distinguish  the  different  documents  which  have  been 
wrought  into  the  Biblical  text,  and  Ik  able  to  give  each  one  its 
approximate  date.  The  testimony  of  each  one  must  then  be 
taken  for  the  period  in  which  it  belongs,  for  it  is  evident  that 
its  primary  value  is  here.  The  Chronicler  has  no  independent 
value  for  the  history  of  David ;  but  for  the  history  of  his  own 
generation  his  work  is  priceless.  The  success  of  the  historian 
depends  upon  getting  at  what  each  author  has  to  reveal  concern- 
ing his  own  time.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  charge  that  the  historian  in  trying  to  date  his  documents 
is  moved  by  an  evolutionary  bias.  Progress  there  must  be  in  all 
history,  or  it  would  not  be  history.  It  need  not  be  difficult 
for  the  Old  Testament  historian  to  determine  questions  of  early 
or  late  without  being  under  a  bias  of  any  kind.1 

In  the  history  of  tradition  we  must  include  those  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  which  are  not  distinctively  historical.  How  great 
importance  these  prophetical  and  poetical  books  have  for  the 
history  of  their  times  must  be  evident.  But  it  is  also  evident 
that  we  cannot  take  them  for  what  the  Jewish  editors  supposed 
them  to  be  until  we  have  verified  their  claims.  The  various  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  for  example,  must 
be  examined  and  dated  before  they  are  used  for  historical  pur- 
poses. In  such  cases  the  historian  works  hand  in  hand  with  the 
literary  critic,  or  freely  avails  himself  of  his  predecessor's  results. 

1  A  thorough  discussion  of  the  tradition  as  a  preliminary  to  a  history 
of  Israel  was  made  by  Ewatd  in  his  Gesehiehte  des  Volkes  Israel  (third  edi- 
tion in  seven  volumes,  1864-1808,  English  Translation,  6  vols.,  1869-1883). 
Unfortunately  Ewald  was  wrong  in  his  theory  of  the  order  of  the  docu- 
ments. His  error  was  corrected  by  Wellhausen  in  his  Gesehiehte  Israels.  I 
(later  editions  bear  the  title  Prolegomena  tur  Gesehiehte  Israels).  Notice 
also  WincWcr'f  statement  in  Kdlinsehriften  una"  Altes  Testament*,  p.  208, 


IO 
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Having  got  at  the  history  of  tradition  we  may  inquire  for  the 
facts  which  lie  behind  the  tradition.  In  this  inquiry  we  are  often 
obliged  to  confess  our  ignorance.  What  actually  happened  at  a 
given  epoch  is  eternally  concealed  from  us  where  (as  is  so  often 
the  case)  the  documents  are  lacking.  Nevertheless  we  have 
reason  to  feel  that  the  main  outlines  are  reasonably  clear.  In 
the  endeavour  to  trace  them,  we  shall  follow  the  course  laid  down 
by  the  Old  Testament  itself. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  ORIGINS 

The  Hebrew  narrative  books  as  they  are  now  in  our  hands 
have  a  well-defined  scheme  of  history.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  gives  a  chronological 
outline  of  the  first  period,  which  ends  with  the  Deluge.  A  fresh 
start  is  made  with  Noah,  the  second  father  of  the  race.  In  this 
period  the  whole  race  of  mankind  is  grouped  genealogically,  and, 
as  it  appears,  geographically ;  the  three  zones  of  the  known  world 
being  assigned  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah  and  their  descendants. 
Attention  is  then  directed  to  Abraham,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Shem.  This  is  because  he  is  the  father  of  the  group  of  peoples 
to  which  Israel  belongs.  In  the  family  of  Abraham  we  are  intro- 
duced to  Ishmael  and  Isaac.  But  Ishmael  is  dismissed  from  the 
record  with  a  mere  genealogy,  that  we  may  devote  ourselves  to 
Isaac  and  his  line.  The  two  sons  of  Isaac  are  brought  before  us 
in  the  same  way,  and  a  genealogical  account  of  the  clans  of  Esau 
is  given  before  they  in  turn  are  dismissed,  that  we  may  give  exclu- 
sive attention  to  Jacob  and  his  sons.  These  are  the  main  sub- 
jects of  the  narrative,  up  to  which  the  rest  has  skilfully  led. 

It  is  necessary  for  its  to  note  however  that  this  plan  of  history, 
which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  point  of  completeness,  is 
due  to  the  latest  of  the  authors  who  have  been  concerned  in  the 
composition  of  Genesis.  These  numbers  and  genealogies  are  the 
work  of  the  Priestly  author,  who  wrote  certainly  after  the  year 
500  B.C.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  time  which 
delighted  in  genealogical  tables — as  we  see  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  written  a  little  later — he  brought  the 
whole  early  history  into  tabular  form.  The  divisions  of  his  his- 
tory are  in  fact  entitled  geriealogies.  Even  the  sketch  of  the 
Creation  has  the  subscription  "  This  is  the  Book  of  Genealogy  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,"1  and  similar  titles  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
other  divisions  of  his  work. 

1  A  slight  alteration  of  the  received  text  is  here  accepted,  as  ma^e  by  Ball, 
Tne  Book  of  Genesis,  in  Hanpt's  SacAeJ  Bottt&f  the  Old  Testament  (189$). 
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On  account  of  thin  formal  and  schema:  ■•<  of  the  work 

of  I",  thffl  wctk  wu  in.iiJc  tlic  baabol  the  composite  i»<><>k  before 

us  ,  lor  it  a  evident  thai  two  very  different  hands  have  been  at 
work  in  the  uccounl  of  the  Creation.  The  writer  of  The  ("Old  and 
dignified  luirative  In  (Jencsis  i1-*4"  could  not  have  written  ilit- 
brilliant  and  imaginative gkctoh  which  runs  through  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  book.  Jn  tnu  latter,  • 
is  evidently  the  more  primitive  account.  Yahweh  ■  is  naively 
human-  He  experimena  rith  Mis  creation.  Me  ahapea  man 
out  of  clay ;  then  having  given  him  life  He  forms  the  other 
anlmall  tORC  Whether  they  will  be  fit  companions  of  man  Only 
when  He  jiecs  that  none  of  these  mectfl  die  exigency  dt*>  He  fall 
upon  the  device  of  taking  a  part  of  the  man  himself  to  make  into 
a  woman.     Furthermore,  he  plants  a  garden  in  the  East,  in  which 

Mr  Himself  dwrlK.  He]  htcei  ihr  man  in  il  tt  His  gardcnei  to 
till  it  and  to  guard  it.  Al  He  take*  His  evening  walk  there,  He 
discover;  man's  guilt  by  his  l>ehaviour— of  any  exercise  of 
omniscience  there  n  no  question.  He  r\  pels  man  In >in  the  garden 
K  he  has  become  dangerously  like  a  divine  being.  All  this 
i^  very  delightful  /uul  very  primitive. 

It  i Iocs  not  seem  venturesome  to  declare  that  this  cosmology  is 
different  from  the  other  [fl  iltnt  it  took  Its  origin  In  I  he  desert, 
It  begins  by  declaring  thai  In  the  day  when  Vahwch  made 
heaven  and  earth, there  was  no  bush  of  the  field  on  the  earth,  and 
no  gram  had  sprung  ip,  beciusi"  >  ahweh  had  not  ruined  on  the 
earth,  and  there  was  no  man  to  till  the  ground.  In  the  detert, 
heihage  i  rings  lip  after  the  rain,  and  the  tilled  ground  is  ground 
that  his  been  reclaimed  from  the  wnaie  by  the  man  who  carefully 
husband*   ha  water-supply.      This  Is   in  contrast    with  the  ether 

1  Sfi  '.v.-  «  ill  draignate  the  I'rfesrly  writer,  m  m  i.ire„-nir<  wild  nnw  tmnmun 
VM^e.      The  Other  writer*  ol   the    1 1..  v..ini.  h   arn  J    (thv    Y.ihn-ixl,   fatal  hi* 

u*cof  th<  divine  name  YaAw*),   \\  (die  SofefifCi  fan  hi*  prefers 
RtoAim  *•  the  name  of  H>n\\,  and  l>  |iht  inthoi  ul   Dei  I  Ai  J 

ibowse-ntaftad  Interest  ta  the  btotor)  of  Jndah  he  U  sometime*  call'- 1  the 

Judaic  writer,  and  E,  by  cottlr*%(.  El  ibe  SfAniMtit      A  xr ry  lull  disc HM inn 

ol  the  nature  ot  die  documcnlt  is  given  hy  Carponicr  and   |Imcr>by,    TO* 

■      mt%    I,   1**00,  \\.   also   Drlggs,    Iii£hft    Oiticiim  vf  tk*  lt*.\>if<»*h , 

I0Q7 

'  It  aeema  lwltvr  to  usr  tliiv.  which  b  the  Hebrew  n»mn  (or  I  iod  than  i<» 
take  a  more  general  and  leu  definite  word.  The  orthography  i»  mieiided  IO 
nprocnl  what  wj>  pi-jUjblv  the  original  pronunciation  See  the  new 
)  lehrew  Lexicon  U  P  K,  **»  ;w. 
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conception,  according  to  which  the  primeval  chaos  was  the  pri- 
meval ocean,  or  the  primeval  mud,  from  which  the  water  must  be 
drained  into  the  great  subterranean  reservoir  before  the  dry  land 
could  appear. 

The  creation  story  of  the  Yahwist  cannot  be  correctly  esti- 
mated without  considering  the  other  legendary  or  mythological 
material  of  his  narrative.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  Deluge,  which 
possibly  did  not  belong  in  the  earliest  form  of  J,  we  may  look  at 
his  story  of  the  Confusion  of  Tongues.  Here  we  see  clearly 
that  he  has  the  intention  to  account  for  the  present  state  of  man- 
kind in  contrast  with  a  primitive  state  which  was  quite  different. 
If  all  our  race  be  descended  from  a  single  pair,  how  do  they 
come  to  speak  so  many  languages  ?  This  is  a  question  which  was 
forced  upon  him  by  what  he  saw  of  the  actual  condition  of  man- 
kind. And  in  answering  this  question  he  used  the  story  of  a 
tower  and  an  etymology,  neither  of  which  originally  had  any 
connexion  with  what  they  now  set  forth.'  Our  author  is  a  phi- 
losopher; he  is  interested  in  accounting  for  the  present  state  of 
things.  This  story  accounts  for  the  awkward  variety  of  languages  • 
spoken  by  mankind.  The  Deity  devised  it  to  check  the  too 
great  power  of  mankind.  Now  we  understand  the  earlier  narra- 
tive. Precisely  as  the  story  of  the  Confusion  accounts  for  the 
present  variety  of  speech,  so  does  the  story  of  the  Fall  account 
for  the  present  toilsome  lot  of  the  labourer.  The  toil  of  the  peas- 
ant is  far  more  exacting  than  we  should  expect  for  the  man  who 
was  created  to  keep  the  garden  of  Yahweh.  The  earth,  as  we 
now  see  it,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  thorns  and  briers.  This 
must  be  because  Yahweh  was  obliged  to  keep  man  in  check. 
He  had  aspired  too  high,  had  almost  become  like  God.  Equally 
strange  with  the  ceaseless  toil  of  man  is  the  painful  parturition  of 
woman  when  compared  with  the  easy  travail  of  the  animals.  It 
was  an  ingenious  speculation  which  solved  both  these  problems 
and  at  the  same  time  accounted  for  the  anomalous  life  of  the  ser- 
pent, by  the  story  of  the  temptation  and  fall  of  man. 

This  same  account  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  primitive  mythol- 
ogy by  its  treatment  of  the  serpent  as  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  drama.     We  have  no  difficulty  in  recognising  in  him  some- 

1  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  our  appreciation  of  the  author  is 
not  affected  by  his  etymology  of  the  name  Babel — an  etymology  which  is 
Impossible.      Tha  passage  is  Gen.  11  '"• 


ft 
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more  than  an  animal.      But  the  reason  b  that  to  the  writer 
nuis  wereioniettiiogfaon  than  animals**  #o  view  them. 
To  primitive  nan — io  dad  ftu   beyond  the  primitive  bo 

loct — all  BJ  something  demonic  About  them.     Not  that 

the  terpen i  is  the  tullen  angel  of  Milton's  poem,  or  the  Satan  of 
the  New  ToRHI  D  EDI  He  is  simply  a  jxntHt,  j  luiry  if  you  will, 
possessed  of  more  knowledge  than  the  other  animals,  but  otherwise 
like  them.  Diabolical  envy  or  malice  cannot  DC  IK  ril>ed  to  him. 
He  roi  niseis  IOBH  to  eat  nf  i he  fruit  /v«<;  JiJr,  txreanse  he  knows 
that  man  will  l>e  roiled  inward  the  life  of  the  gods  by  eating.  He 
has  not  wit  enough  to  foresee  that  Yahweh  will  resent  the  invasion 
■  if  Mis  prerogatives,  nor  has  he  strength  or  running  to  resist  the 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  lea  his  meddling.1 

I  lie   in. aerial  winch   J  embodied  in   bit   narrative  is  property 

described  by  the  term  mythological.      If  this  is  not  evident  from 

what   In  beBD  said  it  will   COOie  into  view  when  we  consider  a 

*  ■  tlon  Hnlch   wc  have  not  yet  studied.      This  is  the  accOUBl  of 

the  marriage  of  the  Sons  of  God  with  the  daughters  of  men.' 

The  Utile  lection  readl  as  follows: 

"And  when  men  beyan  lu  multiply  on  the  earth  an  J  "laughter*  were  born 
lu  IfaeOki  iht  SOU  of  God  Itt  thai  the  daughter*  uf  men  were  fmf.  and  they 
took  to  thcmsclvfli  wive*  oJ  All  whom  they  chose.  Then  Vuhwch  said, 
\\\  ij.irii  shall  not  continue  in  man  forever  nn  BCeOOBl  °t  their  rrrmy  He 
Ik  fit'nh,  and  Ins  days  shall  be  a  hundrtd  .ind  twenty  years." 

In  considering  this  obscure  passage  some  things  axe  not  ob- 
hcure.  The  first  is  that  the  Sons  of  Clod,  which  are  mentioned  in 
such  distinct  contrast  with  t lie  daughters  of  men,  must  be  beings 
of  another  order.  When  mtn  began  to  multiply  then  the  angefs 
were  enticed — this  is  the  only  propel  antithesis.  And  with  this 
interpretation  agrees  biblical  nRga  in  the  few  caaea  in  wl.ich 
the   Sons  of  Clod  are  mentioned.1      There  is  no  other  way  in 

1  Ttta  chancttf  <•(  the  lerprai  u*  idtaoafc  being  to  aanldeiuty  evident 

in  lh«  rnoit  divortc  mylholo^ir-  I  In-  I  rxecu  .t-rpctit  wijrthippcd  at  jerma- 
Uiti  till  the  hint  <>t  Benklall   i*   evidence    foi   the  view   ol    the  Hebrew*,     II 

Itt* 

•Gen.  0  '  •  The  paragraph  present?.  [xvlpuUc  difficulties  to  the  translator, 
ami  ha*  bean  the  subject  of  altmxt  erw!le««  <li«-u*%irm  '1  hr  tttident  may  read 
with  profit  Buddft,  Die SM&jt&l  '"  W  lf/(lo&3)|  ,^"',  "'  opposition  tKiorno 

ol  BaonVa  povafoai  Grsppc,  \tth€2eitttAn/tJbr&AJfkti  Witttnttte/t 

1889,  p.   139  it  .  among  the  eonmeatariai  Piilrnann  (ling.  'i'lunsl.  1897) 

give*  n  n.».nt  view   nl  ihc  »latr  oi  the  in<|iuri 

ct.  Pa,  J9l.  K9'""  and  Dan.  3°. 
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v.  lii.h  wc  can  do  justice  to  this  passage  with  its  use  of  the 
generic  word  ma*.     It  follows  that  wc  have  here  to  do  with  the 

nvrii I   the  jinn   iiu  use  the   tab  word  once ntore)  with 

human  beings.     So  the  pavu^e  wn  interacted  by  later  Juda- 
ism  and   by  the  early  Christians,'  whose  fully  developed  angel 
ology  was  able  to  make  uw  of  It  CO  ftOOOUDl  fbl  I  I  Dl    "i 

Our   author  has  a  le»  definite  I CptioD   of   the  Mipciln;iiwn 

beings  concerned  in  the  transaction  than  had  the  Fathers  of  the 
b,  bin   ihiii  they  ar.*  raperbuiaui  and   in  the  class  to  which 
Yahwch  belong>,  RCOtt  quite  i  It-.* i . 

1  1m    -IiII-tcikc   between   this  curly  writer  and   the  later  ones 
to  wfajc  h  1  have  alluded,  it  that  lie  Itno*  |  nothing  of  a  *  <  nd 
tiOQ  of  the  angels.      He  does  not  rail  ilit-ir  conduct  sinful.      Nor 
indeed  docs  he  condemn  the  human  lyings  involved.      All  lhat 

wc  discover  in  bta  account  ta  tu.n  Yahwtfi  ta  dbplentdi    And 

the  reason  that  Yahweh  is  displeased  is  that  by  the  conduct  of 
the  angels  His  spirit  is  brought  into  human  bodies.  Tin*  implies 
.i  dmgtfou*  increase  m  the  power  of  mankind-  The  dot 
met  by  the  decree  that  the  duration  ol  man  upon  earth  shall  I* 
cKjm[orative1y  brief.  It  is  the  prevention  of  immortality  wh'uh 
i»  the  chief  concern,  as  was  the  case  in  setting  a  guard  over  the 
trceol  hi'- 

In  similar  stories  in  other  mythologies  we  find  an  assault  made 
by  tlic  infciiur  gods  upon  the  throne  of  the  Creator.  It  u  natu- 
ral lo  suppose  thai  something  of  the  kind  waa  in  the  original 
from  which  our  author  drew.  l>eeausc  he  takes  pains  io  bring 
in  a  reference  to  the  giants,  offspring  of  the  tclcstial  marriages. 
Oo  the  other  hand,  the  absence  "f  .*.nv  i  ondemnation  of  Uie 
angels  argues  against  such  a  supposition.     The   mention  of  the 

;iiiU    i-.  simply   :i    ]iiece  of  Iradi  I  lOO    uir.ii:     il    Sjchfd    Uaii    n.iln- 

rally  to  the  text.  Gigantic  race*  were  thought  to  have  dwelt  in 
Palestine  before  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews.'  Mighty  men  like 
Nimrod  had  left  ;i  n.um*  ti>  mm  Deeding  generatlom  i  oandoa  of 
citioor  empires  weit  worshipped  as  gods  by  many  copies.  The 
Hebrew  could  not  make  thctn  gods,  lor  that  was  contrary  to  the 

1 1  •  i  flwapfs,  [oscpbus.  AmttfmUkii  Li  i ;  Encchi  <-'.  :'.  K,ri  Jubb 
U*%  s  '  * :  Snip*  ius  Severe*  Ckrvnua.  3'     1 1  ibo  ElMMMBgv'i  y*t 

4t.-ki/i  Jmirmtkum,   I,  p.  y*o 

1  Nam.  ij"      The  gum  Nimrod  possibly  cms-  stood  to  luuneciiuii  with 
oar  p»««i(C  ;   Budde,  L't£tt***t*ttt  p  J91. 
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genius  of  his  religion  bur  it  was  natural  u ir  him  to  find  some- 
thing superhuman  io  men  who  filled  ihc  earth  with  the  ictix  of 
their  name,  Ihc  1'iblual  iCCOUOt  doc*  not  condemn  these  heroes 
or  tyrants;    they  have  always  been,    ll  '  le  ..!>)<■<  n  <>i  adorn  i- 

lion  as  truly  as  of  terror.  What  onr  author  is  trying  to  do  II  CO 
account  for  them  and  at  the  •;uu-  inn.-  in  account  lor  the  brevity 
o!  hi  nun  life. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  we  have  here  a  piece  "t 
genuine  mythology.  And  tfaSfl  diaraticn.-sUion  extends  to  the 
whole  of  J's  material  for  this  peri" 
not  polytheistic  That  lie  ha*  preserved  only  fragment!  of  what 
circulated  in  his  lime  is  evident.'  What  he  preserved  lie  was 
able  to  bring  into  harmony  with  the  strictest  monotui-i  .m.  For 
the  Vahweh  of  our  account,  anthropomorphic  as  He  it,  is  yet 
the  supreme  God.  No  other  is  brought  into  rivalry  with  Him. 
And  we  in. iv  iv  aKothat  He  remains  worthy  of  our  reverence 
rven  in  the  primitive  stories  we  have  considered. 

What  WC  have  found  out  for  our  Old  Testament  history  is  that 
tins  |>arl  of  J  contains  nothing  that  can  Lc  called  historical  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  itnjxirtaaQt  which  the  story 
of  the  fall  of  man  has  had  in  the  history  of  thought  is  known  to 
everyone,  hut  consideration  of  tins  phase  of  the  subject  lickings 
to  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
fluence it  exercised  did  not  begin  till  after  the  completion  of  the 
Oh  I  Testament  canon.  There  is  not  one  indication  that  the 
Prophets  of  Israel  ever  gave  a  thought  CO  the  speculations  which 
the  Yuhwiat  has  clothed  for  us  in  these  attractive  stot 

With  this  negative  result  in  mind  we  turn  again  to  the  later 
narrative,  that  of  1*.  which,  as  already  remarked,  furnished  the 
(racoewoxlt  into  which  the  stories  of  J  have  been  fitted.  In  form 
thta  document  is  strictly  historical.  It  sets  before  us  the  crea- 
tive work  En  its  part*,  orderly  arranged  in  seven  days  It  then 
gives  a  genealogy  which  is  also  a  chronology,  naming  the  ycai 
in  which  each  of  the  ten  antediluwan  patriae  lis  received  a  first- 
born son.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  Flood,  which  close*  this 
period  i>i  tin- history  and  leaves  only  Noah  to  become  tin-  Dew 
head  of  the  race. 

It  is  hardly   necessary  to  ask  whether  this  author,  living  at  o 

1  Other  creation  uytht  circulated  In  Israel  down  to  »  ccunparetjwe'y  hue 

daw,  at  is  shown  by  (junket.  Com  men  tar  turn  Bucht  Gtnetit  (lQOl)  p.  asi  ft*. 
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roraparatMcly  late  date,  hail  Such   definite  and   precise  fol 
won  concerning  the  ■  vovld     Such information 

.  oil  eivably  have  come  to  him  by  ipeciil  r  sve  ation,1  but 

he  *ccun  to  ui.ikc  00  claim  to  I:.  VC  t1  UVtd  it  thu  f\fl  »t  IMOVI 
by  hi;  method  Cbewhcic,  he  wee  generally  dependent  upon  older 
written  which,   bovaveTj  he  freely  recast  to  meet  ihe 

Vr«WflOi  lihiiwn  lime-.  Iliis  <  i rales  .1  probability  that  hen  .iUj 
Dailori]  lependent.  Moreover  we  should  be  puzzled  to 
mm  tor  a  ipecial revelation of  10  early  an  eveoi  delivered  al 
m  late  .1  date     [fexai i  knowledge  of  the  pro  en  oft  ration  ami 

of  ll»c  longevity  of  the  antediluvian*  t\as  necessary  for  Israel's 
liKation  in  piety,  itthoui-:  Ikivu-  lM.-on  j;iven   DOOi  All 

(thercfore  ilnst  this  account  being  historl- 

te  natural  seme  of  tii 
In  *  the  account  ol  the  creation  bow  before  ns  with 

the  account  ;:  thfl  otbei  document,  we  arc?  at  once  rtruck  with 
the  difference  in  torn  the  point  of  view.     In  V  God  is 

transcendent.  He  no  longer  shapes  Kiftfflcfi  and  aiiiiiuds  out  o( 
clay;  He  doer,  not  BVI  mio  ilu.-u  mMnln;   Ho  doc*  not 

pi  uni  s  garden  or  walk  therein  He  spesltf  and  ir  is  done  ;  ^** 
tadtand  il  ltan<  fast  AH  that  is  necessary  is  that  He 
[  fay  let  there  be  tight  anil  the  light  Ifl  there;  Ut  there  Im 
*  frm&t*etit  and  tin-  firmament  comes  Into  being  HedOol  not 
experiment  with  I  lb  matct  fal .  eat  ii  •  lass  of  creatine- 1  ornes  into 
being  according  to  n  progressive  scheme,  each  is  conformed  to 
a  type,  each  is  "according  to  its  species/'  and  eo«h  is  pro- 
noonced  r«i  it  once.    Mythological  featur  tare  not  found. 

The  garden,  the  tree  of  life,  the  scjiaratc  formation  of  wo- 
man, t)  the  tempter  :iii  thete  have  <Ji-.;i]i]« 
Moreover  the  order  of  crt  I  led  It  is  no  longer  man 
ten  the  animal*,  it  b  fiat  inanimate  nature,  then  the  plants, 
the  loin  i  ihe  Mghet  anlmala,  finally  man  u  tbe<  town 
creation.  This  is  an  ordered,  one  might  pro|*rly  say  a  scien- 
tific, rcytesciilation.  In  the  account  of  the  creation  of  man  we 
might  find  a  rein  of  the  older  anthropoov  rphfem,  for  there  God 


1  ITi«  theory  ih».:  w«  have  haro  ■  tp«<uh|  nw\  I i .1  1 1  *!■    .,,  ■■  -i  Ml  itiew at 

the   actiuJ   proeo*  Of"  ui  in  -    01    ■**«   until 

.  -.t    K ■  .liter  fHMiuA*  GtuMuitt  det  Atten  TtsMmtmtt, 

I.  p  72(1     Ol  ihe  enormous  dUftcultlw  which  *ach  *  rheory  neert  In  the 

ution  A  ±  'logy.  *n,i  Mtronoaiy  11  11  K*«cJlett  10  »j«iJc. 
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say*  ///  us  maks  m.m  t/i  our  own  WUfgf      No  doubt  the  aut 
in  accoid  with  tin*  great  prophets  of  farael      moelvtd  God  ■ 

Dg  m  huami  farm.  Bui  his  notJVC  here  in  in  tmtplusise 
the  supremacy  of  man  over  other  created  beings,  a  supremacy 
th.it  is  Indicated  by  his  creation  In  the  dlvfiM  tiofg&    Man 

rules  over  ihc  lower  animals  beUUBG  br  is  like  Clod,  and  tr- 
eatise he  has  received  the  divine  nOBMnfaaion  to  subdue  the 
earth  *  Finally  an  entirely  new  feature  appears  in  ting  account, 
fot  the  creative  work  is  arranged  in  I  (P-atiw  week,  n&n  founda- 
tion for  I  he  religious  institution  of  the  Sabbath. 

These  striking  differences  BOO*  that  OUI  author  rewrote  the 
U  l  011DI  of  the  creation  to  suit  the  advanced  theology  of  his  own 
limes.  He  had  lost  appreciation  of  ihc  anthropomorphic  Yah- 
wch  of  the  earlier  time.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  lost  appre- 
ciation of  his  predecessor's  whole  philosophy.  To  him  the  hard 
lot  «ii  tin-  pttODt  was  not  traceable  to  a  primeval  curse.  To 
him  it  seemed  nccosary  thai  a  good  God  should  make  every- 
thing good.  None  the  lea*  he  believed  in  a  degeneracy  of  the 
ncfl  which  brought  punishment  En  the  shape  of  a  Deluge.  But 
tlii-.  vru  a  gradual  decadence  extending  through  the  antedilu- 
vian period. 

It  has  |*n  nine  < ■cnnin  of  late  years  that  P  was  influenced  in  htl 
account  of  tlie  uciliuu  by  Babylonian  conceptions.  The  most 
distinct  evidence  of  this  is  his  use  of  the  word  Tehfon  for  the 
primeval  abyss.  This  word  is  the  Babylonian  Tt<im,u.  the  monster 
inimical  to  the  gods  whose  body  furnishes  the  material  of  the  visi- 
ble universe.  But,  as  compared  with  the  Uabylotiian  account,  the 
part  played  by  the  Tehom  in  the  creation  is  insignificant.  The 
Uabylonian  account  is  mythological  in  a  high  degree;  it  swarms 
with  gods,  demigods,  monsters.  The  Biblical  account  has  been 
divttted  of  all  mythological  iratures.  Nevertheless  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  Babylonian  influence  is  present.  In  contrast  with  the 
story  of  J  which  makes  the  desert  the  ty|>e  of  the  original  chaos, 
wc  find  In  P  that  the  earliest  of  all  things  is  the  ocean,  or  rather 
the  primeval  slime  from  which  water  and  dry  land  are  separated 
by  the  divine  fiat.     This  is  in  accordant*  with  the  Babylonian 

onting  to  th#  Chaldeut  nivtliolugy  men  arc  iiiirlligcni  liecaute 
made  (in  parti  of  th«  blood  of  Kel.  Ct  /inuutti.  /•',/■/,,.*,  Mid  i*<it>yh>n 
uihe  i'rfcjtAiihtt,  p.  14.  The  ctAinplc  ihotvt  how  far  removed  our  authvi 
»  fruin  mch  crude  speculation*. 
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conception  where  Ocean  and  Tiantat  mingle  their  waters  at  thfl 

i*l  rill   (In 

ly  to  r»e  ROppOOCd  that  so  strict  a  Jew  it  the  Priestly 
author  wus.  wouM  borrow  directly  from  Babylonian  mythology, 
for  ih  be  .11.  abomination  to  him     lim  we  know  that 

.  Influence!  had  reached  Palestine  at  a  very  early  day. 
Doubtless  the  cosmology  had  passed  into  Hebrew  thoughl  Rftd 
been  modified  long  before  our  author  pal  his  story  into  shape. 
Phicnii  ian  literature  shows  something  analogous.1 

The-  Curious  reader  may  ask  why  [|  tfclfl  author  ll  so  anxious  to 
represent  hii(*od  oa  thoroughly  transcendent,  he  should  leave  so 
palpable  on  anthropomorphism  as  that  contained  In  the  sentence: 
Ltt  us  maJtf  mmbb  in  or*r  image.  For  it  will  be  held  that  here 
arc  traces  Of  other  heavenly  rowers  with  whom  God  consults 
before  carrying  out  His  design.  In  reply  it  is  only  nffflffitrj  to 
ihc  poat-exSlfc  period,  In  winch  P  belong,  ibe 
doctrine  of  angels  was  already  well  developed.  Elohim  was 
indeed  transcendent.  But  He  had  a  heavenly  court  made  Up  of 
these  high  officials,  with  whom  it  was  seemly  for  Him  tu  take 
el  in  any  matter  of  Importance.  It  is  only  to  mark  the  im- 
portance of  the  step  now  to  be  taken  that  He  here  departs  from 

method.  Nor  doe*  He  yield  a  jot  of  Hispre-emiiienre 
by  *o  doing.  The  ingelfl  who  arc  invited  to  co-operate  do  not 
■d  ally  tjlce  purl  in  the  creation  of  man;   they  only  look  on  as 

Of   the    important    work    in   wUc))   llietf  sovereign   is 

engaged 

The  Originality  of  P  ia  perhaps  sufficiently  set  forth  in  what 
Stm/itH  in*"  Semit,   Rttigioru^tMiieAte,  1  (187c1).  p.  11 ; 

DUlSMtili,    Q  . ■  ,,u\'y    /■  »,(V»*«/A^(lS*i7)  p.    33"     I 

lMnckcr.  f Jittery  ef  Antiquity.  1,  p  35  j ;  Holiin^or,  f.'/«/r.*/  ( Kun#r 
Iliad,  i,   p.  iG  If.;  Jasiiuw.   JCrUgum  if  BttfhntA  xnJ  AuyfUL 

(«*W.   pp.  4^7  {'  '■■  ■■'..,/  ffaSySmiteAi  t/ffatJUtAtt 

<iv»ii-     Pdiowch,  fi^yhnUcki  ll'e'n  ktyfkmgttfm (18961.  And  SchraiJer's 
tMri     I  /     airs    imntbtioM    <-t    th*«    Kahvlunisn    tttlt. 
I  itlmiunt  *•(  th«  Babylonian  account  ol  the  eiealion  m 

Ball,  i  1  1 1899),  pp.  i-*> ;  Kofsrtk,  Authority 9*iArtk*> 

PUxhes,    The    Oni    Ttitamrnt  in   tkt   L\?Kt  </f  tkt 
ui  Kcttnit  1/  Assyria  (19OJ).  pp.  t£-$6      Cf<   al*o  KHfhutJtrtftm 
am/  A  '»/.' p    50M  (T       A   mythological    iwfval   in   lh*    H«nww 

•CCoinc  lis  lft«  <l*<cUrolit>n  that  the  iun  »«»  made  lo  rub  the  day  an<l  ihe 
moon  tr  m//  the  night-  language  that  !s  Intelligible  on  I)  on  the  theory  thai 
the  »uu  and  boon  an  aaiouted  being*     *«*!*  uf  deorigodl  (Zinineni) 
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has  been  said.  Th..i  h  finality  ia  seen  not  ;»>  invention  of  new 
material  but  in  the  rearrangement  of  what  already  exists.  Prob- 
ably we  owe  to  him  the  LfrangemeiH  of  ihc  creative  work  in 
the  time  of  one  week.     It  has  of  remarked  that  hie 

numlwr  of  acts  Of  creation  dot-.;  not  really  fit  his  scheme.  I  lie 
actual  ni.iiii  ■•!  ij  terfodsJ  eight,  so  thai  bets  obliged  co  crowd 
.»  i|.i  il'li  work  into  tWO  of  the  d,tyv  Hi-  m  ( in,  thru-tore  to  have 
taken  a  prior  account  which  arranged  the  creation  in  eight  acts. 
This  he  compmtted  EatOfitsdayB  In  onlrr  \>  yivi-  ilu-  vii.ii.uli 
MM  rest  That  God  rested  on the  Sabbath  is  also  utugbt  En  one 
edition  of  the  Decalogue. 

The  ijeriod  between  Adam  and  Noah  is  filled  up  with  two 
genealogies,  one  of  Cam  and  one  of  Serb.'  The  latter  shows 
iteclf  to  belong  to  I'  by  its  formal  and  statistical  character.  The 
author  is  careful  to  begin  by  a  repetition  of  the  language  he  has 
already  used  in  his  account  of  the  creation  of  man — chat  he  was 
created  in  the  likeness  of  l  rodp  that  they  were  created  male  and 
female,  and  that  God  had  blessed  them,  He  then  proceeds  with 
the  statement  that  A-  am  i  id  I  hundred  and  thirty  years,*  and 
begat  ason  in  his  iiktntss.  This  phrase  does  not  recur  in  any  of 
the  following  generation*,  and  its  omission  is  perhaps  an  indica- 
tion that  the  farther  men  removed  from  their  first  created  anccs- 
ror  the  le<K  they  had  of  the  divine  image.1  Ten  generations  are 
» 'Minted,  Noah  being  the  tenth.  Adam,  the  fust,  was  created 
good;  Noah,  the  last,  was  well  pleasing  to  God  ;  but  all  the 
in  Noah' it  tine  had  corrupted  its  way  so  that  a  Deluge  was 
t  tn  destroy  all  but  Noah  and  his  family.  As  this  author  ig- 
nored the  Story  of  the  Fall  and  as  he  rejected  the  account  of  the 
angelic  nun  ago  ,  together  with  the  giant  progeny  thereof]  we 
must  assume  that  in  his  view  rhe  corruption  had  come  in  gradu- 
ally in  the  course  of  the  ten  generations.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  this,  th;it  are  are  expressly  pointed  to  two  men  En  the  list 
who  were  righteous  :  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  for  his  blame- 
less Ufe  was  translated.  It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  should  lie 
said  unless  it  WSS  though!  thai  BnoGfl  was  removed  from  a  wicked 

1  CJ«n.  4  »-».  and  J  «■*. 

*  The  variation*   in   ihc  different   text*   in  llic  matter  of    number i   will   be 
considered  litter 

*Thfl  i*  i"<*  RsbbtDfatl    DQtiOQi  Utreiktlk  K*H*  (\\  un«rhc"*  trintUtion, 

P-  «oS>. 
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and  povnn  gcnenrfan  Noah  also  is  declared  hi  have  been 
righteous  among  his  contemporaries  ami  to  have  walked  with 
God  '  Hero  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  u  a  contrast 
pointed  OUR  This  view  is  i onsistrnil)  tarried  out  by  thr 
numlxnv  in  the  Samaritan  text,  which  nuke  the  three  men 
who  stand  nean- i  to  Bnocfc,  namely;  Jared,  Mcthuticlah,  and 
tamcrh,  all  perish  in  the  Flood.  Bui  whether  this  prove; 
the  numbers  of  the  Samaritan  to  be  tlic  original  il  open  BO 
question. 

Tlir  Damben  of  this  list  have  l>een  made  the  bttU  of  ehrono- 
logical  systems  ilu'Mi  10  .»  very  l ei.cn I  time,'  It  is  Enpoalblo 
longer  so  to  use  them,  for  in  the  first  place  it  is  no  longer  pos»i- 
Me  to  believe  that  the  llw  01  IBCfl  ever  extended  to  nine  hun- 
dred jcai^  or  more 1  v:<.oi)dly  wc  can  not   Mie\c  thai   the 

creation  of  man  took  place  at  so  late  a  date  as  rejultl  from  this 
genealogy,  whichever  text  we  follow.  The  apologetic  makeshift 
which    interprets   the    names  in  tint   '.■■»:  .ts  [In-  units  oi  •■  p.:u  -,m 

chal  dynasties"  need)  no  refutation. 

i5.it  while  rejecting  the  historic  it y  M  these  numbers  wc  may 
yet  inquire  for  the  intention  of  the  author.  It  seem*  altogether 
likely  that  he  was  proceeding  upon  a  theory.  The  touml  mini- 
ber  ten  as  the  number  of  generations  in  the  first  period  of  the 
world's  history  indicate*  as  much  In  attempting  to  discover 
hU  general  scheme,  we  are  hampered  bj  the  d  fferenca  In  the 
texts  which  hare  come  down  t-j  as.  The  Greek  translation  (in 
the  copies  moti  on  at)  adds  a  hundred  years  to  the  peri  id 
POd  in  each  man's  life  hefnrr  thr  birth  of  his  fir.: 

He  of  two  names.      When  allowance   is  made  for 
minor  variations,  this  recension  nan  &tilt  add.  *fgh1  hn 

dred  yeart  to  the  period  between  the  Creation  and  ihe  Rood 
On  the  other  hand  tlic  Samoriun  text  of  the  Pentateuch  ihortcm 

■C«t>.  6  *  •  wntMK#  rA  V,  parallel  |r>  llv  dedication  ol  J  m  J  ' 
*0»ri*li*n  auifiort  nave  j*rn«raJly  arran^c-i    their  bUtonk  •  of  the  vorldcci 
tW  Bftriiutl  Khcmc.     Thus  Kuaobius  wr^ie  a  Chronicle  on  this    Ntsii      Ttvi 
durYulrvof  digesting  all  the  Ulbllcal  dara  into  aa>nv»icrii  irfcohi  I*  shown 

\-y  rh*  mimr*r  nl    llil.timl  chrrmnlnjjir*  th»t   hnvr    rw>#n   i  Xn  ri. 

^iven  in  the  article  SUitrrtkmumg; in  the  )  •  mytbf&dit. 

The  *j»iem  mosl  irkJcl}  iccepted  unoo|  I  aglliti-spcAking  ;«->)>lc«  i»  tlui  od 
Arch]  Ishop  l  il  ei   expounded  *\  kogch  la  hi*  fen  ■ 
Vc4«.  XI  ami  \lli  and  :- no  tag  iht  hasit  of  hi*  Arm.u'n  Sum  (WOTtlj 
VIII  snd  IX> 


the  jicriod  by  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.1  Ir  is  argued 
in  favuur  of  the  Samaritan  form  of  the  tabic  that  it  is  vaott  syia- 
metrical,  shortening  men's  lives  gradually  down  to  the  time  of 
Noah,  who  alone,  as  a  restorer  of  primitive  righteousness,  renrhes 
the  age  of  Adam.  Consonant  with  this,  the  same  form  of  text 
makes  the  years  of  fatherhood  a  diminishing  scries  down  to  Noah, 
who  again  forms  an  exception.  But  the  Greek  readings  btV4 
alsu  fjiinil  numerous  advocates.  As  pointed  out  by  fflpTll 
ii-\  .\tc  btted  UpOD  a  system,  for  they  make  three  thousand 
years  to  have  elapsed  at  the  birth  of  Peleg  whose  MUM  (4ivktol) 

Indtcam  half  the  expected  duration   >i  tin  ■  »i  ■  •  I — rib   thou- 

wild  year*.  Asimilir  cab . irl.it ion  liesat  the  basis  of  the  received 
Hebrew  text,  for,  as  hai;  recently  liecn  shown,  its  author  intended 
to  date  the  building  of  Solomon"*  Temple  three  thousand  year; 
after  the  Creation.  On  the  whole  wc  may  lay  that  this  is  vbaX 
wc  should  expect  from  the  Priestly  author,  as  to  him  the  Temple 
was  really  the  centre  of  history.  We  need  not  be  surprised  to 
And  I  ii  h  different  systems  imported  into  the  text  by  the  t  bange 
of  its  readings,  for  the  later  Hebrew  literature  busied  itself  assid- 
uously witfc  d;ites  and  figures.1  Had  the  Priestly  author  carried 
hid  work  beyond  the  Conquest,  wc  should  be  more  certain  of  his 
theory. 

mi  mil  K-iiccs  seem  to  be  indicated  in  this  section  by 
the  tea  patriarchs,  for  Babylonian  legend  makes  ten  kings  to 
have  reigned1  in  the  antediluvian  period.  There  i*  also  l  cari- 
ous coincidence  between  the  168  myriads  of  years  which  the 
Chaldean  account  aiwigns  to  the  creation  and  the  1 68  hours 
(seven  days)  which  the  Biblical  author  allows  for  the  same  event 

'Comparative  i»hle%  *htmiti£  tlirv  variation!  are  Rivrn  tiy  Iffidrpger, 
Hittoria  SStfU  PtUnartkawnm.  t:fch*r.  t'hmu*l*$i.i  -Vrf.-ru,  ami  by  several 
ol  ihe  more  r*cent  writers,  at  Kudde,  AW/faAf  I  ■ 

1  SymmMta,  I.  p.  $3  f. 

1  On  the  threv tOOOMnd  year*  from  the  Creadon  to  the  Temple  tf    1 
m  (he    Zntttkr.  /ut  ,(.    tUUtt    ll'ni,nr,-hiift,     IQOO.    p.    I  36    If        Ihr   thrff 
lhoutin<1   yr«rt  are  pointed  out  in   IV    Kidm«.  while   (he  A»*umption   of 
Moses  apparently  indicAic«  the   same  figure.     The  Book  of  Jubilee- 
fitty  j 1 1 : ..!«.-  period]  "'  fort)  iiiii.  fmn  M  b  Ifl  :!■•  I |W  I  oi  l  -iunn. 

'According  to  Baroifoi     n*»  ronnnoiuhntu  in  dm  mwm  on  In  dii 
coverwl.     PraCauoc  HoflUMft  binjMrioni  ittanpl  En  rka  /^»wv/f»^/  cf  ik* 
I  A *< A -ec kg?,  iSi),i,  p  J4^ff.,  *^  probably  nei  Enteodcd 
tu  l«e  taken  serkrosly.     Tr«c«  of  UabylooUn  iaflueoce  ajc,  however.  n»OX< 
a»cd  by  GunM,  Ctnesu,  p.  Ui  f. 
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We  can  scarcely  avoid  seeing  here  an  intentional  contradiction — 
the  power  of  God  was  such  that  He  did  in  an  hour  what  the  heathen 
mythologist  supposed  would  take  ten  thousand  years.  Other 
calculations  intended  to  bring  the  Hebrew  numbers  into  relation 
with  those  of  the  Chaldean  account  are  too  complicated  to  com- 
mand much  confidence.'  What  is  more  to  our  purpose  here  is 
the  evident  dependence  of  this  genealogy  upon  the  genealogy  of 
Cain  which  just  precedes  it  in  our  text.  Adam,  Enoch,  and 
Lamech  are  names  common  to  the  two  lists.  In  the  Greek  two 
others  are  alike,  a  fact  which  points  to  their  original  identity ; 
for  in  this  case  dissimilation  is  a  more  probable  result  of  trans- 
mission than  assimilation.  In  any  case  the  resemblance  of  Mehu- 
jael  to  Mahaleel,  of  Methushael  to  Methuselah,  of  Cainan  to  Cain 
is  sufficiently  striking  to  attract  our  attention.  Irad  and  Jared 
differ  by  only  a  letter,  and  Enosh  is  a  synonym  of  Adam.  These 
resemblances  and  identities  make  it  quite  certain  that  the  Priestly 
writer  has  copied  and  adapted  the  names  given  by  his  predeces- 
sor. Conjectures  which  find  in  these  names '  mythological 
survivals  should  therefore  be  applied  to  the  Cainite  table  only. 

Now  the  Cainite  table  is  apparently  a  Palestinian  production. 
Cain  the  son  of  Adam  must  be  the  progenitor  of  the  well-known 
Kenites,  the  friends  and  allies  of  Israel.'  Wanderers  and  nomads 
they  were  during  the  whole  history  of  Israel.  It  does  not  seem 
violent  to  see  in  the  other  names  of  the  list  clan  names.  In  fact 
we  find  Enoch  as  the  name  of  a  clan  of  Bedawin.*  Irad  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  Arad,  a  district  of  the  Wilderness; 
but  such  districts  are  often  named  from  the  clans  that  inhabit 
them.  Tubal  has  been  recognised  as  the  eponym  of  the  Tibareni, 
while  Jabal  and  Jubal  are  expressly  called  fathers  of  tent-dwell- 

1  Still  it  is  remarkable  that  the  number  of  weeks  in  the  1656  years  of 
Genesis  is  the  number  of  five-year  periods  in  the  Chaldean  sum  (432,000 
years) ;  see  Marti's  article  Chronology  in  the  Eneyehp.  Bibliea.  Further- 
more, Enoch,  the  seventh  in  the  Biblical  list,  corresponds  to  the  seventh 
Babylonian  king  who  was  called  by  the  sun-god  into  his  presence,  and 
instructed  in  the  secrets  of  astronomy  and  astrology.  Zimmern.  Biblitcht 
und  Baby  I.  Urgesch.,  p.  29,  and  also  in  KeiHnsekri/ten  und  Altes  Testa- 
ment? p.  540  ff. 

»Cf.,  for  example,  Ewald,  Geschhhte*  I,  p.  383  (Eng.  Trans.  I,  p.  267  f.). 

•The  name  of  the  man  and  the  name  of  the  clan  are  exactly  the  same 
In  Hebrew,  notice  Num.  24  B,  Jd.  4  ". 

*  Gen.  25  * — a  son  of  Afidian  would  of  course  be  a  clan  of  Bedawin. 
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ix\fi   and   music-loving  tribt-t.      Vanished   trilx-s.    like   Ad    and 
"II urn i»:< l   id   Arabic  Itictiiuuc.  night  iwrfJ  be  calkd   stehufed 
i out M  t'ltui)  .in.:  Mf.thu.sh.icl  ( i'i<  •  //. 

It  only  Ca&fim  this  to  notice  that  LAEBft  i  is  the  typical 
Bedtwy,  En  possession  ol  the  twotd  Invented  i>>  his  vm,  the 
Mnnli.  in.-  i:  i.i  111  his  good  right  VtB  to  SfCflgC  him  on  his 
enemies: 

11  Heerkeo  i"  "iv  voice,  wives  <>f  I  uneehl 
Give  ear  to  my  speech, 
1  |WI  miu-Iv  lift)  ;t  RttB  (0|  DVOODdlog  me, 

Ami  :i  i.td  (or  striking  DM  '■ 
U  Cain  b  avenged  sevenfold, 
Then  Latnech  seventy  and  seven."  * 

The  ability  and  the  readiness  to  answer  blow  with  blow  and  to 
lake  iboitdanl  revenge  for  insults  are  admired  in  this  state  of 
society.  Wc  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  llic  Lamech  here 
depicted  was  anything  but  an  admirable  character  to  the  earliest 
reciter  of  his  story.  The  theory  sometimes  advanced  that  Lantech 
is  introduced  as  the  invents  of  j«jI>  u-nny ,  and  tluit  he  i 
demncd  for  his  innovation,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  these  early  chapters  of  Genesis  we  thus  dfsCOvei  various 
strata  of  tradition.  IVilups  llic  oldest  is  the  nomad  saga  of 
Cain.  According  to  this,  the  nomad  Cain  wu  the  first  born  of 
Adam.  His  descendants  followed  their  father's  profession  down 
to  T-amech,  whn  w:i'.  in  lir-t  i-n.-s-s  ami  stri-ninnisnrss  ;dl   (hat   ihe 

Bsdawy  ought  to  l>c.  From  his  sona  Spring  1*>C  VJI  ";i  ,;l 
aiona  of  mankind  hereditary  guilds  ol  hercNunn.  smith'/.,  and 
musicians.  With  this  noimd  *u;:i  w<>  ui:u'  i-lass  the  r:irliest 
>:i  BtotV|  for,  as  wc  have  seen,  this  story  made  Lbc  I  Katlof) 
bc^in  with  the  uninhabitable  desert.  In  this  desert  Vnhwch 
began  by  planting  a  garden.  If  the  desert  was  Northern  Arabia, 
tin-  G.tidrii  w.is  |»t«ilubly  the  oasis  of  Damascus.'    In  the  Garden, 

1  Gen  i r' '  I  he  Song  of  l-»mcch  h««  ru-mi  riCB  tn  miirh  ducoscfon  I 
ka*e  adopted  the  bttrpfftiatiMi  ol  ftsde.     See  hb  utkh  n  &u  A'>>/»< 

-fi.AfM  in  hi*  ZtfttfAri/t,  t^H-  '***•*>,  reprinted  in  fail  AtUgnV^AJ/t  AiaJfm* 

i'.-Ji*  Raien  und  Al<h.iv.litiiii;.-n,    \ 

'The  description  «"»*   the   <iir«Jen  and   (i<  foot  rli-ers  in  (ien.  2  ,w6  fs  a 

'"ii.      It   evidently  Mf'  D    (deal    Nld    Enfold*  to 

I     >t.   l-'den  b  TJibylomi.     Thnt  the  oricjinel   Hehrou    bldltios   w-oM    put 

i!i<-   ■  >•  UJ..1.  >(    iiim  in  Syria  w»»  NQ  I'.v  cxrlice   miilim.  i,.   KaUaSSVi 

H .  )■['    i:f>.  ni\.  The  only  Hiblicil  occurrence 
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man  was  too  ambitious.  He  aspired  after  the  knowledge  that 
should  make  him  like  God,  and  he  was  therefore  expelled.  A 
sign  was  granted  him,  however,  as  a  pledge  that  God  had  not  al- 
together deserted  him  amid  the  dangers  of  the  desert.  When 
the  race  began  to  multiply  on  earth  came  the  intermarriage  with 
the  jinn,  resulting  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  This  culminated  in  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel — rumors  of  whose  vastness  must 
have  reached  the  desert-dwellers  far  and  wide.  Yahweh  inter- 
vened for  His  own  protection,  and  the  resulting  state  of  division 
among  men  has  continued  until  the  present  day.  In  this  narra- 
tive, Noah  appears  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  vine  and  the 
progenitor  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 

The  Israelite  peasant  had  a  less  favourable  view  of  the  Bedawy 
and  his  life — marauding  and  murderous  as  he  knew  it  to  be.  To 
him  such  a  life  seemed  to  be  the  punishment  for  some  great  crime. 
Hence  the  author  who  gave  the  tradition  literary  form  injected 
into  the  narrative  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel — what  more  likely 
than  the  murder  of  the  unoffending  Abel  by  the  Kenite  patriarch  ? 
In  the  light  of  this  story  the  mark  of  Cain  receives  a  new  signifi- 
cance, though  even  here  it  is  not  the  stigma  which  popular  inter- 
pretation makes  it.  The  author  who  made  this  insertion  had  re- 
ceived also  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge,  and  he  fitted  it  into  his 
narrative  as  best  he  might,  making  the  marriage  of  the  angels 
prepare  the  way  for  it. 

Some  time  later  P  took  up  the  subject.  The  treatment  was  too 
elaborate  and  too  mythological  for  him.  He  therefore  boldly  re- 
wrote the  whole  section.  After  the  Creation  he  needed  only  the 
genealogical  table,  whose  names  he  borrowed,  inserting  the  chron- 
ological data.  His  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  probably 
accounts  for  his  making  the  corruption  of  mankind  a  gradual  proc- 
ess. In  the  course  of  ten  generations  corruption  became  rife  and 
the  Deluge  followed.  Cain  and  Abel  disappeared  and  Seth  alone 
remained  as  the  son  of  Adam  from  whom  all  mankind  are  derived. 

We  have  thus  representatives  of  various  schools   of  thought 

of  the  name  Eden  before  the  Exile  is  Am.  1  b  which  brings  it  into  connect- 
ion with  Damascus.  Further  discussion  of  the  location  of  Eden  would  be 
out  of  place  in  an  Old  Testament  History.  The  reader  may  consult  Fried- 
rich  Delitzsch,  Wo  Lag  das  Paradits?  (1881).  That  the  name  Eden  was 
also  Babylonian  is  probably  true,  sec  Paton,  Early  History  of  Syria  and  Pal- 
tsHtu,  p.  52. 
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putting  before  t«  their  theories  of  the  lieginnings  of  mankind.1 
Tin-  mi'.u  lot  Ii.tr]  too  much  reverence  for  literature  to  ukc  side* 
with  cither  against  the  other.  He  thought  it  a  pity  to  lose  either 
document.  He  therefore  coml-med  them  into  a  tingle  nar- 
rative. Doubtless  iliere  Una  lex  I  mine  or  Uss  dislim  lly  More 
[ftia  mind  »  iheoi  \  \\\n>  h  ha\  l>ccn  widely  accepted  since  his  time 
-  the  theory,  namely,  that  two  type*  of  humanity  which  may  be 
l:i  twll.-i  I  riti  nodtnd  the  had,  or  the  pious  a  tut  the  depraved, 
existed  from  the  Iwfinuiiig.  The  tribe  o(  Cain  represents  the 
sinners,  the  ungodly,  the  heathen  ;  while  in  the  tribe  ol  Scth  we 
find  the  pious,  the  righteous,  the  ]>eop1e  of  God. 

IiiMi-.ul  of  information  concerning  the  beginning  of  things  we 
have  in  these  documents  there  lure  ;i  revelation  of  the  progress  of 
religions  thought  in  Israel  from  the  mythologicaily  coloured  an- 
thrOpornorphisni  i>f  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  down  to  the 
transcendental  (if  somewhat  cold  )  spiritual  philosophy  of  the  post- 
ftxtllc  period.  It  ha-  already  been  remarked  that  mythological 
as  the  earliest  sources  appear  they  are  not  polytheistic.  In  each 
of  the  documents  Yahucli  alone  is  the  God  of  Israel,  and  He  is 
also  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  of  mankind.1 

The  end  of  the  first  age  of  the  world  is  marked  by  the  Klood  of 
Noah.  Our  account  of  it  is  made  up  from  two  documents  which 
we  naturally  suppose  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  two  hitherto 
considered.     There  is  indeed  considerable  ground  for  the  asser- 

1  Tr>«  reader   who  ifc  intOTealer!  in    (he  various    points  of  view  now  com 

Nine!  in  our  I  ooh  ol  <  iencsis  »hutiUl   study  care  folly  the  excellent  discusxion 

"■liter  and  ll*Uei*by  in  the  first  volume  uf  thcit  work  The  tftjatemk 

(1900.  ■bo  published  a»  a  separate  volurnr'i.  especially  pp.  57  ff..  121.  135  \.\ 

v\'\  1. Milled'.   / tgmda  vf '  iitnrtit  (lOrt?). 

1  t'Mil  NOmi  time*  all   ntlempla   to   pTMlfll  Old  TcMiatnent  History   have 

l]  •  I    Uflaptfofl  thai  these  early  chapters  ot  (inioi>  were  a  record  of 

what  actually  took  plate  ai  ihr  begiuninK"!'  the  »mlil  munCMfacCU 

willi  Trriapfttf  »lir  Inviih  hixtoriiin,  wli.i  paniphri »r<l  ihr  Hihliral  account  at 
the  opening  of  hi*  Ami<|<  nir*.  Am<»tic  1  lui-iinn  writed  who  have  followed 
thi*  method  way  be  nieniintied  Sulpiou*.  Straw,  whose  two  book*  of  ("hron- 
icle»  wero  widely  raid  [Smtfiifti  Vciy*i  r*A-.'«/..-»,.«*  /  .//#  Due,  Vindulxmar, 
|A66].  Aflrr  the-  Krh-rtnalinn,  HUUctl  history  Wll  iminl  liy  many  prntni- 
nent  theologian*  Our  «.|  thrill  rvitmpltl  is  BtlddMf,  Hirterin  hcttttwi* 
ttsa   Vtttfil    t'l'iwrttr,  1 71  >.  olteri  reprinted.      The  tatefcf  endeavuar  to  con - 

ptraotaMw   "    in  rid*  ibeory  \t  that  of  K-'iMer,  Lrb»but\  <ie*  iiiMinhm 

Gtukichtf   1/Uh  TttinUMtr,  iR;i,-i8gj.  In  the  fir»l  chapter  of  thin  work 

Atm  iv  nn  tOMfatal  bttfllofftplty  <>f  the  IOb(«et  Recent  author*  tikuslly 
begin  1  heir  hitiory  at  a  later  period 
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tion  tbat  the  earliest  Yah  wist  had  no  knowledge  of  a  Deluge.1 
But  in  the  expanded  form  of  his  narrative  which  was  wrought  in- 
to our  Genesis  the  Deluge  was  already  contained.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  dissecting  out  his  story.  In  immediate  connection 
with  the  account  of  the  marriage  of  the  Sons  of  God  and  the 
daughters  of  men  we  have  a  strong  statement  of  the  corruption  of 
the  earth  :  "  Yahweh  saw  that  the  evil  of  man  was  great  and 
every  purpose  of  his  mind  was  only  evil  all  the  time."*  This 
state  of  things  is  so  distasteful  to  Yahweh  that  He  repents  of  hav- 
ing made  man  and  resolves  to  wipe  out  the  race.  Noah  alone 
finds  favour  with  Him  and  is  made  an  exception.  He  receives 
the  command  to  build  an  ark,*  and  when  it  is  completed  has 
seven  days'  warning,  within  which  period  he  brings  in  the  ani- 
mals as  he  is  commanded.  There  are  to  be  seven  of  each  species 
of  clean,  and  two  of  each  species  of  unclean  animals.  This  is  to 
provide  for  sacrificial  worship  after  the  Flood,  and  the  form  of  the 
command  shows  this  writer's  theory  (known  also  from  the  account 
of  Cain  and  Abel)  that  sacrifice  is  as  old  as  the  race. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  days  Noah  and  his  family  enter  the 
ark  and  the  rain  begins.  The  rain  continues  forty  days  and  the 
waters  swell  steadily  for  this  period.  Yahweh  thus  blots  out  all 
that  He  has  made  from  the  face  of  the  ground.  As  the  waters  are 
forty  days  in  swelling  they  are  also  forty  days  in  ebbing.4  Noah 
then  sends  out  the  raven,  but  is  apparently  convinced  that  this 
bird  is  not  the  right  one  to  give  him  the  information  he  desires. 
He  therefore  sends  out  the  dove  (seven  days  later)  who  returns 
to  him  at  evening.  After  another  interval  of  seven  days  he 
makes  another  attempt  with  the   dove  and  is  rewarded  with  a 

1  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  interest  an  author  would  have  had  in  a  gene- 
alogy of  Cain,  and  in  the  developing  civilisation  of  his  descendants  if  that 
whole  race  was  to  be  exterminated  by  the  Deluge. 

*This  declaration  (Gen.  6J)  follows  now  upon  the  statement  that  the 
Nephilim  were  on  the  earth  in  those  days,  and  tha!  these  were  Ihe  mighty 
men  that  were  of  old  time.  As  the  account  now  reads,  therefore,  the  cor- 
ruption of  man  is  the  sequel  of  the  marriage  of  the  angels  with  human  wives. 
Whether  this  was  the  idea  of  the  earliest  writer  is  doubtful. 

*The  command  to  build  the  ark  as  originally  contained  in  J  is  now  lost, 
having  been  displaced  by  the  account  of  P.  We  must  remember  the  redac- 
tor's method — to  make  P  the  framework  into  which  so  much  of  J  was 
fitted  as  was  possible. 

4  Such  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  8*;  the  original  datum  has  been  dis- 
placed. 
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freshly  plucked  olive  leaf.  After  another  week  he  is  convinced 
tli.il  n  t»  time  to  leave  the  ark.  His  first  ICC  is  a  Mucrffictj  on 
reception  of  which  Yahwrh  vuwi  never  to  rejieat  the  destruction. 
ill'-  NBcmblaoca  between  the  Biblical  locount  and  a  Baby* 
Ionian  story  h.u  been  known  ever  mihc  the  days  of  Heroins,  a 
Babylonian  pricM  who  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  |>eople  in  the 
fourth  century  b.c  His  recount  of  ihe  Flood  shows  the  follow- 
ing points  of  tc»(  ml  Inn  o  to  the  one  we  have  l>ccn  considering; 
(a)  the  hero  Xisuthrus  is  the  tenth  in  the  line  of  kings  which 
w  ill  ihi-  ( 'ic.iii.ui,  ;ts  Viah  is  ilic  truth  from  Vlumj  (b) 
the  deity  commands  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  to  take  into  it  his 
friends  and  relation*  with  everything  necessary  to  sustain  life,  as 
\il.  M  :inimak,  Iwirh  l>irds  and  qtudrtrpods;  (r )  the  command 
is  carried  out  and  the  flood  visits  the  earth;  (d)  afterward  Xisu- 
thrus  sends  out  some  birds  to  see  whether  the  waters  have  disap- 
peared, an  experiment  which  he  repCOQI  the  second  time,  when 
they  conic  back  with  mud  on  their  feet,  and  a  third  time,  when 
they  return  no  more  ;  (c)  on  quitting  the  vessel.  Nismhrns  offers 
sacrifice  loMie  gods;  (J)  the  mountain  on  which  the  ark  stranded 
is  in  Armenia 

The  original  Ril'%  Ionian  texts  now  in  our  i>osse38ion  confirm 
the  account  of  Berossus,  though,  as  we  should  es|>ect,  they  are 
more  highly  mythological  than  his  reproduction.  From  them 
wc  learn  thai  tin*  dev.tru«  tiou  nf  mankind  was  determined  by  a 
council  of  all  the  i^ods.  But  Sa  ventured  to  disregard  the  will 
of  the  majority  and  resolved  to  *ave  Ins  i:ivonrite.  This  hero'  rr- 
ccive&  in  a  dicam  the  command  to  lull  1  the  ship.  He  builds  it 
and  makes  it  lijrjit  with  asphalt.  The  rain  which  comes  on  after 
he  enters  the  ark  is  desenbed  most  \ividly —  Rammam'  the 
thuudere  maka  its  voice  betid  -  btach  clouds  overspread  the 
heaven*  ;  the  furies  ( Annunaki J  bear  about  the  torches  of  the 
lightning.  The  god*  themselves  rower  before  the  storm  and  seek 
refuse  in  the  up|>rr  heaven.  Tshtar  shrieks  at  the  loss  of  her 
worshippers.  Seven  days  of  such  violence  arc  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  object.      After  the  ark  strumlt  upon  the  mountain  called 

'Hit  name  i*  given  in  different  form-  by  ihi  AityriotOfjhM,  I'f-M.tfi  ^iim 
1ft  given  by  |cn*eii.  IUH  |/.tf4/  /'*•«  Mr  /..of,  l^w)  make*  it  AVi. 
na/uhthn.     Nodm    Ofd    Tat    fit  tht  tight  tf  tki  ffls&rkai  fUtvnfi  •/ 

Atiyna  .:»,!  A.;/i  /.■«.   i  «k*»  )  return*  tn  the  rnrll^r  (nrm  ftr n>tfnxktim 
"According  la  Wfadf  1 1  .   dU  B  "I  i»  cull«l  A.i<hi  l»y  Jensen. 


._ 
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Nisir,  the  hero  waits  seven  days  and  then  sends  out  in  succession 
a  dove,  a  swallow,  and  a  raven — at  what  intervals  we  are  not  told. 
When  he  conies  out  he  offers  a  sacrifice,  over  which  the  gods 
gather  like  flies  to  enjoy  the  sweet  odour.  Bel  alone  is  angry 
that  a  human  being  has  escaped,  but  at  the  intercession  of  Ka  he 
is  appeased  and  raises  the  builder  of  the  ark,  his  wife,  and  the 
steersman  to  the  rank  of  gods.1 

The  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew  and  the  Babylonian 
account  are  so  marked  that  we  conclude  one  must  be  borrowed 
from  the  other.  It  is  plain  that  the  Babylonian  is  the  original. 
The  attempt  to  trace  both  to  a  common  source  in  primitive 
Semitic  tradition  is  unsuccessful.  The  Hebrew  text  cannot  be 
older  than  the  ninth  century  b.c.  The  Babylonian,  from  which 
it  was  borrowed,  is  part  of  a  great  epic  i>oem  which  must  have 
had  a  complicated  literary  history.  The  epic  did  not  treat  the 
same  problem  which  the  Hebrew  writer  had  in  mind.  The 
repopulation  of  the  world  after  the  Deluge  is  quite  lost  sight  of 
in  the  account  of  Xisuthrus.  His  life  is  recounted  to  show  that 
one  and  another  of  the  children  of  man  has  escapeoVdeath  and 
been  transported  to  the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  But  this  is  only 
to  show  Gilgamesh,  the  real  hero  of  the  poem,  that  death  is  in 
fact  the  universal  lot — the  exceptions  only  prove  the  rule.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  say  then  that  the  Babylonian  tradition  con- 
cerns a  total  destruction  of  mankind  and  a  new  head  of  the  race. 
So  far  as  appears,  it  did  not  regard  the  destruction  of  mankind  as 
complete,  and  it  certainly  did  not  make  the  new  race  begin  with 
the  hero  who  escaped  the  Flood. 

What  the  account  shows  is  that  a  Hebrew  author  took  the 
story,  closely  following  its  details,  from  Babylonian  sources  and 
adapted  it  to  his  purpose.  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  inquire 
for  the  historical  content  of  the  Hebrew  story.     The  occasion 

1  The  fragments  of  Berossus  are  given  in  Cory's  Ancient  Fragments  ( 1 833) 
and  in  Winckler's  Keilinschriftliehes  Textbueh  (1892).  A  translation  may 
be  found  in  Lenormant's  Beginnings  of  History  (N.Y.,  1882).  The  Cunei- 
form text,  which  is  part  of  the  Gilgamesh  epic,  is  published  in  transliteration, 
with  translation  by  Haupt,  in  Schrader's  Keilinsckriften  und  Altes  Testa~ 
ment*  (1883,  also  in  English  translation,  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and 
the  Old  Testament,  1885-88),  by  Winckler  in  his  Textbueh  and  by  Jensen 
in  the  Keilinschriftliehe  Bibliothek,  VI  (1900).  Compare  also  Jastrow's 
Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria  (1898)  pp.  495-506  and  the  book  ol 
Pinchen  cited  in  the  preceding  note. 
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of  the  Babylonian  original  mag  have  been  soma  frightful  rain- 
storm followed  by  widespread  inundation  of  the  Euphrates  valley. 
We  may  well  excuse  mnsclves  .(K<<  iKiin  tin-  i;uk  < >l  defending 
tln-ai.iiii.il:>  i>l' tin  ai miiiit,  .mil  from  the  attempt  improve  lliat 
a  vessel  of  the  size  of  Noahs  could  contain  all  that  it  wv  built 
K)  OQliUiii.1  Nnr  nerd  nt  s|»t-ii(l  tunc  on  the  ijiiestinn  nf  the 
tiuivcisilit)  of  the  Deluge.  No  doubt  the  author  *up|>o;Ncd  it  to 
cover  the  entire  suilacc  ot  the  earth  Nor  Ma  we  ugUC  either 
the  universality  or  the  actuality  of  the  catastrophe  from  the 
number  of  Deluge  stories  lliat  have  been  discovered  in  \;ui  nr. 
quarter*  of  the  globe.1  If  the  tradition  arose  in  Babylonia  from 
ao  inundation  of  the  Euphrates,  similar  Itodfll  Ue  likely  to  arise 
in  the  valley  of  any  great  river.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore, 
to  find  a  Deluge  story  in  China,  where  the  Iloangho  has  so 
frightfully  devastated  the  land  many  times  since  history  began 
to  lie  written,  or  in  the  valley  of  the  Gauges.  It  is  noticeable, 
however,  that  Kgypt  knows  no  Deluge,  because  the  overflow  of 
the  Nile  la  b  baneftcaol  instead  of  a  destructive  episode.  If  there 
were  a  universal  primitive  tradition,  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
in  Egypt,  so  that  the  argument  fiom  silence  lias  great  weight.' 

Two  forms  of  the  story  deserve  brief  notice.     One  is  the  Syr- 
ian, alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  sam  tuarv   at   Hierapolis, 

where  the  clef)  In  the  earth  was  pointed  oul  through  nhfchihe 

gyflaj  Hood  had  |>asscd  into  the  earth.1  From  the  locality  in 
which  this  traditi  >n  is  lound  we  have  no  difficulty  in  Supposing 
Babylooj  m  Lnflueft  c.  The  mow  Gudoibj  scot]  Hi  that  of  Dcuka- 
lon,  which  abo,  in  the  form  in  width  l1  has  come  down  to  us,  may 
have  felt  Uabyloman  inllueiice.      In  Eta  nail,  stocky  however,  the 

1  An  clubcrale  argument  of  (hifc  kind  in  continued  in  I.ilicnthul,  Cut*  Slight 
dcr  <j\'it,'ii^fi  Ufltnht'MHi',  V  (X7>4/.       I  >f    ■_  >ut*C  llic  C»i<  I     toil         Mtf  100- 

lo^ical  knowtedga  nukes  mh.Ii  tuiuitcinpi  iin.f.  imiijiI)  diflfeslti 

I  Pvrhapi  ftfl  DOM  Vllborate  argument  ni  thi«  kind  in  rtSVBOUftfl  DmttfWM 

,>ff'i/  ihlu^r  (2  voU.,  iXjS),  which,  huwevcr.  RlffiM  frOU  ;i  vMoa  method. 
The  milhor  itrfvCStO  tone  the  most  irrelevant  P*lUtJoai ■.  .uimcft.  nod  cuttom* 
iiilu  nppoft  u(  I||5  lllCM». 

*  The  Mood  legends  lire  collected  in  a  llltle  book  by  Audrrr,  Die  Fiut- 
f.igrn  (1H91  J,  ond  are  compendiously  ir#aled  l>y  lhrttrl,  /'/.-  S:nl/iut  umi 
av  i'inlsa^n  Jti  A'UetHnii  (1&76). 

'  The  tu-MiNc  on  die  Syria*  CtdmntS  ascribed  to  Luc  ion  rivc*  this  itory, 

■ndaamea  DeakaUon  j>  the  bcrool  tin  Hwod     ftut  ihc  name  Dfukalkn  li 

protMbly  [aUoteOfd   tor  the   wke  ul    L.icct    irjilrrv     The   rHcirntc  u   Di 

Syrto  pf§t  ■ 
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story  of  Deukalion  is  a  purely  Greek  myth,  having  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Deluge.  Greek  mythology  knows  of  a  number  of  gods 
and  heroes  carried  in  chests  or  arks  across  the  sea.  The  germ  of 
these  representations  is  the  rising  of  the  sun  out  of  the  sea  and 
his  triumphant  progress  across  its  waves  shown  in  the  glancing  of 
his  light  from  crest  to  crest.  That  the  Greek  Deukalion  is  one  of 
these,  seems  evident  from  the  name.1  In  this  view  it  issignificant 
that  Xisuthrus  in  Babylonia,  and  Manu  in  the  Indian  story  are  also 
gods.  The  common  origin,  if  there  be  one,  is  in  a  myth  of  the 
sun  god.  But  further  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject 
does  not  belong  here.* 

Heretofore  we  have  considered  only  the  earlier  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Flood  story — the  one  recorded  by  J.  The  Priestly 
writer,  however,  also  treated  the  subject.  In  fact  it  fitted  in  ex- 
cellently with  his  conception  of  God  as  the  almighty  Judge  of 
mankind.  His  account  is  apparently  preserved  for  us  entire,  and 
it  differs  from  that  of  his  predecessor  by  its  detailed  and  schematic 
character.  He  makes  it  a  distinct  chapter  of  his  work,  under  the 
title  of  the  Genealogy  of  Noah.  He  enumerates  the  sons  of  Noah 
and  gives  their  names.  The  dimensions  of  the  ark,  its  division 
into  storys,  and  its  materials  are  also  given.  The  door  and  the 
window*  axe  mentioned. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  destruction  is  stated  in  unmistakable 
language.  But  where  the  earlier  account  commands  that  seven 
animals  of  the  kind  fit  for  sacrifice  be  brought  into  the  ark  with 
two  of  other  species,  this  author  makes  no  distinction,  bringing  in 
a  single  pair  of  each  kind.  The  kinds  are  enumerated  in  language 
that  reminds  us  of  this  author's  account  of  the  creation :  "  Of 
birds  after  their  kind  and  of  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  of  all  the 
creepers  of  the  ground  after  their  kind."  *    Behind  this  alteration 

1  Deukalion  it  a  diminutive  of  Zeus.  The  whole  subject  is  discussed  in 
the  most  interesting  manner  by  Usener,  ReligionsgeschiehtlUhe  Untersueh- 
ungen  III  (1899),  cf.  also  Encyc.  Biblica,  I,  Col.  1059. 

*  Besides  the  literature  already  cited  the  student  may  consult  the  commen- 
taries on  Genesis,  and  especially  Buttmann's  Mytkohgus,  I,  p.  180  ft*.  Butt- 
mann  may  be  said  to  have  begun  the  scientific  study  of  the  subject. 

*  The  word  for  window  indeed  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  Old  Testament, 
bat  the  author  who  reflected  on  all  the  details  must  have  supposed  light  ne- 
cessary  to  the  inmates  of  the  great  chest. 

*  Gen.  6**,  cf.  also  7".  It  is,  of  course,  very  possible  that  P  based  his  ac- 
count 00  sorac  Flood  story  that  has  not  been  preserved  to  us.  Cf.  Gunkel, 
Genesis,  p.  q3. 
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of  his  predecessor's  data  is  the  theory  that  Sacrifice  was  not  offered 
until  (lic^ivin-  m:  ill.'  I.av.  \  BMffked  bOtUfl  ol  tin*  account 
U  the  Chronology-  The  beginning  of  (be  Deluge  n  doted  in  the 
six  hundredth  )t.n  ol  Noah's  life,  in  the  second  nioiitli,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  thi  i  i  intfa  A  ■  ii"-  feei  probably  btgu  En 
tfiC  I  Itomn,  theseason  of  the  0|ieninp;  Rood  would  lie  that  of  the 


wime 
BDV6D1 

ptete 


cntccntli  day  of  the  seventh  month.  The  first  stage  of  their 
ion  is  marked  at  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month.     The  com- 

e  disappearance  of  the  \v;itcrs  is  recorded  <•"  the  first  day  of 
the  new  year,  and  Ndfth'fl  CXll  Irom  llie  ark  takes  pllcfi  01  thfl 
twenty  seventh  of  the  second  month.  The  whole  duration  of 
the  Flood  is  therefore  one  year  and  ten  d*yi 

It  is  yciiciully  conceded  thai  llie  authut  intends  lo  indicate  an 
cxnet  solar  year  by  hi*  calculation;  for  a  solar  year  is  about  ten 
day*  more  than  twelve  lunations.     That  the  early  Hebrew*  cal- 

coJited  the  month  by  obaerradoc  ol  the  noon  I*  well  known. 
It  was  forcibly  brought  to  their  attention,  therefore,  that  the  solar 
year,  necessarily  at  the  basis  of  the  agricultural  calendar,  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  lunar  computation.  The  intercalation  of  an  addi- 
tional month  was  the  method  taken'  lo  bun-  litem  into  hai- 
mon>.  All  tluit  wc  arc  now  interested  ro  otecrve  is  that  our 
author  makes  the  solar  year  twelve  months  and  ten  days.  In 
far!    lhe  excess*  of  the  solar  yeai  almvr  twelve  lunations  is  about 

eleven  days.  But  m  wc  have  clacwhcrc  an  obstinate  defence  of 
I  year  oi  364  days  we  may  assume  that  Jewish  tradition  hud 
fixed  upon  thb  imiiUi  in  ii'-t'tance  of  exact  astronomical  otflffi 
wuiuii."  More  dilhVt.ltv  1-  made  by  his  reckoning  five  months 
at  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  as  he  is  seen  to  do  when  we  com 
poro  Gen.  7  ■'  «d  b  B       Elthei  lie  traa  here  influenced  by  tin* 

1  According  to  !•  the  reckoning  oi  the  spring  month  Abib  a*  the  be 
pr-ninc*  of  the  year  «.I»!c*  from  MbBW  The  llahyloninn  account  mokes 
(lie  Flood  Iw^iu  in  witnnr       Ci.   En   x.     Sit,,    I,  Cul     i^sV. 

■So  wr  fudge  from  the  Talmud.     There  it  no  Old  Testament  affirmation 
on  the  subject. 

Rh  Book  01  Jubllwi  ■plwMjr  daalaw  that  %  yr  i$  364  daya»  that  8*1 

(\Uy-l\\M  wreks.  Thi*  MfUl  t«  Ik:  un  u  prwri  xffiriiiAluin — God 
would  make  1  !:v  vt-iir  U  RUCI  numU-r  q|  weeks,  the  week  l>ciii|C  lhe  founda- 
tion of  lli«  calnutir  The  book  of  Knoch  U also  tenacious  ol  a  year  of  I'm 
days.  Both  the**  hooks  rest  upon  tut  account  in  (ientsis,  as  is  shown  by 
Bacon.  /Mruisa  VII I,  p.  ijb. 
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alleged  Babylonian  custom  of  counting  thirty  days  to  a  month, 
or  else  more  than  one  hand  has  been  concerned  in  the  nar- 
rative. 

As  we  should  expect  from  this  author's  larger  conception  of 
the  power  of  God,  his  account  is  more  distinctly  miraculous  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.  The  rain,  however  violent,  is  not  enough 
(as  he  supposes)  to  bring  about  the  flood.  The  windows  of  the 
great  celestial  storehouse  of  water  are  therefore  o|>ened  and  the 
fountains  of  the  subterranean  reservoir  burst  out.  In  accordance 
with  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  is  the  completeness  of  the  de- 
struction: "And  there  died  all  flesh  that  moves  on  the  earth,  birds 
and  cattle  and  wild  animals  and  the  swarming  life  on  the  earth, 
as  well  as  all  mankind."  The  height  of  the  waters  is  not  left  to 
the  imagination — fifteen  cubits  above  the  highest  mountain  satis- 
fies all  the  requirements.  Another  miraculous  feature  seems  to 
be  that  P  makes  the  animals  come  to  Noah  at  the  time  they  are 
needed,  without  any  effort  on  his  part  to  collect  them. 

So  far,  the  narrator  has  simply  rewritten  the  story  according 
to  his  presuppositions.  One  detail  remains  in  which  he  has 
enriched  the  text ;  after  the  Deluge  God  makes  a  covenant  with 
Noah — or  rather  grants  a  covenant  to  Noah,  for  in  P  the  Deity 
never  appears  as  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  an  agreement ; 
He  imposes  regulations  or  grants  privileges  as  the  Sovereign  of  the 
universe.  The  constitution  here  imposed  extends  the  rights  of 
man  over  the  animals  so  that  he  may  use  them  as  food.  With 
the  permission  comes,  however,  a  strict  prohibition  of  the  eating  of 
blood.  This  is  in  accordance  with  P's  theory  that  the  Law  was 
the  culmination  of  God's  revelations  to  mankind,  and  that  it  was 
preceded  by  rudimentary  regulations  designed  to  lead  up  to  it. 
On  this  theory  antediluvian  man  received  the  fruits  as  his  por- 
tion, with  no  legislation  except  the  command  to  subdue  the 
earth  to  cultivation.  Noah  received  permission  to  eat  flesh,  ac- 
companied by  a  prohibition  of  blood  and  of  murder.  Abraham 
received  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  with  a  strict  command  to 
observe  it.  Moses  received  the  full  legal  system.  It  does  not 
seem  out  of  place,  therefore,  that  this  arrangement  is  recorded 
here.  The  eating  of  blood  was  so  abhorrent  to  the  Jew  that  he 
could  not  suppose  it  was  ever  allowed  even  to  the  Gentile  world. 
Possibly  our  author  was  aware  that  in  some  Gentile  religions  the 
eating  of  blood  was  regarded  as  sacrilegious.     It  would  be  easy 
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for  hi  a  to  conclude  thai  mankind  htd  received  the  prohibition 

before  tilt!  dispesiOIl  ot  the  descendants  ol  Noah. 

At  Am  light  (I  seems  highly  myiholognal,  and  therefore  con- 
to  the  view  of  P.  that  the  rainbow  is  introduced  as  the  sign 
the  covenant.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  this  item  was 
I  illy  in  J,  and  copied  from  him  by  P.  The  how  was 
originally  the  bow  of  the  Thunderer,  which  he  laid  aside  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  storm.  This  is  its  real  mythological  interpre- 
tation, and  in  thai  view  of  it  we  see  how  far  our  author  is  from 
the  original  mythology.  To  him  the  Ikiw  has  liecunie  simply  the 
sign  of  the  covenant— just  as  uruiuiiision  is  in  the  divine  good 
n](UUH  :n;utc  a  ||gn  of  the  •  \.  i  .  n  [h  Abraham,  l-rom  this 
point  of  view  the  bow  has  a  reason  for  existence  in  the  account  in 
which  wc  find  it.  Babylonian  01  Assyrian  parallels  have  nol  yet 
been  dtfirnvcrcd.  Nor  can  wc  say  in  general  that  the  details  of 
P  show  Babylonian  influence.1 

Our  examination  of  the  story  of  the  Deluge  confirms  what  we 
discovered  in  regard  to  the  account  of  the  Creation.  Histori- 
cal, it  cannot  be  called.  In  it:;  origin  it  is  mythological,  with  a 
le  early  Inundation  of  the  Euphrates  M  it*  haste  in  actual 
occurrence.  From  ll.ibyluii  it  wandered  to  the  west  and  was 
natnralisc<I  in  Canaan.  An  early  Israelite  writer  stripped  it  of 
ita  polytheism  and  made  it  tell  of  the  Justice  of  Yahweh  upon  a 
nee  of  aggressors.  After  the  Exile  the  Priestly  author,  finding 
it  too  primitive  in  its  theology,  pruned  it  of  its  more  anthropo- 
morphic features  and  made  it  introduce  God's  earliest  covenant. 
A  redoi  tor,  to  whom  we  cannot  be  too  grateful,  thought  it  a  pity 
to  lose  cither  story,  and  combined  the  two  in  a  single  narrative. 
History  of  the  world  is  not  given  by  it  ;  history  of  Israel's  tradi- 
tion is  here  In  abundance. 

1  Of  COOTH  wt  <!<>  not  know  what  Auyriology  may  yet  liuve  in  store  for 
ut      Je»»cn  (An,y.-   Bit  .  I,  col.  1060J  Kppejttl  the  rainbow  M  bclung  lo  J 
My.      U  >hould  be  remarked  ili.it  :)i<    pr  thlUtlon  -A  Wuud  ll  luppoaed 
by  some  lo  be  a  latti  ia»ciliou»  if.  llttUia^ei  ib  Main,  flumtkvmmtntor. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    PATRIARCHS 

The  greater  part  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  taken  up  with  the 
history  of  the  Patriarchs.  After  the  confusion  of  tongues  the 
next  great  event  is  the  call  of  Abraham.  In  obedience  to  this 
call  he  leaves  the  East  and  comes  to  Canaan.  What  follows  is 
the  family  history  of  the  progenitors  of  Israel,  ending  with  the 
settlement  of  the  whole  clan  in  Egypt.  Abraham  himself  lives 
the  nomad  life  in  Canaan.  He  pitches  his  tent  at  different  points 
from  Shechem  to  the  border  of  Egypt,  on  occasion  going  into 
Egypt  itself.  Isaac  leads  a  more  settled  life,  being  found  for  the 
most  part  in  the  Negeb  or  South  Country.  Jacob  is  a  man  of 
many  wanderings,  spending  his  youth  in  Canaan,  but  going  to 
the  East  for  his  wives,  returning  to  Canaan  with  great  possessions, 
and  emigrating  to  Egypt  in  his  old  age. 

The  many  duplicates  in  the  story  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
its  parts  cause  us  to  pursue  the  analysis  which  we  have  already 
begun.  It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  main  strands  of  the  nar- 
rative, which  have  now  become  three  in  number.  The  frame- 
work continues  to  De  furnished  by  the  Priestly  writer,  whose 
fondness  for  numbers  and  for  orderly  arrangement  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice.  If  we  had  his  book  alone,  our  material 
would  be  very  limited.  In  the  life  of  Abraham  he  begins  with  a 
genealogy  which  gives  the  Patriarch  his  place  in  the  line  of  Seth. 
The  emigration  from  Ur-Kasdim  to  Haran  and  from  Haran  to 
Canaan  is  narrated  very  briefly.  The  separation  from  Ix>t  re- 
quires but  a  single  sentence.  The  only  incidents  of  importance 
to  the  writer  are  :  the  covenant  between  God  and  the  Patriarch, 
which  is  ratified  by  the  seal  of  circumcision ;  the  promise  of  a 
son,  which  is  followed  by  the  birth  of  Isaac ;  and  the  death  of 
Sarah,  which  gives  occasion  for  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah.  This  can  hardly  be  called  a  life  of  Abraham ;  it 
Is  the  barest  outline  designed  to  embody  a  theory  of  universal 
history. 
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Isaac  and  Jacob  inherit  the  promises — this  is  about  all  we  can 
say  of  them  as  they  appear  in  the  sketch  of  P.  The  (rider  stories 
WCIC  not  waiting  in  details  that  gave  otfence  to  the  later  writer. 
Hence  ins  lure  men!  urn  "J  l-  ;i<  .  .1  ■  -  u  y  way  i;i  whi<  h 

Jacob  li  tmted.  Thll  father  of  the  tribes  ix  sent  to  the  Fast  to 
get  a  wife  of  kindred  blood.  The  ictum  El  followed  by  a  reve- 
lation at  Bethcli  *  ili  the  change  of  name  from  Jacob  to  Israel. 
ihe  story  of  Joseph  shrinks  to  a  mere  allusion,  but  we  receive  a 
list  of  Jacob's  descendants,  and  arr  told  of  his  death  and  burial. 

rhia  outline  shorn  that  wc  cannot  depend  upon  P  for  historical 

material.  His  interest  is  not  at  all  in  the  life  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Olid  indeed  hi*  Abraham,  I-  i:\i-,  md  la<  Crf  are  without  individu- 
ality rod  without  life.  Very  different  ta  the  EmpraBtoa  made 
when  wc  turn  to  the  other  documents,  or  the  composite  narrative 
into  which  they  have  been  woven  Here,  at  any  rate,  is  life,  and 
here  is  colour.  Wc  arc  admitted  to  the  family  ol  ihe  heroai, 
hear  their  prevarications  and  iiunrrcls,  sec  the  sanctuaries  at  \\  In  h 
they  worship,  admire  the  hospitality  of  Abraham  and  his  faith, 
follow  with  brciihlfss  attention  the  romantic  fortunes  of  Joseph, 
and  rejoice  with  bin  when  he  welcomes  his  aged  father  to  A  new 
home.  The  charm  and  power  of  these  stories  are  atwBy^  the 
hold  they  have  had  u|K>n  a  hundred  generations  of  readers. 

In  the  troublesome  task  of  getting  at  real  history,  huwrvci.  wc 
arc  confronted  at  once  by  difficulties.  The  Kl  Amarna  tablets 
•diow  us  ihe  condition  of  Canaan  at  the  time  whenour  docu- 
ments suppose  the  Patriarchs  to  be  sojourning  there.  We  learn 
that  the  country  was  thickly  settled,  the  inhabitants  living  in 
fortified  towns  which  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  Nomad* 
trilies  welt  pressing  in  from  the  desert,  making  the  open  country 
unsafe,  and  even  compelling  the  towns  to  nuke  terms  with  them. 
This  &!.  '  iii  r  .  seems  to  have  been  chronic.  It  leaves  no, 
place  for  the  peaceable  immigrant  like  Abraham.  For  the  mo^j 
Spiking  thing  about  our  stories  is  the  absence  of  real  warfare. 
Tin  .uithora  arc  indeed  aware  that  the  Canaanilc  was  then  in  the 
land,  but  the  knowledge  has  left  scarcely  I  trace  on  the  narrative. 
WheE  \iw  thorn  tod  I  "t.  with  their  (links  and  herds, separate,  n 
is  only  because  the  land  is  not  able  to  bear  them;  that  is,  be- 
cause there  is  not  posture  enough  for  the  cattle.  Never  a  word 
is  there  ol  CanOflnfl  ■''  Opposition  U)  such  overrunning  of  the 
counti)-.     The  eternal  feud  between  the  cultivator  and  the  shep- 
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hod  is  known  to  us  in  later  times.  We  are  sure  that  a  nomad 
clan  could  not  occupy  the  pasture  lands  except  at  the  point  of 
the  sword.  But  Abraham's  sword  nowhere  appears  in  the  nar- 
rative. There  might  be  an  arrangement  such  as  at  a  later  time 
existed  between  the  Kenites  and  the  Hebrews.  But  this  is  a  cove- 
nant relation,  and  Abraham  never  enters  into  covenant  with  the 
Canaanites.  There  is  a  covenant  relation  established  between 
Abraham  (or  Isaac)  and  Abimelech  at  Gerar.1  But  even  this 
covenant  only  establishes  the  title  to  some  wells.  It  could  not 
give  the  nomads  general  rights  of  pasture  throughout  the  country. 
The  picture  presented  by  the  authors  of  Genesis  seems  to  as- 
sume that  the  Patriarchs  moved  about  the  country,  finding  no 
let  or  hindrance  from  anyone.  They  built  altars,  and  so  estab- 
lished sanctuaries  where  they  would.  We  might  almost  think  of 
the  land  as  entirely  without  inhabitants  were  it  not  for  the  ex- 
press declaration  of  the  presence  of  the  Canaanite  already  cited. 
Two  incidents  only,  seem  to  throw  more  light  on  the  situation. 
The  first  of  these  is  Abraham's  battle  with  the  kings,  narrated 
in  Genesis  14.  Here,  to  our  surprise,  Abraham  appears  as  a  gen- 
eral. He  has  a  body  of  trained  slaves  which  enables  him  to  defeat 
an  army  of  regulars.  The  inconsistency  of  the  picture  with  what 
we  find  elsewhere  is  plain  enough.  Where  was  this  valiant  band 
of  retainers  when  Sarah  was  taken  into  the  harem  of  Pharaoh  ? 
The  doubt  suggested  by  the  discordance  in  the  accounts  is  con- 
firmed by  closer  examination  of  the  narrative  of  victory  itself. 
The  route  of  Chedorlaomer1  is  unintelligible  if  his  objective 
point  was  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  The  mustering  of  four  Mesopo- 
tamian  kings  against  the  five  towns  was  ludicrously  out  of  pro- 
portion. The  victory  of  Abraham,  the  complete  recovery  of  the 
spoil,  and  the  lack  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Chedorlaomer 
to  re-establish  himself,  are  alike  inconceivable.  We  are  com- 
pelled, therefore,  to  leave  this  section  out  of  our  calculation.  Its 
discordance  with  the  general  picture  is  too  pronounced  to  allow 
us  to  regard  it  as  historical.1 

1  Gen.  21  and  26.     The  two  accounts  are  duplicates  of  one  tradition. 

•The  archaic  allusion  to  Rephaim  and  Zuzim  (Gen.  14s"1),  and  other 
long-perished  nations  seems  to  be  based  on  the  notice  in  Deut.  2.  The 
route  around  the  Dead  Sea,  into  the  desert  and  back,  is  impracticable  for  an 
army. 

*  Desperate  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  rescue  the  historicity 
of  this  chapter,  on  the  ground  of  Babylonian  literature.     All  that  seems  to  be 
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Before  examining  the  other  caw  of  Pairian  h.i!  warfare  wr  mint 
I  OQBdci  thcgeucral  que&lnm  whii  h  ■  unfronti  lis  .  In  what  acusc 
arc  the  names  of  the  Patriarchs  uiwtahMOOd  by  the  original  au- 
thors? Jn  response  tOChll  w$  HHBrt  admit  that  Jacob  or  Israel  n 
in  the  Old  Testament,  (bl  the  must  put,  the  iiunie  of  a  jjcoplc 
rather  than  of  an  individual.  In  the  earlier  ptopbttt  the  Patri- 
archs ;u  indiviJuuU  do  not  appMXi  When  we  consider  that  the 
stories  of  J  and  E  are  earlier  than  Aim,  this  is  a  remarkable  faet. 
It  seems  to  indiiatc  that  Amos  and  Ilowra,  at  any  rate,  had  little 
idea  of  the  Patriarchs  as  individual  nun  '  To  the  Oriental  it  is 
natural  to  *|>eak  of  the  dttll  as  an  individual.  Thus  the  Arab 
will  IIW  i  ^differently  the  sentences.  The  Bairn  Nizar  muilc.  a  foray  % 
and  Xhai  wadtafatay.  Hebrew  usage  was  not  different,  as  we 
sec  from  such  a  sentence  a&,  "  Israel  went  out  to  moot  Phiti-stim 
in  war"1  The  same  (fact  is  abundantly-  illustrated  in  the  genea- 
logical taUcs.  The  author  of  GoQCSfa  10  £rou|«  the  nations  of 
his  world  in  families.  The  "SODS"  of  Japhct  are  (Joiner,  Ma- 
gog, Madai,  Javan,  Tubal,  Meshech,  and  Tinas,  From  other 
reference*  in  the  Old  Testament  wr  have  no  difficulty  in  identify- 
ing these  names  as  the  names  of  nations.  Equally  transparent  is 
the  assertion  that  the  "eons  "  of  Ham  are  Cuah,  Egypt,  Phut,  and 
Canaan.  Almost  more  expressive  u  the  declaration  that  1  n  .r 
!>egat  Ludim.  Anaiuim.  LehaUm,  Naphtuchim,  Pathrusim.  CMs* 
1  .in,  and  Caphtorim/  Tin-  names  in  this  sentence  are  in  form 
names  of  tribes,  and  never  were  anything  else.  What  the  author 
has  in  mind  is  thai  the  |ieople  of  Kgypt  fall  into  groups  which 


established  in  lh.it  the  author  of  our  MCtion  knew  br  tradition  of  early  Elam- 

inr  rapntaacy  in  Western  fcata     Tin  raidv  nay  oonptrv  rXoounrfi  Attti- 

TMftihuhr  I'tbfrhrfmng  (Mtofi),  pp.  147-102,  and  the  article  Ch/,  far fa  emir 
in  the  lincye.  JJiK,  I,  73  J,  fllw  Cutikcl,  ]Janiikt*mmtHt,%r,  Caniiil.  p. 
2t>2  It. 

'  Amos  u*«  the  names  I»a«,  Jaok  ud  Isiael  always  of  the  people. 
never  nt  individual*.  Hrwa  in  imp  pawacr  (is*-1*)  allude*  tO  the  history 
of  Jacoh  at  an  individual.  Abraham  do»t  not  appear  in  th#  prophetic  litera- 
ture till  the  Kailc-  Cf.  Hollmann,  I  ''nf.'rin*kMngtn  tiScr  Jit  Eruvattr  fci 
jm  Pmphrlcn  <iSu7). 

•  1  Sam.  4  \  where  the  Kngllih  di^aHes  the  fact  that  Phihitim  i«  a  per- 
toolftcatlon  like  Iwaol- 

'(i.n    iour.     Hi.     lliSr.w  jkIHi  ./-/  , -r  ifMfi  (Cailuhim.  but  perhaps 

more  [,f,.|..-ilv  1"  '"•  .il'. k  lied    lc     faphl  -.rin. 1  ,,.<*>/«-  jfatk    PkitUHm         'Wv:    il 

doubile<»  a  later  Insertion,  tiut  the  point  of  view  0!  author*  and  editors  \\ 
tiie  ume  in  the  matter  we  *re  now  cindering. 
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call  themselves  Ludim,  Anamim,  and  so  on.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  he  supposed  there  ever  was  a  man  called  Egypt  or  that 
he  had  sons  whom  he  named  Ludim  or  Anamim.  The  genea- 
logical scheme  was  a  convenient  way  of  representing  the  facts  of 
geography  and  it  was  nothing  more.  Even  if  the  Biblical  writers 
supposed  that  nations  or  tribes  descended  from  a  single  individ- 
ual, we  are  able  to  say  on  the  basis  of  large  historical  investi- 
gation that  this  is  never  the  case.  The  nation  of  Egypt  had 
existed  for  thousands  of  years  before  the  earliest  Hebrew  writer  \ 
reflected  on  history.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  nation  could  J 
not  trace  its  origin  to  a  single  ancestor. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  on  more  secure  footing  in  the 
other  genealogical  sections.  We  may  take  for  example  the  fam- 
ily of  Esau.1  One  of  his  wives  was  Oholibama,  which  is  quite 
certainly  a  clan.  Among  his  sons  or  grandsons  we  find  Teman, 
Kenaz,  and  Amalek,  which  also  are  names  of  place  or  clan.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  number  of  Edomite  clans  which  must  have  per- 
ished without  leaving  any  record  of  themselves,  we  see  the  strong 
probability  that  if  our  knowledge  were  more  complete  we  should 
be  able  to  identify  all  the  names  in  the  list  as  names  of  clans. 
Esau  would  then  take  his  place  by  the  side  of  Egypt,  as  simply 
the  eponym  of  the  Edomite  people.  We  come  to  the  same 
result  when  we  examine  the  table  of  Ishmael.  In  this  case  we 
know  that  Ishmael  itself  is  a  tribe  name,  as  is  Hagar.  Among 
the  descendants  we  recognise  Nebaioth,  Kedar,  Dumah,  Massa, 
and  Tema  as  place  or  clan  names.  And  when  we  turn  to  the 
list  of  Abraham's  descendants  by  Keturah  we  identify  Midian, 
Sheba,  Dedan,  and  Ephah  without  difficulty.1 

These  examples  enable  us  to  assert  that  the  common  method 
of  our  Hebrew  writers  (for  all  the  documents  are  alike  in  this  re- 
spect) was  to  personify  clans,  tribes,  nations,  or  geographical  divi- 
sions, and  treat  them  as  individuals.  Probably  the  writers  them- 
selves were  in  many  cases  aware  that  the  individuals  of  whom  they 
wrote  were  only  personifications — it  is  impossible  that  a  single 
man  should  bear  the  name  Caphtorim  or  Philistim.  The  author 
who  affirmed  that  Canaan  begat  Sidon  and  Heth  and  the  whole 

•Gen.  36.  The  list  of  "dukes"  of  Edom  is  simply  a  list  of  clans  in- 
habiting the  country. 

*  Gen.  25  **  l*-".  The  identifications  may  be  considerably  increased  in 
Bomber  with  the  help  of  the  inscription!. 
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list  of  nntions  of  that  group,  must  have  known  thnt  he  was  using 
imagery — as  well  as  a  writer  ni "  flic"  praam    d:i\  know* ;  wluii   he 
when  I »c  speaks  of  Columbia  mid  her  dauphins. 
'he  names  of  tin:     *»»»-.   of  Jacob  are  all   name*  of  Kibe*,  and 

what  u  true  of  the  names  |uai  oonaldaftd  nmei  be  Enra  Of  thai* 
abo  TKb  is  roadfl  dcu  by  the  oldest  portions  of  our  literatve 
ll>  common  consent  Wt  may  consider  under  this  head  the  Song 
of  Deborah  and  the  K-stamctii  ol  Jacob.1  In  the-  former  we 
find  Reuben  sarcastically  qocttfoaed:  "Why  didst  thou  sit 
aiming  the  ash-heaps,  to  listen  to  the  plpingl  at  the  shcepfolds?" 
The  Reuben  thus  addressed  is  the  tribe.  In  the  rest  Ol  the  poem 
Gilead,  Dan,  Asher,  Zebulon,  and  Naphtali  OR  ILkgwIae  1MB 
tioned  or  apostrophised  is  individuals.  This  U  o(  coune  only 
legitimate  pOCtfcal  person d'icaiiuii,  ami  it  might  not  throw  any 
light  on  usage  elsewhere.  Hut  the  companion  ol  tin-,  poosn  v.  iih 
the  Testament  of  Jacob  is  instinctive,  for  in  the  latter  the  casual 
reader  may  find  individuals  where  tribes  alone  were  in  the  mind 
ol  thl  writer.  "Simeon  and  Levi  are  brother*  ;  dftttSl  and  vio- 
lence arc  their  weapons  "  ' — the  verse  would  apply  to  individ- 
nal  warriors,  and  in  view  of  the  stoi)  of  Dm  i  i  ■  -In.t'ild  ualuiully 
■ntcrprct  it  so.  Hut  when  \\c  read  further,  "  I  will  divide  them 
in  Jacob  and  scatter  them   in   krael,"  we  see  distinctly  that  the 

tribes  nun  ba  In  the  writer's  tnind.    With  thb  due  ire  nay  go 

through  the  i»ocm,  and  wc  discover  that  all  the  pCTSOnigefl  are 
personifications.1  Judah  is  the  tribe  thnt  rejoices  in  conquest 
and  in  the  cultivation  nl  die  w'nc — the    l'iiii;ir«  h    Jn<l:ili    haij   no 

Mich  character.  Zebulon  lira  on  the  sea^hors;  hwhag  i»  a 
ti  ibutVfj  rendering  forced  labour  to  his  master  ;  Dan  is  a  high- 
way robber  ;  Gad  in  a  rider  on  forays;  Asher  is  a  cultivator; 
Joseph  la  -i  BUI  i  cwful  wan  ioi  and  is  lilcssnl  with  ;(  Irrtili' « omit  v: 
:■  hi  i. ii  in  i»  a  warrior  and  plunderer.  Hie  .intlior  *  onld  .<  ,u.i  \ 
have  put  together  a  list  that  differed  more  widely  from  the  char 
acter  of  thr  individual    Patriarchs,      Hut  applied   to  the   tribal, 

ererything  i^  ipfn  apriift 

'Judges  s  nnd  (ien.  40 

-..)  11   [I  ■-.,!.  ti  l)  i«  ohscorv  in  wme  ol   tu  tnrttf  but  the  general 

i*  Mtfficirntly  clear. 

"  Rrultcn  alone  BffBDtO  b*J  n   n   I   tloOi   bol   ctn   [u   In*  ana  there  Js 

nnly  <mr  wctitc  mr  iv.*)  !li*l   require*   an   iinlivii!i:alistif  inurprri.-it.  ti        tint 

MDtMM  mu*!  therefore   t»e  ft  poetical   rcitfefcenUlion  o!  tone  tribal   ej-woiU 

n  par  toat  to  U6. 
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What  we  have  seen  in  these  oldest  documents  is  the  constant 
personification  of  the  tribes,  with  the  consciousness  that  tribes 
are  meant.  In  other  passages  of  Genesis  the  same  consciousness 
crops  out.  Thus  Rebekah  is  told:  "Two  nations  are  in  thy 
womb" — not  two  men,  or  two  fathers  of  tribes.  In  Isaac's 
blessing  upon  his  son  Jacob  we  read: 

M  May  nations  serve  thee,  and  peoples  bow  before  thee  : 
Be  lord  over  thy  brothers,  and  may  thy  mother's  sons  bow  before 
thee." 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  ask  why  brothers  and  mother's  sons  are 
mentioned  in  the  plural  when  Jacob  never  had  but  one  brother. 
Besides,  it  was  never  true  of  Jacob  the  Patriarch  that  nations 
served  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poet's  whole  field 
of  vision  was  occupied  by  the  two  peoples  Edom  and  Israel.  This 
is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  other  benediction  (if  we  call  it 
so)  in  the  same  story : 

"  Away  from  the  rich  fields  shall  be  thy  dwelling ; 
And  without  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above  ; 
By  thy  sword  thou  shalt  live  ;  and  thy  brother  thou  shalt  serve  ; 
But  when  thou  growest  strong,  thou  shalt  break  his  yoke  from  thy 
neck."' 

Here  also  the  people  of  Edom  are  really  the  subject — Esau  never 
served  his  brother,  but  the  Edomites  were  subjugated  by  David, 
and  later  threw  off  the  yoke  thus  placed  upon  them.  In  this  in- 
stance we  have  a  clear  case  in  which  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs 
is  a  poetic  reflection  of  the  historical  relations  of  two  peoples. 

Historical  relations  rather  than  historical  incidents  are  reflected 
in  these  stories.  In  a  few  instances  historical  incidents  may  be 
behind  the  story.  The  most  striking  example  is  the  story  of 
Dinah,  already  alluded  to  as  one  of  the  two  warlike  incidents  in 
tne  lives  of  the  Patriarchs.  We  must  suppose  that  what  actually 
took  place  was  something  as  follows:  In  the  course  of  the  immi- 
gration of  Israel  the  people  came  into  conflict  with  the  town  of 
Shechem.  One  clan  (Dinah)  was  conquered  by  the  Canaanites 
and  made  tributary.     The  bulk  of  the  people  (Jacob)  thought 

'  Gen.  27  mt;  cf.  v.*  The  test  of  *°  is  apparently  corrupt.  I  have  fol- 
lowed Ball  with  some  misgiving.  The  (act  that  this  last  clause  was  added 
later  (Gankel)  does  not  interfere  with  the  argument — the  clause  is  quite  in 
the  spirit  oi  the  context. 
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themselves  not  strong  enough  to  avenge  the  wrong.  But  two 
clans  were  of  a  different  mind.  These  (Simeon  and  Levi) 
formed  a  treacherous  plan  by  which  to  release  their  sister  dan. 

They  therefore  affected  to  l>e  satisfied  with  the  new  arrangement, 
and  pro|>osed  a  general  alliance  with  rights  of  intermarriage  on 
condition   that  the  Canaan ites   adopt   the  rite  of  circumcision. 

This  being  agreed  to,  they  fell  upon  the  unsuspecting  town  when 
the  men  were  disabled  by  the  operation  and  massacred  the  whole 
male  population.'  The  events  are  represented  to  us  in  the  story 
by  the  acts  of  the  individual  sons  and  daughters  of  Jacob. 

Not  many  of  the  Genesis  stories  are  so  clearly  historical  as 
this  one;  and  those  that  are  historical  deal  with  events  of  a  later 
time.  What  interests  us  here  is,  first,  the  fact  that  the  Patriarchs 
cannot  be  taken  as  individuals.  If  individuals  Reuben,  Gad,  and 
Judah  never  existed,  it  is  plain  that  individuals  Jacob,  Isaac,  and 
Abraham  cannot  have  any  more  substantial  reality.  We  have 
to  do  here  with  figures  of  the  poetic  or  legend -building  imagina- 
tion. After  the  clans  began  to  be  treated  as  individuals  the 
story-tellers  busied  themselves  lovingly  with  these  interesting 
figures.  They  became  the  heroes  of  adventure,  and  the  character 
of  the  various  peoples  began  to  be  reflected  in  their  eponyms. 
The  most  striking  is  Jacob.  In  this  cunning  adventurer  we  see 
the  ideals  of  nomad  Israel  admirably  depicted.  When  we  have 
ceased  to  l>e  uneasy  at  seeing  such  a  character  held  up  as  a  pattern 
saint,  then  we  begin  to  appreciate  the  skill  with  which  he  is 
descril>ed. 

A  story  of  this  kind  is  properly  called  a  saga.  Such  sagas  cir- 
culate orally  long  before  there  is  any  written  literature.  They 
are  products  of  the  poetic  imagination.  If  one  of  them  has  a 
historical  incident  as  its  basis,  the  incident  is  transformed.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  interest  of  the  narrator  is  not  histor- 
ical but  social.  The  picture  drawn  is  one  of  personal  and  family 
life,  as  we  see  in  the  stories  of  the  Patriarchs.  "  We  hear  a  num- 
ber of  details  which,  whether  we  take  them  for  authentic  or  not, 
are  of  no  value  for  [political]  history:  that  Abraham  was  pious 
and  magnanimous,  that  he  once  sent  away  his  concubine  to  grat- 
ify his  wife,   that  Jacob  deceived  his   brother,   that   Leah  and 

Rachel  were  jealous  of  each  other — unimportant  anecdotes  of 

1  The  composite  nature  of  the  narrative  (Gen.  34)  is  shown  by  Ball  and 
Gunkel.     I  have  followed  what  seems  to  me  the  older  form  of  the  story. 
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COBBtly  1  tfr.  hittorirs  ni"  wells,  of  watering  troughs,  of  the  inner 
clumber,  delightful  to  read  bat  tOytMng  nthcr  than  historical 
events."  The  author  from  whom  I  am  quoting  adds,  what  is 
evident  on  nfloctloH|  tlttl  whereas  in  genuine  historical  tra- 
dition wc  must  find  .1  ss.iy  in  which  eye-witnesses  of  the  eventa 
have  communicated  their  observations  to  the  narrator  of  the  hil 
tory.  in  the  Purtafl  111  EBgSS  we  have  an  interval  of  fotll  hundred 
years  (in  any  case)  Ixrtwccii  the  events  and  the  QaiTSLtOl  Ills 
impossible  to  suppose  that  tradition  has  carefully  conserved  the 
smallest  details  of  Pain u>  thai  family   liie  during  all  this  period.1 

At  our  time  there  must  have  existed  j  great  QWM  of  (Ins  |Kwt- 
ical  material.  It  was  in  the  form  of  detached  stories,  each  a 
dBb  in  itself.  When  a  written  literature  bce.m,  the  stones  had 
already  lieen  grouped  111  B  genealogical  scheme  This  t:i.  : 
shown  by  the  plan  common  to  J  and  E.  which  plan  nude  it  e.isy 
to  combine  the  two  documents  in  a  single  narrative.  TrHOrigi 
nal  separatencss  of  the  sagas  is  shown  hy  the  du|  I  - .-•.•■•-.  which  we 
find  in  our  documents.     Thus  the  prevarication  com  eming   a 

fwifc  is  related  once  of  Abraham  and  twite  of  bttC  ;  the  conse- 
cration of  Bethel  Is  attributed  to  Abraham  and  also  to  Jacob; 
the  name  of  Reerchelxi  is  given  1  ly  Abraham  anil  also  liy  Isaac* 

J^   Two  things  strike  the  attention   in  considering   these  stories. 
The  first  is,  that  they  have  the   nomad   life  as  their  ideal.      No 

\  doubt   this  iv  i  bfatorteri   recollection — the  Israelites  were  Reda- 
w;n  betet  then  ii    in    r.maan.     This  they  confess  by 

making  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Jacob  nomads.      The  only  ttCtf) 
i<  Enac,  who  is  represented  asaowiog  and  reaping,  and  who  is 

iDjng  die  agricultural  life.  How 
the  Israelite  conceived  the  ideal  shepherd  HSCCO  in  the  case  of 
Jm <  b  rtta  drill  la  coring  for  his  flocks,  hi*  fidelity  in  witching 
them  by  day  rod  bj  nl  shtr1  his  shrewd m--^  In  dialing  with  ilie 
cunning  and  covetous  I  .a ban.  his  dipl<>  I  shod  of  COM  Hi- 

lling the  pOWtffal  chieftain  Esau  after  he  had  twice  overreached 
him— all  these  show  us  the  shephrnl  M  (ai  i  OfdlDg  10  tht  <  oiw  ep. 
tion  of  the  times}  he  ought  to  l>e.      The  frank  worldlinc*  of  the 

*  Cnnkel,   Ctnem.  p    ii       i^ankd'*  whole  introduction  (now  aeccniMc  in 

I   ihe  title  Tl*  l*/f*ift  ef  Gcnttti)  l»  Instroctta  and  laltiaute 
■TV   prevarication    Gto    la1**,   »a  nd   i6,,w;    ItethH.  (ien.   u* 
»!»**>  »nd  j$  1B:  Bavrahtfaa,  (.en.  *i  *"»  and  36**-* 
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story  in  many  of  its  pluses  contrasts  strangely  with  the  religious 
tODI  which  runs  through  il.  But  this  is  the  nature  of  early  relig- 
ion— the  God  who  can  give  success  is  the  God  «ho  commands 
the  faith  of  primitive  nun.  We  lose  the  point  of  the  ancient 
story  MrhoD  we  ""  "<i  faCO  it  our  uwu  religions  idfltt 

It  follows  tbll  the  main  interest  of  this  material  is  the  picture 
it  givaofthc  nomad  life  at  its  best.  Abraham's  faith  and  hospi- 
tality li.uL'  been  justly  admired  In  ill  ages.  The  contest  of  <  un  tin 
between  [acobaad  Labao  <»  equal! y vivid,  if  nut  equally  admi- 
rable. The  arrogance  of  the  maid-servant  who  has  been  promoted 
to  her  master'*  bod;  the  jealousy  of  tWO  wive-,  ifl  the  Mine  house- 
hold. ;iini  the  ropetstftioui  moon  they  qm  hi  get  oflkprtitg;  the 
faihri's  indulgence  of  the  son  of  his  favourite  and  the  consequent 
hatred  o(  the  other  sons— these  are  drawn  to  the  life,  and  show  us 
huw  thmps  go  in  polygamous  society.  Slavery  is  assumed  as  a 
mailer  of  course,  and  the  jmsitiun  which  the  trusted  slave  may 
attain  is  shown  m  the  story  of  the  wooing  of  Kebckah,  as  it  is  in 
<iry  of  Joseph  in  Kffypr.  That  the  standard  of  morality 
falls  short  of  thai  which  we  hold,  has  already  l>ec*n  intimated. 
Abraham's  COWtfdly  denial  of  his  wfft  ifl  rewarded  with  llocka 
and  herds;  Jacob's  hard  bargain  with  his  brother  and  his  fraud 
fn  the  natter  of  the  blessing  an  oowhera  blamed.  His  dealing 
with  Labao  h  tease  of  diamond  cut  diamond  Rachel's  theft 
of  the  Teraphini  is  a  matter  of  amusement  to  the  narrator— the 
household  ^ori  is  not  tha  object  of  faaartieli  reverence  when  he 
can  be  thlU  1  ictjllv  \at  n|foii  by  a  woman.  r.mi.u\->  heroism  in 
securing  by  fraud  the  Icvirate  rights  which  have  l>ccn  withheld 
from  her.  i.!i»nl»ili-^  ap|>t'aliM  stnuigly  t - 1  thiwe  who  first  heard 
[In-  i.ilf.  and  the  DOR  drastic  measures  of  Lot's  daughters  also 
awakened  something  like  admiration.  The  frankness  of  the  por- 
trayal is  equally  instructive,  whether  the  characters  be  real  or 
imaginary.  The  Strang  mml  seme  i*  evident]  though  the  mo- 
i  iliiy  is  not  that  of  our  time. 

The  interest  of  the  authors  is  evidently  centred  in  the  land  of 
Palestine  A  large  numlier  of  the  stories  arc  intended  to  account 
Un  placg  naUlGfc  One  is  intended  lo  account  fur  the  physhal 
conformation  of  the  country — this  is  the  story  of  the  destn*  lion 
cil  Sodom.  The  I  >ead  Sea  is  a  phenomenon  calculated  to  give 
Else  10  a  Saga.  Many  another  lake  is  supposed  10  have  swallowed 
up  villages  or  cities,  whose  towers  the  boatman  thinks  he  see*  be- 
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neath  the  waters,  whose  church  bells  he  seems  to  hear  on  a  calm 
evening.  The  cause  of  such  a  catastrophe  can  be  nothing  less 
than  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  well-known  story  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  aroused  by  the  inhospitable 
conduct  of  the  people.  Thej>eopleof  Sodom  are  worse  than  in- 
hospitable, and  the  wrath  of  Yahweh  leaves  its  permanent  impress 
upon  the  region,  in  the  uncanny  Sea  with  its  burned  and  barren 
shore.  That  no  marked  change  in  the  natural  features  of  the  re- 
gion has  taken  place  within  historic  times  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded. The  value  of  the  story  to  us  is  its  abhorrence  of  the  un- 
natural vices  of  the  Canaanites — vices  from  which  Israel  itself 
was  not  free.1  / 

Much  interest  is  shown  by  our  authors  in  the  legends  which 
had  gathered  around  the  various  sanctuaries  of  Canaan.  We 
must  remember  that  the  worship  on  every  high  hill  and  under 
every  green  tree  which  Jeremiah  so  earnestly  denounces,  was  for 
many  centuries  the  established  worship  in  Israel.  Hence  the  re- 
ligious motive  which  led  the  early  writers  to  trace  these  sanctu- 
aries to  Patriarchal  consecration.  Bethel  is  one  of  these  holy 
places.  According  to  one  story  it  was  sacred  because  Abraham 
had  built  an  altar  there.  According  to  another,  Jacob  had  a  rev- 
elation which  showed  him  there  the  ladder  which  was  the  gate  of 
heaven.  A  third  account  makes  him  receive  there  a  direct  prom- 
ise from  Yahweh.1  In  commemoration  of  the  revelation  a 
maweba  or  sacred  pillar  is  set  up  by  Jacob,  which  he  regards  as 
the  symbol  or  rather  the  residence  of  the  divinity — for  the  stone 
is  called  Houu-of-God.  We  could  hardly  have  a  more  vivid 
commentary  on  the  declaration  of  the  Book  of  the  Covenant: 
"  In  every  place  where  I  bring  my  name  to  remembrance  I  will 
come  to  thee  and  bless  thee."  In  the  consciousness  of  the  people,1 
certain  places  were  sacred.  Their  sacredness  was  made  known  by 
God's  bringing  Himself  to  mind  in  some  extraordinary  event,  an 
omen  or  a  dream.  Where  the  divine  presence  was  thus  made 
known  an  altar  was  erected  and  a  pillar  set  up.    There  the  people 

1  Compare  Judges  19.  On  similar  sagas,  Cheyne,  in  the  New  Worhi,  1892, 
pp.  236-245;  Usenet,  Sintfiutsagen,  p.  246  f.;  Andree,  Flutsagen,  p.  49  f. 
On  the  various  elements  which  enter  into  the  Sodom  story,  Gunkel,  Genesis, 
p.  1 94  f- 

*  The  two  accounts  of  Jacob's  dream  are  now  woven  into  one  (J  E);  cf. 
the  commentaries  on  Genesis,  or  Ball's  text — Geu.  28.  Abraham's  altar  is 
mentioned  Gen.  12*. 
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came  Wltl  their  tithes;  there  thev  edsbrtttd  the  yearly  festivals, 
poured  oil  upon  the  sa<  red  stone,  slept  under  the  supernatural  in- 
fluence, hoping  to  receive  a  revelation  En  a  dream.1 

Thfi  state  of  ttdngS  before  Ihe  tya  of  the  narrator  was  this: 
every  village  hlld  ft  sanctuary  of  tins  kind,  every  remarkable 
tree  wax  regarded  as  the  seat  of  a  divinity,  many  of  the  fountains 
vvliit  li  were  a  source  of  blc*iiii£  to  the  land  wcic  likewise  sacred, 
All  this  state  of  things  went  batjlc  to  the  pre -prophetic  stage  of 
iq.  Doubtless  the  sac-redness  of  many  of  these  sites  was 
lit-:!  attributed  i"  than  b)  ihe  ('jiii.'kiiiiics  Nrael  adopted  the 
sanctuaries  and  consecrated  them  to  Yuhwch,  And  a  i>art  of  the 
adoption  was  effected  by  connecting  them  with  the  Patriarchs. 
Thiw  Alif;ilt;nn  Kuilr  in.niv  lion  in  bll  wandering*.  He  al»o 
planted  sacred  trees.  For  the  infoniMtimi  ih.it  he  planted  a 
tamarisk  at  Beerriheba  and  ealkd  Aim  upon  the  name  of  Yahweh 
Bi-GiOM  would  be  uaeloM  unle*  ii  meaal  that  the  tree  was  con- 
secrated to  the  ditiititv  1:  can  scarcely  Ik:  an  idenul,  therefore, 
that  Abram  has  a  theophany  at  the  Oak  of  the  Orae/e,  or  that  his 
altar  is  placed  by  the  Qakt  of 'Mature,* 

A  theophany  shows  the  ■credoen  of  Penuel,  and  the  name  of 
the  place  (Fate -of- God)  is  its  memorial.  Decr-lahai-roi  is  a 
similar  locality,  ihough  the  etymology  is  obscure.  The  place 
where  Abraham  offered  Isaac  is  another  instance — the  place  was 
evidently  sacred  before  Abraham  was  made  acquainted  with  it. 
A  different  &ort  ol  sanctuary  i*  one  where  an  ancestor  or  ancestors 
are  buried.  Thus  the  Tomb  of  Rachel  is  evidently  sacred,  for  Jacob 
erected  a  macceba  there.  The  interest  winch  originally  attached 
to  the  Cave  of  Machpclah  is  of  the  same  kind.  Thfltt  graves  were 
BOOCtturta,  and  in  the  early  religion  of  Israel  the  manes  were 
worshipped  at  the  place  of  burial.1     Maehpelah  has  continued  to 

'  I  truli  u  ihp  imiigurntur  of  th(«  mrthivl  r.|  inquiring  (he  divine  will. 
For  panlUU  in  other  religion1*  tee  Denbner,  A*  ImubatitHt  { IQ00),  On 
««crc<1  RtOOOl  ur  pillan  in  other  religion*.  M4  ihr  article  Paitutci  in  Rose  he*, 

/.Air.f/i  Jti  Crttektttkai  wnJ  flfmt  vAm  Mytkatefw,  I,  p.  y*G. 

■(ien  ii*.  13  '*,  it  ".  On  the  loncifty  of  foanmint,  trees,  And  hills 
Huong  th»  Nemilic  peoples,  cl  fa»dhrin*«  e*wy  In  hit  Sttu/JN  IMP  Avtffr 
inhtn  A\,'i£i.>/tJ{st.A*.-At/t  It,  pp.  H)i068|  and  CvtMl  chapter  on  (he 
ffigh-placcfl  in  his  Primitive  $nntti*  Rttigleu  (imoj), 

'  li  would  *ecm  itul  u  MlfftM  wu*  tlSO  placed  Hpfifl  Ihe  y.tzvc  ul  Deb- 
1 3t0  35'.  oootfaqsd  in  v  '•  A  survival  ot  the  worthtp  ol  Ihe  mane« 
i*  (he   reverence   paid   at  the  lumlii   Ol  "  uiiiti"  *1I   through  th*  hunt  at  lb* 
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be  a  sanctuary,  as  we  know,  down  to  the  present  time.  Prob- 
ably i  the  other  sacred  place*,  wa*  on-;  i. ,  ■  ^ccratcd 
to  a  Canaan  it  fen  god.  Whether  Abraham  WIS  Originally  such  a 
god,  may  be  doubted.1  The  lesson  why  P  Inyi  hk  b  craphsste 
u|>on  M.v  hi-elah  is  doubtlcfl  that  he  wished  to  contradict  the 
Edotnite  claim  to  Hebron,  whu  I  otf^&tSvt  in  the  pou* 
exilic  pciiod. 

The  writer*  we  are  considering  were  also  especially  interested 
in  the  possession  of  Canaan  by  Nr;u.-I  I  hi  v  COOld  IOQMMU  (bl 
the  no  OB  "i"  ihcii  am  rsim  >  ->i  ■  "■  ;;ij*m ll>  .*  Uml  iml>  I  ■> 

supposing  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  God.      Heme  wc  find 
frequent  emphasis  of  Gods  promises  to  the  I'mn  arch*,   His  cm- 
mam  with  them,  and  Hi<  protecting  care       He  t  .in-r-   »  terror  to 
fall  ujx)ii  the  CaTHHtlitff  so  th.it  they  do  not   p.»  .u«     I  i  - ; 

the  massacre  at  Shechem.  He  mm  Almnclcch  against  trespass- 
ing  upon  Abraham's  marital  rights.  He  forbids  I.aban  to  do 
Jswofa  any  harm.1  This  protecting  care  is  recorded  in  the  QKDS1 
of  some  of  the  character;  tahmocl  Ls  so  called  because  hi*  prayer 
(or  that  of  his  mother)  n  heard.  I'he  txrtk  Ol  i-lnuael,  Isaac, 
F.san,  Jacob  i*  due  t« »  espedfil  divine  favour,  becsm  khs  srlvcs  of 
the  Patriarchs  were  barren.  Most  impressive  of  all  is  the  nearness 
of  Yahweh  to  Hi-.  'herns  He  comes  to  thtSO  frequently  in 
dreams  or  thcn|  li.nuo  !!■•  make*  and  rej>eats  promiites  of  pro- 
tection ami  prosperity.  He  enters  into  BOltnifl  OOVCDSOI  n.th 
Abraham,  condescending  to  the  methods  by  which  human  con- 
it  ictt  are  ratified,  and  the  promise  is  repeated  to  KflttC  and 
Jarol>.  Tor  Abraham's  «ike  l*ot  is  rescued  in  the  destruction 
of  Sodom.  Even  the  prevarication  in  the  matter  of  Sarah  is 
made  an  occasion  for  htevong  i     the  sincerity  of 

the  author'*  religion  doa  not,  of  course,  excuse  his  deli--  | 
moral  sense. 

Historxallv  it  am.  i  |Mi.-.'.lcthat  l>ot,  the  nephew  of  Abraham, 
should  \ *  separated  from  Israel  by  the  Dead  Sea       The  saga  of 

|irt-  Ivrabls  liicr«urc  might  tsscbsd  <■(!  the  subject  of  ani- 

mism in  thr  rrli^inn  nf  Knwl  1  tu-  nuv*t  rrrrnf  monograph*  r.-*  *Ute  *r# 
Vrtf,  T+t,  Sttfrftfitubt   *»J  Sf/I/nkuit  im   ittrm  /gm/i  {\>  rUn 

Ctttfl,  Dtr  .-I  kntrnkuttm  **<t  Jre  tfrrttifWn  /mitft  ( I00O). 

1  fa  w«  *if  hort  eon\n!nirin  only  thi  P  lii  a  fa  tl  %torte»,  a  complete  enu- 
BssfStSss  of  the  airly  ssan  tuarias  li  nut  stttmpi  is"      A  eonfosi  hv  i»  given 

by  ft  UHtmttitittk*  A'm.'tiutlm  IIS9B) 

•G«    goM,  3,-    j<». 


... 
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ction  of  Sodom  is  made  to  account  for  the  liluation. 
the  Mat  brother  of  Jacob—  why  Bhould  he  have  the  le* 

desirable  (iMni;i)  }      The  s.ij;.t   ftCCtBtd   htffl  of  Kiting    Ins   birth- 
right,  or  told  how  Jacob  VJB  shrewd  enough  to  cheat  him  of  the 
bleating.      IV  fHtml«1  ot  M.iu.icl   and  ol  the  Mitt  Of  Keturah 
to  the  Arabian   wiMemess  confirm*  Jacob1!  title  to  the  roi.nirv 
Jacob's   covenant    with   l.ahan  seems   to  cm  bud)   the  idc.i  that 
-uid    Arameatis   should  IffgMfl  the  boundary  cairn  in 
tad  lift  in  peace  with  each  other.      feaae'g  treaty  with  the 
1'h  i  lis  tines  securest  the  title  to  sonic  WtDt  IB   the  South  Country. 
haaa of  Machpriah and JaooVa  purchataof  land 
II  Sheehem   ire  (feelgood  to  authenticate  the  title  of  their  descen- 
dants. 

Care  for  p mi  :-.  .i  blood  was  early  reinforced  bjf  religion*  mo- 
tive*. From  thus  j>oint  of  view  we  understand  Abraham's  anxiety 
toaoenn  onaol  hta  klwwoiaao  n-.  a  wife  foi  Isaac,  The  same 
DMClvc  sends  Jacob  to  La  ban.  It  kchw  a  little  curious  that  Ta- 
mar  the  Canaauitess  should  tc  made  so  prominent  -we  can  ac- 
count for  the  prominence  only  by  aappoatag  thai  her  loyalty  to 
duty  made  licr  worthy  to  task  nttfa  the  bell  of  iMael's  mothers. 
A  reaction  against  Canaanitish  religion  is  perhaps  seen  in  the 
etory  of  the  sacrifice  of  haac,  (or  the  lesson  ol  the  story  in  its 
Rum  hi  thai  Yahereh  docs  not  require  eataifaaei  of  the 
pnt-boni,  bttt  accepts  an  animal  instead. 

What  lus  been  sa»:  m  that  we  have   no  really 

bntorii  i!  knowledge  of  a  patriarchal  jieriod  preceding  Israel's 
.ni'iueM  ofCaoaaJl.  The  individuals,  Abraham.  Isaac,  and  Ja- 
cob, are  cponyms— penoruftcatioM  of  clans,  tribes,  or  ethnologi- 
cal groups*— and  they  are  nothing  more.  But.  as  the  religious 
mind  is  reluctant  to  give  up  the  fle*h  and  Wood  reality  of  these 
Inures  it  may  repay  us  to  review  the  evidence  once  more.  The 
following  positions  seem  to  be  estabrisbed : 

The  I  ire  we  ha\e  is  conscious  tint  the  am*  or" 

Israel  of  which  it  speaks  (Reuben,  JtxUn,  and  the  othc; 
only  pervonincatioDe  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  Canaan.     But  if 
these  are  |)e«omrtcations,  then  *  fortwri   l»rael  liitruelf  is  a  per- 
itioo.  and  the  more  remote  ancestors  can  have  no  more 
substantial  existence  than  the  nearer  one. 

The  state  of  the  couatn  ad  by  the  rarrtan  hal  stories,  is 

contrary  to  fact     The  only  immigration  poasibk  in  the  Amaxua 
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period,  was  a  warlike  invasion,  such  as  actually  took  place  at 
the  conquest — not  a  peaceable  sojourn  like  that  of  Abraham. 

The  nature  of  the  information  given  by  the  stories  is  such  that 
we  cannot  suppose  it  handed  down  by  any  valid  historical  proc- 
ess— family  gossip  known  only  to  the  immediate  members  of  the 
family  does  not  pass  accurately  from  one  generation  to  another 
for  six  hundred  years  or  more. 

The  stories  we  are  considering  are  parallel  to  folk-stories  which 
are  preserved  to  us  in  other  regions — aetiological  legends,  sagas, 
l>oetic  transformations  of  historical  events.  The  religious  imagi- 
nation especially  delights  in  such  compositions. 

Arab  usage  is  in  line  with  what  we  are  here  assuming  for 
Israel.  The  clan  is  spoken  of  as  an  individual,  its  members  are 
his  sons,  related  clans  are  his  brothers  or  sisters,  the  alliance  of 
two  clans  is  presented  as  a  marriage,  the  larger  group  of  which 
the  clan  is  a  part  is  called  the  father  or  grandfather  (sometimes 
the  mother  or  grandmother)  of  the  clans  of  which  it  is  made  up. 
On  the  ground  of  this  analogy  we  should  be  justified  in  making 
the  wives  of  the  Patriarchs  into  clans  or  groups  of  clans.  So  the 
sons  of  Rachel  are  the  two  tribes  Joseph  and  Benjamin  ;  Rachel 
herself  is  simply  the  earlier  tribe  which  divided  into  two  ;  Joseph, 
as  we  know,  afterward  subdivided  into  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 

Biblical  usage  is  quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  name  Israel,  which 
in  an  overwhelming  number  of  cases  is  used  as  the  name  of  the 
nation.  Jacob  is  the  synonym  of  Israel,  and  in  the  earlier  litera- 
ture occurs  in  the  poetic  passages  almost  exclusively. 

This  brings  us  to  a  significant  fact ;  the  importance  of  the 
Patriarchs  as  individual  figures  dates  from  the  post-exilic,  or  at 
least  post-Deuteronomic,  period.  We  can  see  that  it  was  natural 
for  the  people,  in  times  of  reversal,  and  when  their  hold  on  their 
homeland  was  precarious,  to  emphasize  the  promises  made  to  the 
forefathers.  The  significance  of  these  men  increases,  therefore, 
in  the  post-exilic  period,  and  down  to  the  New  Testament  times. 
A  striking  fact  is,  that  none  of  the  prophets  allude  to  Abraham 
until  we  come  to  Ezekiel.1  The  weight  of  this  in  an  inquiry 
into  the  historicity  of  the  Patriarchs  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  single  sentence  in  the  account  of  Abraham 
appealed  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  Patriarch  thus  became  an 

1  The  present  text  shows  two  passages,  Mic.  7  *•  and  Jer.  33  **,  but  both  art 
in  confessedly  late  additions  to  the  prophetic  text 


iiY)|X>rfant  figure  in  Christian  theology.  Recent  author*  who  at- 
tempt to  rescue  llio  bfflorl  ItJ  Of  the  Father  of  the  Kaitliftil  are 
obliged  to  in.ii.r-  ...  many  modlfl  uIom  In  thdi  m count  of  Mid, 

that  they  deprive  i»  of  hi*  religion*  value.1 

Out  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  sufficient  warrant  for  sup- 
pcwlng  In  '.i.in:iU  \ !  r ; i : : : < r i » ,  [nac,  and  Jacob  lo  invr  u-cii  the 
.mi  •  i  ti ,  nt  '.!n-  >  .|ilr  I'li-ii  Jacob  or  Israel  was  the  name  of  a 
■  ton  (or  that  they  were  the  uauit-.;  of  tu  >  :.e|<araM  clans)  sieenis  to 
'•"'  made  out.  Isaac  :m.i  IbrtJufil  IN  II  yet  imarcoimted  for 
— ilmt  is,  m  know  of  TO  tliboj  OX  Chun  that  U>re  these  names. 
Probably  both  were  creations  of  the  legend-building  imagination 

v...i  .:..-(     'I,       it.-,  ,|     Ihr    |i;i!f  ;:il<  h;tl     llieoty.        1*330 

represents  the  unity  of  Kr.irl  and  F.dmn;  Abraham  rr presents  a 
larger  unity — the  early  Israelites  were  conscious  of  their  relation- 
ship wuli  Mocih,  Am  nun,  Ishnuel,  Midiiin,  Kdoni,  and  other  tribes 
of  the  region.     This  implies  that  all  these  peoples  had  a  common 

1  i  nrnill,  in  tit»  rrtrnily  piihliOird  »l«rtrh  of  the  history  <»f  Israel,  assumes 
thai  lite  Semitic  migration  (rum  Mc.oputarnia  about  ie,00  B.C.  was  headed  by 
•  Chieftain  named  Abraham.  'I"lii»  author  seems  lo  be  eunseious  that  it  is 
DogtCau  loa»cil  the  UfetOnClty  Ot  Abi.ili.uu  while  sacrificing  thai  of  Isaac 
and  Jacob  \CtxhnMe  tin  PWaVi  Itwft,  p.  ioi.  In  taci.  the  Abraham  ol  such 
.  i.v] ftlhttil  u  r  1. -t  IhS  Mtnliam  ol  OUT  Initios  and  !<>  ntCOW  ihi»  nam*  of  a 
■ingle  chu'ltain  in  the  great  migration  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  matter  of 
inn ..  1  unputlaiivc.  Palon  >upp<j>ci  Abr.mi  and  Abiaham  to  have  been  Iwo 
iliitiriLl  individuals  \fiuriv  fhiWry  .•/  fyrfa  and  taUitint.  p.  41  f . ). 
Ahrom  he  *uppo*e*  to  have  been  a  chieftain  of  the  Amnntet  who  migrated 
to  PaJediiif  about  32$o  ft.C  Ryl*  (in  Mattings,  J)u;i,»i,iry  ./  the  titbit, 
/.  r.  )*)«•  rcgnnU  Abraham  a*  leader  of  a  great  nomadic  movement  but 
repaid*  hlS  fetor ]i*U  mainly  a  pfctuft  "!  tlu  irl:iii"iislup  ol  AiuL  tribe*  and 
clnn*  10  the  rlabftW  fetOOli  Kent  t.//iit"r  -</' the  ffebrrfo  Pt*flt,  I.  p.  II) 
spcikt  only  of  the  t>  -  hsas  patron  taints.    OthtfraOM 

hi  :  '.''■■  VSW  lightly  over  the  sloric*  of  ihe  I'o>(fia/cli>,  and  i-> 

begin  iticii  li.nraii  ru  In  Egypt!  for  example  Hudde,  Rtl,. 

g/aa  itj  hnut  ;  Ottley,  Shtrl  Itittoryaf the  Ifebreu-t  I  \\.\xv  1  iirl  \vli;ii  nr.iy 
fairly   be    called  conservative    •eholari,  »o   that   the   readcf   may  have  a  fair 

view  of  the  eoaaoaaai  uf  opinion.     Wade  (Old  7Wa#  «'.■»«/  ettttrrj)  find*  it 

difficult  to  icyaid  the  patriarchal    icioid>,  laken  a*    a    whole,  as  completely 
iruM«v. .I :li- .-.  ini    1  .-lieve*  many  ol  the  figure*  In  ihem  to  be  real  ii  > 
On  the  oil"-'  band,  WinoUtl  I'.-w  H/Af,    '       .      "-IT   3J  '  •  3i*)  find*  in 
\|...,1i,uii  thr  moon  gO<3,  or  Tammu*  ^;.^«^».ni^^  thf  agfl  «.(  tlie  BKwq  gud,  and 
fintU  lhi»  tboorj     OnfiRO  -i  by  1  -en.  tJ,  «  Incli  he  thiii k>  a  Habvluntan  nivili 
RcBaQ,  IflitOi  f  \>f  tht  t'topit  1/  firur!,  I.  p.  0^)  repreSCBU  an  oldci   *tage  of 

ipecvlatloi   when  be  Identifiw  Abraham  wltii  the  Anh  OnMttmm   (AVOf* 

Lfly  mythology,  whOM  BaflM  i».  jiMwrveJ  to  ui  bylui.l 
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ancestor.  A  natural  name  for  such  an  ancestor  would  be  Father- 
of-a-trawd-of-tiatiotis,  which  the  Hebrew  author  thinks  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Abraham.  The  precarious  nature  of  Bibli- 
cal etymologies  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  But  until  a  more 
probable  derivation  for  the  name  Abraham  is  put  forward,  we  may 
accept  this  one.  In  this  case  Abraham  is  a  genealogical  con- 
struction originating  in  the  necessities  of  the  early  theory  of  his- 
tory. It  is  possible  that  the  other  name  of  the  Patriarch,  Abram, 
which  means  Exalted- Father,  is  a  similar  invention  intended  to 
mean  Great  Aneestor. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  the  sagas  give  us  no  his- 
torical results.  What  they  reveal  to  us  is  this :  the  group  of 
peoples  of  which  Israel  was  one  were  immigrants  from  the  East ; 
they  were  nomads  till  they  settled  in  Palestine;  they  amalga^ 
mated  more  or  less  thoroughly  with  the  Canaanites.  If  these 
results  seem  meagre  we  must  remember  that  literature  has  other 
than  a  directly  historical  value.  Abraham  as  a  type  of  the  be-: 
liever  in  God  reveals  the  religious  faith  of  the  author  who  drew, 
his  picture.  The  manners,  morals,  and  religion  of  the  Patriarchs 
really  existed  in  the  Israel  of  a  later  period.  The  authors  who 
could  charm  us  with  the  story  of  Joseph  have  established  their 
kinship  with  universal  human  nature. 
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)•■  \  it    \su   rut  i"  -  ■  i .  '" 


As  every  reader  of  the  WW*  knows,  the  received  history  of 
KracI  nukes  Jacob  find  la*  family  go  down  tu  kgypi  in  the  lum- 
ber of  seventy  lOOlt.  Hi -re  they  arc  nourished  during  the  famine 
and  establish  themselves  in  the  kind.  During  the  years  of  Jo- 
seph's life  ihey  praps  ;>h<i  incrase.  ChaogQofdyiMiqr{nin 
may  interpret)  pub  thctn  into  the  ix>wcr  of  ■  king  who  lias  no 
feelings  of  gratitude  toward  Joseph,  and  who  fears  the  power  of 
ihe  growing  people.  His  (ear  that  they  may  make  an  alliance 
with  ftitua*  invaders  (from  Syria,  of  course)  makes  him  take  ex- 
traordinary measure*  to  check  their  growth.  He  reduce*  then  Ml 
forced  labour,  putting  them  at  the  hard  work  of  making  brick*. 
This  measure  prove*  unavailing,  and  he  is  driven  to  more  drastic 
expedient*,  nothing  less  than  the  slaying  of  all  male  infanta  a* 
10011  as  horn  or  in  the  act  of  birth.  During  the  time  when  this 
CTuel  dttrM  i<  in  force  Moses  is  bom.  After  exposure  by  hi* 
mmiiIkt  he  is  discovered  and  adopted  by  Pharaoh's  daughter. 
When  grown  to  DOAnbood  his  too  lively  sympathy  with  hi* 
oppressed  brethren  bringi  him  into  danger  and  results  in  his 
flight  to  Million  Iffre,  after  some  time,  he  is  commisMonrd  to 
deliver  hi*  people.  I IIn  demand  for  their  liberation  is  repeatedly 
refused,  bat  the  refusal  is  in  each  CMC  followed  by  a  signal  mani- 
tetStfOI)  Ol  ili'*  •I:viiii-  wrath.  The  l  nlnnnation  b  the  death  of 
the  first-born  [a  evcYy  Egyptian  family,  under  the  impression  of 
which  the  iwoplc  arc  thrust  out.  Hut  the  quick  change  of  mind 
on  the  part  ol  the  king  threatens  to  undo  what  ha*  Iwsen  done, 
cs|«ecially  as  the  fugitives  get  '•entangled  in  the  land."  The 
new  perplexity  is  solved,  however,  by  a  new  deliverance,  and  an 
added  itiokc  i;  in  Hi*,  ted  upon  the  opprcv,or, 

The  crossing  of  the  Ked  Sea  oj»ens  the  era  of  the  desert  wan- 
derings. The  immediate  dearth  of  food  is  met  by  a  miraculous 
Ripply  ;  the  equally  trying  lack  of  water  is  overcome  by  a  similar 
act  of  God.     The  ttcdawin  dispute  the  way,  but  are  successfully 
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overcome.  At  the  Mount  of  God  a  covenant  is  ratified  amid 
convulsions  of  nature.  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  is  adopted, 
only  to  be  immediately  forgotten  by  the  |>cople.  The  command 
for  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle  is  given  with  great  particular- 
ity, but  is  interrupted  by  the  trying  incident  of  the  golden 
calf.  A  new  decalogue,  different  from  the  one  given  forty  days 
or  eighty  days  earlier,  is  engraved  on  tables  of  stone.  After 
vengeance  is  taken  for  the  crime  of  idolatry  an  elaborate  ritual 
law  is  given  to  Moses.  The  people  then  journey  to  Kadesh,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Palestine,  where  they  sojourn  for  a  long 
time. 

The  narrative  thus  summarised  is  in  many  places  confused  and 
over-full.  Its  numerical  data  are  exaggerated  and  impossible. 
Its  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  have  often  been  pointed  out. 
The  careful  reader  will  discover  that  in  the  narrative  as  it 
stands,  Moses  goes  up  to  the  mountain  as  many  as  seven  times. 
He  will  discover  also  frequent  duplicates,  such  as  the  revelation 
of  the  divine  Name,  Ex.  3  Wl  and  6  •*.  In  some  cases  a  section 
is  injected  into  the  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  asunder 
what  was  once  continuous  ;  so  the  little  paragraph  of  the  circum- 
cision, 4  **"M,  and  the  genealogy  which  ends  ■•  this  is  that  Moses 
and  Aaron,"  6  *.  As  in  the  earlier  narratives  that  we  have  exam- 
ined, these  phenomena  indicate  composite  origin.  Rightly  to 
estimate  the  material  we  must  endeavour  to  separate  the  docu- 
ments. In  this  endeavour  we  shall  discover  that  the  most  glaring 
improbabilities  are  the  property  of  the  priestly  writer — his  disre- 
gard of  limitations  of  space  and  time  are  evident  in  this  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  work.  It  is  his  love  of  symmetry  which  divides 
Moses's  life  into  three  equal  periods  of  forty  years  each.  He  it 
is  who  dates  the  exodus  four  hundred  and  thirty  years  to  a 
day  from  the  immigration  of  Jacob  and  his  sons.  He  it  is,  also, 
who  not  only  gives  the  number  of  six  hundred  thousand  adult 
males  for  Israel,  but  confirms  these  figures  by  an  elaborate  census 
of  the  twelve  tribes.1 

1  The  numerical  impossibilities  of  the  narrative  are  set  forth  by  Colenso 
in  the  first  volume  of  his  Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Exam- 
ined, London,  1862.  On  the  method  of  desert  travelling  notice  Doughty, 
Arabia  Peseta,  I.  pp.  7  and  61.  Professor  George  F.  Moore  has  called  my 
attention  to  Ibn  Chaldun's  criticism  of  the  figures  given  by  Masudi  in  his 
history  of  the  exodus,  which  were  borrowed,  of  courte,  from  Jewish  sources. 
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This  Utc  document  bcin£  laid  aside,  wc  may  suppose  that 
other  authors  thought  of  the  |>coplc  who  lolt  E^ypt  a*  being  com 
paratively  a  small  munlier.'  There  is,  of  course,  no  hlfitorti  ft] 
improbability  in  a  nomad  clan's  takmg  refuge  in  Egjpt,  es]»c- 
cially  in  [lie  land  of  Goshen,  which  bordered  on  the  desert  and  was 
suitable  for  pastoral  life.  The  Bedawin  have  always  looked  wilh 
longing  eyes  (as  all  history  shows)  ;il  the  rich  pastures  of  I 
The  tradition  of  Abraham's  Koing  there  to  sojo  irti  tic  Munacl- 
ite  or  Midianite  caravans  that  traded  thither,  show  how  acces- 
sible ihe  c oimtt y  WW.  To  gnud  against  tint  frequent  or  too 
violent  incursion*  of  this  kind,  the  I-  u v j «: i.in  moAAfi  li-  c.ulj  for- 
tified the  isthmus  of  Sue*.  To  \kux  the  fortification*  rc»|  i  r<<l 
rlw  penaMofl  Oflhewtboi  Ida  j  Wtlh  ^"<>-l  reason,  therefore,  the 
story  makes  Joseph  ask  lc«ne  of  the  Pharaoh  fui  llic  settlement 
of  his  brothers.  In  the  Egyptian  monuments  wc  have  record  of 
an  Edounte  tribe  asking  and  receiving  pOTnifltfon  to  pais  the 
fortifications  in  order  to  pasture  ilu-u  <  aiilr  on  iln-  bud  of  Pha- 
raoh.' In  fact  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
the  nomads  to  be  attracted  to  Egjptj  BpCOfally  from  Beensheba 
and  the  South  Country. 

Bui  the  Egyptologists  as  yet  have  discovered  on  the  monu- 
ment* no  evidence  of  a  Joseph  or  an  Israel  in  Egypt,  as  they 
have  discovered  none  of  the  operation  or  the  exodus.  Wc  are 
therefore  obliged  to  look  narrowly  .it  the  evidence  of  the  Hebrew 
sources.  Here  we  might  plead  the  tradition  of  Abraham's  visit  just 
alluded  to,  of  Isaac's  sojourn  in  thu  land  of  the  Philistines  {\\  lu<  h 
may  have  been  tributary  to  Egypt  i.  of  Joseph's  being  sold  to  an 
Egyptian  courtier,  and  finally  in  all  three  documents  the  extended 
account  of  the  sojourn  and  deli  vera  n<  e,     We  may  acknowledge 

Cf.  IVn  Ciiahluu'*  f'n'i'i-£i>ntfM4  1 1  %i  i>.  I'-  6  f.  Thcanalysift  of  the  Htxateuth 
j*  attrmptn!  in  work*  alrrwly  citet!.  in  winch  may  tx-  adtlrd  BtGOD'l  Tnfilf 
j 'r,;h flrM  ><f  thr  /  <,'<?" r,   Hartford.   lfat< 

1  Bom  critic*  do  indeed  attribute  to  J  the  >talcmcnt  (El.  It  ")  I  hat  "Is- 
rael fottfMJSd  from   RaaDOMS  10  SvOQQtbi  about    *ix   liundicd  thoVKU 

mm,  i"  i"n  "    i;m  the  vem  i*  wphdoat,    BuDtact  uulbn  h 

to  P  (J'Tikfur.  p.   IO4),  wlill*  llnliingrr  (  (  1       ;^,j  nnd    VMU  ihink  ihf 

original  number  han  hrrn  cnlarnd  ;  >o  apparently  (  nrpenter  and  Kntter%by, 
Ihx.tlnuh,  II,  p.  98. 

'  V.      M      MUIIcr.    Altai   itntl  AaTMd   notA   AlfSfy/HuAtH   Dt^kmdlini 
\>     ij;        I  hr>  If  M  a  win   arp   h«*rr  c»II«t  *ttM$  ff  Bdcwt,      A  rrtrrenrr 
to  the  Seiritei  i»  given  in  the  tame  connexion. 
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the  historic  probability,  also,  that  a  tribe  once  within  the  power 
of  the  Pharaoh  should  be  forced  on  to  the  public  works,  and  should 
make  a  successful  revolt.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  seek 
confirmation  for  the  Biblical  story  at  the  hand  of  Manet  ho.1  His 
account  is  to  the  effect  that  at  one  time  Egypt  was  invaded  by 
foreigners  who  established  themselves  in  a  city  called  Avaris,  and 
kept  the  power  five  hundred  years.  After  this  time  they  were 
expelled,  and  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
journeyed  through  the  wilderness  from  Egypt  to  Syria.  Here 
from  fear  of  the  Assyrians  they  built  a  city  large  enough  to  con- 
tain so  many  myriads  of  men  and  called  it  Jerusalem.  These 
foreigners  he  calls  Hyksos.'  What  foreign  dynasties  ruled  in 
Egypt  does  not  concern  us  here.  All  we  need  to  notice  is 
that  Manetho,  writing  in  the  Greek  period,  was  influenced  by 
current  tradition  derived  from  the  Jews,  when  he  made  the  ex- 
pelled Hyksos  go  to  Palestine  and  build  Jerusalem.  Another 
story  cited  from  Manetho  identifies  the  Israelites  with  the  lepers 
and  unclean  whom  an  Egyptian  king  set  to  work  in  the  quar- 
ries. These  unfortunates  were  led  to  revolt  by  one  Osarsiph,  a 
priest  who  was  among  them.  Their  temporary  triumph  was 
due  to  an  alliance  with  the  Hyksos  of  Jerusalem,  and  their 
final  expulsion  brought  them  to  that  city.  It  must  be  evident 
that  no  use  can  be  made  of  this  legend  in  a  history  of  Israel. 
The  story  seems  to  be  a  pure  invention,  prompted  by  Egyptian 
hatred  for  the  Jews. 

As  external  sources  fail  us  we  turn  again  to  the  Biblical  narra- 
tive. The  unhistorical  scheme  of  the  priestly  writer  being  left 
aside,  we  examine  the  story  of  J  and  E.  Beyond  the  statement 
that  the  small  clan  of  Jacob  went  to  Egypt  and  remained  there 
three  generations,  that  they  were  forced  to  labour  on  the  public 
works,  and  that  they  succeeded  in  regaining  the  wilderness  under 
the  leadership  of  Moses,  we  find  little  that  commands  our  confi- 
dence. That  the  Egyptian  authorities  should  want  to  keep  them 
in  the  land  is  probable  enough.     That  the  oppression  was  mo- 

1  See  Josephns,  Against  Apian,  I,  14,  15,  26-31.  The  credibility  of 
Manetho  is  discussed  at  length  by  Hengstenberg,  Die  Backer  Mose's  und 
Egypt*9*  (1841),  pp.  236-277.  The  latest  treatment  of  the  story  is  by  Willrich, 
J  mien  und  Grieehen  vor  der  Makkabiiiseken  Erhebung  (180,5),  PP-  53—56. 

*  Btdawin  kings  or  skepherd  kings  is  Manetho's  translation,  which  seems 
to  be  correct ;   cf.  Mailer,  Asien  und  Europa,  p.  132. 
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lived  by  fear  is  hardly  likely  —  fear  would  have  Icci  to  their  expul- 
sion hcyond  the  fortifications.1 

\s  u<-  b&vo  had  occasion  iii  notice,  the  trtdftfaa  behind  the 
iuu  documeatl  iffC  arc  considering  is  ODC.  The  two  writers 
follow  Mibeiantiullv  the  n!.     i:m 

OJ  ilci.ul  tfaOW  how  far  the  tradition  was  from  lx>ing  fixed 
For  example,  one  document  makes  the  people  of  Find  settled 
by  themselves  in  the  district  of  (kohen.  The  other  think*  of 
'ii.-n.i-.  living  m  thecitic  (ul  .1  iily.)  ii)  (  hs*?  « ..nlael  with 
theft;  Egyptian  neighbours,  from  whom  they  can  U«rmw  jewels 
at  short  notice.  One  knows  of  MiGBtt'a  exposure,  rescue,  and 
adoption  in  the  family  of  Fharaoh.1  The  other  seems  to  have  in- 
txodoettd  him  Abruptly  into  the  narrative  when  already  a  nun. 
Both,  however,  know  of  his  flight  into  Miilian,  and  arrount  for 
it  by  an  abortive  attempt  to  help  his  brethren.1  Both  make  him 
receive  a  Mv*Uti<.'U  ol  V;ihweh  m  the  desert,  though  one  su|>- 
p<Ken  that  the  nam?  Yahweh  bad  l>een  before  unknown,  while  the 
other  thinks  of  it  .is  known  from  antediluvian  times.*  One  of 
titCBOUTCi  <      \  iron  to  Mosca  as  his  hcl|>cr;  the  other  seems 

not  to  have  known  him.  One  makes  Mi*et  receive  a  magic 
wand  from  Yahweh  Himself  at  the  Hush,  and  by  mrans  of  this 
he  wotk>  the  inii.ii.lcs.  The  other  narrates  that  the  miracles 
are  announced  by  Moses,  but  wrought  by  the  direct  act  of 
God. 

U  b  ftUogctha  |ti«»Kil'lr  tli.-ii  tin*  sources  arc  right  In  dating  a 
religious  epoch  from  the  exodus.  The  religious  motive  i;  :.<>  in- 
terwoven with  the  life  of  Israel  thai  aochpopuUi  movement  was 

a  irligimis  iiiiivi-incni-  The  ciilhiiM.tsm  of  .1  pfOpbcl  llonc  v-cihh 
able  to  nerve  an  oriental  people  to  a  great  effort.  This  is  well  i  Uns- 
tated in  lh«  ">  operation  of  Mows  and  Aaron  :  Mows  is  told  that 
he  sltall   be  a  god  to  Aarim  and  that  A. mm  uill  he-  Ins  piophrt. 

1  Thai  part  of  ihe  iithmiu  of  Sue*  which  was  not  rendered  impattAhlc  by 
inarilio  ui  lake-  n:\>-  dffcfidfd  Df  *  wall  mv.\  pUtU/QH,  :i»  ..l:r.nlv  BOtttL 

1 A  curious  parallel  to  die  exposure  ol  Moses  niftbftldtM  1*  DSISltd  in  the 
•JinaU  o*  Sirpnn  I  '  I  M.CukIy.  ffittfirr.  Pi*fke,?,  ■><,./  M.-  ,\f  nHfterito, 
I.  p    «;'..    Did  A'  i  rff/i  '  '     <  II,  pp,    IOI    1  I  \, 

1  So  wc  mu»t  MppOli  DptAI   ■■«  I  Ilfld    DJ    I  Dk»  tt'.'ti  l"--l   in 

ttir    it.K.'v-.  ul  1  MfnliiniriL/  ihf   doCODl 

-rding  16  J  (COL  4  m)  Ihe  DOU  Yahweh  wj.  known  to  i\nu«h.  th» 
£**»d*on  ot  Adam.  The  theory  ol  fc  thnt  it  was  revealed  fir>l  to  Moses  Is 
quite  clear  from  Li    i". 
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The  commanding  position  of  the  recipient  of  a  divine  revelation  is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  set  forth.  How  Moses  came  into  this 
position  we  can  no  longer  certainly  make  out.  That  in  his  des- 
ert wandering  he  heard  a  divine  voice,  and  had  a  theophany  of 
flame,  is  not  without  parallel.1  Elijah  also  had  a  revelation  at 
Mount  Horeb,  and  John  the  Baptist  received  his  call  in  a  wil- 
derness sojourn.  In  what  connexion  the  new  name  of  Yahweh 
stands  with  the  Midianites,  among  whom  Moses  sojourns,  is  not 
clear.  The  most  obvious  hypothesis  is  that  Yahweh  was  the  an- 
cestral God  of  Midian,  with  whom  Moses  became  acquainted, 
faith  in  whom  led  to  the  endeavour  to  deliver  Israel.  The  name 
Yahweh  gives  no  light  on  the  problem.' 

A  distinct  section  of  the  narrative  is  concerned  with  the 
plagues  sent  upon  Egypt  by  Yahweh.  In  the  current  text  these 
are  ten  in  number,  but  the  analysis  shows  that  no  single  source 
had  so  many.  All  of  them  (except  the  death  of  the  first-born) 
are  such  visitations  as  the  land  of  Egypt  is  subject  to  from  its  situ- 
ation and  climate.*  Their  object  is  variously  given  by  the  dif- 
ferent writers.  One  assumes  that  they  are  to  punish  Pharaoh's 
refusal  to  let  the  people  go  ;  another  makes  them  demonstrations 
of  the  power  of  Yahweh  ;  the  third  presents  them  as  stages  in  the 
contest  between  Yahweh  and  the  gods  of  Egypt.  The  earliest 
document  (J)  makes  the  plagues  seven  in  number:  an  epidemic 
among  the  fish  of  the  Nile,  an  enormous  number  of  frogs,  swarms 
of  flies,  a  murrain  among  cattle,  a  violent  hail,  an  invasion  of  lo- 
custs, and  the  death  of  the  first-born.  The  narrative  of  E  duplicates 
the  hail,  the  locusts,  and  the  death  of  the  first-born,  and  adds  the 
turning  of  the  Nile  into  blood  and  the  darkness,  both  which 
seem  to  have  a  basis  in  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  country. 

■One  is  reminded  of  the  sidra  tree  of  Mohammed — Koran  531*. 

■The  etymology  of  Ex.  31*  expresses  only  the  view  of  the  writer,  and  can 
hardly  put  us  into  possession  of  the  real  meaning  of  a  name  so  ancient.  Re- 
sides this,  the  author's  language  is  obscure,  so  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
he  meant  to  predicate  of  Yahweh  self -existence  (uncaused),  self-determina- 
tion, sovereignty,  or  unsearchableness.  Conjectures  are  recorded  in  many 
commentaries  and  Biblical  theologies,  the  latest  to  date  by  Holzinger  {Ex- 
odus, p.  13  f.)  and  Baentsch  {Exodus,  p.  23). 

•This  is  well  brought  out  by  an  article,  "  Die  Plagen  Egyptens."  in  the 
Christ  lie  he  Well,  X  (1896),  No  45.  The  author  shows  also,  that  the  se- 
quence of  the  plagues  Is  that  in  which  the  natural  phenomena  come  in  the 
Egyptian  seasons. 
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The  ted  colour  of  the  Nile  at  tin*  opening  of  the  inundation  is 
one  of  the  things  which  imprest  every  observer.  The  darkness 
may  be  an  exoneration  of  ihe  Mlkd-atonm  whii  h  obscure  the  at- 
moaphen  I'  ■  nooses  only  a  jart  of  thaw  narrated  by  hi*  pre- 
decessor* and  mnkca  a  change  in  two  of  them  to  EocrMlfl  their 
efficacy.1  Both  J  and  P  make  the  death  ol  the  first- born  the  oc 
Cttfon  Rm  Humming  the  passover  festival. 

The  endeavour  has  often  ixxn  made  to  defend  the  Morale  au- 
thonhipol  the  account  by  showing  its  intimate  in  rptnintancc  with 
thJDgl  Egyptian.  To  appreciate  the  real  forreof  this  argument 
we  must  mnembor  the  relation  in  which  Palestine  always  stood 
to  Egypt.  We  might  compare  it  to  the  relation  of  Wales  to 
England  or  of  Switzerland  to  France.  Canaan,  as  the  smaller 
country,  always  looked  up  to  Egypt  as  its  ]xjwcrful  neighbour. 
Egyptian  influence  always  extended  thither.  Often  Egypt  vras 
the  real  or  nominal  possessor  of  the  country.  An  Egyptian  party 
was  always  found  at  the  court  of  Israel.  There  is  DO  period  of 
the  history,  therefore,  in  which  an  intelligent  Israelite  could  be  ig- 
norant ol  Egyptian  conditions  and  Egyptian  customs.  Doubtless 
a  journey  to  Egypt  VM  made  by  every  man  that  travelled  from 
Palestine  for  buMiic**,  education,  or  pleasure.  When  we  consider 
thc*c  facts,  the  wonder  is  that  the  Pentateuch  knows  so  little  of 
things  Egyptian  Ihe  l*haraol\s  of  the  narrative  are  all  called 
l'liiraoh,  but  no  one  of  them  fa  brought  before  us  by  his  indi- 
vidual name.  This  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  later  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Canon,  which  know  quite  well  their  Shishak, 
Wcho.  and  Huphra.  Here  we  ask  in  vain  rvrn  for  the  rlynasry 
no  which  Joseph *s  patron  belonged,  or  to  which  belonged  the  op- 
]>rr'-..ir  and  the  lather  of  Moses's  adopted  mother.  The  contest 
between  Yahweh  and  the  Egyptian  gods  is  referred  to,  Iwit  no 
one  of  these  gods  is  brought  before  nsby  name.  The  j»e<uliari- 
tics  of  the  Egyptian  religion  arc  so  marked,  and  its  contrasts  to 
the  religion  of  Israel  are  so  violent,  that  we  never  « ease  to  won- 
dei  at  the  reticence  of  the  authors.  How  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  them  to  show  by  a  concrete  example  the  impotence  of 
ud  Mnevis  '    The  ram  of  Mcndcs,  the*  rocodiles  of  Omhos, 

1  Tlic  flic*  become  to  him  im.iU  :  ihe  murrain  on  cottle  is  changed  to 
bofll  I'  »mall-poi[)  among  men  On  the  ilifTrrcneM  between  the  dix-nmmU 
in  At  mntier  ol  ihe  nlnguw.  cf  Unggt.  Higher  Cntieum  ef  the  fhxattuik 
(1897).  p    14* 
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SO 


the  ol»  statues  of  the  various  tempto  might  t«  made  to 

punt  a  GODttasI  between   the  God  of  Israel  and   (lie  objects  of 

Egyptian  blktd devotion.  su<  h  m  would  adorn  the  taleaa  well  as 

point  a  much-needed  moral  for  times  to  come.  But  wc  read 
nothing  of  this  kin.!       In  who  had  lived  in  the  midst  of 

t hoc  abonni  nations '  inn  would  be  incomprehensible*  Thc*I>« 
sence  of  local  colour  evident  in  every  chapter  of  the  narrative, 
then,  forbids  us  to  attribute  these  documents  to  an  author  brought 
up  in  Egypt  And  when  we  tool  .it  those  resomblanca  between 
Egyptian  and  '  Moaai  "  institutions  which  have  been  industri- 
ously collected  and  perraMvntly  urged,  we  find  that  they  are  no 
more  than  are  discovered  in  comparing  the  religion  of  Israel  v\  n 1 1 
other  early  religions. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  at  other  point',  than  religion,  the 
Hebrew  author  had  n.uve  ■  rim-cpiioBj  of  tiling  Kgyptian.  We 
can  hardly  supjKBC  that  the  1'liaraoli  ever  lived  in  so  lit :  1c-  ItOtl 
as  to  be  accessible  to  Mo>«-.  ;uid  Aaron  whenever  the)  1)08*  I  I 
seek  an  interview.      Was  the  Cflpltsd  ever  at  Rainess  or  StlCCOth 

rdid  the  king  come  thither  to  oversee  the  Israelite  labour? 
Did   the   Princess  Royal   regularly    take   her  bath   in    the    Nile? 
Doe*  the  Nile  Bon  through  the  land  <.i  1  roelm?     Such  'pi- 
readily    suggest    themselves.     The    difficulty  in  answering  them 
shows  that   we  have  to  ^k*  with  3  picture  many  of  whose  details 
are  drawn    from    the  writer's   Imagination   rather  than  from   hi:. 
knowledge  of  Egypt.      Examination  of  the  proper  names  win    1 
occur  in  the  narrative  shows  us  scarcely  any  that  ate  ncct 
Egyptian.     That  of  Moses  himself  ifl  usually  *o  classed.     But  the 
Hebrew  narrator  did  not  so  regard  it.  for  be  gives  it  a  Hebrew 
at]  HidnLv '     in  die  genealogies  of  V  we  do  find  an  •><  1 1 
Egyptian  name;  thus  Aaron's  .ion  KIca/ar  marries  the  daughter 
of  a  man  with  an  Egyptian  name,  and  he  call*  bin  son  also  by  an 


'  The  puiilinu  capteMkn  lu  Ex.  8".  f*r  iw  shaft  >»<  rS)fl»  /*/  •>•''■ 

fww  tf  tk*  h'sypttam,  may  *how  that  ttii*  author  knrw  til   I;.£V|M:sn  i*'«>r *ti ip 
'.1  iialli  arw!  ram.,   for     h«ta  wet*  ih*     wicrificill    inimaN    ol     I  MS*  I         I 
pertiaps  wrilc.    M    tJutt xurjfic* rff  £*b tf  tkt  ft&ftkmt     This    would 
■I,   ui-J  a  L*shm*  SsMue   Bllgfat    W  tOM  die  *- id 

-h  11  btUal  1  ll  r.wn  f^Iingv 

1  lb*  rum*  11   Bndoi  I  i"fy  nl  the  iU«gnt«r  nf  I'h* 

r*oh.      It  r|oM   ool  s#rni  violrnr,  ihrrofnrr,  to  '  Hi   now  di» 

cr«Jiie*J,  ihif   u  v«i*   gS*«H   CO    Mux*   u   ih*  Df'iwrrr  |li  let  ally  Prwwtr-tirf 
of  his  people. 
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Egyptian  name.'  Id  the  same  connexion  we  find  a  name  which 
may  be  that  of  the  Egyptian  god  *  Kir  is.  But  these  indications 
in  the  Litest  of  our  documcnto  cannot  be  made  tlac  basis  of  an 
argument.  Kindly,  the  absence  of  any  conception  of  Egyptian 
history,  iu  ssrcesive  dynasties  its  reiatiuns  with  Canaan  and 
the  Sinai  lie  peninsula,  jwinla  in  ihc  san»c  direvtioo.' 

The  cJimax  of  the  story  is  the  erasing  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
the  narrative  here  shows  the  same  perplexing  combination  of  dif- 
ferent features  that  we  have  met  In  the  earlier  accoant.  P.  with 
the  cxJKincat  of  detail  that  marks  hit  narrative  elsewhere,  nukes 
the  people  march  from  Kameses  to  Soccoth.  thence  to  Ktham  in 
the  edge  of  tl*-  miloWnrm;  then  they  make  a  sharp  tuns  and 
GTOp  by  the  sea  l<fare  Pihahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  tea 
opposite  Haal  Zephon.*  I  nlortanateiy  our  knowledge  of  the 
lo«alitirc  b  not  snrncirni  to  enalile  w  tn  identify  the  route  thus 
marked  out  That  it  is  intended  to  aaphasise  the  miracle  by 
bringing  Israel  into  a  situation  from  which  escape  seems  impos- 
sible, k  evident  The  result  will  be  the  greater  glory  to  Yahweh. 
The  older  document*  arc  much  lea  definite.  The  earliest  one 
(})  Mrnply  telb  us  that  Israel  marched  to  the  border  with  the 
pillar  of  cloitd  before  them.  When  Pharaoh  discovered  thai 
the)-  were  leaving  the  land  with  no  purpose  of  returning,  he  pur- 
sued with  has  army.  To  relieve  the  terror  of  Israel  the  pallaur  of 
cloud  guarded  the  rear  against  the  approaching  enemy.  Mean- 
while a  strong  wind  was  driving  tack  the  waters  of  the  sea  so 
that  in  the  morning  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  dry.    Hie  destruction 

1  P*li*t  and  PAtneU,,  K*  6  *  The  aaaae  I'kiocha*  occur*  af*i=  m  the 
family  of  Ui  WhMerer  LfvpoaA  ianuewce  nwy  bare  beta  ai  woe*,  m  the 
period  ot  -Namorl  I  Vre  cu  be.  here,  ao  qoetrino  of  aa  Fjyptain  scyoara 
(i  *oi*    : 

1  The  reader  may  oooaah  aa  ankle  by  fVoamoe  Toy  ie*  the  .XV* 
f«T  i Vij-  pfL  1 11-141,     The  Ktfvpuan  Iratarr*  *•(  the  Fenuirotn  ha«v  bcea 
diligecdy  rwc>a*it«d  t»y  wK-Urs  richer  to  prove  ihr  Meaak  abihorthip  .*f 
like    reaiaiewcfc  ee  to  ditprerre  the  origioaliiy  el   the  Mosaic  reT*lit»w>- 
Pepoblrr  aer»«rat  has  bees  the  attempt  to  ceooect  Hebrew  aad  Egypeka 
rvfcfwn.     The   earlier  e»«y»  <4  the  kaad  were  labonWrr  related  by  \\  * 
%a*»  in  hit  /Gfyft**rm  ( \  moen*ajo.  1696).  and  his  ejqataauon    ha- 
ttpheed    by    r*c»o:    iav*%xigaiv«i.      On    Kjrjpeiaa   rrlip-w.    cf   Wiedraaana. 

JMigi**  <ftt*  J™**/  UgyftUm  f  i< ■-. 

U1  '       The  etojutii   urinan  tjji  (he    roiae   »a>    woe   a-x  natural 

foe  the  people  to  take.  aj«|  umk  dwporpoae  wu  toeonce  Iturach  10  drtcrac* 
lioo. 
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of  the  Egyptians  was  accomplished  by  the  returning  flood  tide. 
It  is  vain  to  inquire  for  the  particular  point  at  which  this  author 
supposed  the  crossing  to  take  place.  The  great  variety  of  the- 
ories that  have  been  held  shows  the  insufficiency  of  the  data.1 
That  no  actual  occurrence  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  account  would 
be  too  much  to  say.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
we  cannot  make  a  more  definite  statement  about  it  than  this : 
Early  Hebrew  tradition  relates  a  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  a  remark- 
able deliverance  under  Moses.  The  Song  of  Deliverance  is  a  late 
insertion  in  the  text,  and  besides  adds  nothing  to  the  prose 
description. 

The  object  of  bringing  Israel  out  of  Egypt  is  that  they  may 
worship  at  the  Mount  of  God  where  Moses  had  his  revelation. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  the  point,  three 
days'  journey  in  the  wilderness,  to  visit  which  Pharaoh's  consent 
was  asked  by  Moses.  The  perplexity  which  has  compassed  our 
efforts  to  define  the  events  of  the  exodus  is  still  encountered  as 
we  inquire  for  the  site  of  this  mountain.  At  least  three  sacred 
spots  are  named  at  which  Israel  met  its  God.  These  are  Sinai, 
Horeb,  and  Kadesh.  That  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  different  names 
for  the  same  mountain  is  possible,  but  when  we  observe  that  the 
two  names  characterise  different  documents  we  are  led  to  suspect 
that  they  were  originally  different  places  which  have  been  forci- 
bly brought  into  connexion  in  the  process  of  uniting  the  tradi- 
tions into  one  story.  As  in  other  cases,  the  most  circumstantial 
narrative  is  the  one  which  is  latest  in  order  of  time. 

It  is  significant  that  one  of  the  oldest  fragments  continues  the 
account  by  adding  immediately  after  the  crossing  of  the  Sea: 
"  Then  Moses  made  the  Bene  Israel  march  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
they  went  forth  into  the  Wilderness  of  Shur  and  marched  three 

1  It  is  in  itself  suspicious  that  the  youngest  document  should  have  the 
most  detailed  information.  Our  one  fixed  point  is  the  uniform  tradition 
that  Israel  was  settled  in  Goshen.  This  district  is  clearly  identified  as  the 
eastern  part  of  the  present  Wadi  Tumi/at.  Rameses  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  western  end  of  this  district.  Etham  will  then  be  a  point  at  the  eastern 
end  "  in  the  edge  of  the  desert."  The  present  tendency  is  to  identify  Pithom 
and  Etnam.  Pi-hahiroth,  Migdol,  and  Baal  Zephon  are,  however,  still  obscure. 
Careful  articles 'on  the  Exodus  and  Goshen  are  given  by  Hastings's  Diction- 
ary of  the  Bible  and  the  Encyclopedia  Bio/ica.  The  localities  are  treated 
also  .in  the  commentaries  and  in  numerous  other  works  ;  compare  the  refer 
races  in  the  articles  just  named. 
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day*  in  the  Wilderness*  without  finding  water."  The  Wilderness 
ui'  Shut  i\  known  t<>  ua  ar*  the  district  lying  immediately  eaat  of 
the  ithmui  of  Su«.  Ii  is  evidently  the  thought  u(  the  I  ithcji 
that  the  Israelite*  marched  ttraight  eastward.  The  objective 
point  in  his  narrative  has  lieen  displaced  in  the  compilation,  but 
mi  hardly  doulM  thai  [1  wu  Kadoh.  li  Es  afgnllkamt,  also, 
that  at  Marah.  after  the  sweetening  of  the  water  "  He  gave  him 
KUDMg  Mini  jn.l graffiti,  and  there  He  tested  him."  This  was 
pu-nsely  what  Witt  done  at  Sinai,  atvurding  It*  the  rc<  -ived  ;u 
count.  It  docs  not  seem  violent  to  suppose  that  this  earliest 
writer  meant  by  Marah,  whose  waters  were  sweetened,  the  foun- 
tain of  Radoh,  Inn  thai  tin-  name  Kadesh  has  betn  '^rinded 
from  the  narrative  in  the  interest  of  harmony.  The  clause  thrtr 
J/f  UiM  him  is  an  evident  allusion  to  the  tCftS&g  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  place  Massah.  But  Maa*ah  is  identified  with  Mori. 
baby  which  is  certainly  at  Kadesh.  On  the  ground  of  these  in- 
dications we  are  justified  in  assuming  that  the  earliest  traditions 
made  Israel  journey  from  Egypt  directly  to  Kadesh.  There  they 
sojourned  for  a  considerable  time,  Moses  acting  as  their  oracle 
and  leader,  and  thence  they  made  the  first  attack  ujx>n  Canaan, 
tvadesh  is  In  (act  the  only  point  in  the  whole  region  where  a  con- 
tble  clan  can  find  sustenance  for  its  (locks.  We  may  easily 
suppose  thai  the  earliest  narrative  made  AinaJek  dispute  the  pos- 
session of  this  oasis  with  Israel.1 

in  favour  of  Kadesh  as  the  original  sanctuary  we  may  quote 
the  following  passage  frotn  the  Sang  of  Muses  in  Deuteronomy  : 

•'  Yah  well  came  (rum  Sinai 
And  baaed  fur th  unto  them  from  Scir : 
lie  shone  forth  trom  I'nran 
And  came  (mm  MeriUith   EidMft,"* 

'  E*.  17  '■*.  The  location  of  Men  bah  in  Kadch  i»  well  •vmblUhvd  hy 
Num.  jo  '■.  27  w,  Eiek.  47  ,f.  4*  ". 

■  kvphidim,  when  Amiifk  foothl  ■*h  Israel  (Ex.  t7  *-*•),  It.  mentioned 
in  dir»tt  connexion  with  Muuih  *nd  Mcribah.  Perhaps  too  much  strew 
should  not  be  liud  Upon  Judges  1 1  '•,  where  the  interpolator  give*  Egypt,  the 
Ked  Set,  «nd  Kadesh  as  the  three  siahuna  ul  die  wandering* of  Israel,  making 

no  —nrton  qA  Shirt 

I  It  i>  aiSmiiiml  by  recent  tomm*ntan>r»  lhat  Mehkitk  A'.i.f/ti  is  the  orig- 
inal rending  of  the  last  two  word*.  With  lhi»  verse  (Deut.  $1*)  Comp«r« 
32  6I.    DOlsMOO  11  lii I  MBHMOUf|  refers  to  Kwald,  who  claims  {SthrttitAtr 

tier  Bibl.  Wititmchajt,  II I,  p.  234)  to  have  discovered  the  leading  many 
year*  aofor*  t*ci 
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The  verse  looks  like  an  attempt  to  combine  various  traditions 
concerning  the  ancient  residence  of  Israel's  God.  Kadesh  is  the 
climax  of  the  verse,  and  while  we  might  account  for  the  mention 
of  Sinai  and  Seir  as  indicating  the  general  region  from  which 
Yahweh  approached  Palestine,  Kadesh  can  be  brought  in  only 
because  of  a  definite  tradition  connected  with  it. 

In  the  Ode  of  Deborah  the  seat  of  Yahweh  from  which  He 
comes  to  rescue  His  people  is  Seir  and  the  field  of  Edom}  It  is 
possible  that  we  have  here  an  entirely  divergent  tradition.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the  field  of  Edom  once 
extended  so  far  westward  as  to  include  Kadesh.  Without  laying 
too  much  stress  U|x>n  this,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  rock 
from  which  Moses  brought  water  is  at  Kadesh,  according  to  the 
original  tradition  in  both  forms.'  This  tradition  is  in  fact  a 
legend  which  arose  in  connexion  with  the  sacred  fountain.  For 
at  Kadesh  a  copious  spring  gushes  forth  from  the  base  of  a  small 
hill  of  solid  rock.  In  accordance  with  ancient  Semitic  religion 
such  a  spring  and  the  rock  from  which  it  issues  would  certainly 
be  held  sacred.* 

Moses  established  his  clan  here,  himself  acting  as  minister  of 
the  oracle.  At  this  stage  of  religious  development  every  God 
assists  his  worshippers  by  revelations.  And  these  revelations 
concern  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Disputes  between  tribesmen 
were  settled  by  "bringing  them  before  God.'*  Hence  the 
sanctuaries  of  repute  always  have  a  priest  whose  business  it  is  to 
receive  and  transmit  the  decisions  of  the  divinity.  In  one  of  our 
accounts  Moses  is  represented  as  hearing  and  deciding  cases  from 
morning  to  evening.     This  function  belongs  to  him  because  he 

1  Judges,  §  *  The  mention  of  Sinai  in  the  next  verse  seems  to  be  an  inter- 
polation ;  cf.  Moore  and  Budde  on  the  passage. 

*  Ex.  17*  mentions  Horeb,  but  this  is  an  interpolation,  as  is  shown  by 
Baentsch  (ffandkommentar).  The  parallel  account,  Nam.  20  '•*,  locates  the 
event  at  Kadesh. 

*  On  Kadesh  we  have  the  elaborate  monograph,  Kadesh  Barnea,  by  Tram- 
ball  (1&84),  where  earlier  authorities  are  discussed.  The  description  of 
Rowlands  is  there  quoted  in  full  (p.  214  f.),  and  confirmed  by  Trumbull's 
own  observation  (p.  273).  On  sacred  fountains  among  the  Semites,  cf. 
Bandissin,  Studien  xur  Setnit.  Religionsgesikichte \  II,  pp.  143-183.  The 
Kenites  with  whom,  according  to  one  document,  Moses  was  affiliated  by 
marriage,  certainly  dwelt  in  the  region  of  Kadesh,  and  Amalek,  with  whom 
Israel  had  a  feud  from  the  time  of  the  Wandering,  also  belongs  in  the 
vicinity. 
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has  the  counsel  of  Yihweh.  The  Hebrew  word  for  priest  shows 
thai  the  man  n  rJorigiuued  was  the  organ  of  divine  revebtSon& 
The  irony  of  history  is  illustrated  when  the  later  writers  deny 
the  priesthood  to  Mo»«.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  (oimtain  mi  KatfeSh  received  lis  rone  fountain  .>/  ft  (dan 
because  of  this  oracle  administered  by  Mosc*.  farther  evidence 
(it  Moses's  connexion  with  Kuh-.li  may  l«?  found  iii  the  tact  th:it 
hll  Ki'iiiii*  f:iiher-:nd.iw  was  at  home  in  this  region.1 

While  dill  il  the  oldest  tradition  concerning  the  desert  sojourn, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  other  accounts  named  Sinai  and 
H  rob  as  sacred  mountains.  In  r  region  like  the  Slnaltlc  penin- 
viIj  we  should  l>c  surprised  not  tu  find  a  number  of  peaks  viewed 
ts  of  divinities.  Nothing  in  our  documents  <  «>nij>cl>  i;->  to 
suppose  Horeb  and  Sinai  to  be  the  same,  or  to  make  one  BUM 
refer  to  the  group  and  the  other  to  I  single  peak.  The  elaborate 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fiv  ujton  one  of  the  mountains 
in  the  Sinaitic  group  a*  the  Mount  of  the  Law  are  based  QpOfl 
the  assumption  that  the  <lat:i  of  V  may  l>e  taken  for  history. 
When  we  surrender  these  data  we  ate  left  with  only  the  vaguest 
intimation*.  In  the  verse  quote*!  above.  Sinai  tStaKH  EtOtd  with 
Seir,  Parau.  and  Kadflth.  In  sharp  contrast  with  this  conception 
is  the  one  whii  h  Idem  fics  Sinai  aithfl  peak  In  Mldian.  Midi  \n, 
so  far  as  we  know,  always  occupied  the  territory  cast  of  the 
Aclanitic  gulf.  The  Mount  of  God  at  which  Moses  received  his 
i  ti:  h  put  by  B  "'i  the  western  edge  of  this  district.1  As  the 
mountain  is ebo oiled  Horeb  bj  n.  vectn  hardly  help  seeing 

here  the  same  general  view  which,  in  relating  the  life  of  Klijah, 
hJm  Cnvel  forty  days  from  Hrersheki  to  Hotel)  Hut  it 
hi  hojielesw  to  try  to  reconcile  this  with  the  statement  in  our 
Deuteronomy  that  there  are  eleven  days  from  Horeb  to  Kadcsh 
l;:irnca.  The  latter  statement  again  throws  no  light  upon  the 
!>iM:rronomist's  location  of  flnreb.  The  divergence  of  the  tra- 
ditions must  be  evident,  and  this  divergence  is  JoBl  what  we 
should  expect  In  documents  oi  diffe/eot  ogee,  all  of  them  some 
centuriei  removed  &ofe  the  events  which  they  treat.  * 

And  if  the  chief  points  are  so  uncertain,  it  is  clear  that  no  satis- 
factory Identification  of  the  itinerary  of  the  wandering  can   be 

1  Kftdtth  ii  apparently  nmir  thtfl  three  days'  inarch  from  Kgypf.     Hut  it 

ii  tm{Kj»iiblc  tu  base  on  irgui 00  ili>  till  w*  kiv>w  where  the  three  days' 

much  Into  the  dewrt  wu  to  iun  from. 

'Ex.  j». 
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hoped  for.  The  attempts  hitherto  made  have  gone  on  the 
hypothesis  that  all  the  statements  of  the  Biblical  text  are  equally 
reliable.1  Thus  there  has  grown  up  a  tradition  that  the  Israelites 
crossed  the  Red  Sea  at  Suez,  moved  down  the  east  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Suez  to  what  is  now  known  as  Wadi  Feiran,  and  then 
turned  into  the  mountains,  camping  in  the  valley  Er-Kaha  "  be- 
fore the  Mount."  This  is  doubtless  the  route  which  the  traveller 
would  take  to  reach  the  site  which  monkish  tradition  has  fixed 
upon  as  sacred.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  southern 
end  of  the  peninsula  is  a  mass  of  mountains,  among  which  no 
single  peak  has  claims  to  pre-eminence.  That  a  caravan  of  even 
fifteen  hundred  people  (which  some  regard  as  the  original  clan 
of  Israel)  could  not  find  water  on  this  road  and  that  its  cattle 
could  not  subsist  there  even  in  the  spring — these  are  grave  objec- 
tions to  the  hypothesis.  And  when  we  seek  for  historical  evi- 
dence we  find  none.  Few  of  the  names  given  in  the  Hebrew 
narrative  have  survived,  a  fact  which  can  hardly  surprise  us  when 
we  remember  that  they  are  names  of  nomadic  encampments 
merely.  Those  which  are  descriptive  might  be  applied  to 
different  places — Marah,  for  example,  would  describe  almost  any 
of  the  springs  or  wells  in  the  region,  for  almost  all  the  water  is 
brackish.  But  the  most  discouraging  fact  is  the  one  already 
noted,  that  the  detailed  list  of  encampments  is  the  work  of  the 
latest  author  in  point  of  time,  and  is  the  product  of  his  impossible 
theory  of  the  wandering. 

Before  we  can  correctly  estimate  the  force  of  what  has  been 
said,  we  must  recall  to  mind  that  the  nation  which  reached  its 
highest  prosperity  under  Solomon  was  made  by  the  combination 
of  many  different  elements.  No  more  than  a  fraction  of  Israel 
ever  sojourned  in  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.  That  a  fraction,  and 
an  important  fraction,  did  so  sojourn  is  clear  from  more  than  one 
indication.  The  story  of  the  wandering  is  one  indication.  Another 
is  the  sense  of  kinship  with  Esau  (Edom),  Moab,  Amnion, 
Midian,  and  Ishmael.     The  population  of  Arabia  has  always 

1  Modern  descriptions  of  the  peninsula  begin  with  Bnrckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria  and  the  Holy  Land  (1X22).  The  most  elaborate  attempts  at  identifi- 
cation were  made  by  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches,  Vol.  I  (Second  Edition, 
1856).  Compare  also  Palmer,  Desert  of  the  Exodus  (1873),  and  Trumbull, 
Kadesh  Bamea.  Recent  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuchal  books  discuss 
the  various  hypotheses. 
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preset]  northward  toward  Syria  Wo  may  reeidily  suppose — in 
l.ii  r  ii  Isrlifnrulf  to  mppof  ■Dytiywg  dK — thai  rinse  tribe*  (Esau, 
Moab.  Hid  Amnion)  were  .1  put  o(  the  great  Arabic  migration. 
The  sojourners  at  Kadcsh  were  in  tact  Kdomitc  clans  wlmh 
were  after  war.  I  I  part  of  Judah,  and  Id  finally  EnuipOIBted  with 
Israel.  Our  sources,  however,  do  nut  recognise  a  Nuitli 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Mticri  ofvhii  b  HQ<  h  is  now  said. 

The  importance  of  this  fraction  of  Israel   is  seen  in  the  impress 

whit  h  iiini   QBtiiui i  lu.iiic  upon  the  otdon  i»t  wMdi  tiu-y  i»c- 

camc  a  part.1  The  desert  has  .-dways  favoured  the  tribal  organ- 
isation of  society,  and  this  social  organisation  was  so  firmly 
t\nl  In-  'he  ilt-M  -n  sojourn  that  It  lasted  in  Israel  long  after  the 
adoption  of  the  agricultural  life.'  The  dwelling  in  booths  at  the 
autumn  fcstiv.il  is  only  one  of  the  reminiscences  of  the  desert  so- 
journ. The  law  of  blood- revenue,  which  is  the  only  way  of  se- 
curing the  public  peace  in  the  desert,  continued  in  force  in  Israel 
Iuiik  nttci  it  w.-n  a  Bottled  nation. 

The  religion  of  the  desert  is  polyda?rnonism.  The  jinn  in- 
habit every  rock  And  bush,  and  many  of  them  receive  worship 
from  men.  To  a  very  late  time  Israel  remembered  that  it  had 
worshipped  the  hairy  monsters  that  infest  the  desert."  Totemism 
is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  trilwl  man  attempts  to  come  into  re- 
lation with  superhuman  powers.  The  vestiges  of  totemism  which 
persist  in  the  tribe  names  of  Israel  show  that  this  people  formed 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Circumcision  is  an  original  trih.il 
niatk,  very  probably  originating  in  the  desert,  The  earliest  ac- 
count we  have  of  its  introduction  in  Israel  dates  it  from  the  life 
of  Mose*.'     In  one   of  the  desert  encampments  Yahweh   meets 

'  Notice  Buhl,  Setitk  Vrih&ltnwt  rfrf  ffrtrtUrt  |i|»,  i,  o.     It  b  j>o»»ible 

thai  llir  rlan  »l  Jn  i<  )i nh''1  vr:i\  the  original — or  at  lra»t  early — occupant 
of  the  K:ulr«h  BMilr.  Hut  I  Am  not  Able  In  follow  Prof.  t'heyne  in  diwovwr. 
infl;  numcrouv  rtlcrcncec  to  this  clou  In  our  document*.;  «ee  the  article 
"Jcrachnctjl"  '"  ''l*  Bttf/t/tyrtfa  BiSftt*i  And  aIao  ih<  paper  entitled 
"  From  Isimli  m  I.-i  >  "  m  ih<-  .tmerim  /pmrxvd  fj  Thiuhf-y  (July.  idui). 

'On  (MOM  <>f  monarchy  in  Inrarl  *ee  (itmkel.  Cenetn,  p.  yt  ;  Buhl, 
SteuU  WftMitniuf,  p.  aH 

'  t.ev.  17V  Such  pntiAgei  llMMV  how  wide  of  the  mark  i>  Kenan's 
theory  of  a  primitive  monotheism  of  do-  n  -l.v.  lU&f  nil«»  [History  »•/  M/ 
Pnftr  of  linn!    I.  pp.  aS,  |fl  t!  ). 

•The  reader  will  rrmemlirr  ihnt  the  ecconnl  of  circumcision  In  (fenccii 
i.  |fareB  by  the  lateM  Author,  while  the  on«  now  und»r  ductmioa  it  a  part 
of  the  olden  tradition,  embodied  in  J. 
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Moses  and  threatens  to  kill  him.  Zippora  takes  a  sharp  stone 
and  circumcises  her  infant  son,  and  touches  her  husband  with  the 
blood,  whereat  the  wrath  of  the  God  is  turned  away.'  The 
only  plausible  interpretation  of  the  curious  account  is  that  cir- 
cumcision was  the  tribal  mark  which  brought  a  man  into  rightV 
relations  with  the  tribal  divinity.  Moses  was  a  member  of  the 
tribe  that  owed  allegiance  to  Yahweh — whether  as  an  Israelite  or 
as  adopted  by  the  Kenites  or  Midianites  we  are  not  told — but  he 
had  not  received  the  tribal  mark.  Hence  the  anger  of  the  God, 
which  was  appeased  by  the  circumcision  of  the  substitute.  We 
feel  ourselves  here  to  be  in  the  circle  of  the  most  primitive  ideas 
on  this  subject.  The  story  can  hardly  mean  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  circumcision,  but  probably  does  mean  to  intimate  that 
this  was  the  first  instance  of  its  application  to  infants.  The  insti- 
tution itself,  common  to  a  number  of  Asiatic  and  African  peoples, 
must  date  from  a  remote  antiquity. 

The  cycle  of  festivals  which  are  enjoined  in  the  later  religion 
of  Israel  is  connected  with  agricultural  life,  and  cannot  be  associ- 
ated with  the  desert.  The  Passover  in  its  primitive  form  is  an 
exception.  The  Israelites  were  shepherds.  The  firstlings  of  the 
flock  were  probably  sacrificed  in  the  spring-time,  as  was  the  case 
among  the  Arabs  down  to  a  recent  date.'  To  this  extent  He- 
brew tradition  is  correct  in  emphasising  the  Passover  celebra- 
tion at  the  exodus.  We  may  even  conjecture  that  the  sprinkling 
of  the  blood  on  the  door-posts  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  time 
when  the  tent  was  sprinkled  with  blood  as  the  opening  rite  of  a 
warlike  expedition.1 

The  Hebrew  writers  were  unconscious  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  institutions  were  survivals  from  their  nomad  life.  Their 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  desert,  however,  is  seen  in  their 
account  of  the  Patriarchs,  whom  they  pictured  as  ideals  and  who 
are  in  every  case  Bedawin.  The  Rechabites,  who  appear  in  later 
history,  are  witnesses  to  the  same  mode  of  thought.  Their 
thought  was  that  agriculture  and  settled  habitations  were  contrary 

1  Ex.  4 ,*"1*.  A  good  discussion  of  the  subject  is  contained  in  Marti, 
Ctsehickte  der  hraelitisehen  Religion  (1897),  p.  43  (. 

*  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  210,  387,  445  f.;  Wellhausen, 
Restt  Arabisehen  Heidentums,  p.  94  f. 

*  Traces  of  such  a  rite  are  found  among  the  Arabs  according  to  Marti, 
Gttchickt*  dtr  hraelitinhen  Religion,  p.  40. 
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to the  will  of  Yahwch.  The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
lor  Tins  view  b  the  fact  that  in  the  consciousness  of  the  people 
Vilnwl.  VH  God  Of  the  desert,  and  that  the  desert  life  w:r-  the 
life  pleasing  to  Him.  The  fullest  expression  of  this  idea  ir.  :lie 
i  laim  uM  the  jurt  of  all  our  documents  that  at  Sinai  (or  Kadcsh) 
Yahwch  entered  into  covenant  with  Israel.  Before  this  He  had 
rhosrn  them  and  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ;  but  the  purpose 
of  the  choice  was  that  the  covenant  might  be  made.  In  the 
oldest  document  the  covenant  seems  to  be  a  simple  agreement 
that  Yahwch  will  1*  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  He  will  go 
before  them  ami  MOAC  them  in  possession  of  Canaan :  "My 
presence  *J»all  go  with  thee  and  give  thec  rest*"  ' 

The  covenant  implies  some  sort  of  obligation  on  the  part  of 
Israel.  Obedience  to  the  will  of  (Jod  is  llie  natural  requirement 
when  *  special  relation  has  been  established  between  Him  and  a 
jjeople.     This  is  the  more  obvious  to  the  desert  dweller,  because 

1  obligation  ftpan  BOBO   llwt  of  Mood-revenge  is,  in  a  nomad 
ly,  the  ie*nlt  of  >pc«  ial  agreement.      Wc  are  nut  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  each  of  our  documents  giving  a  divine  low  in 
iXfofl  vtlb   the  wilderness  sojourn.     One  has  the  well-known 
V'.iir,  another  (or  [lerhaps   tiic  same  our)  has  t)ie  Book  of 
the  Covenant;   a  third  has  a  Decalogue  of  its  own;   Deuteron- 
omy repeats  the  first   Decalogue  with  modifications;   while  the 

introduces  at  SIul  hk  whole  elaborate  legisl 
together  with    its   portable  sanctuary.     The  n»ost  primitive  of 
thcBt  codes  is  doubtless  the  Decalogue  of  J.'     It  consists  of 
ritual  roinnunds,  a*  we  should  e\jiert   in   a  religious  romjiact. 
hi  its  cailicM  lorm  it  seems  to  have  read  as  follows: 

**  Thou  »halt  not  make  a  molten  God. 
Thou  shalt  keep  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
Every  male  that  opens  the  womb  is  nunc. 

lull    b0«  labour  and  on  the  >c\cttth  keep  Sabbath. 
The  fea«  of  VMkl  tl»oti  ^halt  nhsrrvr 

*Cs.  3J1*.    TV  mn  i«  awriWd  in  a  liter  tmnam  or  J.  Ymt  k  doobc&tM 
tl  in  ••rly  aiea.     Th#  dimenlrr  wat  Co  reconcile  the  eoMioDtd  teti- 
of  V*fcve»  U    S**ai  wilfc  Hi*   jucn*yu>f;    in    Iwnl'i  nnitiawjr-      Ooe 
bmrot  :hcrc!urc   nm&t    Him  »exAi    Hit  an  gel.  ibe  otbc?  Hit  prone*  Uc*a 
tcnamri  in  whkb  He  ouotfotcd  lluatcM. 

;  I  I  U  t>«  accosM  t*  Intellif.tte  only  oa  the  Vfpotfcewii  that  da* 
coaftSMftdtol  iW#  Umr  pan  oi  tH*  charter  are  ibe  o&e*  wriuea  u|xe  lie  two 
tabic*  «|  0tom  whkh  Meaca  Wia<>  with  tin  ia  tbt  T""T"C  rtrvea. 
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And  the  feast  of  ingathering  at  the  turn  of  the  year. 
Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven. 
And  my  Passover  offering  shall  not  remain  until  morning. 
The  first-fruits  of  thy  ground  shalt  thou  bring  to  the  house  of  Yah- 
weh thy  God. 
Thou  shalt  not  boil  a  kid  with  its  mother's  milk." 

The  comparative  antiquity  of  this  Decalogue  is  made  evident 
by  the  parallel  between  it  and  the  closing  section  of  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant.1  That  it  is  more  primitive  than  the  Decalogue 
of  Ex.  20  and  of  Deuteronomy,  must  be  evident.  The  latter 
shows  the  influence  of  the  pronhelic  theology,  especially  in  the 
prominence  it  gives  to  the-dtftles  of  man  toward  man.  Never- 
theless the  commands  here  given  cannot  all  go  back  to  the  desert 
period.  The  majority  of  them  are  intelligible  only  in  connexion 
with  an  agricultural  state  of  society.  For  example,  the  Sabbath 
cannot  be  observed  by  the  shepherd,  for  his  work  requires  daily 
attention.  The  feast  of  weeks  and  the  feast  of  ingathering  are 
feasts  of  the  cultivator.  We  are  driven,  therefore,  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  Decalogue,  valuable  as  it  is  in  giving  us  knowledge 
of  Israelite  religion  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan,  cannot  give 
us  knowledge  of  what  took  place  before  the  conquest.*  If  the 
original  compact  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  included  a  series  of 
commands,  we  have  no  way  of  discovering  what  these  were.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  supposing  a  covenant  on 
the  simple  term  of  obedience  to  the  voice  of  Yahweh  speaking  in 
His  prophet.  Moses  was  the  living  exponent  of  the  divine  will. 
At  Marah  (or  Massah)  he  gave  Israel  a  decree  and  a  decision  ; 
Jethro  found  him  giving  to  the  people  "  the  decisions  of  God 
and  His  instructions";  the  original  Tent  of  Meeting  was  the 
place  where  God  talked  with  Moses;  Kadesh  is  called  En  Mish- 
pat  because  of  the  habitual  oracle  there  ministered  by  Moses. 
The   divine   afflatus  descends  not   only   upon  Moses  but   upon 

'This  was  pointed  out  by  Bruston,  Zeitschr,  far  die  Alttest.  IVissenseh., 
XII  (1893),  p.  181  ff.  The  passage  in  question  is  Ex.  23  ,wt — apparently 
the  displaced  copy  of  j's  first  Decalogue. 

*  Whether  ten  was  the  number  of  commands  in  this  series,  or  twelve  as 
some  suppose,  cannot  be  definitely  made  out,  as  the  passage  has  been  repeat- 
edly worked  over.  Ten  is  so  constant  a  number  in  the  tradition  that  the 
presumption  is  in  its  favour  here.  A  somewhat  different  arrangement  from 
the  one  given  above  is  found  in  Professor  Briggs's  instructive  comparison  of 
the  different  Decalogues,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  //exateueh,*  (1897),  pp. 
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the  leventy  elder*.1  The  thought  of  constant  divine  guidance 
through  prophets  01  seers  srould  militate  against  the  fMng  td 
any  extended  law.  AH  that  a  primitive  covenant  would  natu- 
rally contain  is  an  oblivion  to  obey  the  will  of  Yahweh  as  it 
ihottld  l>e  revealed  In  His  prophet  Or  shall  we  say  ili.it  the 
OriglBftl  covenant  was  a  promise  that  Yxhwch  would  lead  the 
people  to  conquest  on  condition  that  ihey  would  regularly  rivc 
Him  the  fint-born  males  nf  the  flock  >  The  importance-  of  the 
first-born  in  Hebrew  tradition  might  justify  such  a  theory,  and  it 
is  certain  that  to  a  comparatively  late  dato  public  opinion  111  Israel 
confided  in  the  help  of  Yahweh  because  of  the  fact  that  the  lltin 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  victim*. 

What,  then,  was  the  primitive  covenant  of  the  wilderness?  The 
mists  of  antiquity  prevent  our  seeing  distinctly,  but  we  may 
rr.iM'iiably  lUppCtte  that  fc(ie  rcKrfnGE  leader  who  had  brought 
a  nomad  clan  out  of  Egypt  was  able  to  impress  opoQ  them  the 
faith  that  Yahweh  had  chosen  them  as  His  own,  that  He  would 
Irid  (hem  against  thflEv  enemies,  and  that  He  would  give  them 
the  fair  land  on  which  they  had  cast  longing  eyes.  The  nat- 
ural expression  of  such  a  faith  would  be  a  covenant,  in  which 
thr  i!nTerent  fractions  of  the  jtcnplc  would  renew  their  brotherhood 
and  vow  allegiance  to  Yahweh  and  His  prophet.  That  tbk  9M 
a  coalition  of  tribes,  not  all  of  which  had  known  Yahweh  earlier, 
[|  very  poslble.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  Midian  that  Moses 
first  beeUM  acquainted  with  the  new  divinity.  And  in  another 
account  it  is  Jcthro  who  offers  the  first  m  rfflcc  to  Yahweh,  of 
which  Aaron  and  all  the  elders  are  invited  to  partake/  The 
adoption  of  anew  dlvlnit)  by  Kuel  would  thus  be  in  a  certain 
tense  the  beginning  of  their  history,  and  the  ElOpQfftttCC  rfvCtt 
by  tradition  to  the  Mosaic  age  would  be  justified  by  the  facta. 

I  1-  1  nvenaiit  with  the  people  involves  Y.diwrh's  (OflniejfBg 
with  them.  Various  statements  in  our  source*  embody  the  vary- 
•  iditiong  which  grew  up  on  this  theory.  The  pillar  ol  cloud 
:»:>(!  in-  is  OK  author's  method  A  nor  her  gives  the  promise  of 
the  angel  who  goes  as  Yahwch's  representative.  The  Ark  must 
originally  bavi  bttn  a  vblbli  plodga  ol  EUi  pmencti  ftod  the 

1  N  Bta    1 1  "  ,0       I  he  passage  f»  ascribed  u>  B \  but  I  Ml  N  rea»on  why 

ttauy  not  rep  leaf  Ideal 

:  I'.uiMc.  JEMjfMN  .-/  Strati  U  et>  /'</.>.  p.  13;  (Jioiebrechi.  ttit  Gt- 
ttMu  hllu  kkeil  Jn  Sih,i»  Buudtt    inconclusive). 
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veritable  place  of  His  dwelling.  The  Tent  of  Tryst  was  origi- 
nally parallel  to  the  Ark — not  a  dwelling-place  for  the  Ark,  but 
for  Yahweh  Himself.  The  Tabernacle  of  which  we  have  such  an 
elaborate  description  in  the  book  of  Exodus  is  a  very  late  fic- 
tion, created  by  the  theory  of  the  Priestly  author,  who  could  not 
conceive  the  congregation  of  Israel  existing  without  the  central 
sanctuary.  But  this  structure  had  as  a  prototype  the  earlier  and 
simpler  tent  called  the  Tent  of  Tryst.  A  tent  is  of  course  the 
only  practicable  sanctuary  for  a  nomad  people.  According  to  the 
account  in  our  hands,  this  Tent  was  originally  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  but  was  later  removed  outside  owing  to  the  con- 
tamination of  the  people  in  the  worship  of  the  golden  bull.  The  1 
author's  meaning  is  that  Yahweh  was  willing  to  travel  with  His 
people,  and  so  to  be  accessible  to  them  by  the  mediation  of 
Moses.  The  whole  account  is  a  reflection  of  later  conditions  and 
its  historicity  is  open  to  grave  doubts.  The  Ark,  however,  makes, 
a  much  more  primitive  impression.  If  the  divinity  of  Sinai  or 
of  Kadesh  resided  in  a  rock — which  from  Arabic  analogies  seems 
very  probable — it  would  be  natural  for  the  people  to  secure  His 
presence  by  providing  a  chest  in  which  to  transport  the  fetish.1 

The  formation  of  such  a  covenant  as  we  have  assumed  would 
not  take  place  without  friction.  The  elevation  of  a  prophet  to 
the  leading  place  in  the  new  nation  would  naturally  call  out  the 
jealousy  of  the  earlier  leaders — the  Sheikhs.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  the  murmurings  of  the  people  against  Moses,  of  which 
our  narrative  is  full,  have  some  historic  background.  The  most 
definite  instance  is  the  rebellion  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  These 
Jwo  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  object  to  Moses'  making  him- 
self a  prince  over  the  people,  and  apparently  charge  him  with 
self-interest  in  his  administration.1     Such  a  quarrel  was   certain 

1  Meinhold,  Die  Lade  Jahwe's,  revives  the  theory  that  the  Ark  was  a 
portable  throne.  Bat,  as  pointed  out  by  Budde,  Z.  AlttesL  Wissensek.,  XXI, 
P>  *93.  this  does  not  acconnt  for  all  the  facts. 

'Only  thus  can  we  understand  Moses'  declaration  that  he  had  not  taken 
an  ass  from  them,  Num.  16  '*.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  story  of 
Korah  and  his  company  is  a  separate  narrative,  and  belongs  in  the  Priestly 
document.  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  quarrels  here  described 
resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  Israelite  clans  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
attacked  Canaan  directly,  while  the  other  went  around  Edom  to  the  eastern 
desert;  cf.  Steaernagel,  Eimoanderung  der  Jsraelitiseken  Stamme  (1901) 
P.  107. 
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%o  Mwt  whenever  an  energetic  prophet  undertook  to  rouse  the 
people  to  a  new  effort  The  details  of  the  narrative  are,  however, 
the  product  of  the  legend-building  imagination. 

The  remits  with  which  we  have  to  content  ourselves  in  the 
Mosaic  period  are  meagre.  There  may  have  been  an  Israelite 
clan  that  sojourned  in  Egypt.  Its  exodus  was  not  improbably 
doe  to  a  religious  leader.  Under  this  religious  leader  the  people 
entered  into  covenant  with  other  desert-dwelling  clans  at  Kadesh. 
The  God  who  sanctioned  the  alliance  and  who  became  a  party 
to  it  was  Yahweh,  the  Storm-God  of  Sinai.  He  was  henceforth 
the  leader  of  His  people  in  war,  and  under  His  encouragement 
they  undertook  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE    CONQUEST 

According  to  the  Pentateuch,  Israel  made  an  attempt  upon 
Canaan  from  the  south  and  were  repulsed,  whereupon  they  made 
the  circuit  of  ljdom,  took  possession  of  Gilead  and  Bashan,  and 
entered  Canaan  by  the  Jordan  valley  at  Jericho.  Although  we 
hear  of  the  repulse  on  the  southern  border,  we  know  that  Judah 
was  in  part  made  up  from  clans  which  always  had  their  seat  in 
that  region.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  the  circuit  of  Edom  is  a 
device  of  the  narrator  to  unite  two  discordant  traditions.  In  fact 
it  is  clear  on  reflection  that  the  attack  of  Israel  on  the  coveted 
land  was  made  at  more  than  one  point,  and  that  it  was  repeated 
with  varying  success  a  number  of  times  before  their  footing  was 
secure.  The  clans  settled  at  Kadesh  were  only  a  minute  fragment 
of  what  afterward  became  the  people  of  Israel. 
'  Palestine  is  so  situated  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  almost 
continuous  conflict  from  the  earliest  times.  Lying  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  Asiatic  empires  it  was  an  object  of  desire  to  both 
its  more  powerful  neighbours.  Almost  more  constant  is  the  men- 
ace of  the  Bedawin  on  its  south  and  east.  Arabia  has  always  pro- 
duced more  men  than  it  can  nourish.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of  the 
world  is  the  population  so  constantly  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
The  Bedawy  is  at  the  end  of  the  year  just  where  he  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Nine  months  of  the  twelve  the  milk  of 
his  flocks  has  barely  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive.  That  such  a 
people  live  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare  is  natural.  The  culti- 
vated country  on  the  border  of  which  they  dwell  is  the  constant 
object  of  their  desire.  History  shows  their  steady  pressure 
toward  this  goal.  Two  streams  of  migration  have  issued  from 
Arabia  from  time  immemorial.  One  proceeds  northward  from 
the  Hejaz  and  threatens  Palestine  directly.  The  other  strikes 
eastward  and  impinges  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the  Euphrates 
valley.  But  as  these  kingdoms  have  usually  been  well  organised, 
this  second  stream  has  worked  its  way  northward  until  it  meets 
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In  itv  If  i  0O3idcrcd.  the  story  of  |  marrii  around  Edom  pre- 
sents no  improbability.  I  he  Sinnitic  Bcdawin  of  the  present  day 
extend  their  raids  into  the  eastern  dtSfill  beyond  Damascus.  Were 
Huv  e  ,,;  iha  defenda  -  of  I  fenai  i  relaxed  u  an)  oh  point. 
no  doulit  that  exposed  ]K)int  would  tttnu  I  E&vidcn  from  every 
part  ol  the  wilder iu-v-..  I  he  tmlii  ;torical  character  of  the  ac- 
t  mint  is  evident  howrwr,  lr  nn  that  |«irt  of  it  which  i; 
conqueat  of  the  country  lic)ond  Jordan.  That  two  I  utiles  should 
put  toad  into  complete  possesion  of  thift  rugged  and  defensible 
I  iiuntry  is  incredible.  Legend  has  here  condensed  a  long  proc- 
c»  into  a  single  campaign.  The  region  in  rjUBtion  WW  chroiii- 
cally  in  dispute  between  Israel,  Muab,  Amnion,  and  Syria — not 
to  Rpeak  of  iihon  and  Og,  who  appear  in  our  narrative.  The 
fragments  of  verse  with  which  the  story  is  adorned'  really  com- 
memorate the  battles  and  raids  of  a  later  time,  at  least  as  late  a* 
the  time  ofOmri.  It  i;-.  \><r.  ,iliU-  that  the  earliest  BtTQggla  *■ 
between  the  Amorites  and  Keulven,  the  latter  being  allied  wirh 
Moab  and  Amnion.  A  fragment  of  the  earlier  people  was  adopted 
in  Israel  by  the  name  Gad.1 

Whttt  is  quite  certain  i*  that  Israel  was  settled  in  the  transjor- 
tlanit:  territory  before  the  invasion  of  Canaan  proper.  In  historic 
times  the  district  belonged  to  Ken  ben,  who  is  railed  the  first-born 
rael.  The  dignity  thus  assigned  to  him  shows  that  tradition 
e  tlii'-r  r  lefttBI  Nr:n*li:«-  Ktl  IcmeDtB  In  the  time  of  Saul  we 
find  that  Jabcsh  Gilcad  was  fully  Israelite.  The  association  of 
brad  with  Mahanann  and  IViiuel  ||  an  indication  of  the 
wme  sort,  while  the  fact  th.it  Ishbaal,  the  son  of  Saul,  found  ase- 
curc  rtfogc  -it  Mali  inuiiu  (as  did  I  >ai  '1  when  ( ompdled  to  leave 
his  capital)  shows  that  Israelite  blood  had  its  claims  fully  recog- 
nised in  these  am  EtAI  settlements.  I  ta •<•  thoroughly  established 
in  Gilcad,  Israel  had  a  ba.se  uf  .ni.uk  for  the  reilu*  tion  of  Canaan. 

The  II  \  mania  tablets,  discovered  and  deciphered  in  our  own 
tunc,  have  thrown  a  strong  light  upon  the  state  ol  affairs  in 
(  hi un  In  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ.  We  have  already 
Hen  that  Palestine  is  necessarily  the  bone  of  contention  between 
fcgypt  and  any  strong  power  in  Western  Asia.    Some  time  before 

1  I  rata  to  Num.  u«'*w». 

;i  I  I'ii..',.  /.jr/y  MM*!}  if  SyH4,  p  i;n  The  lr.!..  i  |  <  ....  I  r.illM 
itwlf  by  the  nami»  of  in  divinity,  .-.f  wboM  WOTthip  ll  Syria  Wt  htTI  many 
©vi<Jtncc»,  Dactbj;c»,  8fitr0p  ttrr  Srmit.  MjpMqwMUri  I.  pp-  7&-$0. 
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the  date  of  the  tablets,  Babylon  had  evidently  been  in  possession 
of  the  country,  for  it  is  Babylonian  script  which  is  used  by  the 
writers  even  in  communicating  with  the  Egyptian  court.  The 
actual  (or  rather  nominal)  suzerain,  however,  was  Egypt ;  and  the 
records  show  that  at  this  time  the  power  or  vigilance  of  the  recog- 
nised chief  monarch  was  much  relaxed.  The  Egyptian  court  ap- 
pointed native  rulers  with  the  title  of  king,  each  having  under  him 
a  single  city  with  its  dependent  towns.  Each  of  these  princelings 
paid  tribute  when  forced  to  pay  it;  each  was  lavish  in  protesta- 
tations  of  fidelity  to  his  chief,  "  his  god,  his  sun  ";  each  was  lavish 
in  excuses  when  he  thought  it  safe  to  withhold  his  present ;  each 
was  ready  to  fight  for  his  own  hand  against  his  neighbours.  In 
case  of  serious  invasion  each  was  ready  to  claim  the  protection  of 
Egypt,  but  each  was  equally  ready  to  join  hands  with  the  invaders 
if  Egypt  should  show  weakness  or  neglect. 

Now  it  is  interesting  to  discover  that  a  somewhat  serious  in- 
vasion was  in  progress  at  the  time  when  these  letters  were  written. 
We  read  repeated,  earnest,  sometimes  despairing  appeals  of  the 
princes  for  Egyptian  help.  The  enemy  seems  to  be  a  Bedawin 
people  who  are  called  Chabiri.  They  come  from  the  north,  and 
threaten  Phcenicia  as  well  as  Palestine  proper.  Their  attack 
seems  most  pressing  in  Phcenicia,  for  we  find  the  most  urgent 
appeals  for  help  sent  from  Gebal,  Beirut,  Sidon,  and  Tyre — from 
whose  governors  some  towns  or  fortresses  have  already  been  taken. 
In  this  region  the  invaders  are  united  under  a  leader  named  Abd- 
Ashera,  whose  followers  are  sometimes  called  his  sons.  It  is  rather 
curious  to  note  that  this  sheikh  claims  himself  to  be  subject  to 
Egypt  In  Canaan  similar  bands  are  threatening  Jerusalem, 
Makkedah,  Hazor,  and  Gezer.  On  the  other  hand,  places  in  Phi- 
listia  such  as  Ashkelon  have  not  yet  been  molested. 

Interesting  points  brought  out  by  the  letters  are :  the  compara- 
tive feebleness  of  the  separate  bands  of  invaders,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  native  chiefs  to  enter  into  alliance  with  them.  The 
feebleness  is  brought  out  by  the  requests  for  help  which  in  all 
cases  assume  that  only  a  very  few  Egyptian  soldiers  will  be 
necessary.  The  writers  even  in  their  greatest  stress  seem  to 
think  that  fifty,  forty,  even  twenty  Egyptian  soldiers  will  be 
able  to  defend  their  towns  against  the  enemy.  No  doubt  we 
here  discover  a  constant  feature  of  the  long  struggle  with  the 
Bedawin.    The  invaders  have  no  means  of  compelling  walled 
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towns.1       Siege- worU    ;m-l    bain-ring  r.mis    nr.-    wholly    beyond 
them,      If  only  flic  wjlb  aft   KWIld    Hid    pTOVblODi  do   not  give 

out,  the  eltieana  may  icolT  at  the  invaders.     For  the  most  part 
the  attempt  to  reduce  a  fortMM  t>y  starvation  *fll  fail,  tor  the 

l)esicgcrs  themselves  li.nc  DO  Rgule]  coiuiiussiatiat.     Ii  they  bring 
lacir  Hocks  with  tiicin  they  soon  grate  off  the  immediate  ncigh- 
1I100U  unci  are  compelled  to  move  on. 

These  considerations  show  how  the  process  may  extend  over  a 
long  |>crioiiof  time.  Occasionally,  no  doubt,  a  large  company  of 
mvaders  may  tarry  a  place  by  sudden  assault.  The  rcli 
frenzy  which  drive*  ihcm  to  such  a  deed  is  likely  to  lead  to  the 
extermination  of  the  unfortunate  victims.  By  a  solemn  vci  'he 
town  and  Us  in  habitants  arc  in  such  a  case  devoted  to  the  divinity 
whom  the  assaulting  party  regards  as  its  leader.  The  story  of 
Jericho  shows  the  thoroughness  with  who  h  one  such  vow  was 
carried  out,  Mcvia  of  Moab  boasts  of  the  Israelite  towns  which 
he  had  thus  '«  devoted"  to  Chemo&h. 

I'm,  fbt  the  most  part,  surh  extreme  measures  are  not  reached. 
The  townspeople  recognise  that  it  [abetter  to  make  peace  v3di 
their  tormentors,  liy  the  payment  of  blackmail  they  can  make 
allies  Of  their  enemies,  and  p*-rha|>-v  even  employ  them  against 
ilini  neighbours  with  whom  the)  aftftl  feud  In  thedesetl  ii  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  cultivators  of  the  oases  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Kedavm  in  order  to  BC<  tire  themselves  peace.  Mohammed's 
terms  at  Kheilur  arc  oolj  a  &|h;«  imen  oi'vli.u  lias  ukm  plate 
again  and  again.  So  the  men  of  Jabcsh  were  willing  to  enter  into 
any  reasonable  arrangement  with  the  Ammonites.  It  was  only 
the  harshness  and  humiliation  of  the  terms  actually  offered  vhii  h 
prevented  an  understanding  iii  this  CMC.  When  an  understanding 
w  once  reached,  the  parties  Bra  M  IBileaMc  terms  enough.  The 
Bfd&a  in  -tree  to  respect  the  rights  of  the  townsmen,  and  honour- 
ably carry  out  the  agreement.  Alliances  arc  made  lielween  indi- 
viduals on  both  sides;  the  Arab  hat  o  friend  En  town  whom  he 
visits,  the  townsman  has  some  one  to  whom  he  can  apj>eal  in  case 
the  flock.%  nrespau  on  the  cultivated  groundi  Inteimainage  fol- 
lows, and  the  final  amalgamation  of  the  two  stocks,  The  Patri- 
archal  sago*  already  considered  give  evidence  that  many  ICH  I. 

■  The  inability  of    M..hammi«c!'«  vnrmiri  to  carry  the  very  feeble  entrench. 
mcnln  At  Medina,  in  the  '  impairs  ^1  die  DjUh,  i»  a  unking  Uluslzaiiwu  ot 

•l  »jiuilif  tuiiJiliuii  uf  things. 
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alliances  were  entered  into  by  Israel.  For  instance,  Abraham 
and  Isaac  both  make  covenants  with  Abimelech.  Judah  has  a 
friend  Hirah  the  Adullamite,  who  is  of  the  earlier  inhabitants, 
and  he  takes  Tamar,  a  Canaanitess,  as  wife  for  his  son.  The 
allies  of  Abraham  in  the  very  late  account  of  his  attack  upon 
Chedorlaomer  are  Canaanites.  Jacob's  purchase  of  ground,  and 
Abraham's  purchase  of  a  burial-place,  are  examples  of  titles  se- 
cured by  peaceful  means.  The  early  documents  know  that  the 
conquest  was  an  extended  process.  Thus  we  have  a  promise  of 
Yahweh  given  by  the  mouth  of  Moses  to  the  effect  that  He  would 
not  drive  the  enemy  out  suddenly,  but  little  by  little.1 

The  El  Amarna  tablets  reveal  a  somewhat  extended  invasion 
going  on.  Whether  it  be  the  Hebrew  immigration  is  not  yet 
certainly  made  out.  The  Chabiri  of  the  tablets  cannot  be 
affirmed  to  be  the  Hebrews.  But  Chabiri  and  Hebrews  are  a 
part  of  the  same  general  stream  of  migration.  We  see  alliances 
already  forming  between  the  towns  and  the  invaders.  The  Old 
Testament  testifies  that  Israel  established  itself  by  means  of  such 
alliances.  Later  writers  make  this,  indeed,  the  basis  of  a  serious 
charge  against  Israel.1 

1  Exod.  23  mm, 

sThe  cuneiform  tablets  discovered  at  EI  Amarna  in  Egypt  are  published  in 
transliterated  text  with  translation  by  Winckler  {/Yeilinschr.  Bibliotkek,  V, 
Berlin,  1896).  Up  to  the  time  of  their  discovery  it  was  not  known  that 
Egypt  had  any  rights  in  Canaan  at  the  time  of  the  conquest — the  Hebrew 
sources  nowhere  show  any  knowledge  of  this  fact.  The  unsettled  state  of 
the  country  at  the  writing  of  the  tablets  is  indicated  by  the  complaint  of 
Buraaburiash,  king  of  Babylon,  that  his  caravans  have  been  plundered  on 
their  way  to  Egypt  (Winckler,  p.  27).  It  is  not  only  the  Chabiri  who  are 
dangerous  to  the  towns,  we  hear  also  of  the  Amorites  and  Hittites  as  hostile 
to  the  Egyptian  supremacy.  The  Chabiri  who  follow  Abd  Ashera  are  some* 
times  described  as  coming  from  Mitanni  and  Kash,  which  were  Mesopo- 
tamian  countries  (pp.  185,  189).  They  were  in  alliance  with  the  Hittites,  or 
were  perhaps  mercenaries  in  their  service,  for  they  seem  also  to  have  en- 
listed as  mercenaries  under  the  Canaanitish  rulers  (Letter  144,  p.  265).  That 
they  were  ready  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  natives  is  illustrated  by  the 
petition  of  the  people  of  Gebal  to  their  governor  that  he  "  make  alliance  with 
the  Sons  of  Abd  Ashera,  that  we  may  have  peace"  (p.  203),  and  in  the  com- 
plaint that  the  people  are  falling  away  to  the  Chabiri  (p.  299).  Various 
points  of  interest  in  the  tablets  are  brought  out  by  Petrie,  Syria  and  Egypt 
from  the  Tell  El  Amama  Litters  (N.  Y.,  1898);  Trampe,  Syrien  vor  dem 

Eindnngen  der  Israeliten   (Berlin,    1898)  ;    K  lusterm.inn,   Em  Diplomatist  her 

Briefwtthsel aus dem  tweiten  Jakrtaustnd vor  Ckristi  (Kiel,  1898);  Niebuhr, 
■Die  Amama  Zeit  (Ltiptig,  1899J;  Jastrow,  in  the  Journal  of  BUL  Lit,  XI* 
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At  we  might  expect,  the  literary  imagination  compressed  the 
lung  process  o\  conquest  ii)tja>iiuu.  ihup  conflict  The  boi  ik  "i 
|>  v, .i-i.-i  was  the  result.  In  this  narrative,  laracl,  after  encamping 
some  tiAM  If)  the  Plains  of  Moub,  crosses  the  Jordan  and  estab- 
lishes (-x-li.it  Ciilgal.  Heir  die  irpruar.h  iif  I'-^M't  i*  lollcil  jhjj 
by  the  circumcision  of  the  people.  Spies  are  sent  out  who  dis- 
GOvct  that  the  people  ol  the  land  are  already  in  u  panic.  Jttfc  ho 
i;«lK  liy  i  miracle,  and  is  made  an  example  by  utter  "devotion." 
liven  the  ground  on  which  the  ruins  lie  is  put  under  a  curse. 
A  i'_ verse  at  AS  is  the  means  at'  discovering  .VI 
Alter  Ins  detection  Md  punishment  the  town  t n lis,  being  devoted 
like  Jerfcho.  [U  destruction  LS  followed  by  the  building  of  an 
altar  on  Lbal.  Then  comes  the  treaty  with  the  Gibeouites,  se- 
cured  by  deceit  on  their  part,  and  conceded  by  criminal  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  Joshua.  The  treaty  is  resented  by  the  Cauaan- 
ites,  who  attack  the  new  allies  of  Israel.  This  gives  Joshua  new 
occasion  for  battle,  and  the  natives  are  routed  at  Beth-horon — 
a  battle  marked  by  direct  divine  interposition  in  response  to 
Joshua's  prayer.  The  capture  of  the  cities  in  the  region  is  an  easy 
matter,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  without  exception  devoted  at  the 
edge  of  the  sword. 

This  experience  is  duplicated  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  Jabiu,  king  of  liaxor,  gathers  an  immense  army  at  the 
Waters  of  M.-min,  Jothut  destroys  the  array,  hamstrings  the 
horse*,  arid  burnt  the  chariots.  After  this,  he  takes  possession  of 
the  rides,  exterminating  the  inhabitants,  but  taking  the  property 
for  Israel.  There  follows  a  list  of  the  kin^a  that  have  been  over- 
thrown. The  whole  land  is  left  entirely  free  for  Israel  to  parti- 
tion and  Occupy.  The  description  and  assignment  of  the  terri- 
tory occupy  the  latter  part  ^j(  the  book.' 

p.  95  !i  .  XII.  p.  6l  IT.     I'jioii,  /  "V  ffitttry  v/Syna,  p   in  It;  Wimkler. 
Atiii$ii,k>ijttn  tiM.f  stiff*    /s't.Ku.nt.1  p.    1 96  IT. 

Thr  rviuler  may  {Mrhapa  object  to  tha  Kl  Amorna  letter*  being  adUd  to 
MStify M  ihc  eOBdMeS  ot  PaJolinc.  both  ID  the  Patriarchal  period  and  at  the 

tlou  ol  die  msujmMi    Strict!)  qiesUftf,  iho  testify  tu  the  sasse  ol  tiling*  * 

l;iilr  btlbn  thi  lirstlltS  invnwon       Bui  tf*€J  imply  that  a  similar  c>«i  dl  loa 
hud  •xifclciJ  during  *onif  cfiiliiru*.  ttrtorr  dir  lime    >'  I tit-ir  c«.ni|imtlinn. 

•The  Hook  ol  Johhua  lallt  naturally  into  two  part*:  firbt  an  account 
ot  the  bftltfol  with  the  Ganaanitcj.  then  a  *kctth  o(  the  division  ul  the  comi- 
try  among  the  tribes,  The  Inner  (chapter*  13-74)  is  simply  1  reflection  of 
gcugrajihkal  clivitiuni  at  they  tainted  al  a  later  time.     This  section,  at  any 
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It  is  only  an  a  priori  objection  to  this  account  to  say  that  no 
nation  ever  dealt  with  a  conquered  country  in  this  wholesale 
manner,  or  that  the  complete  extermination  of  a  whole  people  is 
an  impossibility.  The  defender  of  the  narrative  might  plead 
that  in  this  case  the  impossible  took  place,  and  that  Israel's 
exigency  required  measures  elsewhere  unparalleled  in  history. 
What  leads  us  to  doubt  the  historicity  of  the  narrative  is  the  fact 
(already  noted)  that  the  Old  Testament  sources  themselves  give 
abundant  indications  of  another  sort  of  conquest.  It  is,  for 
example,  a  frequent  complaint  of  the  Old  Testament  writers  that 
Israel  did  not  exterminate  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  On 
the  one  side,  this  is  attributed  to  the  incorrigible  lust  of  Israel  for 
alliance  and  intermarriage  with  the  heathen  ;  on  the  other  side, 
it  is  accounted  for  by  the  purpose  of  Yahweh  Himself.  Either 
He  left  the  people  of  the  land  to  be  gradually  dispossessed, 
in  order  that  the  wild  animals  might  not  increase  and  become 
unconquerable ;  or  He  left  them  in  order  that  Israel  might  be 
kept  in  martial  exercise ;  or  else  He  kept  them  to  test  Israel's 
fidelity  to  himself  in  full  view  of  the  religions  of  Canaan ;  or 
finally,  He  kept  them  alive  as  scourges  with  which  to  punish  His 
people's  disobedience.1  The  variety  of  explanations  emphasises 
the  fact  that  the  Canaanites,  so  far  from  being  destroyed  by 
Joshua,  were  a  prominent  part  of  society  at  least  down  to  the 
time  of  Deuteronomy. 

Equally  significant  is  the  testimony  of  other  documents  to  the 
fact  that  the  cities  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  Joshua  were 
not  actually  in  the  possession  of  Israel  until  a  much  later  time. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  is  Jerusalem,  which  did  not  be- 
come Israelite  until  the  time  of  David.  Even  the  narrative  we 
have  been  considering  ascribes  the  conquest  of  Hebron  not  to 
Joshua,  but  to  Caleb.*     Debir  fell  before  the  prowess  of  Othniel; 

rate,  can  make  no  claim  to  be  history,  because  it  comes  from  a  postexilic 
author,  whose  distance  from  the  events  would  prevent  his  having  any  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  what  took  place.  The  composite  nature  of  the  rest  of  the 
book  is  evident.  Its  oldest  sections  are  found  repeated  in  other  connexions, 
where  they  give  a  very  different  impression  from  the  one  made  by  the  book 
of  Joshua.     Their  true  import  will  be  seen  below. 

'Compare  Judges,  2™"**,  3*.  with  Deut.  7n. 

1  According  to  Joshua,  1 5  u,  Caleb  drove  out  the  Anakim  from  Hebron, 
though  Hebron  had  been  captured  and  its  inhabitants  had  been  massacred 
by  Joshua,  ioM(. 


8» 


oi.n    ii-.  iiistokv 


was 


Gezer  was  Canaanite  until  the  dm  "l  Solomon.      Bcth-than 
(  'amtunitr  in  ihr  time  4 it"  San!.      J.ihin,  kin#  of  Hscor,  WIS  not  a 
coHtemporvy  of  Joohoi,  but  of  1  much  Later  ge  Shcdicm 

in   the   very   centre   ol    Israelite  territory   remained    Canaamtc 
through  the  period  of  the  Judge*.1 

\«m  the  account  of  ihc  battle  of  Mcrom  suggests  ilic  naMt  of 
the  UtOTAry  process.  Wc  compare  the  victory  of  Josbuii  there 
with  the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  ill  Ok*  Great  I'lain,  and 
we  tee atriking  poinB  ol  irwinbhinn  in  both  cam  the  leader 
oi  the  enemy  is  Jab  in,  king  of  Haeor  ;  in  both  cases  the  Canaan- 
ites  have  a  large  force  of  chariots;  in  l>oth,  the  victory  of  Israel 
is  complete.  The  Water*  of  Merrun1  ;it  wlmh  Joshua  meets 
ilie  enemy  arc  not  yet  identified,  but  the  Great  Plain  in  which 
Barak  defeats  Sisera  is  for  a  chariot  force  the  most  appropri- 
ate ground  in  the  region.  The  conclusion  U  obvious — the  ac- 
count of  Joshua's  battle  is  a  later  reflection  of  the  victory  of 
Barak. 

And  if  one  of  Joshua's  great  battle*  is  the  reflection  of  an  event 
that  took  plai  it  later,  the  other  is  probably  like  it.  In  the  life  of 
Saul  we  find  a  conspicuous  event  in  the  defeat  of  the  Philistines. 
This  battle  logins  at  Michmash,  but  during  the  day  the  enemy 
are  driven  westward  beyond  Beth-heron.1  But  Bcth-horou  « 
the  scene  of  Joshua's  great  victory.  It  is  easy  to  suppose  that 
tradition  has  here  duplicated  a  single  event,  in  which  case  the  ex- 
OfSaul  is  the  original. 

The  account  of  the  conquest  given  by  the  Book  of  Joshu3  fails 
us,  therefore,  when  weseek  for  facts.  And  the  reason  why  it  fails 
ib  is  found  in  the  nature  of  the  book.  The  aim  of  the  author  is 
not  history,  but  edification.  Writing  at  a  comparatively  late  date, 
and  looking  ba<  k  opon  a  remote  past,  he  sees  the  conquest  as  a 
signal  act  of  Yahweh's  kindness  to  His  people.  To  glorify  this 
kindness   if,  in  the  author^  mind,  much  more  Important  than 

sOn  Gexer,  el  1  King*,  9  '*:  Bcth-than.  1  Sam.  31  "j  Jafctn  t*  a  C«n«n- 
iu-h  king  111  Iho  time  of  Deborah,  Judge*,  41  j  ShKbem  vcemr.  to  be  Canaan. 
ite  under  Abimvlcch,  Judge*  9, 

'The  current  identification  of  this  tile  wiih  tli«  Mulch  hkr  U  without 
any  IVppOTl  bl  tlv  HiMtcal  text. 

'1  Simi.  14  »';  u  doet  not  teem  violent  !■>  conclude  this  on  the  bails 
OJ  Jonathan'*  UVtftioa  that  if  the  people  had  been  a  Utile  more  vigorous 
tlicy  would  have  Ufivcn  the  enemy  to  Aijaluu.  which  lay  KMM  Uiatauvv 
bcW  l»eth-boron. 
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to  ascertain  what  actually  took  place.  Hence  the  superhu- 
man character  of  the  events.  The  Ark  only  needs  to  approach 
the  Jordan  in  order  that  its  waters  may  flee.  The  stones  of  Gilgal 
are  chosen  and  set  up  by  divine  command  as  memorial  stones. 
Jericho  falls  without  human  effort,  but  not  without  giving  us  an 
edifying  example  of  treachery  in  the  person  of  Rahab.  The 
transgression  of  Achan,  its  disastrous  results,  the  detection  and 
punishment,  are  narrated  at  length  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
taboo  laid  upon  the  Canaanites.  The  sparing  of  the  Gibeonites 
was  a  historical  fact  too  obstinate  to  be  ignored.  The  only  way 
to  account  for  it  was  to  suppose  the  covenant  obtained  by  deceit. 
Even  then  the  author  cannot  wait  for  Solomon  to  reduce  the  un- 
fortunate people  to  slavery,  but  attributes  this  step  to  Joshua.  In 
short,  the  book  is  an  imaginative  picture  of  what  might  have  taken 
place,  had  the  conquest  occupied  a  few  weeks  instead  of  two  cen- 
turies or  more.1 

In  this  state  of  affairs  it  is  especially  fortunate  that  another  ac- 
count of  the  conquest  has  been  preserved  to  us.  This  is  the  nar- 
rative which  we  now  read  in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Judges.  Editorially  it  has  been  adapted  to  its  present  position  by 
a  superscription  which  dates  the  events  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 
The  incongruity  of  this  with  the  narrative  which  precedes,  is 
evident.  If  the  Canaanites  had  been  exterminated  by  Joshua, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  begin  the  conquest  over  again. 
heaving  out  this  false  date,  we  see  that  this  author  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  conquest  as  it  actually  took  place.  He  knows 
nothing  of  a  leader  named  Joshua — knows  nothing  of  an  Israel 
united  under  a  single  general.  In  fact,  he  goes  back  to  the  so- 
journ of  Israel  in  Kadesh,  and  shows  us  their  attack  upon  the 
country  from  the  south.  Judah  and  Simeon,  we  learn,  took 
possession  of  Bezek,  Hebron,  Debir,  and  Hormah.  Three  of 
these  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  southern  district,  and  the 
capture  of  Hormah  is  in  another  passage  expressly  said  to  have 

1  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  part  of  the  Hexateuch  and  is  made  up  from 
the  elements  which  appear  in  the  other  five  books.  But  it  has  very  few 
traces  of  the  earliest  document  (J)  whose  account  of  the  conquest  did  not 
agree  with  the  later  theory  and  was  therefore  left  out.  Fortunately  it  was 
not  wholly  lost,  as  we  shall  see.  The  account  in  Joshua  shows  strong  Deu- 
teronomistic  colouring.  An  author  who  thought  the  forefathers  must  have 
fulfilled  the  later  ideal  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  worked 
over  the  account  of  E  with  the  results  now  in  oar  hand. 
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been  effected  from  the  desert  '  The  Ene&tfon  Df  the  Kenites 
jliilI  t lie  Amalckitc*  in  ihc  original  IGXI  "I  0Q1  paasagCg  argue*  in 
me  direction.  Moreover,  had  Judftb  invaded  the  country 
from  the  Jordan  volley ,  ■  riuin-li  would  luive  Iwn  opposed  by 
iiir  powerful  foctren  of  Jcrwletn  arhkh  canJcaedh  w.i*  I'anaan. 
lie  till  the  time  of  David. 

In  thtB  p«lgl  W  l'-nn  :l...i  SimtOO  im  in  near  alliance  with 
Jadab,  We  hear  ako  of  Caleb  a?,  leader  in  the  attack  on  lie- 
bran  and  Othnicl  as  the  conqueror  of  Dcbir.  In  ImjiIi  ij,\e* 
\\c  htVl  reason  to  BuapeCI  dial  the  names  really  represent  clans 
Hrhlch  were  afterward  :»  counted  Riitxlivisionft  of  Judah.  The 
story  of  Achsah  and  her  request  to  Caleb  is  BO  .etiological  %a#a, 
daatgned  to  cntnUiah  an  ancient  data  to  certain  springs  of  water. 
ThJa  shows  that  even  here  wo  are  not  on  thoroughly  historical 
ground.  Hut  the  account  baa  :i  vary  much  letter  conception  n( 
what  actually  took  place  than  we  find  in  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
Beside*  the  exploits  of  Judah  the  only  warlike  event  it  narrates  it 
the  capture  of  Bethel  by  the  trfbeof  Joseph,  and  this  is  accom- 
plished by  the  COmnonplaCC  method  ol  treachery  and  surprise. 
For  the  rest  the  author  contents  himself  with  enumerating  the 
tOWU  which  the  Israelites  were  notable  to  conquer,  but  in  which 
they  obtained  rights  as  clients.  This  illustrates  what  was  said 
.i!.u\c  .tU.Hii  the  method  of  coalition.  When  the  newcomers  be- 
came troublesome  they  obtained  admission  to  certain  territories 
by  treaty.       IN     treaty  allowed   them   to  build  quarters  of  their 

DWO  In  thi  i  i  C&  At  ftrjl  they  wcic  not  recognised  as  on  an 
equality  with  the  older  citizens,  but  hod  the  inferior  rights  of  ,(so- 
|oarnen  "  That  the  two  peoples  dwell  side  by  side  in  many  of 
the*  del,  certainly  as  tun  as  thfi  time  of  Solomon,  ami  it  is  this 
state  of  affairs3  which  the  author  has  before  his  eyes.  When 
the  Israelite*  became  strong  enough,  they  reversed  the  relations, 
rnliN  i.i     :!i-  r.  '  i  i  lieiuagd  to  forced  labour,  or  even  lo 

slavery.  Extermination,  which  was  the  ideal  of  later  times,  was 
not  thought  of  while  the  problem  was  a  practical  one. 

1  Num.  :i  ,J.  which  originally  followed  directly  un  the  account  of  the 
•  ;i!i  *  II  [l  nutunil  to  u.mirvl  ihr  city  ol  juhnv  ol  Jutlg.  I  u  With  the  Timor 
ivfu.  h  we  know  '»«  haw  aatltad  in  the  South  Country.  Thrvihjfci  i*  dis- 
eased by  Steuein*gle,  SJRmtudftWty  "•  J"  tfiti*  %m  SYjJKfW  (iyoi). 

'The  Arab  <maIokk»  mlt  Mrittng      Compart,  for  example,  the  lUle  ol 

thaoaa  m  Medina  whta  Mohaauaad  eaau  tbSKbai  .  Viclllmuseu,  M*tun  h»J 

VotarUiUn,  IV(x48o). 
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The  harmony  of  this  representation  (barring  a  little  foreshort- 
ening) with  what  we  have  found  in  the  El  Amarna  tablets  is 
evidence  of  its  truth.  In  the  tablets  we  see  a  strong  wave  of 
immigration  making  itself  felt  in  the  country.  In  the  Hebrew 
account  we  see  how  it  has  distributed  itself,  making  its  way  to 
all  parts  of  the  land.  The  details  of  its  entrance  into  the  differ- 
ent settlements  escape  our  knowledge.  We  have  already  seen 
that  the  episode  of  Dinah  in  Genesis  represents  one  way.  In 
the  book  of  Judges  we  have  another  characteristic  incident  in  the 
campaign  of  the  Danites.  Here  we  find  the  tribe  of  Dan  already 
settled  in  the  country,  but  straitened  by  attack  on  both  sides. 
They  therefore  send  out  spies  to  seek  new  seats.  Any  town  open 
to  attack  is  regarded  as  fair  game.  The  report  of  the  spies  shows 
that  Laish,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  is  a  town  detached  from 
its  natural  allies,  the  Sidonians,  and  at  the  same  time  unsuspicious 
of  attack.  The  whole  fighting  force  of  the  tribe — six  hundred 
men  is  the  number — marches  forth  against  the  city.  They  take 
it  unawares,  storm  the  walls,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  divide  the  land  among  themselves.1 

The  account,  as  well  as  the  action  of  the  Danites,  betrays  no 
conscience  concerning  the  transaction.  It  is  assumed  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  everywhere  except  where  it  is  barred  by  kin- 
ship or  by  express  treaty  rights.  The  Canaanites  must  look  out 
for  themselves,  and  if  they  are  caught  unprotected  they  have  only 
themselves  to  blame.  These  are  the  principles  held  by  both  par- 
ties during  the  long  period  of  Israelite  invasion.  Probably  many 
a  town  which  confided  in  its  walls  fell  a  victim  to  its  own  sense 
of  security  and  the  aggressive  alertness  of  the  invaders.  Many, 
however,  rather  than  be  subject  to  unexpected  attack  chose  the 
part  of  discretion,  and  made  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  the 
enemy.  For  the  most  part  a  treaty  made  with  religious  sanc- 
tions was  sufficient  to  secure  a  tolerable  peace,  though  the 
instance  of  Saul  and  the  Gibeonites  shows  that  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  From  the  later  point  of  view  the  state  of 
society  was  unsettled  as  compared  with  the  king's  peace  — 
"  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  that  which 
was  right  in  his  own  eyes." 

'Judge*,  18.  The  present  account  is  composite,  but  the  older  portion 
can  be  separated  out  with  some  certainty ;  cf.  Moore's  edition  in  Haupt's 
Smcnd  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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When  this  oldest  account  of  the  conquest '  is  carefully  exam- 
ined we  find  that  after  some  centuries  of  struggle  Israel  was  in  lull 
possession  of  the  highland*  ni  Judah  ami  the  highlands  rt  E] 
only.     In  the  valleys  the  GuuKUHtcj  wckc  iblcto  nuintnn  then- 
selves  H  because  they  had  chariots  of  iron."     North  of  the  Ureal 
iii  n  Hm  i 'in  m  "i  mingling  liad  gooeftnrhatj  and  nt  Infa 
certain  indications  that  the  Uiaclitcs  there  wr-.v  in  ■.uiijn  turn  tO 
the  older  inhabitants.     The   Testament  of  Jacob1  compares  Is- 
aaehar  to  3  pack-animal,    willing  to  serve  so  long  U  E1 
And  the  SoQg  of  IVUirali  i miniates  that  tin-  no:  thorn    I  :*>  were 
restrained   by    their    CwwiPltC  alliances  from   UtkJQJ    |uri  with 
their  brethren  against  the  common  enemy.      All  this  time,  how 
tver,  amalgamation  was  g"'ng  on.  and  when  a  strong  Israelite 
leader  came  to  the  front  many  C'anaanitish  elements  had  already 
become  absorbed  in  Israel. 

1  Judges,  i.     That  chi»  chapter  contain)  J'»  account  of  the  conqaett  was 

i"l   out  l*y  E.   Meyer   in  the  ZtiUthr.  /  (/.  Altifit  W9t*rnnh.,  I,  \\u 

I17-14C       Hi*  rr».iiliAli.ivr  been  anrjitrtl  tiyalt  mnit  mtiimrntatwft,  in   lud. 
ing  No  track  {HtnilkcmmrHUr,   tr>O0). 

1  On.  49.      The  ancient  poem  is  a  description  rather  than  «  TceUmem  of 
blessing. 
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Following  the  iccount  of  the  conquest  and  division  of  the 
land  under  Joihua  we  have  in  our  Hebrew  Canon  a  book  which 
nf  i  .1 !  ■:  iditkmi  I)  fit4ga,  Ln  the  (bin  In  wbli  i  vc  no*  read 
it,  it  it  a  work  of  c-lifi'  .ition  like  the  others  wc  have  considered. 
This  form,  however,  it  mchotl  by  a  pMtft  tiOstt!  |>roc«*t,  and  ve 
are  able  to  distinguish  between  the  matrrial  which  the  cdltOf 
famd  ready  to  hand,  and  the  additions  which  he  made.  The 
sultttancc  o!  the  book  t .  .1  ■.  :ib..ml    I -.Kiel'.. 

era.  They  arc  fitted  into  a  framework  which  natal  them  teach 
the  uniform  lesson/that  backsliding  from  Yahwch  is  followed  by 
punishment,  tn  the  form  of  war  and  defeat,  while  rept&Uft  I  1 
rewarded  by  deliverance  and  victory. '  The  stories  often  show 
tlietr  reluctance  to  te:n:h  ihblUSBOn  by  the  very  imperfect  manner 
in  which  they  meet  the  views  of  the  COfflplIar.  In  tfHHMtlftf 
lh«y  arc  of  the  utmost  value  as  illustrating  the  early  age  of  Israel's 
ronflu  ts  ' 

Id  this  book  wc  find  the  EmtllMfl  settled  Ifl  mC  DElldSt  of  the 
mtcs,  and  in  a  chronic  state  of  warfare.     The  central  high 
lands  i^Ephr.iim)  are  in  then  iMisMViimi,  but  ihrj,   may  U-  raited  :<t 

Any  dme  to  Icfend  thcnwclvct  cither  igatnt  the  older  inhabiuati 

or  against  fresh  invader?   from  the  desert,      II  is  evident  thm  the 
stream  of  migration  is  -.fill  1  1 :  thing  on  from  the  Ewt.      The  not 

rt.i.r  is  .i,   Willi  n «;   in  (iv  pi  illicit  11   I*- 1  u'l  .1.  Im.icI    has  burn   «  illiiiL'   t- » 

submcrc^  the  Canaanitcs.      The  VtrOflghotdfl  III  thfl  pll 

EBM  at  the  Book  of  Judi^t  ha*  been  carclully  in*e*iK*l«l  by 
rrcvnt  «choWr».  including  \u  ,-r  ««,/  Suvirf  ttfy>.    ZAr/    Aw4 

4t*  Risk*./*.  \*yj\,  M     i'     »'i'iiVnMtfiwaJ  CrtUftt  C*mm*mt up   "*->c:    /** 
Jtokof  '»■>.■>'   Ii  Hanoi      Ka  ' 

■  .1  mi  llaopt  1900),  ->n«l    Nosradi  <  Av.  **■*■• 

£Wt     iii  IN. ■    /. ■  --T  ■.         ,190V),         Mil'  Mitir*  wTlictl  farm    'lie     .* 

work  of  the  SmiL.  ■  ■(■•    inrl  theft  «MHI*  W  *>»<*  tw*n 

ft  double  frtntlim  I  he  •rtilicul  Klwmf  of  tin  final  editor  mad«  the  noflD 
btr  oi  "J»di;t»"  iwtlti  It"*  «»«  **ciir«d  by  inicrung  the  minor  Judge*, 
otf  which  thff  Dame*  oi»l>  41c  known. 
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in  possession  of  the  ancient  inhabitants.     Between  the  two  hos- 
tile forces  Israel  is  in  danger  of  being  ground  to  pieces. 

The  danger  of  the  situaf  ion  is  inc  rc.-ivd  by  the  la<  k  of  unity  bl 
Israel  itself.  The  tribes  have  evidently  fought  for  their  own  hand. 
The  vague  setwe  of  kindred  which  undoubtedly  exists  w  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  them  fmm  :Ut;u  kin,-  r.u  h  nlliri  ti  nt;iy  even  be 
doubted  whether  Jud.ili  was  yet  iountcd  .1  ptl  1  of  Nr.n-I.  In  any 
eaac,  the  triliCA  ore  not  able  to  make  common  cause  even  against 
a  powerful  enemy.  The  social  organisation  Eh  still  thai  of  the 
drsrri.  There  i\  tin  n/iiUMl  iiuilmriiy,  1111  authority  at  all,  prup- 
Ctlf  shaking,  even  for  a  single  tribe.  The  Sheikh*  have  a  cer- 
tain influence  due  to  the  purity  of  their  blood,  but  the  influence 
is  never  sufficient  to  coerce  the  freemen  ol  the  tribe.  A  man  of 
extraordinary  energy,  or  one  who  >hows  especial  prowess  in  Wtt 
doubtless  respected  in  the  community.  The  expression  of  his 
wishes  will  receive  some  Attention  because  his  fSfcttow-trlbenea 
desire  to  stand  well  with  him,  m  because  they  fear  his  displeasure. 
11c  may  declare  war  or  rather  plan  a  campaign,  but  his  following 
from  the  lighting  men  will  be  volunteers  moved  by  personal  affec- 
tion for  him  or  by  confidence  in  Mi  ability  to  lead  thern  where 
they  will  get  revenge,  or  booty,  or  both.  He  cannot  issue  an 
order  or  levy  contributions. 

In  ordinary  times  such  a  man  is  only  the  older  brother  of  the 
poorest  tribesman.  Hutifhcbea  man  of  upright  purpose  he  is 
likely  to  increase  his  prestige  by  arbitrating  the  differences  be- 
tween his  brethren.  Where  such  differences  arise  the  man  who  is 
wronged,  or  who  thinks  himself  wronged,  looks  about  for  an  ally 
who  will  help  him  to  his  own.  The  cry  of  the  suitor  is  not  "hear 
and  decide  my  case ' '  but  "  avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.* '  The 
Sheikh  thus  bci  omes  the  vindicator  ol  the  OppKAed,  and  it  is 
m  in  this  way  that  we  must  interpret  his  title.  The  Judges  whose 
exploits  are  related  for  us  in  the  period  now  under  review  were 
in  nn  sense  magistrates.  They  were  men  who  had  vindicated 
the  rights  of  Israel  in  battle.  Later  limes,  misled  by  the  double 
meaning  of  the  word  judge,  gave  them  something  of  the  kingly 
position  and  prerogatives.  In  truth  the  time  in  which  they  lived 
was  a  time  when  every  man  did  ffhll  VU  rlghl  In  bifl  OWTfl  eyes. 
There  was  neither  law  nor  tribunal  in  our  sense  of  the  word.1 

"The  Sugittt  of  Carthage  are  evidently  the  \*<-/ls'i>»  f&  die  Hebrew*. 

showing  that  1  regular  magistracy  may  develop  from  the  extraordinary  imti- 
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The  position  of  Barak,  Gideon,  and  Jephthah  in  the  community 
is  thus  quite  clear.  They  were  raised  up  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  their  people  against  the  oppressor.  Another  thing  is  not 
quite  so  clear.  As  has  been  shown  above,  tribal  society  is  based 
upon  the  custom  of  blood  revenge.  When  ajiian  is  killed  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  the  clan  to  avenge  his  death.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  the  murderer  is  to  be  executed.  If  he  can  be  taken, 
well  and  good  ;  but  the  blood  he  has  shed  rests  upon  his  whole 
clan.  Justice  is  satisfied  if  any  member  of  the  clan  is  slain  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  murdered  man.  Of  course  there  must  be 
equality — freeman  for  freeman,  client  for  client,  slave  for  slave. 
What  we  do  not  always  make  clear  to  ourselves  is  that  this  gives 
legitimacy  to  private  warfare  in  the  form  which  we  call  assassina- 
tion. That  the  brother  of  a  murdered  man  should  make  his  way 
in  disguise  into  the  camp  of  the  murderer  and  there  strike  down 
the  first  man  he  meets  (though  innocent  of  any  part  in  the 
crime  that  is  to  be  avenged)  strikes  us  with  horror.  It  is  not 
so  in  tribal  society.  The  public  conscience  does  not  condemn 
assassination  where  there  is  blood  between  the  parties — it  rather 
applauds  it.1  The  public  enemy,  of  course,  stands  upon  the 
same  footing  with  the  private  enemy,  for  blood  revenge  must  be 
taken  for  men  slain  in  battle  as  well  as  for  those  slain  in  private 
quarrel.  While  our  own  code  therefore  condemns  Ehud  as  an 
assassin,  we  can  understand  how  the  conscience  of  his  kinsmen 
hailed  him  as  their  deliverer. 

The  first  story  of  deliverance  gives  us  almost  nothing  but  the 
bare  scheme  of  the  editor.  It  relates  that  Israel  forgot  Yahweh 
and  served  the  Baals  and  Asherahs.  Yahweh  was  incensed 
against  them  and  sold  them  into  the  power  of  Chushan-risha- 
thaim,  king  of  Syria,  on  the  Euphrates.  From  this  oppression 
they  were  delivered  by  Othniel  ben  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger 
brother.  As  we  have  evidence  that  Caleb  is  only  the  eponym 
of  a  clan,  the  flesh  and  blood  character  of  Othniel  is  open  to 
doubt.  Chushan-rishathaim  has  a  name  that  does  not  inspire 
confidence,  and  an  invasion  from  Syria  is  out  of  line  with  all  the 

tution  here  described  for  us.     But  among  the  Hebrews  the  development  was 
arrested  by  the  monarchy. 

1  Mohammed's  unscrupulousness  in  this  matter  is  well  known.  What  is 
to  as  so  revolting  does  not  seem  to  have  offended  his  contemporaries, 
whether  friends  or  foes. 
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nrhrr  feuds  of  wliirh  we  read  in  thfl  prriod.  It  has  i*m  aruteiy 
conjectured  that  for  Syria  (Aram)  ve  should  read  Edorn,  arid  that 
H*a  hftVt  hot  ■*  trace  of  the  curly  struggle*  between  judah  and 
Bdora,  of  which  there  must  bftve  Urn  many.'  Kven  if  this  be 
true  the  absence  of  detail  in  the  naiiativc  make*  it  valueless  for 
OU  purpose,  anil  W  Qiufl  no  on  to  hhnd,  the  first  real  deliverer. 

1  he  familiar  story1  is  to  the  effect  that  Moab  invaded  Israel 
end  made  them  tributary.  Hie  only  tribe  rib  ted  Beam  to  have 
been  Benjamin.  Kglon.  the  Mixihite  kinj:,  established  himself  in 
Jericho,  and  hither  the  Bcnjatnitcs  brought  their  tribute,  which 
wi%  .it  ..Musi-  j.;iid  in  kind.  One  of  the  sheikh*  n-simusilile  for 
the  payment  was  Fluid,  a  man  left-handed.  In  his  defect  he 
found  hir.  opportunity.  In  preparing  for  his  deed,  he  concealed 
along  dagger OD  htfl  right  tide— where  the  king's  guard,  if  they 
BGftft  bed  bun.  would  not  think  tO  look  Tims  untied,  he  headed 
the  long  train  of  I>earcrs.  The  tribute  being  delivered,  the  train 
retreated  as  far  xs  the  images  at  Gilgal — a  well-known  sanctuary. 
Here  Fluid  ilisinisNol  tbem  and  nudr  his  way  almir  in  the  jtalacf . 
On  the  pretext  of  discovering  secret  information  he  was  admitted 
to  a  private  audience  in  the  upj>er  chamber  of  the  palace.  The 
4 In  l.iraiion,  "  1  have  a  messagrof  God  for  thee,  O  King,"  ratmrd 
th«  kmg  to  rise  from  his  ft  it — the  rcs|x;«  I  which  th.-  oriental 
feels  for  a  man  inspired  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  movement. 
A  single  stab  in  the  abdomen  accomplished  the  purpose  ol  the 
Iti-njaniilr  The  sc<  urii  v  *»f  the  atteuilints  was  vu  h  lhat  Fluid 
made  his  escape  before  their  suspicions  were  awakened.  Denja* 
mm  was  aroused  ;  the  Moabite  garrison  was  cut  off.  The  result 
was  deliverance  from  the  oppressor.1 

The  next  event  recounted  for  us  is  of  far-reaching  importance, 
because  it  i»  the  first  case  in   which  Israel  overcame  a  regular 

'The  word*  Aram  and  Kdom  are  very  similar  in  Hebrew  and  there  are 
some  cases  of  their  condition  by  ilie  scribe1*  in  our  Hebrew  Bible*.  The 
ItriMlitatioO  Of  Mom  for  A  mm  in  All  pimagr  (Judges  J  l-n)  w;i\  nmlr  hy 
iffjfA.  J.  Jutirn,  1,  p.  412  I.,  and  lias  recently  t>een  taken  up  by 
WiankltT)  (.' ft)  %tehU  /i-vrfj,  II,  p.  118.  Further  OMjMtortt  are  recorded 
b>  r«["i.  ,'•"'>■  Tfhtft    ■•(  vi  -".  j'.  iti  f. 

>JncJg«i  •'■  1 

1  I  'In-  ipparMl  tmo»l)inet«nf  thi*  narralh**  fbcjuU  DOt  Mind  n*fn  lh»  diffi- 
culty >.if  (urming  •  rlc.ir  C  HMtption  ol  what  actually  happened.  How  Khud 
obtained  tlic  piivutc  audicntc  «vil|  probably  a1yyiv>  re  111*111  <fb»curr.  I  thii;lt 
«  probable  tlut  in  the  original  narrative  he  was  entertained  by  the  king  as 

hi*   gOMt 
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army  in  the  plain.  As  was  to  be  expected,  so  great  an  event  was 
worthily  celebrated  in  the  songs  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  literary  monuments  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the 
Song  of  Deborah  which  is  connected  by  tradition  with  this  vic- 
tory. In  attempting  to  discover  what  took  place  the  Song  is 
our  chief  reliance.  The  prose  narrative  is  later  and  less  original.1 
The  course  of  events  seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows: 

Israel  was  firmly  settled  in  the  central  highlands  in  the  district 
known  as  Mount  Ephraim.  Between  them  and  Judah,  however,  was 
a  strip  of  Canaanite  territory  dominated  by  the  important  fortress 
of  Jerusalem,  as  yet  unconquered.  West  of  Jerusalem  we  know  that 
at  least  Kirjath  jearim  was  a  member  of  the  Gibeonite  confeder- 
acy. On  this  side,  therefore,  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  were  cut 
off  from  their  natural  allies.  There  was,  however,  no  active  hos- 
tility on  this  side — perhaps  the  Gibeonite  treaty  was  already  in 
force.  The  scene  of  war  was  to  the  north,  where  the  Great  Plain 
(Esdraelon)  was  entirely  in  the  hand  of  theCanaanites.  Taanach 
and  Megiddo  in  the  edge  of  the  Plain  are  known  to  have  been 
Canaanite  strongholds.  Such  also  was  Beth-shan  at  the  opening 
of  the  side  valley  of  Jezreel  into  the  Jordan  valley.  Issachar  may 
have  held  the  ridge  of  Gilboa,  while  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  had 
wedged  themselves  among  the  earlier  inhabitants  on  the  hills  to 
the  north  of  the  Great  Plain.  But  the  first  impulse  which  had 
brought  them  into  the  country  had  spent  itself.  Under  the  lead 
of  an  energetic  prince  named  Sisera,  the  Canaanites  had  pulled 
themselves  together,  and  the  Israelites  were  crowded  to  the  wall. 
Some  of  them  were  reduced  to  serfdom.  The  caravan  roads 
were  insecure,  being  at  the  mercy  of  the  tyrant's  soldiers.  Traffic 
almost  ceased,  the  cultivated  country  was  plundered,  the  fighting 
men  were  disarmed,  so  that  no  spear  or  shield  was  seen  among  the 
forty  thousand  of  Israel.' 

Sisera' s  capital  seems  to  have  been  to  the  north  of  the  Great 
Plain  and  not  far  distant  from  it.      Here  he  mustered   his  army 

1  It  is  now  generally  recognised  that  the  prose  narrative  (Judg,  4)  is 
later  than  the  poem  which  follows.  The  former  is,  moreover,  composite, 
mingling  the  account  of  a  war  with  Jabin  with  that  of  the  war  with  Sisera. 

'The  oppression  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  days  of  Shamgar  hen 
Anath  (Judges  5').  This  Shamgar  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  father  of 
Sisera,  and  the  non-Semitic  character  of  the  name  indicates  a  foreign,  per- 
haps a  Hittite,  invasion;  so  Moore,  Journal  of  the  Am.  Oriental  Soc.  XIX, 
11(1898),  p.  159!. 
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leragreat  raid  which  was  designed  to  break  the  remaining 
powrr  nl  EftTttl,  Hll  fOTCS  of  -  tllrfotl  am  so  considerable  that 
resistance  seemed  to  t»c  vain.  Hut  Yahweh  is  not  always  on 
Iheslda  oftha  heevtot  ertllkr;      [h*  leading  \\  m  m  Israel  was 

a  woman  [i:uni*il  |irlmr.ih,  who   isdiMTilnv!  ax  a  prophetess,      In 

iliis  one,  m  Id  ao  many  others,  a  rcligiota  leader  atone  could 
infuse  faith  and  courage  into  the  people.  The  prose  narrative 
make*  her  judge  kracl—  doubt  lew  by  oracular  revelation  of  the 
divine  will.  WeMW  in  the  CMB  of  M<*ts  that  a  prophet  nat- 
urally became  the  arbiter  of  dispute*  among  tlic  |*ople.  The 
oldest  law  l>ook  expressly  provides  that  certain  cases  shall  be 
brought  to  God  fix  do  lllon.  Deborah,  seated  under  one  of  the 
im  red  treat,  ol  wlm  fa  the  country  was  full,  gave  reapoxues  to  those 
who  came  to  inquire  concerning  the  will  of  Cod-  Doubtless 
many  such  inspired  women  attained  to  public  reputation  during 
the  hiatory  of  brad  Bui  noi  many  of  than  ne  i  their  influence 
to  rouse  patriotic  cnthuMa-un  in  a  time  of  danger. 
/>.  All  that  we  know  in  that  this  woman  pave  a  message  of  God  to 
Barak,  tin  Shrill)  of  \.iph:.di  i-nmnundinj.-  lini  to  bring  what 
rWces  he  could  muster  to  Mount  Tabor.  Probably  her  influence 
was  exerted  on  the  chiefs  o\  the  other  tribes  at  the  same  time,  urj(- 
ing  them  tu  :n  l..«  oimnon  « vuc  against  Cba  common  enemy.  The 
liii.iliiy  was  r.ivoni  il.'lr  lor  4  rally  of  the  tritx*.  On  the  wooded 
slopes  the  warrior*  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  dreaded 
chariots;  at  the  same  time  they  would  he  within  striking  distance 
should  the  enemy  expose  himself  on  the  march.  According  to 
tadltkffl  ten  thousand  OVt  of  Israel's  forty  thousand  able-bodied 
men  responded  to  the  summons.  In  ordinary  circumstances,  ill 
timed  as  they  were,  they  could  not  i.o|k?  with  the  force  under 
Sfaera's  command.  The  chariots  were  superior  so  long  n  they 
iini  on  which  to  manoeuvre. 
Hut  the  circumstances  soon  btCanU  extraordinary.  Under  a 
heavy  rainfall  the  alluvial  plain  becomes  a  moras*,  in  which 
\kh\  v  troop  find  it  im|io>sible  to  move.1  The  hopes  of  Israel  in 
the  God  of  battle  and  of  the  storm  were  not  disappointed.  Yah- 
weh  came  frotU  Sinai;  the  OlOUtttatai  shook,  the  earth  trembled, 

the  cl b  pound  down    vatei  .  the  Ran    from  their  courses 

fought  against  Siacra,  A  cloud-burst  inundated  the  plain  and 
made  it  a  sea  of  mire      The  chariots  tank  in  the  \>o£,  and  the 

1  S©  the  Tarkith  caviJry  lound  to  their  cott  korn«  milUnnium*  later. 
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frantic  efforts  of  horses  and  drivers  produced  a  panic  which  soon 
became  a  rout.  The  insignificant  stream  of  Kishon  became  a 
river  choked  with  chariots,  horses,  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the 
Canaanites.  The  light-armed  Israelites,  as  we  may  suppose,  hung 
on  the  skirts  of  the  disheartened  and  flying  foe.  If  only  the  peo- 
ple of  Meroz — an  Israelite  village  that  commanded  the  road  of 
the  fugitives — had  been  true  to  their  opportunity  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy  might  have  been  annihilated. 

As  it  was,  the  victory  was  a  signal  one,  and  it  was  made  more 
complete  by  the  death  of  the  hated  Sisera.  He  indeed  did  not 
perish  in  the  melee.  Abandoning  his  chariot  he  succeeded  in 
making  his  way  on  foot  some  distance  toward  his  capital. 
Wearied  and  footsore  he  stopi>ed  at  a  Bedawin  encampment  and 
asked  for  refreshment.  The  tent-dwellers  were  Kenites,  ancient 
friends  of  Israel  who  had  come  with  them  into  the  Promised 
Land,  but  who  had  not  adopted  the  agricultural  life.  Gipsy- 
like they  still  kept  up  the  nomad  life,  camping  wherever  they 
could  find  pasture.  Jael,  the  wife  of  the  Sheikh,  was  the  only  one 
at  home.  Though  her  people  were  not  involved  in  the  struggle, 
their  sym|>athies  were  with  Israel.  When  the  fugitive  king  ap- 
peared, she  poured  him  out  a  bountiful  bowl  of  sour  milk,  the 
favourite  beverage  of  the  Bedawy.  But  before  he  had  swallowed 
a  mouthful  she  struck  him  with  the  mallet — the  familiar  tool  used 
by  the  nomad  to  drive  his  tent-pins.  The  blow  crushed  his 
temple  and  he  fell  dead  at  her  feet. 

Technically,  the  unfortunate  man  was  not  yet  protected  by  the 
law  of  hospitality,  since  he  had  not  yet  drunk  of  the  offered  bev- 
erage. The  reader  will  recall  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  makes  Sala- 
din  careful  to  strike  down  the  Master  of  the  Templars  before  he 
has  partaken  of  the  cup  proffered  the  guest.  So  far  as  the  poem 
is  taken  as  authority,  Jael  cannot  be  charged  with  treachery. 
The  author  of  the  prose  narrative  has  brought  gratuitous  re- 
proach upon  her  by  expanding  the  account.' 

It  is  not  difficult  in  reading  this  ancient  song  to  discover 
Israel  in  the  making.  There  is  as  yet  no  nation,  only  a  loose 
agglomeration  of  clans.     They  are  not  yet  the  twelve  tribes  of 

1  He  makes  Jael  go  out  to  meet  Sisera  and  invite  him  to  the  tent  She 
bring*  him  milk,  which  he  drinks  and  is  thereby  fully  assured  of  safety. 
She  then  steals  upon  him  when  asleep  and  drives  the  tent-pin  through  nil 
bead.     The  poem  knows  nothing  of  all  this. 
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later  tradition.  '   -  I  arc  in  the  same   class  with 

Ztbtiliin  and  EtnxbCO.      When   the  scheme  of  twelve  tribes  took 
ihflpe,  Machir  became  simply  a  sulwliviston  of  Manusceh.     While 

the  poet  \t  conscious  that  .ill  (he  tribes  he  n :s   nc  '-'1   the  same 

blood,  he  shows  by  hia  taunts  how  little  the  tritws  themselves  rec- 
ognised the  claims  of  kfnehJp  The  Reuben  debated  the 
mallei  t)l  joining  their  brethren.  Hut  inimir  fiom  1 1 . ■ 
the  war,  they  came  to  no  decision — which  was  equivalent  to  an 
r.iiei'.i,  the oibej  tim^onUnk  tribe  dured 
lur-  nil-!  mi  of  Reuben.  Dan  ami  A*hcr,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  compromised  with  the  Canaanitcs,  for  both  of  them  had  an 
interest  Lo  the  maritime  trade  :  •'  Dan  goes  abroad  tfl  Bnl|Sj  and 
Alher  tarries  on  the  shore,  sitting  Still  at  the  landing-places." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  about  the  ode  is  its  silence 

Judah,  Simeon,  and  Levi,      The   rcsbuuent  of  Jacob 

contains  a  hint  that  Simeon  and   Levi   had   l»een  overtaken   by 

some  disaster,  brought  upon  thciu  by  their  own  iccklcssiicsn,  and 

the  slory  of  Dinal Jicatc*  that  iliov  had  !>een  foremost  in  hoe- 

i»lby_to  the  Canaanitcs.  We  can  only  conclude  that  they 
had  Ijeen  practically  wiped  OUl  not  long  before  the  date 
of  our  story  Silence  with  reference  to  Judah,  however,  must 
b«  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what  was  said  above.  Mere 
remoteness  from  the  si-ene  of  conflict  was  scan  ely  enough  to 
excuse  his  absence.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  CinaanitC  territory 
intervened  between  him  and  his  brothers  justify  inaction.  The 
01  If  hypothesis  which  firs  the  case  is  that  jfudafa  was  not  of  full 
fanditiata  blood  The  tribe  was  made  up  partly  of  Edomitc 
tlyof  Cnnaanitish  elements,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of 
It  was  now  in  the  making,  and  had  not  coherence 
enough  to  1k*  counted  a  tribe.  The  Joseph  dans  were  nut  yet 
ready  to  recognise  the  kinship;  in  fact,  the  secret  of  later  dis- 
union is  iiere  hud  bftTQ 

At  rhis  time  the  poet  estimates  Israel's  fighting  men  to  l>c  forty 
thousand  in  number.  The  modesty  of  this  estimate  compared 
with  the  extravagance  of  many  numerical  data  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  boola  makes  a  favourable  impression. 

The  strong  religious  spirit  which  animates  the  poem  shows  the 
evilt  doit  ;it  the  time  of  oppression  and  conflict.       Yflhweh   is  a 
God  of  war.     Though  His  borne  is  in  the  southern  desert,  He 
the  Dfincnsion  ol  His  people  and  marc  lies  to  their  relief.     He 
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shows  Himself  in  the  storm,  and  under  His  leadership  heavenly 
powers  attack  the  foe.  The  enemies  of  Israel  are  Yahweh's 
enemies.  The  curse  is  pronounced  upon  Meroz  because  its 
people  did  not  take  the  side  of  Yahweh.  The  destruction  of 
Sisera  is  an  omen  for  the  future,  when  the  enemies  of  Yahweh  and 
of  Israel  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

The  signal  deliverance  wrought  under  Deborah's  lead  made 
less  impression  upon  succeeding  generations  than  was  made  by 
the  incident  which  comes  next  in  the  narrative.  So  we  may 
judge  from  the  complicated  literary  process  which  has  left  its 
marks  upon  the  story  of  Gideon.  Scarcely  anywhere  are  the  du- 
plications of  the  present  text  so  perplexing,  and  nowhere  is  it 
more  necessary  to  get  at  the  earliest  form  of  the  narrative  in  or- 
der to  make  it  of  historical  use.1 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Mount  Ephraim,  where  Gideon  was  Sheikh 
of  a  clan  called  Abiezer,  with  his  home  at  Ophrah.  The  town 
has  not  been  certainly  identified,  but  was  not  far  from  Shechem, 
and  was  near  the  edge  of  the  Jordan  Valley.'  At  the  time  of 
'the  story  Israel,  now  thoroughly  agricultural,  is  distressed  by  Be- 
dawin  invaders  who  are  called  Midianites.  They  and  their 
cattle,  after  their  wont,  destroyed  the  face  of  the  country  like 
the  proverbial  swarm  of  locusts.  The  hero  of  the  story  having 
rescued  a  few  stalks  of  wheat,  was  obliged  to  beat  them  out  in 
the  wine-press  under  the  cover  afforded  by  the  vineyard.  Medi- 
tating upon  the  distress  of  Israel,  he  heard  a  divine  voice  en- 
couraging him  to  take  the  part  of  deliverer.  An  altar  erected 
on  the  spot  commemorated  the  theophany  for  many  years  after. 

1  The  marks  of  a  double  narrative  and  of  more  than  one  redaction  are 
brought  out  by  Prof.  Moore's  editions  in  colours  and  by  Nowack's  transla- 
tion, printed  in  different  kinds  of  type.  The  two  names  of  the  hero  (Jerub- 
baal  and  Gideon)  clearly  show  a  double  source.  The  double  account  of  his  call 
is  easily  distinguished.  In  one  document  0udg.  6lu")  the  Angel  of  Yahweh 
appears  to  him,  giving  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  identity.  In  the  other, 
Gideon  receives  the  divine  message  in  a  dream  of  the  night,  and  tests  its 
origin  by  the  fleece  which  is  alternately  left  dry  or  soaked  by  the  night 
mist  according  to  his  prayer  (6"*"*0).  A  later  addition  is  the  attempt  to  ac- 
coant  for  the  name  Jerobbaal.  Originally  expressing  the  faith  that  Tke- 
Lord-Fights  for  Israel,  it  was  no  longer  understood,  and  was  made  to  mean 
Ift-fights-ogainst-  Baal. 

1  That  it  was  also  pear  the  Great  Plain  is  not  so  certain,  as  the  data 
which  are  usually  interpreted  in  favour  of  such  a  location  occur  in  later  por- 
tions of  the  narrative,  or  are  themselves  uncertain. 
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The  distress  of  Israel  was  not,  however,  the  moving  cause  in 

Gideon'-,  exploit      rha  Invatloo  hid  coma  never  to  him  per* 

molly,  in  that  the  ciirtii)  tuil  mnnWrd  nu.iy  of  hfl  immediate 
family.     Moved  by  persona]  grief  and  the  sacred  duly  of  I 

■■■,  in-  ma  |K««c*icd  i>v  Bha  spirit  ol  Vaharch,  and  i  i  lad 

the  dan  to  war.  Three  hundred  of  the  clansmen  rapOddfld.  A 
Sudden  ni^iit  alla.-k  threw  the  undisciplined  host  of  Midiun  into 
COnfOflOO,  and  the)  M  EOwaid  the  desert  beyond  Jordan.  Gid- 
eon and  his  men  followed  them  to  the  wilderness  and  inflicted  a 
second  defeat  ii|>on  thcui,  bringing  the  chiefs  Kick  to  Ophrah. 
Here,  when  questioned  as*  to  the  murders,  the  prisoners  boasted 
of  their  deed,  and  were  put  to  death  by  Gideon's  OWTI  hand.' 
It  i>  Interesting  to  see  the  veteran  warrfoi  encourage  hi*  youthful 
son  to  flesh  his  sword  upon  the-ic  enemies  of  the  clan. 

The  lack  of  unity  in  Israel  is  brought  out  in  this  narrative  by 
the  behaviour  of  Succoth  and  Penuel,  These  were  Uroani  teal 
Israelitiih  towns,  yet  lx>th  of  them  refused  aid  and  comfort  to 
Gideon'B  exhausted  men.  He,  on  hi*  part,  did  nut  hesitate  to 
take  the  offensive  against  diem  fur  their,  unbruthcrly  COndUd 
According  to  another  document,  Liphraim  took  offence  at  not 
having  been  invited  to  the  war-Gideon,  it  should  be  noted, 
ix'longed  to  M.inassch.  A  soft  answer  from  hi  in  turned  away 
their  wrath,  but  the  incident  shows  the  lack  of  common  interest 
in  the  tribes. 

I  i  ■  pn'iy  (.!  i  iirltvm  is  shown  by  his  consecration  of  the  spoils 
of  war.  The  amulets  taken  from  the  enemy  were  made  into  an 
cphod,  by  which  wc  must  understand  an  Inup  of  Yahwch.  The 
offence  taken  at  the  idol  by  a  later  writer  must  not  make  us 
doubt  the  hero's  good  faith  in  the  matter.' 

Dignity  and  authority  tend  to  become  hereditary.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  BOM  of  Gideon  should  suppose  themselves  en- 
titled to  some  prerogative!  on  account  Of  their  father's  heroism. 

'The  account  0/  the  immense  (ore*  (tinny  hn    theamd  mtn)  collected 

by  Gideon  only  so  be  ilfindnHil  [sikiiI  iluw  hundred),  b  *  late  cmbcllish- 
iin-in  of  •'«■  rteey     Theauthoi  coeM  coneelwe  ken  vabtieh  lould  »avc  by 

a  small  force,  bnt  Meld  nui  vupp.nr  only  three  hundred  men  to  respond  to 
the  cnll  ol  a  dtvtatly  tppolnted  leader, 

1  That  the  ephed  wus  an  object  of  worihip  wa*  quite  plain  to  the  author 
of  Judj;  8,T,  who  *prak»  of  the  worship  paid  it  Ed  term*  mote  forcible  than 
poliie.  The  Innocence  of  *uch  a  symbol  of  Vahweh  in  thii  period  ii  nude 
clear  by  the  language  ol  i?'"4 
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The  Canaanitish  cities,  as  we  know,  were  accustomed  to  the  rule 
of  tyrants,  either  of  their  own  blood,  or  forced  upon  them  by  the 
crown  of  Egypt.  In  the  absence  of  a  law  of  primogeniture,  the 
most  ambitious  or  the  least  scrupulous  son  of  a  chief  secures  him- 
self in  the  reversion  by  the  murder  of  his  brothers.  Gideon,  to 
be  sure,  was  not  a  monarch.  But  such  power  as  he  had  seemed 
to  one  of  his  sons  an  object  of  desire.  So  the  family  tragedy  that 
has  so  often  been  enacted  in  the  East  on  the  death  of  a  monarch 
was  played  on  the  village  stage  of  Ophrah. 

Gideon  was  blessed  with  numerous  children.  Those  at  Ophrah 
were  of  pure  Israelite  blood.  But  as  the  connubium  with  the 
Canaanites  was  established,  he  had  a  wife  of  that  stock  who 
chose — according  to  a  welt-known  form  of  Semitic  marriage — 
to  remain  with  her  own  kin  at  Shechem.1  Her  son  was  there- 
fore recognised  as  belonging  to  their  blood.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  a  recognised  son  of  Gideon,  and  by  the  patriarchal  system 
in  force  in  Israel  he  had  a  claim  upon  the  inheritance.  Plausi- 
bly representing  to  the  Shechemites  the  advantage  his  governor- 
ship would  give  his  kindred,  this  man,  Abimelech  byname,  hired 
a  band  of  bravos  and  cut  off  the  Israelite  heirs  of  Gideon,  except 
one  lad  who  made  his  escape. 

Abimelech  therefore  became  Emir  of  the  district.  With  his 
band  of  mercenaries  he  was  probably  able  to  make  his  authority 
complete.  Our  narrative  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  burgh* 
ers  of  Shechem  and  Beth-millo  made  him  king  at  the  sacred  tree 
in  Shechem.  Some  sort  of  religious  sanction  was  thus  given 
his  usurpation.  The  caustic  fable  of  Jotham,  delivered  from  the 
overhanging  mountain,  taught  the  people  that  the  most  worthless 
of  men  are  the  ones  most  likely  to  be  intrusted  with  high  office. 
But  it  clearly  implies  the  kingship  of  Abimelech. 

The  reign,  whatever  its  nature,  was  short.  According  to  one 
account  it  was  only  three  years  after  Abimelech's  installation  that 
God  sent  an  evil  spirit  between  him  and  his  subjects.  They  as- 
serted their  ancient  freedom  and  showed  their  estimate  of  the 
king's  peace  by  plundering  the  caravans  which  traversed  the 
country.  This,  of  course,  moved  the  king  to  take  active  mea- 
sures against  the  unruly.  The  other  account  sets  forth  the  revolt 
in  somewhat  different  terms.     One  Gaal,  Sheikh  of  a  small  clan 

1  On  the  Sadiqa  marriage,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Samson 
and  elsewhere,  cf.  W.  R.  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage,  Co.  3. 
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of  fighting  men.  took  up  his  residence  in  Shcchem.  With  the 
hope  ol  -.iij  |!  iiiini,:  Abimclech,  he  bcj;an  to  stir  up  dl 
taction.  It  wot  the  time  or  the  vintage,  and  the  tcm|ier  of 
ilir  ]KM]»lr — i:\viy-  l«>i,:orous  ;it  this  season  —  thowed  itself  in 
sedition.*  ■]''.<  Iio,  :n  which  Gaal  look  the  lead.  Abiuielcch'a 
loililh  blood  had  advanced  him  to  hi.f  position;  now  his 
Israelitish  Mood  mokes  him  the  subject  of  abuse.  Gaol  points 
Mil  thai  Alxiuelccliaiid  his  lieutenant  Zebul  arc  of  a  race  once 
subject  to  the  Succhemitcs  as  slave*.  Ifhc(C*al}  were  only  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  he  would  openly  6tfy  Abimclech,  and  they 
would  try  ronrliiMuus  Qfl  the  field  of  battle.  Almm-ln  li  R9I 
QOI  jii  Shochcn  at  the  time,*  but  the  scdilioiu  words  were  re- 
ported to  him  by  his  deputy,  and  he  marched  promptly  against 
the  city  with  his  ni.T •■'■a.iritt.  Gaal,  under  the  taunts  of  Zebul, 
the  deputy,  went  foith  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens  to  make 
his  threats  good.  His  defeat  destroyed  what  prestige  he  had, 
and  Zebul  was  able  to  banish  him  and  the  remnant  of  his  truoi* 
li  "Hi  die  city. 

It  is  perhaps  hazardous  to  combine  with  this  account  of  the 
BDpprettion  Of  the  revolt  the  story  which  follows,  of  a  re- 
Dewed  attack  upon  the  city.  We  may  remember  that  the  re- 
volt was  not  confined  to  Gaal  and  his  men,  but  that  the 
sh-  btoittt  had  broken  the  king's  peace  by  plundering  the 
caruans — thus  making  clear  to  him  that  they  were  resum- 
ing their  old  Independence-  To  suppress  this  utwlesnen, 
lech  could  find  no  better  way  than  to  turn  his  soldiers 
loose  ii|>on  the  citizens  when  they  came  out  to  their  fcldf, 
With  one  company  lie  seized  the  unguarded  gates  while  the 
rest  were  cutting  down  the  towns|>coplc.  The  sack  of  the 
city  followed.  A  neighbouring  stronghold  bore  the  name 
Tower  of"  Shechofn,  and  (he  |)copl'\  crowding  into  it,  sought 
safely  from  attack,  but  the  tower  was  burnt  over  their  beads  aid 
all  of  them  perished.'  At  Thebez,  nlso,  one  of  the  towns  which 
lympathised  In  the  revolt,  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the 
i<  ur  in  ahirli  the  people  had  taken  refuse.      Hut   hen  1  woman 

1  lie  had  taken  up  all  hIm.).  hi  dj  known  Arutruih  (Judg. 

y  '"i — iii".-  nwni  should  tin  be  restored  Bo  v  "  I  Moon 

'The  location  ut  llii-  1  "•<  'i  s'li-.li.i'i  i.  unknowii.  It  \vu*  apparently 
A  ««par*tc  place — nut  llic  Ct'udel  of  Shcclicni  lutlfc  Tlicbci  ho»  Ucu  iden- 
tified la  Tufoi,  ciglii  milci  iiorthcatt  of  Sbtcfam. 
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threw  a  millstone  from  the  roof  and  struck  the  incautious  general 
to  the  ground.  To  avoid  the  ignominy  of  death  at  the  hand  of  T 
woman  he  ordered  his  squire  to  thrust  him  through.  Thus  per- 
ished an  energetic  but  unscrupulous  ruler.  The  piety  of  the  Bib- 
lical author  sees  in  his  death  the  divine  vengeance  upon  fratricide. 

The  attention  we  have  given  this  episode  is  jistified  by  the 
light  it  throws  upon  the  times.  We  see  Israelites  and  Canaanites 
settled  in  immediate  proximity,  both  being  cultivators  of  the 
soil.  The  Israelites  had  earlier  been  subject  to  the  Canaanites, 
but,  owing  to  Gideon's  generalship,  the  relations  were  now  re- 
versed. The  parlies  lived  together  and  intermarried,  perhaps 
worshipped  the  same  Baal;  but  the  race  feeling  was  strong. 
Abimelech,  though  he  raised  himself  to  power  by  the  aid  of 
the  Canaanites,  was  supported  mainly  by  the  Israelites.  His  en- 
deavour to  establish  a  settled  government  was  wrecked  partly  by 
race  jealousies,  partly  by  the  tribal  sense  of  freedom  which  does 
not  readily  tolerate  any  authority.  In  the  conflict  the  city  of 
Shechem  was  destroyed.  That  Israel  also  suffered  severely  can 
hardly  be  doubted.1 

The  part  which  an  energetic  captain  can  play  in  a  state  of 
society  such  as  we  are  now  considering,  is  illustrated  by  Gaal, 
the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  Abimelech.  A  more  striking  in- 
stance is  that  of  Jephthah,  to  whom  we  come  next.'  What  we 
learn  about  him  is  that  he  was  an  outlaw  who  gathered  about 
him  a  band  of  kindred  spirits  who  acknowledged  him  as  captain. 
Sparing  his  own  people,  he  fixed  his  haunts  in  the  region  of 
Bashan.  Hence  he  was  recalled  by  the  necessities  of  his  kindred. 
Chronically  at  war  with  their  neighbours,  these  were  now  deeply 
involved  with  the  powerful  tribe  of  Amnion.  In  their  extremity, 
the  Sheikhs  of  Gilead  bethought  themselves  of  their  exiled  brother. 
A  formal  proposition  was  made  to  Jephthah,  and  accepted  by  him, 
to  the  effect  that  he  should  become  their  ruler,  if  only  he  would 

1  A  variant  tradition  of  the  destruction  of  Shechem  is  contained  in  the  le- 
gend of  Dinah.  With  the  knowledge  at  our  command,  we  cannot  trace  that 
itory  to  this  event.  The  possibility  that  this  is  its  origin  may,  however,  be 
kept  in  mind. 

*  As  already  intimated,  the  minor  judges  cannot  be  taken  as  historical  char- 
acters. For  this  reason  we  may  pass  over  Tola  and  Jair,  who  are  mentioned 
between  Abimelech  and  Jephthah.  The  names,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  clan  names. 
The  reader,  however,  will  be  interested  in  Prof.  Cheyne's  attempt  to  transfer 
a  part  of  Jephthah's  story  to  Jair,  Encyc.  Biblica,  s  v.  "  Jephthah." 
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defeat  the  oppressor — in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  at  least,  ihe  suc- 
cessful warrior  attain*  to  something  like  kingly  power.  The 
•gnemcni  WBwfcnialji  ratified  to  the  sanctuary  at  Mizpah,  ud 
here  aUo  Jephthah  made  the  vow,  lo  us  so  repugnant,  that  if 
successful  he  would  sacrifice  to  Vahweh  the  first  person  that 
should  come  our  of  the  doors  of  his  house  to  meet  his  victorious 
rcitiin.  That  he  intended  a  human  being  to  be  the  vie tun  is 
evident  from  the  form  of  the  vow.  If  evidence  were  lacking 
that  human  sacrifice  was  known  to  the  religion  of  Israel,  we 
ihodd  find  it  here.  Nor  docs  the  writer  of  the  account  revolt 
from  the  deed — to  him  its  pathos  arises  simply  from  the  tact 
that  a  young  woman  perishes  in  her  virginity,  and  thus  the  stock 
of  Jephthah  is  cut  off.  The  view  of  the  time  was,  no  douht, 
that  the  vow  was  effective  in  securing  the  help  of  Yuhwch,  just 
as  at  a  later  lime  Chemosh  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  a 
similar  sacrifice  on  the  pari  of  the  king  of  Moab.1 

To  this  pathetic  incident  and  its  yearly  commemoration,  we 
owe  the  preservation  of  the  history,  which  in  itself  has  no 
great  importance.  Jephthah's  dynasty  ended  with  himself. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  his  rule  (if  such  we  call  it)  extended 
beyond  the  RgiOB  of  Ciilead.  In  any  case  it  had  no  influence 
on  the  main  stream  of  Israel's  history.  One  thing  further  ia 
noticeable  in  connexion  with  it — the  turbulence  of  Ephraim, 
which  tribe  took  offence  at  not  having  been  called  to  the  war. 
jephthah  had  not  the  diplomatic  temper  of  Gideon.  The  result 
was  a  fierce  conflict  between  the  two  tri  hes,  in  which  Ephraini  was 
wonted.  To  the  incident  our  language  owes  the  word  Sliiblxj- 
Icth— a  monument  of  the  lc*i  applied  by  the  Gileaditcs  to  their 
brethren.  Inability  to  pronounce  according  to  the  prevailing 
mode  has  often  lieen  imoiivcuient,  seldom  fatal  as  here,  though 
there  arc  some  parallel  instances  known  to  history.' 

*2  Kiiitfij*f—  the  tacrine,  brings  grMtwmtA  upon  Israel.  Had  there 
been  no  human  wnficw  in  Uracl,  the  protest  embodied  In  the  account  of 
.in'*  offering  Isaac  would  luvr  Iwn  needless.  A  somewhat  extended 
<li«n*won  of  (he  subject  may  be  found  in  Ka*npb*MSfl'«  Vtrh.Utmtc  Jtt 
Menuhmopfirt  tur  Jsrathln,  km  Atfjffeff  flS^f,).  Recent  excavators  in 
rllMhll  claim  to  have  found  evidence  *A  human  sutrifiLc  at  C.excr— whether 
In  the  pre-Isrnclitc  period  UoOl  yet  certain:  J'uhttiHt  Knplvratisn  f'unil, 
Qvarttrfy  Sfaitwent.  January.  tQjOg,  p,  if> 

■To  the  instance*  glfV]  ly  Moure  {Comm/Mia^,  p.  yscf)  may  he  added 
one  by  Doughty,  Arabia  Dti*rt*t  |,  p.  155.     The  smallaeu  of  the  scale 
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No  more  extraordinary  champion  of  the  cause  of  religion  has 
arisen  in  the  whole  course  of  history  than  the  one  who  next 
claims  our  attention  among  the  judges  of  Israel — Samson  the  son 
of  Manoah.  The  piety  of  later  times  made  him,  like  Isaac  or 
Samuel,  a  special  gift  to  a  mother  long  disappointed  in  her  hope 
for  children,  and  described  the  theophany  which  gave  promise 
of  his  greatness.  But  even  the  faith  of  Judaism  must  have  found 
It  difficult  to  discover  Israel's  deliverer  in  this  boisterous  knight. 
Samson  was  anything  but  a  theocratic  ruler  of  God's  people.  He 
w**s  noXeyen  a  deliverer  after  the  pattern  of  Gideon  or  Jephthah.. 
It  is  easy  to  suppose  that  the  piety  of  Gideon  or  Jephthah, 
different  as  it  was  from  the  piety  of  later  times,  exerted  a  dis- 
tinct influence  in  favour  of  Israel's  loyalty  to  Yahweh.  But 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  such  influence  exerted  by  Samson.  He 
jt  simply  a  hero  of  folklore — a  champion  possessed  of  great  physi- 
cal strength,  who  delights  in  inflicting  mischief  upon  the  Philis- 
tines; fitful- in.  his  rage,  and  fitful  also  in  his  good  nature;  led 
by  his  sensuality  into  dangerous  situations  from  which  he  frees 
himself  by  unexpected  feats ;  falling  a  victim  to  a  designing 
woman,  but  ending  his  rife  with  dignity  in  a  supreme  effort  for 
revenge. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  story  and  its  setting  is  strong 
evidence  for  its  truthfulness.  Certainly  the  exploits  could  not 
have.  |agn  invented  by  the  authors  who  have  handefflhe  narra- 
tive down  to  us,  because  the  story  so  poorly  teaches  the  lesson 
these  authors  have  at  heart.  Barring  a  little  natural  exaggeration 
therefore,  we  accept  the  rnairTinci  dents  as  historical,  not  mytltf- 
cal,j>nly^  slightly  legendary.  Their  value  to  us  is  very  great 
because  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  life  of  the  time. 
For  the  advancement  of  Israel's  nationality  they  may  be  said  to 
have  no  value  at  all. 

The  scene  of  this  part  of  the  history  is  on  the  western  edge  of 
the  hill  country.  Here  the  tribe  of  Dan  had  pushed  forward  in 
the  front  of  the  Israelite  invasion.      But   they   were  met   by  a 

on  which  this  history  is  enacted  may  be  seen  when  we  notice  that  Ammdn 
(Rabbath  Ammon)  is  not  more  than  twenty  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
the  centre  of  Gilead.  The  long  argument  of  Jephthah  about  Israel's  title  to 
Gilead,  (Jcdg.  1 1 ,*-*)  is  not  by  the  author  of  the  main  history.  The 
editor  in  adapting  it  to  its  present  position,  has  not  observed  the  fact  that 
it  originally  referred  to  a  controversy  with  Moab  instead  of  Ammon. 
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co»iUcr-inv.iMi.n  whit  h  bad  already  taken  poacaiion  of  I  he  mari- 
time plain  Thi  Phllirtinaa  vara  pirata  umds  who  had  ravaged 
the  coaati  of  Palestine  fttd  given  much  trouble  to  the  Egyptian 

territories  for  BOOM  time,  hike  the  Northmen  of  our  hiMory. 
ihey  overran  the  weaker  civilisation  of  the  coast  districts,  settled 
among  the  older  inhabitants,  and  gradually  became  amalgamated 
with  (hem.  In  the  fertile  grain  lamb  of  the  Shqpheb  they  had 
mode  themselves  masters,  and  now  formed  a  confederacy  of  five 
h.m<L,  under  five  chiefc  or  prince*.  At  the  time  we  arc  consid- 
ering, r hey  had  (like  the  Hebrew*)  adopted  the  language  of 
Canaan. '  How  far  customs  and  religion  had  been  annihilated, 
i  aimol  i  >arly  bo  made  out;  but  they  alone,  among  the  inhab- 
itant); of  Canaan,  are sttgina(is<:< I  i^  nm  irciimcised.  After  1" 
iug  1 1)  111  ll  l  ITI  <il  the  maritime  plain  1 1  it-  v  had  atl.ti  ked  the  high- 
lands, and  had  made  the  nearer  tribes  of  Israel  trilmtnrici. 
Among  these  the  Dtnlttf  were  ilicn  oaami  Mlghboim  In  the 
story  of  Samson  we  see  thai  the  relations  l«ctwccii  the  iwn  |*n- 
plc*  were  friendly  enough,  The  connnbitnn  is  recogniaed  ■ 
Manoah's  protest  aganiKt  .Sauiw.n'k  PhlMttlM  wfft  >•  probably  the 
reflection  of  later  idea*;.  The  Kr.irlitr.  seem  to  have  accepted 
the  situation,  paying  tribute  to  escape  the  harassment  of  war.  A 
part  of  the  Daniles,  probably  the  H061  SdvCOtUOUG  spirits,  had 
preferred  to  *eek  a  new  home  in  the  north,  as  already  related. 
Those  that  were  left  Lowed  to  the  PhfllBtinc  >ukc. 

Certainly  there  is  no  settled  malty  when;  Samson  can  so  easily 

obtain  a  wife     rhe  wotnan'i  prafereoce  for  bar  own  kfiip  shown 

in  the  betrayal  of  the  secret  of  the  riddle,  iv  only  what  may  lie 
expected  in  Oriental  society.  Samson 'a  outbreak)  are  acts  of 
private  revenge  such  as  m  £.ht  occm  Hi  IrTEal  society  at  guv  time. 
Individually  lie  is  wronged  by  his  wife's  treachery  ;  he  leaves 
her  in  anger,  and  is  wronged  a^ain  by  her  father's  giving  her 
to  another;  individually  be  takes  his  rtvasge  on  the  whole  clan 
by  burning  up  the  standing  (urn.'       His  people  do  not  make 

1  On  il><*  riiiliHiinc*.  Inside*  the  CUURMUtuiu  10  Judge*  OOttpaw  VY,  M. 

Mullcr,     I  •irn  un>!  AffttM,  pp.  3*7-390.  and  SttufwM  -111    Vcr\1<-Tii\i>ttixtktn 
-.  to>,   It  (IOOO). 
'When  ilic  £r*i»  it  (lend  ripe  it  i»  c*»i!y  »ei  on  fire      Modern  traveller* 
remark  an  the  c*rc  uken  by  the  KelUliin  H  preveot  fire  iprcading  In  time 

of  haraaal 

n*i  marriage  wa»of  tho  Skdif*  typo  already  commented  upon  m  tho 
c*»t  01  Gideon. 
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the  quarrel  their  own;  in  fact,  when  the  Philistines  demand 
Em~"flie£  hand  him  over  for  punishment.  This  does  not  pre- 
vent their  enjoyment  of  his  successful  feats. 

How  far  the  details  of  these  stories  are  accurate,  is  a  question 
of  minor  importance.  Our  interest  in  the  narrative  is  excited 
less  by_  the  remarkable  incidents 'than  ty  the  religious  concep- 
tion* revealed'  Samson's  strength  is  in  his  hair.  This  points  to 
an  estimation  of  theTfaTr  of  which'  we  have  numerous  parallels  in 
other  religions.  In  the  Old  Testament  this  estimate  is  most 
fully  expressed  in  the  Nazirite.  j\  Nazirite  is  a  man,  who,  for  a 
time,  is.  jn.a  g**frpf  special  ceremonial  consecration.  As  a  Dart 
of_  his, -consecration,  and.  a_gJtg  qfprnnl  SlgPi  h*»  1*»n  his  hair 
grow  long.  The  Hebrew  writer  regards  Samson  as  a  life-long 
Nazirite.  The  only  other  mark  of  consecration  given  in  his 
case,  is  abstinence  from  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  It  is  clear  that  this 
marks  his  consecration  as  a  consecration  to  Yahweh,  the  God  of 
the  desert.  The  vine  was  sacred  to  another  god,  and  therefore 
forbidden. 

There  is  no  other  Old  Testament  instance  in  which  long  hair 
is  associated  with  great  physical  strength;  but  it  is  easy  to  trace 
the  connexion  of  ideas.  Samson's  great  strength  was  a  special 
gift  of  Yahweh.  His  feats  are,  in  fact,  ascribed  to  a  distinct 
inrush  of  the  Spirit  of  Yahweh,1  Should  the  consecration  be 
broken,  the  special  relation  with  Yahweh  would  no  longer  exist. 
The  cutting  of  the  hair  breaks  the  consecration — "  he  did  not 
know  that  Yahweh  had  departed  from  him"  is  the  assertion  of 
the  text.  The  mechanical  nature  of  the  conception  is  evident  in 
the  sequel,  for  when  the  hair  grew  again,  the  strength  returned. 
Amazing  as  it  is^to'us  to  find  a  religion  in  which  Yahweh  cared 
more  for  the  hair  THan  for  thecjiastity  of  His  devotee,  we  axe 
obliged  to  admit  that  such  a  religion  existed  in  Israel  in  the  time 
oMhe.Judg** 

Reviewing  the  period  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  the  Judges 
we  see  that  it  is  really  the  second  stage  of  the  conquest.     Israel 

1  Jadg.  I4**w,  15'*'  It  is  a  serious  question  whether,  in  this  period, 
Yahweh  was  not  identified  with  the  Sun-god.  The  name  Samson  indicates 
consecration  to  the  San,  to  whom  there  was  a  sanctuary  (Beth  Sheraesh)  in 
the  region. 

On  the  connexion  of  long  hair  with  religious  consecration,  see  W.  K. 
Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp.  305-315,  Frazer,  The  Golden  Dough,  I, 
p-  193  f>  II.  3*& 
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has  now  made  its  way  into  many  parts  of  the  land.  It  hag 
adopted  the  agricultural  life  and  has  some  fortified  towns  of  its 
own.  In  other  town*  it  lives  m  conjunction  with  the  C.'anaanilea 
— probably  each  race  has  a  separate  quarter  to  itself.  1; 
existed  which  secured  the  rights  of  the  parties.  But  in  the  absence 
of  a  central  authority  these  iicatic*  mN  easily  disregarded. 
Some  consciousness  there  was  that  all  the  Israelite  clans  were  of 
one  blood,  and  that  the  Canaanites  were  not  of  their  race.  Hit 
ilns  i  nii.i  louHMtt  was  not  strong  enough  to  keep  the  tribes  from 
warring  on  each  other. 

So  people  ever  reached  this  stage  of  civilisation  without  hav- 
ing a  literature,  and  we  must  suppose  that  the  sagas  which  have 
<tnnc  iIoaii  In  n>  svcfi-  ahead)  circulltcdi  Phfi  KUQOl  Unity 
was  probably  fostered  by  the  stories  of  the  common  ancestor 
Jacob.  The  poem  which  we  call  the  Testament  of  Jacob  date? 
in  part  from  this  |>eriixl.  It  descrilns  the  sit'iathm  of  the  tribes 
and  their  character,  We  hear  of  Reuben,  who  still  clings  to  the 
nomad  life,  too  passionate,  too  uncontrolled,  to  attain  to  any- 
thing better.  Simeon  and  Levi  are  condemned  for  their  ruthless- 
ness  and  threatened  with  extinction.  Issachar  is  still  under 
bondage  to  the  Canaanitc,  8  bondage  that  he  threw  off  under 
Barak,  ban  and  Cad  are  in  constant  warfare  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  Benjamin  also  lives  a  freebooter  life.  Ashcr.  Naphtali. 
and  Ephraim  arc  in  possession  of  a  fruitful  ■  ouuiiy  bom  which 
they  obtain  abundance  of  dainties. 

We  are  here  a  long  way  from  the  desert  life,  and  the  sagas,  as 
we  have  seen,  reflect  the  view  of  the  jicaKMil  i.itlici  than  the 
Bcdawy.  The  curse  of  Cam  is  that  he  lives  a  nomad  ;  the  lot  of 
Jacob  is  praised  above  that  of  Esau.  At  the  same  time,  the 
tflepfcefd  life  has  not  lost  its  charm.  The  Israelite  delights  in  the 
shrewdness  of  the  arch-shepherd  Jacob,  his  ancestor.  So.  too,  he 
recounts  with  admiration  and  something  like  awe,  Israel's  night 
contest  with  a  divine  being,  in  which  the  human  hero  came  off 
ion'|iicror.  Such  stories  fostered  the  sense  of  unity  among  the 
tribo. 

More  effective  still  was  the  common  belief  in  Yah  web  at  the 
Go  I  mi*  Kiael  In  some  i a*-s  He  U  thought  of  as  still  dwelling 
in  Ilia  original  home  in  the  south.  It  is  thence  that  He  comes 
to  the  help  01  brael  against  Siaera.  But  He  is  alno  .•«  tire  in  the 
land  and   seems  early  to  have  acquired  a  rule  to  it.     It  is  His 
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spirit  which  rushes  upon  (^  ideon  and  Samson  and  fits  them  for 
their  work.  How  far  He  was  identified  with  the  local  Baals  we 
cannot  clearly  make  out.  But  we  must  suppose  that  at  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Bethel  (for  example)  Yahweh  was  the  God  that  was 
worshipped.  To  Him  Gideon  consecrated  an  Ephod,  and  it 
was  He  to  whom  the  unlucky  Micah  dedicated  that  image  which 
the  Danites  appropriated  by  the  right  of  the  strongest. 

The  question  of  historical  interest  was  whether  the  sense  of 
unity,  racial  and  religious,  would  be  able  to  work  out  a  real  polit- 
ical union.  At  the  close  of  the  period  the  prospect  was  not 
hopeful.  The  incident  with  which  the  Book  of  Judges  concludes 
is  calculated  to  bring  this  into  view  and  may  appropriately  open 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII 
THI   s.aki.v   MOMAftCHY 

In  the  firxt  (lush  of  invasion  Israel  had  carried  the  highland!!. 
But  the  Canaanitca  |>crtin*ciously  maintained  themselves  in  the 
plains.  The  Philistine;  were  seasoned  warriors  and  were  able 
not  only  to  master  the  maritime  plain  b(M  ibo  10  pari)  ihrir  ron- 
quests  into  the  hill  country.  Their  relations  to  Dan  Vt  have 
,iln*ndy  discussed.  In  Henjamin  th*.*v  ■  l.u;»cd  the  supremacy,  and 
their  Resident,  perhapi  4upporrcf  I  by  a  garrison,  was  established 
aj  Qlbeafa  u  an  instrument  foe  the  collection  of  tribute  and  a 
sign  of  the  subjci  tlon  of  Israel.  To  make  common  cause  against 
such  a  foe  would  seem  tu  be  the  part  of  common  prudence. 
And  yd  the  mix-*  were  (|uanelliiijj  anion"  themselves. 

The  incoherence  of  the  people  who  called  themselves  lira/ 
An**/ (Sons  of  Israel)  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  concluding 
narrative  of  the  Hook  nf  Judges,  to  which  a  brief  allusion  has 
■head?  been  made.  Unfortunately  the  story  has  been  winked 
over  by  a  later  hand  so  as  to  teach  the  very  opposite  lesson. 
Win!  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the  original  story  it 
somcthiog  us  follows: ' 

A  man  who  dwelt  in  Mount  F-phraim  had  a  wife  from  Ilcthlc- 
hem.  In  a  fit  <»l  SJIgflC  the  VOtBU  lelt  him  and  returned  to  her 
father'**  house.  After  I  time  her  husband  sought  her  and  they 
were  reconciled.  The  IiosjuUiIj  ty  of  the  father  made  it  ditVu  tilt 
lor  theni  t<-  gel  away,  but  finally,  one  tlWlkOOni  they  made  a 
start.  The  day  was  far  gone  when  they  reached  Jerusalem,  and 
the  servant  who  was  with  them  proposed  they  should  lodge  in 
that  city.     The  master,  however,   did  not   trust   the  hospitality 

MtOfy  in  Jmlgc*  19-11  %hnw*  mttrr  mark*  oi  lati*  date  than  any 
"flirt  portion  n(  I  tit!  Ih.)mIc  Am  it  » lands,  it  picturcx  Urui'l  an  a  theocratic 
-  tui'i.iv,  'ii"\i:i,:   .1*   _'ii ■_-  iiixfi   uiiitei  1  he   k-.i-l  <<f   die  [nieilly  <>r.iclc,   pury* 

ing  "in  [nknittj  from  In  mi*!*>t,  BUcrafnadng  men.  wumen.  «n<i  children  in 

ihr  w:iy  ■•'  ■liny.  w  in.  .11: 11  inj;  nvc-  t,n'  fon  of  OD|  of  tfat  tWBtVf tribe*  iin<1 
taking  mra.iircv  to  rntorc  if.  All  Ehfr  (I  evidently  laic.  Hut  the  kernel  of 
(he  »l«ry  »ccm»  10  be  old  And  this  I  vct.liuc  to  uac. 
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of  Gentiles,  and  preferred  to  go  on  till  they  should  reach  an 
Israelite  town.  This  they  found  in  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  but  not 
the  hospitality  for  which  they  looked.  No  attention  was  paid 
them  as  they  stood  in  the  public  square,  until  an  old  man,  not  a 
native  of  the  place,  took  them  to  his  house.  The  rest  of  the 
people  were  not  content  with  the  sin  of  omission.  They  invaded 
the  home  of  hospitality.  By  threats  of  the  vilest  description 
they  forced  the  stranger  to  deliver  his  wife  to  them,  and  her 
they  abused  so  that  she  died  under  their  hands. 

To  the  appeal  for  vengeance,  enough  Israelites  responded  to 
make  war  upon  Benjamin — for  this  tribe  made  common  cause  with 
the  criminals.  The  result  was  the  almost  complete  extermination 
of  the  tribe.  The  rest  of  Israel  had  forsworn  the  connubium 
with  them,  and  the  survivors  were  provided  with  wives  only  by  a 
scheme  which  reminds  us  of  the  raj*  of  the  Sabines.  This  is 
what  the  author,  who  lived  after  the  establishment  of  royal  author- 
ity, regarded  as  each  man's  doing  that  which  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes — inhospitality,  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  guest, 
rape,  tribal  defence  of  violence,  robbery  of  maidens  from  neigh- 
bouring towns,  internecine  conflict.  It  is  probably  not  acci- 
dental that  an  attempt  to  remedy  these  evils  was  made  in  the 
tribe  which  had  suffered  most  deeply  from  them. 

The  narrative  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  shows  a  strange  confusion  in 
the  treatment  of  this  subject.  In  the  looseness  of  the  tribal  or- 
ganisation, which  was  fitted  to  cope  neither  with  external  evils 
nor  with  internal  lawlessness,  some  men  must  have  looked  to  the 
monarchy  as  the  institution  essential  to  the  prosperity,  or  indeed 
the  existence,  of  Israel.  Our  narrative  records  such  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  goes  on  to  stigmatise  it 
as  contrary  to  the  will  of  Yahweh.  We  see  here  the  effect  of 
later  experience.  The  monarchy,  in  its  actual  working,  fell  far 
short  of  the  ideal.  Hence,  there  grew  up  the  conviction  that  the 
theocracy  was  Israel's  true  constitution.  It  is  this  judgment 
which  has  coloured  so  much  of  the  narrative  now  before  us.  Its 
inconsistency  with  other  parts  of  the  story  is  evident.  To  one 
author,  the  king  was  a  gift  of  God  to  His  people;  to  another, 
the  king  was  granted  only  under  protest,  and  as  a  punishment 
for  the  people's  sins.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  former  is 
the  older  view,  and  our  history  must  carefully  trace  the  document 
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in  which  it  appear:.      This  document  is,  in  fact,  of  the   utmost 
value  for  the  reeonltftK  don  of  the  period.' 

i  ir-  baro  oflbe  narnttive  bSau)f  the  *>n  of  Kish.  He  Is 
troduced  to  its  as  a  man  of  good  family,  hi*  father  bcinj;  a  well 
tO'do  farmer.'  Nobility  there  was  none  in  Israel,  though  no 
doubt  purity  of  Wood  ra  highly  esteemed,  as  ii  always  has 
bocn  among  the  tabs.  Saul,  though  he  had  attained  to  man- 
hood, was  still  tinder  lh<  pftttml  <■■■■■■■'■  OB  and  occupied  in 
the  work  i>:  the  t.n.n  with  apparently  no  higher  ambition,  when 
an  errand  un  which  lie  was  sent  brought  him  a  new  impulse. 
The  arses  had  strayed,  and  Saul  inai.Ii:  I  considerable  journey  to 
seek  them,  but  without  success.  As  he  was  about  to  give  up  the 
search,  the  trusty  servant  who  intomp rnfld  him  suggested  that 
they  inquire  of  a  seer  of  whom  he  had  heard.  This  man  (Samuel 
by  name)  was  a  member  of  the  rlass  which  is  found  in  all  stages 
of  society — clairvoyants,  mediums,  possessors  of  second  sight — 
to  whom  those  lew  gifted  apply  for  counsel,  direction,  or  knowl- 
edge  of  the  future-  The  recovery  of  lost  or  stolen  property  km 
always  been  one  of  the  things  for  which  they  have  been  consulted. 
We  readily  understand  how  Saul's  servant  advises  a  visit  to  Sam- 
uel, how  Saul  hesitates  because  he  has  not  the  customary  honora- 
rium, how*,  when  reassured  on  this  point,  he  consents  to  go. 

Samuel,  however,  wis  mon-  thin  an  ordinary  seer.  By  his 
strong  sense,  hb  pMbiiy,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his 
people  he  had  established  himself  as  the  leading  man  in  the  little 
community  in  which  he  dwelt.  A  village  feast  was  at  hand,  at  which 
the  heads  of  families  partook  of  thecominoi  sacrifice.  Samuel  was 
the  one  chosen  to  preside  on  this  as  on  all  public  occasions.  As 
Saul  and   his  servant  entered    the  village  they  met   hint  going 

•The  composite  character  of  the  Ifcxjk*  of  Samuel  (originally  one  Book) 
u  rvidem  ai  a  glance.  For  the  analyxi*.  the  reader  nwy  be  referred  10 
Kudde  *  fii.M/rr  urn/  Samuel,  hit  edition  ol  the  Hebrew  te*t  in  Haupt's 
Sacrtd  Sevh*  cf  the  Otif  Tettument  (1894),  and  the  present  writer'*  com 
niciiUiy  in  the  fnlt'H'itii'thi!  CWMnfJ  GoHUHBtftf}  (1S99).  On  the  teat, 
which  |vi\  MiUcrnl  mm  h  bl  tnUUmlaaioOi  BM  also  Weltluuscn's  Ttit  Jfr 
Fitfktr  Soattv/j  ( t R 7 1 ),  and  |itivr-\  X,-/n  ,m  the  /{*/•:■><  ttttaftkt 
Boaki  .»/  Snwik  (iKgoj.  The  critical  questions  ol  bMB  kinds  are  also 
trance!  in  the  latest  (1003)  coiiiinenlaiic*  of  Uudde  and  Newtek, 

'He  is  described  as  gxbhor  hoi/,  which  i*  erruiieuusly  translated  mighty 
mom  a/  tv»/.«wi»  It  mean*,  simply,  a  man  who  lias  landed  property,  anrl 
therefore  is  o.uolificKl  to  bear  arms,  c*.  2  K.  15  *r. 
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up  to  the  sanctuary.  Courteously  inviting  the  strangers  to  ac- 
company him,  he  made  them  the  guests  of  honour  at  the  feast, 
and  afterward  took  them  to  his  house  for  the  night.  In  the 
morning  he  took  Saul  aside,  and  announced  the  divine  choice 
which  made  him  the  deliverer  of  Israel  for  whom  the  people  were 
longing.  This  message  he  confirmed  by  the  solemn  rite  of 
anointing — a  consecration  to  God  which  makes  the  recipient  a 
sacred  person.1 

This  picturesque  anecdote  is  an  early  attempt  to  give  the 
monarchy  divine  sanction.  To  understand  it  fully,  we  need  to 
take  into  view  its  sequel,  where  we  find  Saul  among  the 
prophets.  As  he  returns  to  his  native  town  of  Gibeah,  he  meets 
a  company  of  Nebiim  coming  down  from  the  sanctuary  in  sol- 
emn procession.  They  are  preceded  by  a  band  of  music  and  are 
engaged  in  the  enthusiastic  acts  of  worship  associated  with  so 
many  oriental  tetigions,  and  exemplified  in  the  ancient  Galli  as 
well  as  the  modern  dervishes.  As  Saul  meets  them,  he  is  over- 
come by  the  impulse  which  possesses  them,  and  himself  joins  in 
their  extravagances  so  as  to  call  out  the  wonder  of  his  fellow- 
townsmen.  In  the  parallel  account1  Saul  is  so  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  Spirit  that  he  is  incapable  of  carrying  out  the 
plans  upon  which  he  has  set  his  heart.  He  loses  all  will  of  his 
own,  and  marches  on  the  road  laid  out  for  him  by  a  higher  power. 
Arriving  at  the  company  of  enthusiasts  he  shares  their  extrava- 
gances even  to  the  stripping  off  of  his  garments,  and  finally,  with 
senses  overcome,  he  lies  in  a  trance  all  that  day  and  all  that 
night. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  Israel's 
early  religion.  These  raving  prophets  can  be  understood  only 
by  comparison  with  their  fellows,  the  Galli  and  dervishes,  to 
whom  reference  has  already  been  made.  Such  prophets  are  found 
in  the  Canaanitish  religion,  where  they  dance  about  the  altar. 
From  the  Canaanites  the  institution  passed  over  to  Israel.    What 

I  The  anointing  of  the  sacred  pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  28  IB)  gives  us  light 
upon  the  original  significance  of  the  act.  The  rite  was  very  ancient  in  Ca- 
naan according  to  the  El  Amarna  tablets  (Winckler's  edition  I,  p.  99).  An 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject  is  given  by  Weinel  in  the  Zeitschr.  /.  d. 
Alttest.  IVisiensck.,   1898,  pp.   1-S2. 

I I  Sam.  19  n~si  is  undoubtedly  a  later  embellishment  of  the  original  ac- 
count  which  we  read  in  10  *■".  But  the  embellishments  make  clear  how  the 
original  account  was  understood  by  the  earliest  readers. 
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now  [nterau  m  Ei  the  ip  «  the  prophefj  in  the  Mnofjr 

of  s.ml.     Wt  mii\i  remetnbci  iImi  a  was  tin.-  r  ui  phili 

oppression.  If  relief  WM  to  CODC  it  must  come  l>y  a  new  relig- 
ious  impulse.       Id    the  earlier  time  we    h  that  a  religious 

impi.Uc  brought  Israel  uni  i»:  Ki:>|ii.  Ii  wis  probabl)  .»  religious 
impulse  also  that  nerved  the  tri lies  against  Siscra.  Now,  under 
the  Philistine  oppression,  earn<-t  nun  bMftfl  to  tun*  accessions 
of  zeal  for  Yahweh.  The  /ralnts  (a  the  dervishes  so  often  have 
clone)  stirred  Qp  the  people,  and  their  cuthusiaMii  bcianic  OOBU> 
gious.'  The  monarchy  of  .Saul  was  the  fruit  of  the  reuval. 
This  is  indicated  lioth  by  Suil'f  COOIIfiCfOO  with  Samuel  and  by 
his  relations  with  the  prophets.  The  later  form  of  the  story  joins 
the  two  and  makes  Samuel  the  head  of  the  prophetic  movement. 
The  part  played  by  Samuel  in  this  account  is  that  of  a  prophet 
hi  the  later  sense — he  is  a  rcveulcr  of  the  will  of  God,  and  the 
organ  by  whkh  the  new  king  is  Appointed.  It  was  inevitable 
that  a  later  time,  looking  back  to  the  theocracy  as  its  ideal, 
kIkmiIiI  magnify  his  part  in  the  history  of  Israel.  From  this  joint 
of  view  we  readily  understand  the  open  my  chapters  o(  the  book 
of  Samuel,  for  in  these  chapters  Samuel  himself  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  divinely  appointed  ruler — a  second  Moses — greater  thin 
a  Gideon  or  a  Jrphthah.  In  this  office  of  thcocndi  tir.nl  of  the 
people  he  take*  his  place  in  the  scries  of  Judges,  sue*  ceding  Eli, 

'The  word  which  wc  translate  piophct,  Mr*/',  it  yet  on  unsolved  riddle  in 
the    Hclitrw  voe.ilMiUiry       The    mofl    mitural   hyj •ithrsi*    |g   Ibafl   il  is  1  bor* 

r.  nd  iroRt.    An  to  thi  hei  rf  tha  rMWa  BMfaoalaaric  or  offbatb  briiartoni 

the  pa*»a>£C  ju-l  dlMDBMd  ll  »ullicieiil  evidence.  In  the  tunic  tine  is  the  ex- 
travugauce  of  some  -1  the  lolcr  prophet*,  llie  use  <>(  the  verb  '  pruphesy*  lor 
the  raving  u(  a  {teixtitdt  madman,  and  the  clmnuerivaiion  of  n  young 

propiwt  ;i- rr»y.    The dancing  of  Cawjillttf)  prophataoi  priaaiaaboal  'he 

:i!':.r:.  [hi  ;nrlii'lc  l<«  OTACOlU  iillerince*.,  .-(.  J'rlU,v.{Jng{  of  Ihf  -W  Hib. 
rfrttf.  KM.  p.  J5V  lad  I  EU&gl|  IK-'-*,  where  the  fnphttt  of  Baal  arc 
described,  ftbo  W,  M.  M.iilrr,  5/nAfM  -"*  l'*r,fem/tatisi-&<n  O'rjtAnAte, 
II.  p.  17      A*  ihereww  a  fud  Nib  I  <    in    Itibyloii  who  was  the  pro- 

rUimcr  nl"  truth  or  wmlttm,  ft  dOM  DOl  *eem  Inr. (etched  to  cnnnwi  trip  rijfjf* 
with  him,  cKj)ocmlly  a»  hit  wonhin  had  tprwad  lo  Palaalin*  at  a  varyamrly 
tlfty — a  mountain  in  Muub  and  a  imvn  in  Judah  bmc  hi>  iminc.  Pic  nail* 
would  then  be  meftttfattd  fy  .\"  to,      '  'ii  :!:r  ■.: 0  I  NabO,  Of.  JaMfuw,  A'e/i/- 

.Hhituuf  iayria,  pp  104*1901  Senndar,  A'tihmeh  unit  Aim 

Tftt&m/Ht,  ■  p.  399  il  I-  rani,.iio  dancing  about  the  altar  i»  one  of  the 
earliest  Uprwaioni  "I*  religion*  emotion.  A  /hoi  of  t A,-  uwr.'J  Janet  i> 
Lnuwii  lu  n>  Ituin  an  IntCfiptSoa  di«cuietcd  ucai  Ucirul,  Utclhycn,  ISttlra^t 
guf  StmUuAtti  KtttWiftsiAtL'kU.  p.  15. 
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whose  sons  were  cut  off  because  of  their  wickedness.  The  well- 
known  narrative  gives  us  a  charming  picture  of  faith  and  piety  in 
the  person  of  Hannah.  The  childless  woman  comes  to  the  sanct- 
uary to  pray  for  a  son,  and  in  her  strong  desire  vows,  in  case  he  is 
granted,  to  give  him  to  the  sanctuary  as  its  servant.  The  boy  is 
born  and  faithfully  dedicated  according  to  the  vow.  His  fidelity 
is  brought  into  strong  relief  by  the  contrasted  conduct  of  the  sons 
of  Eli.  These  are  types  of  the  arrogant  priests  who  care  for  their 
office  only  so  far  as  it  fills  their  bellies.  Regardless  of  ancient 
custom,  they  pick  for  themselves  the  best  pieces  of  the  sacrifices, 
and  with  indecent  haste  send  their  servants  to  claim  their 
share  even  before  the  sacred  rites  have  been  duly  performed.1 
Their  weak  and  indulgent  father  is  warned  on  their  account,  but 
in  vain.  The  sons  are  destroyed  in  battle  ;  the  father  is  himself 
killed  by  shock  at  the  loss  of  that  which  he  held  dearer  even  than 
his  sons — the  Ark  of  Yahweh.  In  this  tale  of  disaster  Samuel 
stands  out  as  the  faithful  servant  of  Yahweh.  While  yet  a  youth 
he  receives  a  revelation  directed  against  the  house  of  Eli.  Later 
he  is  favoured  with  others  which  establish  him  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people.  Finally  he  is  the  recognised  vindicator  of  the  people, 
at  whose  prayer  the  Philistines  suffer  a  miraculous  defeat,  and 
come  no  more  into  the  border  of  Israel.*  J 

This  whole  account  must  be  received  with  the  greatest  caution. 
If  Samuel  were  the  theocratic  ruler  of  the  people  and  at  the  same 
time  their  successful  leader  against  their  enemies,  what  need  for 
the  monarchy  at  all  ?  The  answer  of  the  author  would  be  that 
there  was  no  need  for  a  monarchy ;  that  the  call  for  a  king  was 
simply  a  manifestation  of  the  depravity  of  the  people.  This  he 
brings  out  by  making  Samuel  treat  the  demand  for  a  king  as 
apostasy  from  Yahweh.  Samuel  is  in  this  narrative  intended' 
to  make  Saul  superfluous.  The  construction  of  history  is  an  ideal 
one  which  quite  ignores  the  actual  sequence  of  events. 

While  we  are  obliged  to  resign  the  Samuel  of  these  earlier- 
chapters,  there  is  one  section  which  may  give  us  some  historical 

I  I  Sam.  2  1*~11.  At  first  sight  the  passage  seems  to  be  ancient.  But' 
on  reflection  we  see  that  the  author  has  no  really  serious  charges  to  bring 
against  the  priests.  Contrasting  his  indictment  with  that  of  Hosea,  for 
example,  we  find  it  expressive  of  advanced  ritualism  and  an  exaggerated! 
estimate  of  sacred  things. 

I I  Sara.  7  u.     This  chapter  is  certainly  late. 
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material.  The  scene  of  Eli's  ministration  is  the  janctuary 
Sliilnli.'  This  wax  a  nubstantial  structure  in  which  the  central 
sacred  object  w:is  the*  Ark,  already  known  to  irt  in  the  Mory  of  the 
exodus.  Eli  the  priest  is,  like  Samuel,  an  ideal  iwd  figure  (■relented 
to  us  as  one  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.1  When  Philistine  aggression 
drove  the  people  to  anus,  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  country  be- 
low Sliiloli.  Israel  was  defeated  in  the  first  collision  unl  the 
Shdkhfl  determined  to  brin^  the  Ark  from  Shiloli  that  it  might 
lead  them  to  victory.  The  position  accorded  to  Vahweh  as  the 
God  "1"  battles  made  this  ■  natural  step,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
history  of  the  exodus,  the  Ark  was  from  earlier  times  put  in 
front  of  the  host  in  order  that  it  might  insure  the  defeat  of  the 
runny,  Only  so  can  we  understand  the  ;un  icni  cry  with  which 
it  was  greeted  : 


Rise.  Yahweh.  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered  ! 
And  let  thy  haters  flee  before  thee!1 


Thesttperstitkm  whi<  h  saw  in  the  Ark  a  sure  pledge  of  victory 
was  rebuked  by  the  sequel,  Whether  the  Israelites  weic  over- 
confident or  not,  the  Philistines  seem  to  have  fought  with  the 
courage  of  detpair  The  army  of  Israel  was  annihilated;  the 
I  rarer*  rif  the  Ark  were  slain;  the  palladium  itself  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ;  Shiloh  was  raxed  to  the  ground.  The 
prophet  Jeremiah  could  point  toil  as  an  instructive  example  of 
i  rod'l  vengeance  upon  a  plate  which  omc  IK-  bad  chosen  :ih  His 
habitation. 

The  Ark  could  not  long  be  detained  away  from  its  own  peo- 
ple. The  captors,  to  show  the  superiority  of  their  own  god. 
placed  it  as  a  trophy  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon.4  But  mysteri- 
ous visitations  upon  the  idol  made  them  uneasy  in  the  iwpii  ion 
that  after  all  Yahweh  might  l>e  the  stronger.  The  suspicion  was 
confirmed  by  an  outbreak  of  the  bubonic  plague  in  the  city  where 
the  Ark   was  detained.      Suspicion  became  certainty  when  the 

1  TIip  locality  which  still  )*or*  the  mm*  S/iIiim  it  ncourntfly  defCi  bed 
JuJg  M*|  of,  Moore'*  note  on  tho  pAMAg*  and  his  refer- 1 
1  I  Sam.  4  ,M,  u  rcilauimial  intcrtion,  but  one  which  correctly  interpret* 

i  he  trndbtai]  paritlOfl  "f  BU. 

1  fCun    10**:   the  section  it  stcribtd  lt>  J  by  thr  majority  »l  critic*. 
•The   nulur*  of   Irm  I'hilutinc  -liv-mity  i*  *till  oUtnrc.      Hi»  nflfl  tnTrtTI 
in  Aiiyrmn,  d.  Jaitrow,  falifWH  »/  Haty/vnM  u*J  Atsyria,  p.  *o8  f. 
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plague  followed  the  route  which  the  Ark  took  when  sent  from 
city  to  city.  At  last  the  popular  terror  became  uncontrollable. 
The  chiefs  were  compelled  to  return  the  dangerous  emblem  or 
depository  of  superhuman  power.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to 
conciliate  the  offended  deity.  A  suitable  votive  offering  was 
prepared  and  placed  with  the  Ark  itself  upon  a  new,  and  there- 
fore unpolluted,  cart.  The  untaught  kine  obeyed  the  divine 
impulse  and  took  the  nearest  way  to  the  territory  of  Israel.1 

The  sacred  object  was  able  to  show  its  power  on  friends  as 
well  as  foes.  At  Beth-shemesh  its  death-dealing  holiness  proved 
destructive  to  seventy  men,  and  the  people  hastened  to  get  rid 
of  so  dangerous  a  treasure.  At  Kirjath-jearim,  whither  it  was 
carried,  it  was  more  placable  or  was  better  treated,  and  here  it 
rested  till  the  time  of  David.*  There  is  some  confusion  in  the 
sources  as  to  the  name  of  the  place,  which  is  later  called  Baal 
Judah.  As  we  know  Kirjath-jearim  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Canaanite  cities  to  a  comparatively  late  date,  we  may  conjecture 
that  this  accounts  for  the  change  of  name  in  the  narrative  of 
David's  life. 

Is  this  incident  of  the  capture  and  return  of  the  Ark  historical? 
Serious  objection  is  made  to  it  by  some  scholars  on  the  ground 
that  if  once  captured  the  Ark  was  not  likely  to  be  restored.  That 
it  should  be  captured  is  not  improbable.  It  was  the  custom  to 
carry  it  into  battle.  We  cannot  suppose  it  impossible  that  it 
should  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  story  of  its  capture  without  some  basis  of  fact — the 
pride  of  Israel  would  have  resented  the  invention  of  such  a  story. 
And,  if  captured,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  might  not  make  the 
impression  which  is  so  vividly  described  in  the  narrative.  The 
God  of  Israel  had  more  than  once  shown  His  power.  A 
plague  breaking  out  about  the  time  of  the  capture  would  quite 
certainly  be  interpreted  as  the  stroke  of  His  wrath.  To  send 
Him  back  to  His  own  people  would  be  the  dictate  of  common 
prudence.  The  sobriety  of  the  narrative  is  seen  in  its  limiting 
the  power  of  Yahweh  to  the  pestilence,  and  not  making  Him 

1  According  to  Bavarian  legend  the  corpse  of  Saint  Emmeram  was  in  like 
manner  committed  to  a  yoke  of  oxen,  who  were  allowed  to  choose  their  own 
way;  Usener,  Religionsgesch.  Untersuchungen,  III.,  p.  137. 

*  1  Sam.  5  '-7 '.  The  sect  ion  it  older  than  the  narrative  in  which  It  it 
imbedded. 
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OVOTtiffOW  llic  armies  of  tlic  Philistine*  in  some  public  way.  The 
same  sobriety  is  seen  in  the  position  which  is  given  the  Ark  it- 
self. 1 1»:  -.ii-K.-d  "  ijn  i  r.  in ii  made  the  sole  and  central  symbol 
of  (lie  iioi!  ill   Ki.ifl.     The  hiv»  of  it   ■  I i«  1   not  aiTot  the 

chief  sanctuaries  in  the  least,  nor  did  its  return  make  Kirjath-t -.■.<• 
Tim  ■in.-  only  place  dt  legitimate  ironhlp.  Samuel  never  vintcd 
it  after  iu  return,  never  tried  rn  restore  it  \Q  his  own  tribe  Of 
city.     Sob]  paid  it  no  attention.      In  .ill    tin  we  see 

that  our  narrative  ha*  been  kept  free  Irom  tlie  representations 
of  a  later  age. 

The  im  ident  of  the  capture  of  the  Ark  is  calculated  tn  give  us 
.1  vivid  conception  of  the  Philistine  power.  If  that  power  was 
mffiaent  to  carry  off  the  Ark  and  compter  its  defenders  in  a 
pitched  battle,  what  might  it  not  accoroplwh?  In  truth,  the 
Philistine  oppression  was  severe,  and  its  seventy  was  not  nuti 
j'.atcd  by  the  infliction  of  the  plague,  The  paragraph  in  the 
history  which  speaks  of  the  Israelites  as  being  totally  disarmed, 
is  indeed  an  exaggeration.  Hut  the  fact  that  a  Philistine  Resident 
\.t.  Motioned  at  Gibcuh,  En  the  very  heart  of  Benjamin,  shows 
the  galling  nature  of  the  foreign  yoke.  From  this  yoke  .Saul 
sought  to  deliver  Israel,  and  though  he  himself  accomplished 
little,  he  kept  the  spirit  of  the  nation  alive,  and  prepared  the 
WOJ  for  his  greater  successor.  It  has  been  his  misfortune  that 
his  expluils  have  Km  rum  pa  red  with  those  of  this  successor. 

The  kingship  w.n  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  conferred  upon  Saul 
by  the  word  <>t  Samuel.  The  election  by  lot,  which  is  related  in 
connexion  with  the  demand  of  the  people  for  a  king,  is  an  imagi- 
native construction  of  legend.  Saul  became  king  by  an  act  of 
prowcsi  like  that  wlin  h  brought  ('.idem  into  prominence  in 
i  .I.;.  I.  It  was  again  the  Uedawin  which  gave  occasion  for  a 
great  deed  The  Ammonites  made  |  i.iid  upon  their  Israelite 
neighbours,  besieging  Jabcsh  Gilcad.1  The  townsmen,  rather 
than  see  their  country  devastated,  offered  to  make  an  arrange- 
ment Ktcfa  as  often  existed  between  two  tribes  in  that  period. 
They  rloulrtJen  expected  w  pay  tribute  as  die  price  of  peace — die 
proposition  was  in  line  with  v\lut  Israelites  ami  Cnnaanites  had 
often  done  Hut  Nahanh,  the  Sheikh  of  the  invaders,  insisted  on 
terms  hitherto  unheard  of.      He  would   jwu  out  ihr  right  eye  of 


Ml',;,/;    5,  i,    ,    f»U«    into  the  Jordan   valley  lAM    iwenty 

loott  u(  tbcl^itc  uf  ciiiliicc,  mm*  to  preMrre  die  lactam  name. 
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every  male  in  the  town,  and  would  "  lay  it  as  a  reproach  on  all 
Israel."  The  sarcasm  which  Arab  poets  know  how  to  pour  upon 
cowardice,  sufficiently  shows  what  Israel  would  suffer  in  case  this 
outrage  were  inflicted  upon  their  brethren.  Whether  Nahash  had 
a  personal  wrong  to  avenge  (it  has  been  suggested  that  he  himself 
had  lost  an  eye  in  battle),  or  whether  it  was  a  case  of  sheer  bar- 
barity, we  cannot  now  determine.  Secure  in  the  sup|>osed  weak- 
ness of  Israel,  he  allowed  the  men  of  Jabesh  to  seek  help  among 
their  kin.  Messengers  hastened  across  the  Jordan,  probably  with 
no  very  sanguine  hoi>es  of  rallying  their  disunited  brethren  to 
their  sup|x>rt. 

It  was  with  no  thought  of  Saul's  authority  or  influence  that  the 
messengers  came  to  Gibeah,  for  the  king  assumed  neither  author- 
ity nor  title.1  After  the  religious  exaltation  of  his  meeting  with 
the  dervishes,  he  had  quietly  returned  to  the  work  of  the  field. 
When  the  news  came  of  the  hard  fate  of  Jabesh,  the  j>eople  broke 
out  in  weeping,  but  no  one  thought  of  sending  for  Saul.  It  was 
only  as  he  returned  from  his  day's  work  that  he  discovered  the 
commotion,  and  learned  its  cause.  Then  a  mighty  impulse 
seized  him.  The  Spirit  of  God  rushed  upon  him*  as  it  used  to 
rush  upon  Samson.  He  hewed  his  oxen  in  pieces,  and  sent  the 
pieces  to  all  Israel  with  the  message ;  "Whosoever  comes  not 
after  Saul,  so  shall  his  oxen  be  treated."  The  answer  was  a 
muster  of  the  people  so  prompt,  that  the  Ammonites  were  taken 
by  surprise  and  thoroughly  routed.  The  deliverance  of  Jabesh 
was  complete,  and,  as  in  the  cases  of  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  the 
event  marked  Saul  as  the  divinely  chosen  chief  of  the  people.  With 
Saul,  however,  there  was  a  distinct  advance.  The  assumption  of 
the  title  of  king  showed  a  purpose  to  inaugurate  a  more  stable  gov- 
ernment than  had  existed  before.  To  the  people,  first  and  last,  the 
chief  office  of  the  king  was  to  lead  them  in  battle  against  their  ene- 
mies.    The  new  dignity  was  conferred  at  the  ancient  sanctuary 

1  There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  Jabesh  and  Benjamin  regarded 
themselves  as  closely  akin.  The  account  of  the  attack  of  the  other  tribes 
upon  Benjamin  tells  of  the  Benjamites  receiving  wives  from  Jabesh  (Judg.21 
*-"),  and  the  piety  of  the  Jabeshites  toward  Saul  after  his  death  argues  for 
some  uncommon  bond  of  union.  The  elaborate  conclusions  of  Winckler, 
nowever  (/Ceilinsekri/ten  und  Altes  Testament*,  p.  227,  and  Getchicktt 
Israels,  II,  pp.  155-158),  seem  to  rest  on  a  slender  basis. 

*  1  Sam.  II  •,  Judg.  I4i',,1  15 M;  the  verb  is  the  same  in  the  four 
passages! 
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Of  Gilgal,  where,  after  offering  sacrifices,  Saul  and  the  men  of 
Israel  rejoiced  exceeding'. 

That  Israel  should  WttkeO  ittdf  by  fighting  with  Amm-n.. 
COuM  be  looked  upon  only  with  pleasure  by  (he  Philistines.  The 
organisation  of  Benjamin  under  a  king  was  also  a  mall  Mutter  in 
!hnr  eyes.  How  the  internal  affairs  of  their  tributaries  were 
conducted  did  not  concern  them,  so  long  as  the  tribute  w^  nut 
endangered.  The  kingship  of  Saul  un  hardly  have  been  recog- 
nised (at  least  at  first)  beyond  the  boundaries  of  hit  own  Bribi. 
The  haughty  and  turbulent  Ephraimites  were  not  likely  to  sub- 
mit to  him,  and  Juduh,  as  we  know,  was  only  very  loosely  con- 
nected with  Israel.  We  may  suppose  that  the  new  king  spent 
some  time  quietly  in  establishing  his  power  before  he  ventured  to 
try  conclusions  with  the  main  enemy.  Our  narrative  is  silent  ex- 
cept with  regard  to  the  leading  events,  and  gives  us  no  clew  as 
to  the  chronology  of  the  period.  It  telU  us  only  that  Saul  en- 
listed three  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  garrisoned  Bethel, 
iisli,  and  Cteba.1  These  were  important  points  for  the 
control  of  the  highways,  both  the  one  running  north  and  south, 
and  the  one  running  across  the  country  into  the  Jordan  valley. 
As  the  security  of  the  roads  if.  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  the  Hfigj 
thai  measure  is  quite  intelligible.  These  fortresses  were  also  well 
situated  to  discover  ami  rherkany  invading  force. 

When  we  first  met  Saul,  he  was  described  to  us  as  a  young 
man.  The  next  adventure  presents  him  as  more  mature  in  years, 
father  of  a  son  who  is  capable  of  bearing  arms — the  well-known 
and  well-beloved  Jonathan.1  The  name  tempts  us  to  linger, 
for  the  Old  Testament  writers  have  dealt  lovingly  with  it.  We 
find  the  young  man  presented  as  the  paragon  of  friendship,  the 


1  The  story  uf  the  relief  of  Jabcsli  (I  Sain,  tij  ii  ancient,  and  the  sub- 
stance may  well  be  taken  for  authentic  history.  In  the  received  teat  are 
tome  hUffPOlltkMiaj  deigned  to  h»rmnni*e  it*  statement!  with  the  other 
document  with  which  it  i*  combined.  Samuel  wa«  originally  unknown  to> 
it,  but  hi*  been  introduced  in  the  process  of  redaction.  In  the  correct 
rriiling,  it  dates  the  relic!  of  Jabcsli  about  a  month  after  Saul's  first  anointing. 
The  enormous  numbers  of  Saul's  tnilitm  nnut  be  judged  like  similar  data 
cite  where. 

•As  DavM  had  a  body-guard  of  only  si*  hundred  men.  we  may  lutpcct 
the  three  thousand  to  be  on  exaggeration. 

1  ll'hnm  Yah-.t>th  fMV  is  'he  meaning  of  the  name  Saul*  piety  is  mini- 
l .  ited  in  all  the  names  he  gave  his  ion*. 
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loving  and  generous  prince  who  could  rejoice  that  he  was  to  be 
supplanted  in  the  kingdom  by  his  friend  David.  At  his  first  in- 
troduction to  us  the  shadow  has  not  yet  begun  to  fall  over  his 
life.  He  is  the  intrepid  warrior,  without  whose  impetuosity  Saul 
might  never  have  broken  with  the  Philistines.  It  was  Jonathan 
who  struck  the  first  blow  for  freedom.  As  crown  prince  he  had 
command  of  the  troops  at  Geba.  The  place  is  on  the  south  side 
of  a  wadi  running  up  from  the  Jordan  valley.  At  this  place  the 
Philistine  Resident  was  stationed,  a  constant  provocation  to  the 
young  soldier.  Impatience  getting  the  upper  hand,  Jonathan 
slew  the  agent  of  oppression  with  his  own  hand.  The  act  of  re- 
volt needed  no  interpreter,  and  the  Philistines  promptly  moved 
into  the  hill  country.  Coming  from  the  north  (as  would  appear), 
they  forced  Saul  to  evacuate  two  of  his  posts — Bethel  and  Mich- 
mash.  Geba,  however,  was  protected  by  the  ravine  which  ran 
between  it  and  Michmash,  and  its  garrison  could  not  so  easily 
be  dispossessed.  Saul's  men  deserted  in  numbers,  and  his  force 
was  reduced  to  six  hundred  men.  With  these  he  held  Geba, 
but  was  unable  to  take  the  offensive,  or  even  to  check  the  devas- 
tation of  the  country.  After  the  manner  of  Oriental  (and  also  of 
Occidental)  warfare,  the  Philistine  bands  harried  the  country. 
From  the  fixed  camp  at  Michmash,  where  they  could  hold  the 
Benjamites  in  check,  they  daily  sent  out  parties  of  raiders  to  the 
north,  east,  and  west.  These,  with  settled  purpose,  looted, 
killed,  and  burned  whatever  belonged  to  Israel. 

A  bold  stroke  by  Jonathan  brought  light  into  the  darkness 
which  seemed  settling  upon  Israel.  From  the  camp  at  Geba  he 
could  look  across  the  ravine  and  see  what  was  doing  at  Michmash.1 
There  the  advance  post  of  the  Philistines  was  stationed  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff  overlooking  the  ravine.  The  young  soldier 
could  not  help  thinking  what  a  fine  thing  it  would  be  to  give 
them  a  fright,  and  the  thought  became  a  resolve. 

As  was  appropriate  to  a  prince  and  an  officer,  Jonathan  had  a 
squire  or  adjutant — armour-bearer  is  the  Hebrew  title — who 
fought  by  .his  side.'     Such  an  officer  naturally  became  the  con- 

1  It  fs  acutely  conjectured  by  Duff  {Old  Testament  Theology,  II,  p.  323) 
that  the  name  means  Place  of  Chemosh.  Chemosh  was  the  god  of  Moab,  and 
the  name  might  have  been  given  during  the  Moabite  invasion  from  which 
deliverance  was  wrought  by  Ehud. 

'  We  have  already  met  such  an  officer  in  the  case  of  Abimclech,  Jadg.  9**. 
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fidcntinl  fricad  of  his  chief ;  so  ■  ixc  n<  I  surprised  to  find  font 
than  confiding  hi;  plans  to  him.  What  lie  proposes  i*  th.it  rhe-y 
cjuietly  make  theii  way  i'»  the  bottom  of  the  i  then 

show  thciitsclvo  in  the  open.  If  the  acntincH  olncrvc  then*  and 
banter  them  to  climb  the  slope  they  will  take  it  as  Yahweh's 
omen  that    I  hey  :irc   lo  make   the   Uttinpl         The  Squire  it    in  no 

way  Ixrliiml  his  duct  in  ambition,  and  icadiU  seconds  ihcplau. 
The  result  is  as  Jonathan  expected.  The  sentinels  seeing  the 
young  men  Mow  them.  UBU8Q  themselves  with  watching  the 
"  Hcbtwi  coming  uui  of  th'-ii  holes."  Then  thej  shout: 
"  Come  up  hither  and  wc  will  show  you  somcthii  Thil 

looked -for  omen,  and  En  the  confidence  that  it  ti  a  sign   from 

^  .ili well,   tilt-  two   u  .11  i!  ii.  vi  i. mi! i!i-  u j i  the  c  lid*      The  IWCP    I 

OJUtpott  arc  taken  aback  by  the  unexpected  move.  Uncertain 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  large  lurce  bwaraiftg  up  the  slope, 
they  hesitate,  then  turn  |Q  flea  The  a  nve  Jonathan,  "swlftftl 
thai  an  eagle,"  as  he  is  described  later,'  pursues,  overtakes, 
beats  down,  and  with  the  help  of  his  adjutant  soon  puts  some 
twenty  men  beyond  the  jiouer  of  doing  harm. 

The  undisciplined  armies  of  the  East  are  easily  thrown  Into  a 
panic.  The  force  of  Philistines  on  this  occasion  was  a  miscella- 
neous body  drawn  together  by  the  hope  of  plunder.  Besides 
Philistines  and  Canaanites  ir  contained  many  Hebrews,  who  were 
pressed  into  the  service  either  as  slaves  or  burden-bcaiers,  or  who 
had  feigned  zeal  fur  their  Philistine  superiors.  It  is  hardly  sur- 
prising that  the  main  camp  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  the 
sudden  attack  upon  the  outpost.  The  piety  nf  the  Israelites  was 
sure  that  an  carth>|iiakc  was  felt,  and  this  they  interpreted  as  the 
signal  of  Yahweh's  eoming  to  theoid  oi  His  j>eople.  Rita  party 
in  the  camp  was  therefore  ready  to  strike  a  blow  for  freedom, 
while  the  Philistines,  uncertain  whom  to  trust,  turned  their 
swords  against  friend  and  foe  without  dta  rimination.  A".  Sad 
from  the  not  distant  Cleba  heard  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and 
the  shouting,  and  looked  to  see  what  it  meant,  lie  saw.  nut  the 
dreaded  ranks  ready  to  march,  but  a  mob  surging  hither  and 
yonder  in  aimless  and  ridiculous  confusion. 

The  j.!(i:i-.  kuij.'.  was  nol  willing    to  rnov-  without   sonic  indica-' 
tton  of  the  will  of  God.     The  priest  rVhitub  was  with  the  army, 
carrying  the  ephod   by  which  the  mind  of  Yahweh  could  be  as- 
1  In  David's  l»mcnt,  a  Sam.  I  ". 


na- 
ta* 
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certained.1  First  the  troops  were  mustered,  and  the  roll  call 
showed  the  absence  of  Jonathan  and  his  aid.  Then  the  ephod 
was  brought,  and  the  ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  consultation 
of  the  oracle  were  gone  through,  or  at  least  begun.  Meanwhile 
the  confusion  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy  kept  increasing.  The 
circumstances  seemed  to  indicate  the  will  of  Yahweh  plainly 
enough.  Without  waiting  for  the  special  revelation  therefore, 
Saul  decided  to  seize  the  golden  moment.  Directing  the  priest 
to  suspend  the  service,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  his  little  band 
against  the  Philistines.  The  time  was  indeed  opportune;  the 
Philistines  were  in  utter  confusion  ;  the  Hebrews  in  the  camp — 
slaves  or  hangers-on — had  turned  against  their  masters.  The 
host  was  melting  away  ;  what  held  together  was  making  its  way 
westward  toward  the  Philistine  country.  Saul  and  his  men  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  slay.  As  the  fleeing  and  pur- 
suing companies  made  their  way  over  the  country,  Saul  was  con- 
tinually reinforced  by  those  Israelites  who  had  kept  in  hiding  or 
had  heretofore  avoided  taking  sides  in  the  war.  The  day  was  a 
day  of  victory  for  Israel. 

The  vividness  with  which  the  narrative  brings  before  us  the 
conditions  of  ancient  Palestinian  warfare  must  be  my  excuse  for 
reproducing  it  at  such  length.  No  other  of  the  battles  of  Israel 
is  so  fully  described  for  us,  but  many  must  have  been  fought  in 
substantially  the  same  manner.  Nor  is  it  the  battle  alone  that 
throws  light  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time.  The 
sequel  is  at  least  equally  interesting.  Saul,  as  we  have  seen,  left 
the  consultation  of  the  oracle  incomplete.  But,  either  to  concili- 
ate the  God  whose  oracle  he  was  thus  treating  cavalierly,  or  else 
to  secure  His  favour  by  a  special  example  of  self-denial,  the  king 
laid  upon  his  soldiers  the  vow  of  abstinence.  "  Cursed  be  every 
one  who  shall  eat  food  till  evening,  till  I  be  avenged  on  my  ene- 
mies." The  solemn  Amen  of  the  people  ratified  the  vow.  Doubt- 
less by  this  vow  the  soldiers  were  kept  from  plundering  and  so  de- 
laying or  endangering  the  victory.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that 
this  was  Saul's  main  idea.  His  purpose  was  to  impose  a  taboo, 
with  the  idea  that  this  in  itself  was  an  act  well  pleasing  to  God.* 

1  The  ephod  has  been  discussed  above  in  connexion  with  the  story  of 
Gideon.     It  had  some  relation  with  the  sacred  lot  which  we  shall  meet  again. 

*  Vows  of  abstinence  are  not  unusual  among  the  Arabs  in  going  to  war. 
cJ.  Procksch,  Die  Btutracht  bet  den  Vorislamischtn  Arabern  (1899),  p.  5. 
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The  effort  did  not  result  a*  ru<l  !>ccn  ami.  Ipatwl  The  |>eople, 
exhausted  hy  pursuing  ami  fighting,  and  ttnrefrrshed  \vy  food 
were  unable  to  do  effective  execution  on  their  foes.  Moreover, 
irbtfl  the  period  of  taboo  was  cm  led  by  the  going  dom  of  the 
snn,  the  famished  people  flew  upon  the  raptured  rattle,  slew  and 
ate.  The  cure  in  disposing  ol  the  blood,  ffhfch  is  enjoined  in  ill 
religions,  ..onspicuously  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  was  found  to  be 
Jacking.  Saul  was  the  first  to  regret  this  profane  haste.  He 
ordered  an  altar  to  lie  exteiH[KM*ised,  and  warned  the  |>t*uple  by 
heralds  to  bring  to  it  the  aiuma!*  they  had  in  hand,  tli.it  tlicu  eat- 
ing might  l>e  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  religion.1 

The  unfortunate  refills  of  the  vow  were  not  yet  hilly  manifest. 
After  the  refreshment  i»f  the  m»M1'-in  uul  |  .mpuM-il  ,i  night  attack 
upon  what  was  left  of  the  Philistine  force.  The  oracle  was  again 
appealed  to,  but  no  response  could  l»e  had  The  conclusion  was 
easily  drawn  that  BOOKS  (Hie  had  violated  the  taliou  and  thai  Vah- 
wch  was  angry.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  taboo  had  been  violated  ; 
Jonathan,  who  had  not  been  present  at  its  imposition,  had  eaten 
a  little  honey  from  an  abandoned  hive  When  he  was  informed 
of  the  state  of  the  rave  he  ceased  eating,  though  convinced  that 
his  father  had  been  unwise  in  forcing  the  people  to  fight  all  day 
without  food.  Jonathan's  transgression,  unwitting  though  it 
was,  brought  guilt  upon  the  j)eop1e,  and  the  anger  of  Yahweh 
was  accounted  for.  That  anger  could  be  removed  only  by  the 
death  of  the  offender  To  discover  the  guilty  person,  the  sacred 
lot  was  again  bought  into  play.  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  in  one 
group,  the  body  of  the  soldiers  in  the  other.     The  lot  fell  upon 


The  fatiing  before  a  battle  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  parallel  to  the  present 
caie.  Judg  JO*.  i  Sam.  7».  One  i*  reminded,  however,  of  the  vow  taken 
by  the  eoaloii  not  to  nut  or  drink  till  thoy  hnd  killed  the  Apo*tle  Poul,  Am 

1  Till  fUffj  ol  tiir  bulk  and  tabuo  ia  found  in  i  Sam.  13  '-14  u.  A*  w* 
read  ft  in  the  received  tent,  it  is  disfigured  by  blNftfa  Bf  Irom  a  later  hand, 
which  make  it  almost  unintelligible.  The  chief  of  ihcM  1*  the  MOOOOl  "I  tlw 
1  of  Saul,  i.j*~'\  This  is  a  construction  of  icli^ious  bit*,  a  later 
writer  believed  that  Saul  wa*  rejected  by  Yahweh.  the  ground  of  |ht  hHief 
l>*inj;  that  he  did  nut  uiccacd  in  cmtabliahing  a  dynasty.  It  required  liltle 
togjcftl  power  to  Conclude  that  the  rejection  was  because  of  diMobvdicnce  to 
Stood,  llic  chuicri  organ  uf  divine  revelation.  Hence  the  paragraph  in 
i|iiesiion.  Less  disturbing  1*  ihe  insertion  lj,,_t*.  ifiuuidi  it  -ives  an  eaag- 
!  view  of  the  situation  Ihr  \r  xt  of  the  chapter*  is  corrupt  in  several 
ai  is  pointed  out  in  the  commentaries. 
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the  royal  party.  The  people  expostulated  against  going  on,  fear- 
ful of  losing  either  their  king  or  the  hero  of  the  day.  But  Saul 
would  not  consent  to  anything  less  than  the  complete  issue  of  the 
case;  the  lot  was  cast  again  and  fell  upon  Jonathan.1  The  king 
would  doubtless  have  offered  himself  as  the  victim  had  he  been  the 
one  pointed  out.  Jonathan  freely  confessed  his  unwitting  trans- 
gression and  chivalrously  offered  to  die.  But  the  people  could 
not  reconcile  themselves  to  the  death  of  their  hero.  They  tumul- 
tously revolted  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence,  and  by 
offering  a  substitute  redeemed  the  prince  from  the  fate  that 
hung  over  him.1  Of  course,  the  night  was  too  far  spent  to  think 
of  further  pursuit  or  battle.  A  further  attempt  against  the  Phil- 
istines seems  not  to  have  been  made  at  this  time. 

The  Hebrew  historians,  like  ancient  historians  in  general,  were 
interested  in  battles  and  the  fortunes  or  misfortunes  of  their  heroes. 
They  do  not  tell  us  what  we  would  most  like  to  know.  We  may 
readily  suppose  that  the  decisive  victory  we  have  been  consider- 
ing gave  substantial  relief  from  Philistine  oppression — it  is  evi- 
dence to  this  effect  that  we  hear  no  more  of  Philistine  Residents 
in  Benjamin.  But  what  Saul  did  for  the  organisation  of  the 
kingdom  is  left  untold.  Probably  social  relations  remained  much 
as  they  had  been,  except  that  an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the 
king  as  the  judge  of  last  resort.  Saul's  court  and  household  were 
on  the  most  modest  scale,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  his  laying 
taxes  on  his  subjects.  The  extent  of  his  kingdom  is  quite  un- 
known. All  that  we  are  told  of  his  acts  is  that  he  enlisted  every 
valiant  man  in  his  service.  This  implies  that  his  was  a  predatory 
kingdom,  his  own  revenue  and  the  support  of  his  men  coming 
from  the  raids  in  which  he  kept  his  troops  busy.  There  is  an 
intimation  that  David  was  at  one  time  kept  constantly  on  such 
service.  The  Philistines,  the  Canaanites,  the  Amalekites  and 
other  nomad  tribes  would  furnish  objects  enough  for  such  excur- 

'The  passage,  i  Sam.  14  *-*8,  in  the  form  in  which  the  Greek  translat- 
or*  read  it,  gives  as  the  best  account  of  the  sacred  lot  (the  urim  and  thummim) 
which  we  have  anywhere  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  does  not  say  in  so  many 
words  that  the  ephod  is  the  receptacle  for  the  oracular  stones,  but  that  is  the 
natural  conclusion.  A  discussion  of  the  Biblical  material  with  reference 
to  Babylonian  analogies  is  given  by  W.  Muss-Arnolt,  "The  Urim  and 
Thummim,"  in  the  Amer,  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages  (1900),  pp.  193*224. 

'That  it  was  a  human  substitute  is  not  expressly  stated  in  the  text,  but 
all  the  probabilities  point  toward  such  an  one. 
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r»i'tn..      Out   present   narrative  adds   to  these  the  Moibttes,  the 
Ammonites;,  and  the  Syrians,  .md   tl.n-  m  no  tdlpl  ibabilitv  la 
Saul's  lading  (m;iys  Into  the  regions  occupied   by  theM  peoples 
In  the  oldest  document  wc  hear  no  more  of  pitched  battle*  till 
wc  come  to  the  end  of  Saul's  lift       I'i  I  of  OUT  inform- 

ants turns  to  '  new  hero.  David,  a  Bethichemite  and  :i  RMEObor 
of  the  tribt  of  Judali,  is  the  man  who.  from  his  in  trod  ill  ti  >u  to 
the  <  ntirt  ol"  S.iul,  bo«ouic:j  the  central  figure  of  tin:  BtOry.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  his  tribe  was  included  in  the  kingdom  ol  £  Lot, 
though  the  nlati  his  btftttOD  Judah  and  the  rest  of  Israel  were 
friendly  The  account  of  David's  coming  to  court  tcvcals  the 
shadow  which  was  already  overhanging  the  house  of  Saul.  Tho 
;ibiK»rni;it  nervous  constitution  of  the  king,  which  had  shown 
itself  in  uniiMi.il  icligiuus  exaltation,  now  manifested  itself  in 
another  way.  The  Spirit  of  Yahweh  began  to  trouble  him  with 
(its  of  depression,  sometimes  riving  to  acute  mania,  in  which,  as 

one    lit^ulr    hmiM-ll     In-  r.;v.-d    in   his  Inn  flic  symptoms  V 

in  his  religions  exaltation  were  interpreted  as  indicating  the  favour 
of  Yahweh  now  gave  rtae  to  anxiety,  as  though  his  (lod  had 
turned  against  him.  His  peace?  of  mind  m  gone  ill  Inn  Irre* 
sponsible  moods  might  easily  l>ecome  dangerous  to  those  about 
him.  The  only  thing  that  his  officers  could  think  of  ai  likely 
to  -:»'  -*  relief  won  music  and  they  therefore  advised  the  employ- 
ment of  a  OOUft  musician.  One  of  them  was  ready  to  rcCOfth 
mend  his  friend  David,  who  was  already  a  soldier  of  repute,  a 
man  of  affairs  and  of  good  presence,  as  well  as  a  skilful  player  on 
the  harp.  He  was  vent  tor.  and  became  to  court  with  a  modest 
fcift  sent  by  his  father  to  the  king.1  His  musical  talent  gave 
satisfaction.  Whenever  the  troublesome  Spirit  came  upon  Saul 
rriilch  threatened  to  suffocate  him,  then  "David  would 
take  the  lyre  and  play,  and  Saul  would  breathe  freely  and  l*e 
well."*  Nor  was  it  the  young  man's  music  alone  that  com- 
manded him.      The  perianal  qualities  of  which  his  friend  had 

1  ti  was  not  (fowl  form  10  Approach  ilia  king  without  bringinc  a  present. 
win.  h  vu  pamlljr  bl  kind.  Jetse  Wn!  U-n  ;..:ivi-»  .I  irciitl,  a  lod,  and  a 
Uon  ■  l  «r!DS 

■  1     am.    Kj  rt       The  vcisc  MM  <ttiJ  the  ipirit 0f  <:!!  BVtfM  rfr/tf. 
Aim      Vlic-  phMM  tpltH  ff  evil  conrtyi  %  wrung  linprcssiun  to  us.     The 
pSSfttfC  BSJMI  I)    Anadindf  Olatr  rh»(  th«-  *pirlr  wn*  rh*   Spirit  of  Vihwh, 
but  the  author  calls  it  *  •pirit  of  evil  bwauiM  it  wu  aaol  to  inflict  «vil  on 

u 
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boasted  proved  to  be  real,  and  they  endeared  him  to  his  king. 
Saut  loved  him,  we  are  told,  and  made  him  his  adjutant,  thus 
giving  him  a  place  where  he  might  always  be  near  his  person. 
The  judgment  of  Saul  was  shared  by  the  people  at  large,  with 
whom  David  became  a  favourite. 

The  mind  of  princes  is  proverbially  fickle,  and  in  the  morbid 
state  in  which  Saul  was,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  his  love 
soon  gave  place  to  jealousy.  The  consciousness  that  his  health 
was  undermined  would  only  increase  his  sensitiveness,  and  the 
sensitiveness  would  not  long  lack  occasion.  What  finally  affected 
him  we  can  no  longer  make  out — the  story  of  Goliath  is  a  late 
invention.  The  earliest  of  our  sources  relates  how  on  the  return 
of  the  army  from  one  of  their  forays,  the  women  danced  out  to 
meet  the  victors  singing  the  couplet : 

"  Saul  slew  his  thousands, 
And  David  his  ten  thousands." 

But  the  account  is  not  easy  to  credit.  The  couplet  is  probably 
one  current  at  a  later  time,  to  express  the  comparative  merits  of 
the  two  kings.  Native  good  sense  would  keep  the  people  from 
such  a  breach  of  etiquette  as  they  would  commit  by  singing  such 
a  song  in  Saul's  presence.  Even  supposing  that  David's  youth 
gave  him  especial  advantages  in  the  eyes  of  the  singers,  they 
must  have  known  that  extravagant  praise  would  bring  the  hero 
into  an  equivocal  position.  Nor  would  David's  own  modesty 
have  permitted  this  preference  of  himself  to  his  prince. 

We  are  compelled  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  any  particular 
occasion  for  jealousy;  the  jealousy  itself  was  a  serious  fact.  In 
one  of  the  insane  fits  which  came  upon  the  king,  he  attempted 
his  servant's  life — hurling  the  javelin  at  him  as  he  played.  This 
failing  (and  perhaps  being  excused  as  a  deed  done  under  an  in- 
sane impulse),  the  king  removed  David  from  close  attendance 
upon  his  person,  and  gave  him  a  command  in  the  field.  His  hope 
was  that  the  accidents  of  war  would  take  his  rival  out  of  the  way. 
But  David  throve  upon  the  accidents  of  war ;  they  served  only 
to  bring  out  his  prowess  and  his  ability  as  a  commander.  The 
devotion  of  the  people  Itecame  more  marked  than  ever. 

The  element  of  romance  was  infused  into  the  situation  by 
Saul's  daughter  Michal,  whose  heart  was  captivated  by  the  youth- 
ful hero.     Her  affection  could  not  be  concealed  from  those  about 
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ber,  Uni,  i  Miring  to  the  cars  of  the  king,  it  suggested  a  way  to 
yet  rid  of  the  now  hated  officer.  Tl-  .  •miiicni  were  directed  to 
sound  David  on  the  quCftiOD  of  becoming  the  king's  son-in-law. 
Wlirn  David,  with  niodoly  and  good  aense,  explains  that  I 
not  |>ay  the  price  wliieh  the  MBg  woidd  have  the  right  to  expect 
for  his  daughter,  he  u  told  that  the  king  will  take  his  pt] 

•1*  his  enemJcs.  One  hundred  of  these,  vouched  for  in  a  way 
that  will  satisfy  the  king,  is  all  the  dowry  that  is  asked.'  The 
secret  hope  of  I  he  bargainer  is,  that  the  aflpirtat  will  pay  with 
his  own  life  for  the  one  hundred  which  he  plain  to  take.  The 
event  brought  disappointment ;  the  pftca  was  paid  at  the  time 
stipulated,  and  the  kin*;  had  rio  excuse  for  withholding  his 
daughter. 

Bui  now  the  hostility  breaks  out  violently  and  openly.  The 
king,  maddened  by  his  failure,  sends  to  the  house  where  David 
has  just  taken  possession  ol  his  bride.  Not  able  to  wait  until  morn- 
ing to  cool  his  rage,  he  mnimaiids  hi* satellites  lo  violate  the  pri- 
vi.  y  of  the  home — a  gross  outrage,  according  to  Oriental  ideas  as 
well  n  our  own.  They  are  to  bring  David  to  him,  so  that  he  may 
personally  take  vengeance.  Hut  rite  king's  tnnj-T  had  not  escaped 
the  observation  of  his  daughter.  She  is  in  no  tniud  to  be  mucked 
with  a  husband,  and  therefore  urges  David  to  escape  while  it  is 
yet  time.  With  her  own  hand  she  lets  him  down  from  an  unob- 
served window.  and  lir  divipprais  in  the  darkness.  To  gain  time 
for  him,  she  uses  the  Tcrnphim — the  household  god  whivh  at  this 
period  stood  at  every  Israelite  hearth.*  This  we  must  suppose  to 
be  a  rude  image  in  human  form  Wrapping  this  effigy  in  a  gar- 
ment, as  the  Oriental  wra|s  himself  when  lie  sleeps,  she  places  it  in 
David's  bed.  She  then  meets  the  messengers  who  demand  her 
husband,  and  tells  them  he  is  ill.     As  the  king  will  brook  no  de- 


a 


1  The  fact  nl  ready  nolcd.  lhat  the  Philistine*  wric  the  oi>|)  um.iit.uiii*.i»cd 
people  uf  Faloiinc,  account!  for  the  ciliaurdinary  nature  of  the  vouchers 

stipulated. 

Mil'  a  tither  t»tpfcted  \n  b*  paid  lor  hi«  daughter*,  it  evidrnl  from  th« 
c**c  of  I  arum,  as  well  II  from  |hfl  ngfttttCoQI  of  Ihe  Book  of  the  Covenant 

.,--•',  2i»).     On  tabto  naloglv,  ct  WtUhwutn,  "Die  Ebi  t-ci 

dtfl  Ar-bcrn  "  in  the  ,\'n<k  tie  hint  Jrr  Cutting.  C^ttUttA,  nrr  Hi  tun  who  firm 
<|Xo.?)p.  4.«ff. 

1  The  I'crnplilm  appear  In  the  tibtury  of  Jtft <1  .  »  Kl  ilicy  are  mildly  dis- 
approved. So  lute  as  Hose  a  they  teem  10  be  associated  with  the  altai  of 
V,lw<ii.  Hm  -j\i-f.  ahojudir    !*•,  iS"l7. 
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lay,  the  stratagem  avails  little.     Michal  is  compelled  to  prevari- 
cate in  order  to  save  her  own  life  from  her  angry  father.1 

With  this  incident,  David  becomes  the  leading  character  of  the 
story.  We  hear  little  more  of  Saul,  except  that  his  pursuit  of  his 
rival  becomes  a  monomania.  The  most  melancholy  incident  of 
his  career — until  the  supreme  struggle  in  which  he  loses  his  life — 
is  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob.  The  town  thus  named  was 
not  far  from  Gibeah,  and  was  a  religious  centre.  All  members  of 
the  clan  that  possessed  it  seem  to  have  had  priestly  qualifications. 
Their  chief  is  identified,  on  somewhat  precarious  grounds,  with 
a  grandson  of  Eli.  When  David  was  on  his  flight  from  Saul,  he 
received  aid  and  comfort  from  this  priest.  The  report  was 
brought  to  Saul  at  the  time  when  he  was  irritated  to  the  pitch  of 
insanity  by  David's  escape.  Certainly  the  kindness  of  the  priest 
looked  like  more  than  ordinary  friendship.  Suspecting  conspir- 
acy, the  king  summoned  all  the  adult  males  of  the  clan— eighty- 
five  men  in  number.  Without  listening  to  their  defence,  he  had 
them  all  put  to  death.  The  account  which  has  come  down  to  us 
affirms  that  he  also  sacked  the  town,  and  put  the  whole  popula- 
tion to  the  sword,  without  sparing  age  or  sex.'     This  outbreak  of 

1  The  chapters  of  i  Samuel  which  relate  the  fortunes  of  David  in  this  pe- 
riod present  complicated  problems,  some  of  which  still  await  solution.  The 
repeated  flights  and  escapes  of  David  show  that  more  than  two  accounts 
have  been  combined.  In  the  story  of  Goliath,  the  fact  of  interpolation  is 
made  clear  by  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  version.  The  story  in  any  form 
is  legendary — the  representation  of  Saul's  abject  terror,  of  David's  lack  of 
experience,  of  Saul's  ignorance  of  the  lad,  of  Jonathan's  sudden  friendship, 
speak  too  loudly  to  be  misunderstood. 

I  have  passed  by  the  second  account  of  Saul's  rejection  (i  Sam.  15)  as 
also  thoroughly  unhistorical.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
real  incident  at  the  basis  of  the  story.  The  sacrifice  of  Agag  "  before  Yah- 
weh  "  at  Gilgal  is  quite  comprehensible  as  the  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  on 
going  into  battle — the  parallel  case  of  Jephthah  has  already  been  consid- 
ered; cf.  Schwally,  Kritgsattertumer,  I,  p.  34. 

"The  story  of  the  massacre,  1  Sam.  22  **  bears  all  the  marks  of  historic- 
ity. The  section  introductory  to  it  which  relates  David's  interview  with 
the  priest,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  author's  desire  to  set  David  in 
a  favourable  light.  The  giving  of  the  consecrated  bread  is,  to  his  mind,  a 
divine  indication  that  David  is  already  a  consecrated  person— the  king  bore 
that  character  as  we  have  seen.  It  may  bedoubted  whether  the  priest  was 
as  innocent  as  the  narrative  would  make  him  out. 

For  historical  purposes,  we  are  obliged  to  pass  by  the  account  of  David's 
flight  to  Samuel  at  Raman  (19 IM4),  and  also  the  elaborate  intercession  of 
Jonathan  In  chapter  20. 
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rage  is  only  too  corn prehensi ble>.  But  it  docs  not  teem  seriously 
to  have  weakened  die  king's  huh!  upon  his  iwiplr. 

Saul  maintained   himself  ftgsjnjl  i  Kb  i  i  n  and  inteinal  foes  fur 
tome  year*.      His    early    chronicler  affinal  that    lie    made    war 
Uoabj  AninuMi    Edom,  ihe kings  ni" /ol>a  and  the  Philis- 
tines, and   that  whnevtr  he  turru,!  hr  mi  \u(i>ih>us?     Such  an 
-Aon  could  not  hove   been  made  had   the  king's  life  been 
[BiJnljr  Clkcn   Up  with   fiw  of  madness  and   fruitless  expeditions 
after  a  runaway  servant,      Pcilujis   «c  may  conclude  something 
Ir.nii  tiic  Unal  effort  ol  the  Philistines.     They  found  it  impossible 
to   Invade  the   country   of   Pf>J™*ll   directly,  because  Saul  too 
vigilantly  guarded  all  :1m- approaches      EiGIIQGtMl  man.  h  to  the 
Great  Tlain,  where  they  could  use  their  chariots.      The  ftOOOOBt 
wii  -  )>  hax  come  down  to  us  makes  a  digression  to  tell  of  the  ior- 
t  i.its  of  David.      He  and  his  men  had  been  ordered  by  A< 
in  whose  service  they  were,  to  march  with  the  Philistine  forces. 
rii-.,ilciiiin.i   ii  wlmh  he  was  placed — he  must  either  fight  against 
bis Itintmen  or  betray  the  CVJPC  in  which  he  was  enlisted — was 
removed  by  the  IUMUM  ions  of  the  Philistine  generals.      Doubtless 
taBfiCmbend   thS  experience  at  Michuiaah,  when  their  slaves 
and  auxiliaries  turned  againxt  them. 

Later  ttory  threw  over  the  last  days  of  Saul's  life  the  shadow 
of  his  coming  doom,  lit  this  URItSvd  a  lie.  imiiuuk  cr  is  nude  to 
bring  bach  Samuel  from  the  realm  of  shades  to  pronounce  again 
the  sentence  of  refection.  The  interview  is  the  final  scene  in 
the  life  of  a  rebel  against  God,  delivered  over  to  despair  by  the 
shade  of  the  prophet  whom  he  has  disobeyed.  The  chapter  h  of 
the  utmost  vaks  a*  showing  popular  ideas  concerning  intercourse 
with  the  dead.  But  i:s  pitiless  consistency  in  following  a  theo- 
logical idea  deprives  it  of  all  value  for  the  history  of  Saul.' 

Thfl  PhDfcfdllSB  htd  DOB  ttrod  all  the  force  they  could  command. 
with  the  determination  to  crush  out  the  Independence  of  Israel 
There  was  nothing  left   for   Saul  except  to   lead  a  folorn  hope. 

1 1  Sara.  14  *!.  The  veisc  i*  the  concluding  panegyric  o(  an  itn'ient  hie 
of  Saul.  Fur  £dm  in  ttsls  pestSfffi  bowsw,  mt  should  probably  re*4 
Aram.      Edom  was  too  remr>(  mcticd  b]  Ssnl, 

•To  the  older  eeouoeniai  its  the  awry  presented  difficulties  of  the  gmasc 

•ort,  for  that  the  author  believed  in  the  actual  rauuig  <>t  Samuel  <  shade 
rtiu*  be  obvwus  The  clifttcullict  disappear  wlico  we  dbfttYSf  that  the  chap- 
ter Is  only  the  dramatic  embodiment  "f  :";  idea.  It  is  poetic  connivency  to 
EBSkS  Samuel  dead  tciwai  t  lie  r eject i  mi  |»ionouiiced  by  Samuel  living. 
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He  died  fighting  for  the  cause  to  which  he  had  given  so  large  a 
part  of  his  life.  Two  accounts  of  his  death  have  come  down  to 
us.  One  asserts  that  he  saw  his  defeat  and  the  death  of  his  sons, 
and  that  he  was  himself  wounded.  In  these  desj>erate  circum- 
stances he  urged  his  armour-bearer  to  despatch  him/  lest  he  fall 
alive  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  this  officer  refused  to 
obey  the  order  he  threw  himself  upon  his  own  sword.  The  other 
account  makes  an  Amalekite  camp  follower  give  him  the  finishing 
stroke.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  either  is  accurate.  All  we 
can  assert  with  confidence  is  that  Saul  and  the  able-bodied  men 
of  his  house  died  on  the  field  of  honour. 

For  the  time  the  cause  seemed  lost;  but  we  may  well  believe 
that  its  hero  had  not  lived  in  vain.  He  marked  out  the  path  in 
which  his  greater  successor  was  to  follow.  Later  times  judged 
bim  too  severely,  making  success  the  test  of  the  divine  favour. 
The  light  we  have  on  his  career  is  uncertain  and  perplexing,  part- 
ly because  it  was  outshone  by  the  brilliancy  of  David's  history, 
partly  because  Saul  himself  was  a  perplexing  character.  His 
whole-hearted  devotion  to  the  unity  and  independence  of  Israel, 
and  his  sincere  piety,  were  offset  by  less  admirable  qualities. 
The  jealousy  that  tormented  him  is  the  natural  failing  of  a  self- 
made  man.  The  ruth  less ness  of  his  treatment  of  Nob  shows  a 
temptation  to  which  almost  every  absolute  ruler  at  some  time 
gives  way.  Even  his  zeal  for  Israel  was  not  always  a  zeal  accord- 
ing to  knowledge,  for,  contrary  to  right  and  the  common  con- 
science, he  endeavoured  to  exterminate  the  Gibeonites. 

These  Canaanites  were  protected  by  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant. Saul,  in  his  zeal  for  Israel,  thought  the  covenant  could  be 
disregarded,  and  took  steps  to  wipe  out  the  foreigners.  How  far 
he  went,  or  what  checked  him,  we  do  not  know.  A  famine  in 
the  time  of  David  was  interpreted  as  a  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  the  allies — Yahweh  was  not  unmindful  of  the  oath  to  which  he 
was  made  a  party.  The  blood  brought  by  Saul  upon  his  house 
was  therefore  purged  by  the  hanging  up  of  his  sons  before  Yah- 
weh in  Gibeon.  We  are  not  to  infer  that  the  conscience  of  Saul 
was  altogether  seared.  His  obtuseness  was  the  obtuseness  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived. 

The  able-bodied  men  of  Saul's  family  perished  with  him  in 

1  Cf.  the  case  of  Abimelech  already  described,  and  the  parallel  instance  of 
a  Babylonian  king,  Ktilinsck.  BibUothik,  II,  p.  137. 
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the  battle  of  Gilhna,  Aimer,  Saul's  general,  seems  10  havr 
found  discretion  ihc  better  part  of  valour.  Himself  escaping,  ha 
carried  Ishbaal— Saul's  surviving  M0a  I  iWtfcliBg  in  body  Ud 
mind — across  the  Jordan*  I  I«»j  at  the  ancient  Israelite  town  of 
M.iiaiiaim,  he  was  able  to  set  up  the  semblance  of  a  kingdom, 
with  Ishbaal  as  its  head.  The  Philistines  were  master*  of  the 
ntry  between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea,  but  they  seem  to  have 
wed  Uhbanl  ^ornesnrt  of  jurisdiction  on  payment  of  tribute. 
David  was  rising  into  prominence  in  the  south,  but  he  was  to 
appearance  wholly  devoted  to  the  Philistine  interest.  It  could 
only  give  pleasure  to  the  overlords  to  see  the  two  subject  king- 
doins  keep  en  li  utlirr  in  (link,  and  exhaust  their  strength  by 
making  war  on  each  other. 

Before  turning  to  David  we  may  notice  with  sympathy  the 
men  of  Jahesh  Gilead.  After  the  battle  of  Gilboa.  the  victors 
sent  the  armour  of  Saul  to  their  chief  temple  as  a  trophy.  Hb 
body  they  hung  up  in  derision  on  the  walls  ot  Hcih-shan.  The 
men  of  Jabesh  were  not  unmindful  of  their  debt  to  their  deliver- 
er. In  a  night  ex|«dirion  they  rescued  the  bones  of  Saul  from 
the  ignominious  exposure,  brought  them  to  their  own  town,  and 
bltfflad  th«M  under  a  conspicuous  tree,  with  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  grief.     Not  all  republics  are  ungrateful. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

DAVID 

We  have  already  met  the  son  of  Jesse  at  the  court  of  Saul, 
whither  he  came  as  court  musician.  That  a  celebrated  warrior 
may  also  be  a  skilled  musician  is  proved  by  many  examples  in 
history.  Tradition  has  delighted  to  embellish  the  career  of  this 
warrior-minstrel,  so  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  discover  the 
actual  course  of  his  life.  If  we  content  ourselves  with  selecting 
what  seems  most  authentic  in  the  story  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  shall  have  a  result  something  as  follows : 

The  young  officer  was  placed  by  Saul  first  in  a  confidential 
position  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  life  of  the  court. 
He  was  then  given  a  post  of  danger  where  he  was  schooled  in  the 
art  of  war.  The  growing  jealousy -of  the  king  taught  him  cir- 
cumspection. When  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  flee  the  court 
and  to  depend  on  himself,  he  was  able  to  cope  with  adversity,  to 
find  resources  in  himself,  and  to  maintain  his  influence  over  the 
turbulent  spirits  which  came  to  share  his  outlawry.  The  nucleus 
of  the  band  of  which  he  soon  became  the  head  was  formed  by  his 
own  kinsmen.  In  an  unsettled  state  of  society  such  as  then  pre- 
vailed, a  masterful  spirit  easily  becomes  the  head  of  a  band  like- 
minded  with  himself.1  Jephthah  is  a  case  in  point.  The  king- 
dom of  Damascus  was  founded  later  by  such  a  freebooter. 

The  Wilderness  of  Judah — the  country  along  the  western  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea — is  adapted  to  furnish  refuge  to  such  bands. 
Descending  upon  the  cultivated  country  in  a  sudden  raid,  the 
troop  disappears  in  the  trackless  waste,  only  to  make  a  new 
attack  in  an  unexpected  quarter.  To  the  south  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh  offers  additional  security.  Edom  and  Amalek  were 
hereditary  enemies  of  David,  and  the  numerous  Bedawin  clans, 
often  hostile  to  each  other,  were  just  strong  enough  to  make  the 

1  Arabic  history  shows  numerous  similar  cases,  of  which  one  is  the  famous 
poet  Imru'1-Kais,  cited  by  Procksch,  Blutracht,  p.  33. 
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work  of  plunder  interesting  Blackmail  lias  always  been  re- 
garded as  legitimate  in  border  warfare,  and  that  David  did  rot 
hesitate  to  levy  it  is  shown  by  the  HMCdotC  of  Nab.il.  This  man 
was  one  of  the  great  shcep-mastcrs  of  Southern  Palestine,  a  Calcu- 
tta by  rftCtj  fajfl  txilje  not  yet  reckoned  a  part  of  Judah.  His 
home  was  Carmel,  in  a  rolling  country,  part  of  which  is  cultiva- 
ble, thereat  tarnishes  excellent  pasture.1 

The  time  of  sheep  shearing  is  a  time  of  feasting  and  rejoicing. 
The  Bedawy  Sheikh  still  ex|>ects  generou  boapittllty,  or  a  gift 
from  Ac  shepherd  at  this  season.  David,  therefore,  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  Nabal  asking  for  Bakshetsh.  The  ground  given  was 
first,  that  1  :-■  band  had  respected  Nabal's  rights,  not  exercising 
the  right  of  the  strongest  ;  secondly,  they  had  protected  Nalul's 
property  from  other  wandering  bands  which  might  have  been 
troublesome.  What  David  claimed  was  in  fact  protection  money, 
only  he  asked  it  in  kind  instead  of  in  coin.  Rut  Nibal.  strong 
in  the  consciousness  of  possession,  turned  the  messengers  away 
with  a  surly  reply:  "  Who  is  David?  Who  is  the  son  of  Jesse? 
There  are  many  slaves  in  these  days  who  run  away  from  their 
inasteo.  And  1  must  take  my  bread  and  my  wine  and  the  flesh 
which  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give  them  to  men  of 
whom  I  know  nothing!"  The  taunt  and  the  refusal  aroused 
David's  anger,  and  hastily  arming  a  pari  of  hi*  force  lie  was  on 
the  point  of  quenching  his  rage  in  the  blood  of  the  man  who  had 
insulted  him. 

The  good  sense  with  which  Nabal's  wife  met  the  crisis,  and 
the  skill  with  which  .she  dissuaded  David  from  staining  his  con- 
*  irucc  with  blood,  may  be  read  in  the  narrative.  To  u*  they 
are  of  Ie«  Importance  than  the  glimpse  we  get  into  the  life  of  the 
freebooter.  Such  a  band  as  David's — tradition  makes  it  to  have 
irii  lied  six  hundred  men — must  have  been  driven  to  all  sorts  of 
shifts  to  keep  alive.  Many  a  sheep-master  of  the  NgfOD  must 
i  vc  been  taxed  to  supply  their  wants.  In  many  cases  the  towns 
mint  have  purchased  David's  help  against  the  Amalekitc  or  his 
kindred.  No  disgrace  attached  to  the  captain  who  entered  into 
sin  ban  arrangement,  or  whu  insisted  upon  ir  He  was  giving 
a*  well  as  receiving  a  favour,  and  we  know  that  when  David  ob- 

1  Car  met.  Itfaon.  md  Zlpli.  whiih  ate  DOllkaud  in  iliiv  pan  ->i  David'* 
history.  \rt  ill   Edtfltffisd  \n  ihe  region  *c»uthc«t  ot   Hebron;  eompife  G. 

A.  Smith'*  <l*«cripiion,  h  ■'■'/   ,  p  jo6  note. 
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tained  booty  he  was  free-handed  with  it,  making  presents  in  his 
turn  to  the  towns  which  had  dealt  generously  with  him. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  Saul  added  to  the  perplexity  of 
the  situation.  Tradition  makes  the  Ziphites  so  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  David  that  they  invited  Saul  to  come  against  him,  them- 
selves acting  as  spies  for  the  army.  Two  separate  accounts  are 
preserved  to  us  illustrating  David's  magnanimity  toward  his 
enemy.  The  more  original  seems  to  be  the  one  which  makes 
David,  when  Saul  is  on  his  track,  steal  into  the  king's  camp  at 
night  accompanied  by  a  single  follower.  The  guards  are  all 
asleep;  the  defenceless  king  lies  at  their  feet ;  Abishai  is  eager 
to  pin  him  to  the  earth  with  a  single  thrust  of  the  spear.  But 
David  takes  seriously  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king.  Saul 
is  to  him  "the  Anointed  of  Yahweh,"  a  consecrated  person 
whom  to  harm  would  be  sacrilege.  Hence  he  refuses  the  per- 
mission desired  by  his  attendant,  and  contents  himself  with  tak- 
ing objects  enough  to  show  that  he  has  been  in  the  camp.  The 
succeeding  revulsion  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Saul  is  just  what  we 
might  expect ;  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  strange  that  David 
should  distrust  his  enemy's  good-will  and  decline  to  put  himself 
in  his  power.  The  account  possesses  verisimilitude,  therefore, 
and  it  presents  David  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  viewed  by  his 
contemporaries.1 

Tired  of  the  precarious  struggle  in  the  wilderness,  David  at 
length  resolved  on  the  only  course  open  to  him.  He  could 
enlist  under  the  banner  of  a  more  powerful  chief,  one  with  re- 
sources enough  to  insure  him  support,  and  with  territory  enough 
to  give  him  employment.  Such  a  chief  he  found  in  Achish, 
king  of  Gath.  The  location  of  Gath  is  as  yet  unknown  to  us, 
but  we  gather  that  its  territory  was  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the 
Bedawin,  and  that  only  a  soldier  who  had  experience  in  border 
warfare  could  hold  them  in  check.  Achish  at  first  planned  to 
make  David  captain  of  his  body-guard,  and  to  keep  him  at  the 
capital.  But  the  arrangement  proved  impracticable.  The  Is- 
raelites of  David's  command  would  hardly  be  conciliatory  to 
the  Philistines  among  whom  they  were  settled.     David  himself 

1  The  account  is  contained  in  1  Sam.  26.  The  parallel,  chapter  24,  is  a 
much  less  probable  narrative.  The  difficulty  in  receiving  either  as  strictly 
historical  arises  from  the  improbability  of  Saul's  being  so  far  away  from  his 
own  domain  in  chase  of  a  fugitive  band  which  was  doing  him  no  harm. 
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had  fought  again*!  Philistines  in  the  old  days,  and  there  were 
pmlwlil)  IiIi'mhI  k-i:iU  in  Ik-  x-tilcd.  Furthermore,  it  wn\  001  10 
Dftvid'j  taste  to  be  always  under  the  king'acyc.  He  had  been 
hi*  own  muster  too  long  to  become  a  courtier  again.  Moved  by 
these  considerations,  be  pTOpOied  thai  he  should  receive  one  of 
tlic  outlying  places — town  and  fortress — where  he  could  more 
easily  reach  the  border  ruffians. 

Tn  this  way  he  became  Emir  of  Ziklag,  a  town  in  the  edge  ©f 
the  desert,  and  here  his  men.  with  wives  and  children,  made  their 
abode  To  a  late  date  the  kings  of  Juduh  traced  their  title  to 
the  town  to  the  gift  of  Achish,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  the 
place  to  have  been  an  enclave  in  Philistine  territory.  Here  David 
acted  the  part  of  a  robber  chief,  Heand  his  men  were  constantly 
raiding  the  neighbouring  nomads,  carrying  off  their  cattle,  and 
putting  the  pflOpk  to  the  sword.  Ai  hish  received  part  of  the 
booty,  and  heard  frith  pfeaMiic  that  David  "^  c  arrvin^  the  war 
into  the  borders  of  Judah  and  its  affiliated  clans.'  The  estrange- 
i    between   David   and  his  own    people   thus  seemed   lo   be 

mplclc,  and  his  devotion  to  his  new  master  was  regarded  as  es- 
tablished. So  sreat  was  the  king's  confidence,  thai,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  called  David  to  follow  him  in  the  great  Philistine  cam- 
paign against  northern  Israel.  The  embarrassing  situation  was 
happily  relieved  by  the  suspicion  of  the  Philistine  leaders. 

Two  can  play  at  the  game  of  war,  and  fortune  cannot  be 
expected  always  to  favour  the  same  side.  The  Amalekifes  had 
reason  to  seek  revenge.1  Discovering  the  unprotected  state  of 
Ziklog  when  David  and  his  men  were  called  to  the  war,  they  at- 
tacked the  town  and  gained  |>ossession  of  it.  The  houses  were 
burned,  and  everything  of  value  was  carried  off,  including  the 
women  and  children,  whom  the  captors  no  doubt  expected  to 


1  lUvl;|  himself  Is  represented  (i  Sam  27  ,0>  as  saying  thil  tie  had  raided 
the  ^'K1*'1  <>'  Jinl.ih,  thr  \egi-h  nf  the  Jerachmeehtes.  ami  (he  Negcb  of  the 
K*mlf*.  The  Konilcv  ur*  known  \u  huvo  been  iillic*  u!  Krael  trotn  the 
time  of  Mute*.  Jcrachmccl  wu*  later  absorbed  in  Judah.  U"i>  tliM  M 
lioong  those  Who  m.civcJ  pfoenu  li«Jtn  I>a%id,  1  Sum.  .y»HJI.  Tlw 
proper  homed  j uriah  *cem*  rn  hove  b&SD  llfthlehrm,  while  KtblQO  wa% 
.1  .:  1  hMv  <  inly  by  tearing  th»«e  lacti  in  rniml  do  w  |rl  a  correct 
id.  .*    .f  the  <.li*  in  titration  of  ihc  country. 

•Thil  Oc-rtTit  lIjii  hail  been  in  feud  with  Israel  ever  »i»Ce  the  esudus. 
TTielr  appearance  in  this  narrative  U  proof  enough  iluu  they  had  act  been 
eiterminntr..l  (>>•  s»ul.  at  it  amrmed  by  I  Sam.  15. 
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sell  in  the  Egyptian  market  as  slaves.  The  prompt  pursuit  by 
David,  the  good  fortune  that  threw  into  his  hands  a  slave-boy 
able  to  guide  him  to  the  camp  of  the  plunderers,  the  successful 
attack — all  are  graphically  set  forth  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  A 
good  impression  of  David's  executive  ability  is  given  by  the 
promptness  of  his  pursuit,  and  by  the  decision  with  which  he 
settled  the  quarrel  among  his  men  about  the  booty.  His  own 
share  of  the  spoil  he  used  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  Sheikhs  in  Ju- 
dah  and  the  allied  clans — reminding  us  of  Mohammed's  policy 
after  the  battle  of  Honein.1 

The  imagination  of  later  times  was  pleased  to  bring  David 
news  of  the  death  of  Saul  by  the  mouth  of  an  Amalekite,  whose 
hands  also  bore  the  royal  crown  and  bracelet.  The  obvious  im- 
possibility of  his  story  compels  us  to  reject  it.  Probably  no  one 
at  this  time  thought  of  David  as  Saul's  successor.  In  his  own 
mind  there  may  have  been  hope  of  something  of  the  kind.  The 
duty  at  hand  was  to  strengthen  himself  in  his  own  region  of  Ju- 
dah.  Here,  the  advantages  of  having  a  strong  man  as  their  ally 
had  been  brought  home  to  the  Sheikhs  by  David's  presents,  as 
well  as  by  his  protection.  The  career  of  Saul  had  familiarised 
the  people  with  the  idea  of  a  monarchy.  No  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Philistines  was  to  be  feared,  for  David  was  their  trib- 
utary, and  their  power  had  just  been  firmly  established  by  the 
victory  at  Gilboa.  The  more  complete  organisation  of  Judah 
would  (as  it  seemed  to  them)  put  more  power  into  their  hands. 
They  could  hardly  imagine  David  succeeding  where  Saul  had 
failed.  We  can  understand  their  looking  on  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  encouragement,  while  he  negotiated  with  the  clans. 

The  most  important  city  in  the  region  was  Hebron,  the  capi- 
tal of  Caleb,  or  possibly  of  an  alliance  of  clans  afterward  merged 
in  Judah.  Hither  came  David  with  his  trusty  soldiers,  and  was 
recognised  as  king  by  the  Sheikhs.1     No  doubt  he  secured  the 

1  The  reader  may  supplement  the  account  of  this  part  of  David's  life  by 
auch  other  sections  of  the  Biblical  text  as  commend  themselves  to  his  judg- 
ment. With  the  adventures  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judah,  and  the  migration 
to  Gath,  there  seems  to  be  no  room  for  those  at  the  stronghold  of  Adullam, 
I  Sam.  22  !'\  25.     We  must  suppose  these  displaced  in  the  compilation. 

*  It  is  perhaps  not  too  bold  to  see  in  the  name  of  the  city  {Confederacy)  a 
reminiscence  of  its  composite  population.  The  name  Kirjath-arba  {City  of 
Four),  might  be  traced  to  the  same  origin ;  but  this  name  occurs  only  in 
very  late  documents,  and  any  argument  from  it  is  precarious . 
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citadel,  or  built  one,  where  hi*  retainer*  could  maintain  him, 
tJtuulil  the  populfti  sentiment  undergo  ->  i  bang*.  From  Hebrou 
he  could  easily  extend  hi.%  sway  over  the  BdotaitC  clans  on  the 
youth  and  over  Judah.  win*  li  lay  between  him  and  Jerusalem.  If 
Ur  w.%s  himself  .t  Jnclalnie,  hisuwn  i  Ian  would  111  I ■■■  I  *  Hog  tQ  him 
among  the  first.  The  whole  region  had  suffered  the  ills  of  u  foil 
society  where  every  il:m  is  against  every  other.  The  king*! 
peace  is  to  such  a  |>eople  more  than  an  empty  name.  The  whole 
period  on  which  wc  look  l>aek — from  the  CI  Amarna  time  down 
—had  been  conspicuously  lacking  in  peace;  ihcre  was  no  king 
in  brad,  and  every  man  did  that  which  was  ri^ht  in  his  own 
eyes.  A  king  promised  a  stable  government.  If  he  or  his  body- 
guard were  guilty  of  occasional  act*  of  oppression,  the  mass  of 
the  people  would  yet  be  better  off  than  where  they  had  no  pro- 
tector. The  king  must  keep  external  invasion  from  the  boun- 
daries, and  he  must  repress  piiv.uc  warfare  within  his  domain. 
Some  such  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  the  minds  of  the 
burghers  of  Hebron  as  they  weleomrd  David  and  anointed  him 
at  llicir  sanctuary.  King  of  Caleb  and  Judah  was  what  be  as- 
pired to  be.  Hut  he  aspired  to  a  nominal  headship  over  other 
parts  of  Israel — so  we  conclude  from  his  message  of  gratitude  to 
the  men  "I  Jabttll  r.ilir.ul.      It   would   l»e  something  for   them  in 

their  disorganised  condition  to  feel  that  there  was  the  tic  of 
blood  between  them  and  the  able  and  energetic  king  of  Hebron. 
Kick  uI  u  i  Iiimii.  .lo-v  n  imr  soun  rsntibarn*vrs  us  in  at  tempt  - 
ing  to  follow  the  history  at  this  point.  Did  David  proceed  .it 
once  to  bring  Heujumin  under  his  rule?  Against  this1  may  be 
urged  the  position  of  Jerusalem,  as  yet  unsubdued,  and  the  dif- 
Acuity  vllict)  David  would  experience  in  carrying  un  a  war  so 
far  from  hits  boM  "I  su|>|  he  Obtuse  as  the  Philistines  were— or 
Nil -«  nnfident  if  one  chooses — they  would  surely  take  the  alarm 
by  the  time  David  had  consolidated  his  power  over  the  country 
south  of  Jerusalem.  We  may*  ruijerturc,  then,  that  the  Philistines 
did  lake  the  alarm  before  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  or  of  Benja- 
min. They  made  Bethlehem  their  objective  point  ill  one  cam- 
paign as  wc  know.     At  aiiuihei    rime   iho     ittacked   Kcilali,  a 


1  Which  «ctmt  m  1*  the  themy  of  thr  llihliral  writer.  7  Sm    .*   |.  where. 
i  tllowla  ■  islsly  n  Ihi  looftatiag  d  Hrixroa,  w»  find  tbtww  with 

,V""  i        i  OOlpan    ihc  article   i»(  S.   A.  <"■»<.•  lc :    "  HAMS   (HI   the  rnmpoajtinn 
Of  ScCOOd  Samuel,"  in  (he  W«.  Jour,  StM.  luiri^.,  XVI..  pp.  145-177. 
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border  town  of  Judah.  David  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the 
fortress  of  Adullam.  From  this  stronghold  he  was  able  to  hang 
upon  the  flanks  of  the  enemy  and  finally  to  compel  them  to  re- 
treat. The  relief  of  Keilah  was  one  of  his  feats.  The  killing  of 
Goliath  in  a  duel  by  one  of  his  followers  probably  belongs  in 
the  same  connexion.1  Other  exploits  may  belong  with  this — 
the  most  pleasing  is  the  one  where  three  of  David's  men  break 
through  the  lines  of  the  Philistines  to  bring  him  a  drink  of  water 
from  Bethlehem.* 

By  what  finesse  David  lulled  his  foes  into  security  till  he  could 
strike  the  decisive  blow  we  are  not  told.  The  time  came  when 
he  could  strike  such  a  blow.  In  fact,  two  capital  engagements 
are  recorded,  one  at  Baal  Perazim,  where  the  Philistine  idols, 
which  they  had  brought  into  the  battle  with  them,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Israel;  the  other  at  Bekaim,  where  an  omen  of  Yahweh's 
presence  was  taken  from  the  "sound  of  marching  in  the  tops  of 
the  Balsams  " — doubtless  sacred  trees  in  which  the  God  was 
thought  to  reside.  The  result  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have 
been  deliverance  from  the  Philistine  overlordship.* 

1  In  Arab  warfare  it  is  very  common  for  a  Warrior  to  advance  from  the 
ranks  and  challenge  anyone  from  the  opposing  army  to  meet  him  in  single 
combat.     The  early  history  of  Islam  furnishes  several  instances. 

'The  reason  for  putting  these  exploits  here  is  that  Adullam  must  have 
been  David's  headquarters  in  his  Philistine  war.  The  duel  with  Goliath 
(which  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  us  in  1  Sam.  is  legendary 
— the  earliest  account  is  2  Sam.  21  w)  is  located  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Adullam — the  valley  of  Elan,  1  Sam.  17  s.     Keilah  was  in  the  same  region. 

■Our  text  puts  the  break  with  the  Philistines  after  the  capture  of  Jerusa- 
lem. But  it  is  incomprehensible  that  David  should  leave  his  fortress  at 
Jerusalem  to  go  down  to  Adullam.  The  account  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem 
obviously  disturbs  the  connexion  of  the  passage  in  which  it  isnow  found. 
The  valley  of  Rephaim  is  perhaps  named  from  the  gigantic  Philistines  (sons 
of  the  rapha)  who  were  overcome  there.  The  indication  of  2  Sam.  23  ", 
is  that  it  was  between  Adullam  and  Bethlehem,  and  nearer  the  former  place. 
The  current  identification  with  the  plain  that  stretches  southwestward  from 
Jerusalem  can  hardly  be  correct.  Oracles  from  sacred  trees  are  well  known 
in  other  religions.  The  rustling  of  the  sacred  oak  at  Dodona  was  regarded 
as  the  voice  of  Zeus;  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough*,  III,  p.  346;  Kvans, 
"Tree  and  Pillar  Cult,"  in  the  Journal  of  lit Heme  Studies,  XXI,  p.  106. 
Semitic  analogies  are  given  by  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the  Semites,  pp. 
126,  169,  178.  The  latter  author  finds  such  trees  in  Gen.  12*.  Judg.  9",  cf. 
Deut.  ii**.  Egyptian  analogies  are  also  found,  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptian,  p.  155. 
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The  PfcilKfirw  ramrcrign  or  campaigns  protaliljr  opened 
kind's  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  Canaan  ite  city  of  Jcrwaakt*. 
The  settlement  at  this  location  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
in  Southern  Palestine,  for  it  ts  a  stronghold  by  nature.  Two 
rocky  ridges  with  a  shallow  valley  between  them  were  on  three 
sides  so  precipitous  that  they  scarcely  needed  the  art  of  man  to 
make  them  irnpccgnable.  A  living  fountain  at  the  base  of  irie 
eastern  ridge  (Wed  the  location  of  the  first  ckxiso*.  As  time  went 
on  the  inhabitants  added  to  their  natural  tos  a  wall, 

which  the  Israelites  had  not  been  able  at  any  time  to  trail- 
great  was  the  confidence  of  the  j  conic  in  lite  place*  thai  cvrn 
against  David's  veterans  they  manned  the  wall  with  their  lame 
and  blind,  believing  these  to  be  sufficient  defender*.  Whether 
there  may  not  have  been  some  Israelites  unfed  as  clients  in  the 
lower  town  before  the  time  of  David  is  a  question  easier  to  raise 
than  to  answer.  The  fact  that,  though  captured  by  Judah,  the 
rity  was  always  courted  to  Benjamin  night  argue  for  the  affirma- 
tive.1 

The  over-confidence  o(  the  garrison  was  its  ruin.  David's 
seasoned  soldiers  took  the  place  by  storm.  His  clemency  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  Araunah,  a  Jebusite,  was  in  peaceable  jmsscssion 
of  his  landed  property  at  a  later  time.  Very  possibly  David  did 
not  at  once  take  up  his  residence  in  the  MWljf  eonqutfttd  city. 
It  would  l>e  of  twe  to  him  m  a  frontier  fortress,  and  then  as  a 
basis  from  which  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Benjamin,  while 
he  retained  his  residence  at  Hebron.1 

As  we  have  seen,  Inhbaal,  a  son  of  Saul,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  by  Abner.  his  cousin,  the  commander  of  .Saul's  army.  Ab- 
ner  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  energy  and  ability.  What  ar- 
rangement he  mode  with  the  Phllfel  ncs  wc  do  not  know,  but 
some  shadow  of  power  must  have  lieen  left  to  Ifbbaal,  even  over 
BcDJMaln  To  avoid  the  humiliation  of  witnentng  Philistine  tax- 
gatherers  or  garrisons   in  his  court,  wc  can   hardly  wonder  that 

1  I  ir  Dam  ftbM  %wm\  In  he  an  UIOUBtMU  ftfHiicMnn  (mm  0M  rUn  tiitti* 
ol  the  inhabitant*— the  Jcbunitaw.  The  name  JeruKalem  it  older  than  the  Is- 
raelii* inv»M  om 

•Thr  lireriiurr  un  the  topography  and  history  of  Jcniaalem  I*  enormous. 
The  nriklri  in  Hastiogs1  DittitMtry  of  thr  fitbtt  nnd  in  the   AvrtvinatwVd 

May  be  tMti*uhed.      Trwre  tecim   to  be  iuli*lantial    unanimity  in  th« 
vi«wihaUheoripnalcilyvUhcJcbu*ilctaJidoi  David  wa>  on  the  | 
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Ishbaal '  preferred  to  fix  his  capital  across  the  Jordan,  where  a  loyal 
Israelite  population  was  still  found.  Of  course,  he  claimed  juris- 
diction over  all  that  had  belonged  to  his  father.  The  Hebrew 
writer  enumerates  Gilead,  Asher,  Jezreel,  Ephraim,  and  Ben- 
jamin as  making  up  his  kingdom.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
his  power  was  more  than  nominal  over  Asher  and  Jezreel. 

Whatever  piety  David  may  have  felt  toward  Saul,  he  had  no  scru- 
ples about  making  war  upon  his  successor."  The  success  against  the 
Philistines  and  the  possession  of  Jerusalem  stimulated  his  ambi- 
tion to  unite  all  Israel  in  a  single  kingdom,  of  which  he  should 
be  the  head.  The  plan  was  statesmanlike,  even  if  moved  by  per- 
sonal ambition.  The  union  of  Israel  was  essential  if  the  people 
were  to  have  a  future,  and  true  union  could  come  only  in  a  mon- 
archy. Ishbaal  was  not  man  enough  either  to  unite  the  people  in 
loyalty  to  himself  or  to  throw  off  the  Philistine  yoke.  David 
was  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  ambitious  to  ex- 
ercise those  powers  against  the  enemies  of  Yahweh.  The  first 
thing  was  to  consolidate  the  tribes.  Ishbaal  stood  in  the  way. 
Saul  had  been  respected  as  king  by  the  grace  of  God,  but  a  king 
by  the  grace  of  Abner  had  no  such  claims. 

The  offensive  was  taken  by  David,  as  we  may  judge  on  finding 
the  only  battle  recorded  for  us  taking  place  on  Benjamite  ground, 
near  Gibeon.  The  force  employed  on  David's  side  was  the  band 
of  seasoned  soldiers  which  had  accompanied  him  in  his  exile  and 
now  had  become  his  standing  army.  They  were  under  command 
of  Joab,  David's  nephew,  whose  courage  at  the  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  given  him  promotion  to  the  generalship  of  the  army. 
We  must  judge  the  foray  into  Benjamin  like  an  Arab  Emir's 
raid  upon  his  neighbours — he  can  thereby  keep  his  troops  busy, 
secure  booty,  perhaps  harry  another  clan  into  asking  his  alliance. 
The  defence  in  this  case  was  in  the  hands  of  Abner,  who  is  rep- 
resented as  having  the  servants  of  Ishbaal  under  his  command. 
The  phrase  would  imply  enlisted  soldiers.  But  they  could  hardly 
have  been  the  veterans  of  Saul's  army,  for  these  had  perished 
with  their  master  at  Gilboa. 

1 1  assume  that  Ishbaal  was  the  original  form  of  the  name,  which  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  scribes  to  Ishbosheth  {Man  of  Shame).  Other  theories 
have  been  advanced,  but  seem  precarious. 

s  It  is  perhaps  significant  that  in  speaking  of  the  death  of  Ishbaal,  David 
does  not  dm  the  title  Anointed  of  Yahweh. 
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An  'In-  ;m  i  f.ii  u  in-  i  ..I  ir  down  to  us'  the  two  parties  are  seen 
at  the  jtrcat  rcscrvoil  near  Oibeoo.  V-.  tliey  fate  each  other 
AluiLt  pro|x»e*  thai  the  matter  be  settled  by  a  tournament  of  I 
ii.'w  |  n  k.-i  am  dub  l>efore  the  main  engagement  are  not  un- 
common in  oiiciu.il  warfare,  as  wv  havr  aUr.uly  mued  Joab 
consents,  twelve  men  are  chosen  on  each  side,  and  the  two  com- 
neel  hi  mmIiI  kI  ill.*  .iiiim'..  Iln' result  |g  indecisive— the 
i  h. impious  fall  rirad  together,  with  DO  survivor  to  claim  the 
victory  on  either  side.1  A  general  engagement  follows,  in  which 
Al  ict  and  hiv  men  are  put  to  flight.  The  only  i  undent  which 
is  preserved  to  us  it  the  death  of  Asahel  at  the  hand  of  Abner. 
ThODgh  done  in  scll-dcfencc  and  in  open  battle,  this  becomes  a 
reason  for  blood-revenge  on  the  part  of  Joab,  Asnhcl's  brother. 
How  the  revenue  is  taken  M  learn  later.  For  the  present  we  are 
■Bowed  lu  inlet  lint  Aluict  and  his  parly  would  have  been  corn- 
plctcly  exterminated  had  not  the  leader  called  for  quarter.  His 
plea  is  based  on  the  unity  of  blood  in  Israel  and  Judah.  1  he 
;i|i|H-;il  is  heeded  by  Joab,  wln>  t:\\U  o(T  his  men  and  returns  to 
Hebron. 

We  must  nppOM  that  the  battle  ib  only  one  out  of  a  number 
that  were  fought  before  the  final  surrender  of  Israel  to  DftfSd. 
Il.it  the  proc  cm  extended  over  a  considerable  time,  is  directly 
stated  by  the  historian,  who  adds  that  the  house  of  Saul  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  while  David  was  growing  stronger  and 
BUODgQ  Nothing  Mil  tecilN  like  sticcejH,  ami  we  i  an  not  wonder 
that  the  conviction  made  its  way  in  Israel  that  David  was  the  man 
for  the  hour.  The  course  of  events  was  hastened  by  a  ijuarrel  be- 
tween Ishbaal  Uld  his  supi>orier.  The  woman  tn  the  rase  was  a 
concubine  of  Saul,  named  Ri/.pah.  According  to  ancient  Semit- 
ic custom,  a  man's  wives  are  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  go  to  his 
heirs  on  his  death."  Abner  took  possession  of  Ri/|cih  in  defiance 
nf  the  right  of  Ishbaal.  The  m  I  i  mild  lie  interpreted  only  as  a 
trespass  ;  it  was  therefore  an  open  declaration  that  the  Major 
Dorao  knew  himself  to  be  strong  enough  to  disregard  common 


1  It  i»  poMJbh  thai  two  VWatl  hwr  OOObUCd  t>y  the  tradition,  for 

tlir  narrative  us  il  *uwN  dott  MM  scad  smoothly. 

1  Tin*  K  annul  legend  of  the  I  loratu1  and  CurUrii  is  compared  with  (fab  l>y 
Win  Ww.  Ciwk.  Ir.ifh,  II,  p.  194  f, 

"Thf  evidence  i*  j-iven  by  \V.  Ii.  Smith,  Kinshif  anJ  Marriage,  pp. 
96-91, 
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DO  and  the  claim  of  his  master.  Weak  men  arc  proverbi- 
al prerogative,  and  least  willing  to  recognise  Lhfl  fact 
!»!  their  own  weakness.  Ishbaal  railed  Abner  u>  BCCOUlltj  bui 
the  uulv  reply  lie  p.it  w«*  *  taunt,  and  a  declaration  of  re- 
volt. To  thir.  he  had  nothing  to  reply.  The  tad  leem  to  Lie 
that  Abner  wa*  getting  tired  ol  ■>  taring  Struggle,  Ha  IMI  BCck- 
[K|  a  pretext  tu  ^0  over  to  David.  His  influence  in  Benjamin 
was  considerable — perhaps  it  was  worth  souiethu.k'  Mrltfa  lUc 
Sheikhs  of  the  other  tribe*.  He  could  at  leant  negotiate  with 
David  iiml  sci  in-  Ins  own   future. 

Hence  his  mcwjgc  to  David,  which  contained  a  round  promise 
to  bring  all  Israel  over  to  bin  in  can  MRU  could  I  x- agreed 
BpOO  David  insisted,  :k  a  preliminary,  th.it  Saul's  daughter 
Hit  !ul.  the  wife  of  his  youth,  should  be  returned  to  him — she 
had  been  married  to  another  soon  alter  David'u  flight  from 
r.iheah.  Was  David  moved  by  sentiment  ?  Had  he  cherished 
the  memory  of  her  affection  through  all  these  years?  Or,  was  he 
simply  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  thai  attached  to  hi  in  in 
another  i  lan'l  |>otHtt8ing  what  he  bad  I  ekla  M  Ott  a 
only  jmlitiY  —  did  he  think  his  |)o<ses»ion  of  Saul's  daughter 
would  strengthen  his  position  aa  Saul's  successor?  We  arc  en- 
m  !  ie  dark  in  the  endeavour  to  tOAWtl  tlMM  ipiestioiiB. 
The  demand  was  made,  and  Abner  battened  to  nrreric  to  it. 
luniiiiU  ||  ma  made  to  Ishbaal.  the  execution  wa,\  intrusted  to 
Abner.  r\»vililv  the  afl'uir  was  purposely  planned  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  Aimer  a  good  pretext  for  Halting  David.  The 
distress  of  the  woman's  husband  is  vividly  set  before  us.  What 
her  own  ftcfiDgl  were,  we  arc  not  told  ;  but  we  can  readily  sec 
thit  her  introduction  to  the  court  of  KebrOD  COOld  not  have 
Ihvii  m  iv  happv  Her  harsh  words  to  David  at  the  time  of  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Ark,  were  probably  the  breaking  out  o(  lofig 
pent-up  feelinp.1 

The  arrangement  let  ween  Davi(!  and  Aimer  was  easily  made. 
The  king  knew  the  value  of  the  uum  with  whom  he  w«  dealing. 
A  feafct  was  held  to  ratify  the  compact   between  them.'     Abner 

1  7  S«m    j  *"*  CMttfol    DM  account  of  Abrnr'*   tfrtpMi.  hi*  tioai.-n.   m-t 

ih     Tht  nmmtht  li  not  free  into  dMSculaWi  but  iliere  to 
Mtn  ftqpfttko  n-miln  »Uteinenis 

rihi  ml  feait  h  whir  wr  rxpCCl  CO  Rldb  an  occasion,  hut  jimbahly  all 
IMiU  were   tunfuisl  in  thlfl  j«fiod. 
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agreed  to  usrhts  InJhenCBj  with  rhr  Sheikhs  in  favour  of  David. 
The  king,  on  his  port,  most  have  agreed  to  reward  Abner  with  a 
Ugh  |'lacc  at  court  Perhaps,  he  already  felt  tht  LtKOavenltMB 
of  having  too  jwwerful  a  servant,  stir  h  as  we  know  Joab  to  haw 
I*ccji  ;  in  which  tax  he  was  hoping  to  use  Abner  as  a  GOV 
poise.  One  thing,  however,  mu»i  have  been  discussed.  Abncr 
was  irt  blood-feud  with  Joab  on  account  of  the  death  of  A 
Tlierc  MUM  have  bttn  some  pfedgC  of  security  OO  the  part  of 
the  king,  an  assurance  that  the  king's  peace  was  stronger  than 
tribal  claims,  and  that  the  king*s  peace  would  be  made  effective  in 
his  favour.  Ii  would  imply  gro>«  carelessness  to  leave  this 
point  untouched  in  the  negotiations. 

Whatever  assurances  jxissed  between  the  parties  on  this  point, 
they  reckoned  without  their  host.  Joab  had  been  *em  with  his 
tiuops  on  an  expedition*  so  thai  Abncr's  visit  might  be  Dade 
without  disturbance.  Returning  soon  after  Abner  had  taken  his 
departure,  he  learned  what  had  occurred.  It  could  not  be  pleas- 
ing to  him  to  have  at  court  a  possible  rival  and  8  certs  a  enemy. 
Whether  he  fathomed  David's  inner  purpose  or  not,  he  needed 
no  concurrent  motive  to  seek  Abner's  blood — the  most  sacred 
duty  of  a  clansman  resied  upon  him  ;  for  blood-revenge  makes 
iiv  demand  imisi  stringently  on  the  nearest  kin.  and  one's  own 
brother  is  nearest  of  all.  The  severest  regulations  of  Moham- 
med, enforced  by  the  mictions  of  religion,  fatted  In  some  in- 
stances to  control  his  followers  iii  this  matter,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  David,  a  recently  elected  monarch,  should  fail  to 
make  the  king's  peace  binding  in  the  face  of  natural  impulse 
reinforced  by  tribal  morality.  Joab  was  impetuous  and  unscru- 
pulous. His  expostulation  with  David  showed  the  freedom 
which  he  enjoyed  at  court.  He  doubtless  felt  that  David,  him- 
self a  kinsman,  was  unfaithful  to  his  blond  in  giving  Abner  a 
safe-condurt.  The  safe-conduct  did  not  avail  with  him.  Send- 
ing for  Abncr  on  the  pretext  that  some  matters  of  detail  were  yet 
to  be  arranged,  he  took  him  aside  in  the  city  gate.  His  brother 
Abbhsj  kept  off  any  meddlers,  and  Joab  took  his  revenge  by 
Stabbing  Abncr  to  the  heart.  The  only  thing  strange  in  the 
matter  is  the  security  which  Abner  seems  to  have  felt.  Perhaj* 
he  was  intoxicated  with  the  prospect  of  the  new  honours  he  was 
alxmt  to  receive  at  the  hand  of  David 
David  was  innocent  in  the  matter,  and  his  indignation  at  the 
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violation  of  the  king's  peace  showed  itself  in  the  violence  of 
his  language.  In  strong  objurgation  he  wished  upon  Joab's  de- 
scendants filthy  diseases,  physical  weakness,  effeminacy,  and 
poverty.  But  he  did  not  venture  to  punish  the  offender.  He 
could  not  get  along  without  Joab.  Doubtless  his  conscience  was 
somewhat  divided  against  itself.  Tribal  morality  was  still  strong, 
and  the  common  sense  of  the  people  would  uphold  Joab.  To  set 
up  a  new  code  might  even  endanger  the  throne.  To  purge  him- 
self from  the  suspicion  of  having  been  an  accomplice,  however, 
the  king  himself  followed  the  bier  of  the  slain  man  and  composed 
a  dirge  for  the  occasion : l 

"  Should  Abner  die  as  dies  the  fool  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  bound, 
Thy  feet  not  brought  into  fetters  ! 
As  one  falls  before  ruthless  men  thou  didst  falL" 

The  death  of  Abner  threw  the  kingdom  of  Ishbaal  into  confu- 
sion, for  the  incompetency  of  the  king  became  manifest.  Two 
soldiers  of  fortune,  enlisted  in  his  service,  thought  to  make  their 
personal  profit  out  of  the  situation  by  the  assassination  of  the 
unfortunate  monarch.  It  is  possible  that  they  had  other  reasons 
for  the  deed.,  Their  reception  by  David  when  they  appeared  at 
Hebron  was  different  from  their  anticipation.  The  king's  sense 
of  justice  conspired  with  his  interest  to  discourage  assassination, 
and  the  self-confessed  criminals  were  executed  on  the  spot.* 
Their  hands  and  feet,  as  the  guilty  instruments  of  the  crime  and 

1  The  reader  will  notice  the  closeness  with  which  this  account  has  followed 
the  Biblical  text.  The  greater  part  of  2  Sam.  comes  from  an  old  and  well- 
informed  source,  which,  however,  is  not  as  homogeneous  as  has  sometimes 
been  assumed.  In  the  section  just  reproduced  (2  8-3  *•)  there  are  some  un- 
erennesses  due  to  interpolation.  The  most  disturbing  is  3  ""'•,  which  repre- 
sents Abner  as  having  made  considerable  effort  to  promote  David's  cause 
before  he  went  to  Hebron.  This  seems  improbable,  and,  besides,  the  para- 
graph interrupts  the  thread  of  the  story. 

•  The  obscure  notice  a  Sam.  4  "  seems  designed  to  explain  that  the  assas- 
sins were  not  full-blooded  Benjamites,  but  clients.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  Betroth  ites  were  among  the  Gibeonites  attacked  by  Saul,  in  which 
case  these  men  had  revenge  to  take. 

1  Winckler  supposes  the  statement  legendary,  influenced  by  the  story  of  the 
Amalekite  in  2  Sam.  1.  I  should  prefer  to  consider  this  the  original-  An 
exact  historical  parallel  from  the  life  of  Ahmed  Ibn  TnlQo  is  given  by 
Stihelin,  L*t*n  Davids  (1866},  p.  28. 
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the  escape,  were  exposed  to  view  in  a  public  place.     The  he* 
of  Uhhaal,  on  Ihc  other  hand,  was  cjrclully  l-uruvl  in   ihc 
of  Aimer,  his  kinsman.     The  conduct  of  David  toward  the  house 
of  Saul  (rives  no  occasion  for  adverse  eniiuani. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  kingdom  could  not  fail  to  benefit 
by  the  death  of  KIiImuI.  The  par  I y  of  Still  VIS  left  wfthOQl  x 
Competent  lie.nl.  Jiiii.irli.n;  ,  nub  «n\  w.is  .1  nipple.  The  ions 
of  Rupah,  of  whom  we  hear  later,  were  of  inferior  blood  on  the 
mother's  -tide  The  sons  of  Mcnb  WW  "vkoned  to  their  fath- 
er's triltc.  No  doubt  the  trm|«-r  of  benjamin  was  sih  li  ihat  any 
near  relative  of  Saul  who  had  the  ([ualitics  of  leadership  could 
have  rallied  the  tribe  to  his  support,  But  BIN  h  a  man  did  not 
appear.  If  Israel  were  to  In?  united — and  the  course  of  events 
made  this  increasingly  necessary — David  was  the  only  possibility. 
Hence  the  Sheikhs,  no  doubt  alter  long  debate  among  themselves, 
came  to  him  and  recognised  him  as  king.  The  prtx-rss  probably 
went  on  gradually  for  a  number  of  years.  The  step  was  often 
taken  reluctantly,  sometimes  under  compulsion,  sometimes  has- 
tened by  concessions  on  David's  |>art.  It  is  a  lott  10  history  that 
we  have  not  tlie  details,  and  als»  that  ihefC  btt  tome  down  tu>  us 
no  copy  of  the  ■•  covenant"  which  war.  entered  into.'  The  ex- 
istence of  such  an  agreement  (whether;  on]  or  written  makes  no 
Special  dlfltrcnrc)  shuws  thai  ihr  kin*;  wa>  not  regarded  as  an 
absolute  monarch.  The  Sheikhs  made  some  effort  to  protect 
the  liberties  of  the  tribe*.  Moreover,  they  did  not  regard  the 
recognition  nf  rhr  monarch  as  a  pledge  to  continue  his  dynasty 
on  the  throne.  The  renewal  of  the  constitution  (if  this  be  Ml 
too  large  a  word)  was  exacted  at  each  new  coronation.  The 
parallel  in  the  early  Caliphate,  where  the  monarch  was  elected  by 
the  suffrages  of  the  Moslems,  will  occur  to  everyone. 

Thfi  Hebrew  historian's  lack  of  interest  in  what  we  should  call 
political  or  constitutional  history,  leaves  us  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing the  measures  thai  Davit!  took  to  unify  his  kingdom.  Some 
such  measures  he  must  have  taken,  Israel  was  a  congeries  of 
clans,  only  feebly  conscious  of  their  common  blood.  Some  of 
them  were  largely  made  tip  of  Caiumnm-  elements.     Their  jeal- 


1  The  compact  ww   mfltlc   in  Hebron  u  btfttfl  Vulwch  "  (2  6*10.  5  *|,  and 

lift  Viri  jiicc^'k  1  •']     Atmcr.  pvrhAp*  u»  (cpicsctttativt  \A 

ihc  tribes,  i"  "  ";  ibuuiili  wr  mu«i  rmt  low  »ij*lit  uf  the  ptmiuility  (bat 
Ihr  p— *Jtf  MOt-g  to  dilTflreni  document*. 
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oleics  of  each  other  were  notorious.  Ephraim  had  never  taken 
kindly  to  the  leadership  of  any  other  tribe;  Benjamin  was  only 
half  won  over  to  the  new  king ;  the  wars  between  David  and 
Ishbaal  must  have  left  many  a  feud  unsettled.  It  was  probably 
in  view  of  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  that  David  removed  his 
capital  to  Jerusalem.  The  location  was  excellent — a  fortress  that 
could  easily  be  made  impregnable,  midway  between  Hebron,  the 
capital  of  the  south,  and  Shechem,  the  capital  of  Ephraim,  with- 
out historic  associations  that  could  arouse  the  jealousy  of  any 
tribe,  on  the  border  of  Benjamin,  where  he  could  keep  an  eye 
on  that  unruly  tribe.  The  command  of  the  highway  from  north 
to  south  was  also  important;  less  so  the  command  of  the  road 
from  Joppa  to  Jericho.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  when  David 
strengthened  the  citadel  and  removed  his  residence  thither.  The 
history  of  the  city  since  his  time  has  justified  his  choice.  Even 
after  the  northern  tribes  had  revolted  from  the  house  of  David, 
no  king  ever  thought  of  returning  to  Hebron. 

The  choice  of  Jerusalem,  then,  is  one  of  the  steps  taken  to  con- 
solidate the  kingdom.  We  are  tempted  to  put  alongside  of  it 
the  removal  of  the  Ark  to  the  new  capital.1  But  in  doing  this  we 
should  be  importing  into  the  transaction  the  ideas  of  a  later  time. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  David  had  no  idea  of  making  a 
single  central  sanctuary  for  the  whole  country.  In  his  time  the 
land  was  full  of  sanctuaries.  They  were  on  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree,  as  a  later  prophet  informs  us,  and  up  to 
this  time  no  one  had  any  idea  that  they  were  not  all  legitimate 
places  of  worship  for  all  Israel.  What  David  had  in  mind  was 
to  secure  for  his  own  residence — in  fact  for  his  own  chapel — the 
ancient  palladium  of  Israel.  It  was  probably  not  the  only  sacred 
object  that  would  grace  the  new  place  of  worship.  Abiathar, 
who  had  carried  the  ephod  in  the  wilderness  campaigns,  was 
priest  of  the  royal  house,  and  naturally  we  suppose  that  he 
brought  his  ephod  with  him.  But  the  Ark  had  been  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin.  Though  it  had 
remained  in  comparative  obscurity  since  the  time  when  the  Phil- 
istines had  returned  it  to  its  own  territory,  it  was  still  venerable 
from  its  antiquity,  and  might  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  rec- 
onciliation of  the  northern  tribes.  Doubtless,  also,  David  was 
moved  by  a  desire  to  have  in  his  citadel  such  a  pledge  of  the 
'jSam.  6l-». 
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presence  of  Yalweh.     Its  ancient  reputation  at  a  leader  in  battlt 
mi  kiiuwu  tu  In  in.  tnd  wc  fintl  him  bending  it  on  some  of 
campaigns  later       1'icty  and  worldly  interest  seem  to  have 
bined  to  recommend  the  removal. 

|)avid  ami  Ins  mm  therefore  went  t*i  H;tn1  Jtidnli  to  bring  up 
the  Ark.  The  two  sons  of  ib  guardian  accompanied  it,  and, 
after  the  manner  of  the  I'hiliatinc*,  it  was  carried  OH  I  Cafl  which 
had  never  been  profaned  by  any  other  work.1  David  and  a  select 
choll  ui' musicians  joined  iiiauiiga  of  religions  c.\aIlaLiun  ltclbre  it 
Tint  the  joy  was  marred  l>y  an  untoward  accident.  The  procession 
had  already  readied  Jerusalem,  and  was  dimbiCg  up  the  ascent  to 
the  citadel,  when  the  oxen  sltp|Hfd  in  the  miry  street.  Tlie  cart 
shook  and  the  Ark  seemed  about  to  fall,  when  l'/;ah,  who  was 
walking  t>y  its  side,  put  out  his  hand  to  steady  it.  By  what  the 
ftpKUlOB  interpreted  as  an  art  of  God,  the  rash  man  fell  dead 
on  the  spot.  Wc  cu  hardly  wonder  that  David  wa&an;.i>  when 
he  saw  his  care  repaid  by  such  an  outbreak,  or  that  he  feared  to 
have  so  incomprehensible  a  God  near  him.  The  nearest  house  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  belonged  to  Obcd-edom,  one  of  David's 
Philistine  mercenaries.  Hither  the  sacred  and  dangerous  object 
was  brought,  and  here  it  was  leit,  Che  aim  of  the  day's  work  being 
iin:ittained. 

Such  is  the  story  wc  find  in  our  record,  and,  iu  spite  of  some 
difficulties,1  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ac- 
cept it  as  substantially  correct.  The  anger  of  Yahweh  was  in- 
deed unaccountable,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  Uutth  violated 
any  regulation  or  tradition  then  in  existence.     But  unaccounta- 

'  SUliclin,  Ltt-t<>  /',../,  p,  19  maft)  of  sacred  wagons  among  the 
Mirpnicians  ('  irthaginiansi,  but  I  am  110I  able  lo  verify  the  reference  or 
(d  confirm  the  statement  from  other  source*. 

1  rite  opening  statement  (3  Sam.  6'),  teem*  to  be  part  ol  another  narra- 
tive; it  it  'Jiffkult  to  suppose  that  Kirjath  jcarim,  «i  which  wc  left  the  Ark 
In  the  mne  <>(  SaaaaL  ll  the  same  as  Baal  Judah.  which  MMDU  to  to  the 
place  where  Ilaviil  finds  it  Fot  these  reasons,  anfl  oOVr-.  I  hrynr  (article 
"Ark"  in  the  Arte.  Bib.)  thinks  it  more  probable  that  DavM  captured  the 
Art*  from  the  Philistine*,  bringing  it  from  the  house  of  Obcd  *dom  la  Gafh. 
but  it  seems  to  me  Impossible  to  suppose  tint  a  II   ta  n  autlioi  of  *  Utcr 

tim*  voald  have  rnrnHtti  Obtd  KloiBi  •>  OlR&fi  ittong  DaelrTi  mm,  ami 

made  Ma  rnidr  in  Jrnualrtn,  11  n N-v v  \-.<-  tear*  COOipailtd  by  the  locti  *>>  t.tdo. 
The  death  of  ITsiah  i»  indeed  Byatenou*,  but  not  entirely  inexplicable.  In 
the  view*  ilicu  held  uf  the  saucdncss  of  the  Aik.  the  imns  own  terror  at  hit 
rish  act  It  enough  to  account  for  the  stroke  that  came  upun  hiru. 
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bility  was  then  attributed  to  the  God  of  Israel.  What  He  did 
here  was  only  in  line  with  what  the  people  had  observed  else- 
where. The  prophets  had  not  yet  arisen  to  teach  that  the  divine 
acts  were  not  arbitrary  but  were  motived  by  righteousness. 

After  three  months'  experiment,  it  became  evident  that  Yah  wen's 
anger  was  to  have  no  further  ill-effects.  The  prosperity  of  Obed- 
edom  and  his  household  became  the  subject  of  common  remark. 
David  was  not  minded  to  lose  such  advantages,  and  he  resolved 
to  bring  the  giver  home  to  himself.  This  time,  to  avoid  further 
accident,  the  Ark  was  carried  up  the  hill  on  men's  shoulders. 
The  solemn  procession  was  again  formed,  with  the  king  at  its 
head.  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  that  Yahweh  was  disposed 
to  go,  a  sacrifice  was  offered.1  With  shoutings  and  trumpetings 
the  train  entered  the  fortress,  the  king  in  advance  whirling  and 
leaping  in  the  sacred  dance,  clothed  in  the  primitive  garment 
usually  worn  by  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary.  Yahweh  was  in- 
troduced into  the  tent  prepared  for  Him,  lavish  sacrifices  were 
offered,  and  provisions  for  a  feast  were  distributed  to  the  people. 

Thus  was  consecrated  a  spot  destined  to  become  famous  in  the 
world's  history.  The  Ark  was  connected  by  tradition  with  Israel's 
past ;  it  now  became  the  central  object  of  the  royal  sanctuary. 
That  sanctuary  became  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  the 
Ark  continued  its  chief  and  central  sacrum.  To  a  later  time  it 
continued  to  be  the  unique  symbol  of  the  divine  presence,  and  the 
pledge  of  the  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  His  people.  Little 
of  this  was  in  David's  thought ;  he  builded  wiser  than  he  knew.' 

The  author  of  our  account  gives  us  a  glimpse  into  the  harem 
as  a  supplement  to  his  story.*  Michal,  Saul's  daughter,  had  no 
understanding  of  her  husband's  religious  fervour,  though  it  was 
not  unlike  what  she  must  have  witnessed  in  her  own  father. 
Watching  the  procession  from  her  lattice,  she  marked  only  the 

1  Doubtless  by  the  king's  own  hand.  We  know  that  Saul  offered  sacrifice, 
and  in  the  sacred  character  conferred  by  anointing,  the  king  would  find  his 
right  to  act  as  priest.  Later  times  drew  the  line  more  strictly.  Assyrian 
parallels  are  given  by  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  I, 
p.  64.  The  story  of  Melchizedek  shows  how  easily  even  a  late  writer  joins 
the  offices  of  priest  and  king. 

■To  the  account  we  have  been  considering  a  late  writer  has  appended  a 
Messianic  promise,  introduced  by  a  statement  of  David's  desire  to  build  a 
permanent  temple,  a  Sam.  7. 

•aS*m.  6"-*. 
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violation  of  conventional  decency  a*  the  king,    uhtly  cloth 
Ifitpcd  ind  whirled   before  the  Ark.      Her  nrcottic  pCtl 

ie  m*i  the  houso  was  perhaps  the  expression  of  iome?thiiM 
more  than  raomcDtary  feeling.  I '■»■  kiuuS  reply,  with  its  rc- 
miiiilerol  bar  father's  dynasty  antl  its  full,  was  DOt  calculated  to 

roton id  real  log     The  pennaDeni  etitacgeoieni  that  resulted 

wm  only  too  natural. 

.Vs  has  already  been  intimated,  wfi  would  readily  s[>are  some  of 
the  t.tniii  v  history  In  vhh  h  oat  authon  are  [nuraicdi  if  oni*.  tc 
Could  have  •  »  i  IcaiCI  view  i)f  political  events.  All  that  we  learn 
al>out  David's  foreign  policy  is,  that  after  his  defeat  of  the  l'hil- 
EHhMi  lie  turned  till  arm-  igBiasi  the  people  beyond  the  Jordan. 
attacking  Moah  he  treated  then  with  great  severity.  Two- 
Bbirdl  of  the  mala  arc  said  to  have  been  put  to  the  sword.  For 
this  cruelty  some  special  provocation  has  been  looked  for — 
treachery  against  David's  family  has  been  suggested  for  one 
thing.1  But  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  hypothesis  o(  the  kind  is 
necessary.  The  Old  Testament  gfvOO  evidence  enough  of  the 
bloody  character  of  the  wars  carried  on  in  those  days.  If  we 
may  trust  a  later  writer,"  Edom  was  even  more  severely  treated. 
What  was  left  of  these  tribes  was  made  tributary,  and  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  embody  them  in  the  kingdom 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  embodied  in  it. 
The  case  of  the  Ammonites  was  different.  They  gave  social 
provocation,  find  thusc  of  them  who  survived  the  war  were  put 
at  hard  labour.  Their  allies  in  the  region  of  Lebanon  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute.'  Thus  David  became  king  over  a  respecta- 
ble territory,  but  one  in  which  the  heterogeneous  clement*  were 
likely  to  fall  apart  when  the  controlling  hand  of  the  monarch 
loosened  it*  gflUp.     The  greetings  of  Ibl,  king  of  Harnaih,  and 

'The  rnigifiutit-.il  bMcrtum  in  I  Sun  ;?.  1-1  th<-  rflret  tlm  Pnvid  intrmied 
lu»  lather  mid  mother  to  ihccarc  ol  the  Kingot  Moal>  gives  no  basis  tor  the 

■  i  KitiK»i  n  u,  where  wr  jit?  told  tlut  J<wl»  *Icw  |jj  8m  mil'v  Winckler 
BQppOM  with  Mffil  j.T.iL.iliiliiy  ih;it  in  tin-  first  campaign  farftH  hat'.  U-rn 
rl«r«i0d.  and  that  the  *ev*riiy  of  Joab  was  eiercned  in  revenue.  AttUH  l  *- 
ItrxHt  hun^f "    T    4 

•a  Sam.  io'-u  *,  la1*-".  From  a  later  pawnee  w<  learn  thai  Shobi  Icn 
b  g*ft  DavM  Mil-ntAntinl  aid  and  COtofofl  falfog  thl  rrvuli  .i(  r\bSft!08l 

i  ii&d  ,  tfK  •*")     it  rfeti  Dot  Naai  pMrnniptaani  to  mppou  that  i>iv»i  had 

nude  liitn  gu»«rnor  o{  Amman  alter  the  dclcai  had  eaecutiou  vl  his  brother 
ItAmin. 


had. 
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perhaps  of  the  king  of  Tyre  welcomed  him  into  the  circle  of 
monarchs.  According  to  the  Hebrew  writer,  Toi  sent  him  pres- 
ents, and  the  king  of  Tyre  offered  him  artificers,  Phoenicia  be- 
ing for  in  advance  of  Israel  in  the  mechanic  arts. 

The  court  was  organised  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  in  the 
kingdom  of  Saul.  David  himself  was,  of  course,  the  chief  jus- 
tice, and  was  accessible  to  all  his  people.  The  case  of  the  wise 
woman  of  Tekoah  is  enough  to  show  this,  and  Absalom's  insinua- 
tion of  lack  of  due  attention  on  the  king's  part  to  cases  of  wrong 
must  be  taken  as  the  demagogue's  perversion  of  the  truth  in  his 
own  interest.  We  hear  now,  for  the  first  time,  of  an  officer  whose 
business  it  was  to  keep  track  of  public  affairs — a  monitor  for  the 
king.  Perhaps  the  Wezir  of  the  Caliphate  would  fairly  represent 
him.  Two  chief  military  officers  are  named — Joab  over  the  army, 
and  Benaiah  over  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites.  We  can  un- 
derstand this  only  by  assuming  that  Joab  was  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  led  the  whole  effective  force  of  the  nation  when  it 
was  called  out,  while  Benaiah  was  the  second  in  command.  The 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  were  the  body-guard,  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries recruited,  as  the  name  indicates,  among  foreigners, 
chiefly  Philistines.  The  nucleus  of  the  force  was  David's  band 
of  followers  in  the  wilderness.  A  picked  force  of  thirty  men 
was  distinguished  by  a  separate  organisation  under  their  own 
commander.  We  hear  also  of  a  scribe,  apparently  the  king's 
private  secretary,  and  two  priests  are  now  counted  among  the 
court  officers.  One  of  these  was  Abiathar,  the  survivor  of  Saul's 
massacre  at  Nob,  who  had  carried  the  ephod  during  the  wilder- 
ness sojourn.  The  other,  Zadok,  was  promoted  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us.  The  royal  chapel  seems  to  have  had  other  func- 
tionaries, among  whom  David's  sons  were  enrolled.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  we  hear  of  an  overseer  of  the  forced  labour,  show- 
ing the  way  in  which  the  king  construed  his  prerogative.  There 
was  also  a  council  whose  members  were  called  Friends  of  the 
King.     They  were  entertained  regularly  at  the  royal  table.1 

As  we  should  expect  in  an  oriental  monarch,  when  David's 
power  and  wealth  increased,  he  increased  also  his  harem.1     In 

1  The  list  of  officers  given  in  a  Sam.  ao**-*  and  less  fully  in  8'*-"  may 
readily  be  supplemented  from  other  parts  of  the  narrative. 

1  Mohammed  again  furnishes  a  parallel,  both  in  the  increase  of  his  estab- 
lishment and  in  the  sudden  passion  which  seized  him  for  his  neighbour'*  wiff 
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mh:i|i.!i!m»i!  w\  h  SdEoboh  liK  tfuhlishment  wm  modest  cnotij 
Six  wives  are  known  to  us  by  name  before  tin.'  removal  tojerusa- 
!:■  n(  not  in  i:   1'ii       At  Jerusalem  headded  COOeida 

to  lie  11  um tier.  It  i*  not  improbable  tlu:  lie  entered  into  alliance 
with  neighbouring  monarch*  by  marriage,  but  our  sources  record 
Qllly  Ci  •'    ii'i.uu.       A!  wilom'a  mother  was  a  prlnccfe 

— probably  a  Philistine  district.'     Rabbinical  ingenult)  covin 

eighteen  wives  and  concubine-*  in  David's  ota!.li.dnncnt,  but  the 
ten  concubine-.   Ml   by   David    ffhtfl   be  lied   from  Abnalo; 
hnrdly  have  lieen  so   huge  I  proportion  of  the  whole  number — 
more  than  one-half. 

The  story  <,t  i>  t.  W$  adultery  is  30  familiar,  that  the  historian 
may  excuse  himself  from  repeating  it.'  In  its  present  form,  the 
.h  ■  >Miiit  hfl  been  IfOlktd  over   by  atumpaiai:  vdy  LltC   hand,  l«it 

(here  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  main 
features  —the  adultery,  the  attempt  at  concealment,  the  murder 
of  Uriah  SJmilai  bu  [dents  in  common  enough  in  the  lives  of 
absolute  monarch*..  The  peculiarity  of  this  one  is  the  fidelity 
with  which  the  moral  sense  of  the  community  asserted  itself  in 
the  rebuke  by  the  prophet 

V»!  i"  m -i.mi.iI  in> Itil ■■■; em  <-.  parental  foudnra  foi  sons  has  been 
the  temptation  of  oriental  rulers.  In  this,  also,  Pavid  wa.  tin- 
CbUd  Ol  his  own  times,  and  of  his  OWfl  people.  His  sons  grew 
up  without  the  wholesome  ittttaJntfl  with  h  in  needed  in  a  court, 
though  so  difficult  there  to  impose.  The  eldest  gave  way  to  hi* 
mad  petfion  tor  his  hall  sister  Tamar,  Her  brother  Absalom 
avenged  ihe  outrage  by  killing  the  perpetrator,  Hti  banishment 
hum  the  court  was  ended  al  the  intercession  of  Joab,  but  his  high 
temper  is  seen  in  his  treatment  of  his  l«ncfactor.  Not  witting 
tQ  '.-..lit  for  the  throne  until  his  father  should  l>e  taken  an 

nf  nature,  bestirred  up  the  disaffection  which  he  saw 
smouldering  In  Judah.  The  demagogic  arts  with  which  he  sc- 
dBOtd  the  people  from  their  allegiance  IN  vtvldtj  descnt*d.* 
Nn  doubt  there  was  wide-spread  dtsafTrrtinn.     Judah  was  angry 

•Tha  Ai.un.iL-  ».««hm  wa»  too  remote  (or  David**  alliance  in  hSu  early 
tareet.  h  sliuuld  be  tinted  ibai  one  auil»or  imk«  David  the  po*»«*ot  ol 
StulS  harem,  t  SUL  i*\ 

'j  Sua  m1  ij». 

*3  *atn.   If,1-4.      Abulom'*  |>w»onal    chirm    i»    evident        1  lir    KaMaUBl 
Hia  hair  ii  po>sibly  intended   t^>   Icll  u*  lhat   he   wu  alio  ■  rcligiou* 

la  irbkfl  chauaei  he  uuuld  add  iu  lm  influence  wei  own. 
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because  the  capital  had  been  taken  away  from  Hebron.  Benja- 
min had  little  reason  to  love  its  conqueror.  In  the  other  tribes 
the  new  order  of  things  could  not  fail  to  make  some  enemies. 
The  temper  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  people  is  indicated  in 
oriental  fashion  by  the  conduct  of  Shimei.' 

The  extent  of  the  disaffection  was  known  to  David,  for  he  left 
his  capital  and  retreated  to  Mahanaim,  the  stronghold  of  ancient 
Israelite  loyalty.  With  him  there  went  only  his  mercenaries, 
now  apparently  two  companies — veteran  Cherethites  and  Peleth- 
ites,  and  a  new  band  under  Ittai  the  Gittite.  Outside  the  king's 
own  household  none  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  showed 
their  loyalty  by  offering  to  fight  for  him.  In  fact,  the  whole 
country  was  aflame.  Shimei  would  not  have  dared  to  show  his 
hatred  had  he  not  been  sure  that  Benjamin  at  least  was  of  his 
way  of  thinking.  The  rebellion  of  the  Bichrites  under  Sheba, 
their  Sheikh,  was  only  a  part  of  the  general  revolt.'  When  it 
became  clear  that  Absalom  was  no  improvement  over  David,  the 
people  gradually  took  sides.  In  the  final  battle  David's  forces 
included  a  considerable  body  of  militia.  But  even  here  it  is  plain 
that  his  mercenaries  turned  the  scale.  The  reduction  of  Abel  in 
the  extreme  north  of  the  country  (near  Dan)  was  the  last  act  of 
an  extended  drama.  The  fierce  quarrel  which  took  place  when 
David  returned  to  his  capital  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  feeling 
between  Israel  and  Judah,  and  we  cannot  say  that  David  was  free 
from  bias  in  the  way  he  treated  it. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  restoration  of  the  chronological  order 
so  plainly  violated  by  our  narratives.  The  two  great  calamities 
of  David's  reign  are  recounted  for  us  in  an  appendix  to  the  main 
history,  and  we  must  be  content  to  take  them  in  the  same  order. 
They  are  too  characteristic  of  the  times  to  be  passed  over.  The 
first  of  these  was  one  of  the  famines  of  which  we  hear  in  Pales- 
tine from  the  earliest  times.  When  the  visitation  carr.e,  David 
inquired  of  the  oracle  for  the  cause  of  Yahweh's  wrath,  and  re- 
ceived the  reply  that  blood  rested  on  the  house  of  Saul  for  his 
slaughter  of  the  Gibeonites.     TheGibeonites,  as  we  have  already 

■2  Sam.  i6**H.  The  abject  submission  of  ihe  rebel  at  David's  return 
(19 nr)  deprives  him  of  the  little  sympathy  we  might  give  him  as  a  kinsman 
of  Saul. 

*  Our  sources  present  the  revolt  of  Sheba  as  a  sort  of  postlude  to  Absalom's 
usurpation.  But  it  would  have  been  madness  to  revolt  after  the  suppression 
of  Absalom. 
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seen,  were  Ciftax&ita  who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  EtcaH 
Such  alliances  were  the  rule  rather  than  llic  exception  m  the  time 
preceding  the  monarchy.  Saul,  within  whose  territory  the  (iilw* 
unites  were  located,  WIS  moved  by  tin  BttM  lOTt  of  zeal  for  a 
purely  Israelite  nationality  ulmli  lata  found  such  extieuie  rv- 
]>rcs*ion  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.  He  w;i.  minded,  there- 
fore, to  disregard  the  solemn  sanctions  by  which  Israel  was 
boandj  ;ii><l  l«»>k  Kepi  to  cxterminntr  the  i  nuaniiNh  m*  lion  of 
the  people  This  was  the  more  indefensible  in  that  the 
of  Gibeon  had  Vahweh  a::  their  Haal. 

The  Interpretation  jutt  tij^m  the  famine  was  that  Saul's 
gatdof  the.iiiioti.il  i.Mth  had  brought  guilt  upon  1m.hI 
blood  COIlId  l»c  wiped  out  only  by  blood.  Who  should  suffer 
not  the  descendant*  of  the  guilty  man?  Theft  *on!COI»ho*  by 
ii.i-m  language  that  tbq  .*ir-  actlnj  both  generously  and  justly 
in  demanding  that  seven  descendants  of  the  guilty  man  shall  be 
delivered  over  to  them  to  be  Implied  before  Yahwch  at  their 
S'tni  tn.iu   ' 

llirii  dmund  was  complied  with,  and  the  impaled  bodki 
remained  in  the  Open  air  until  the  tains  began  to  fall.  The 
ffhMdji  stocj  h  relieved  by  Rtepoh's  patheth  devotion  to  the 
children  who  were  thus  treated  n  nhtJefacton,  and  whom  ihe 
in uat  think  under  the  curac  of  God.     ThtOUgh  the  weary  weeks 

it.  bed  them  with  a  mother's  care  When  the 
|.i<m  turned  that  Vahweh  was  reconciled,  David  showed 
ciation  of  her  devotion  by  k'ivinu  the  boilCB  of  the  unfortunates 
hunournl  le  h  inal.  The  fact  that  the  UX  ltl.-nt  added  to  ilie  BOV 
Vuliry  of  his  throne  should  not  make  us  impugn  his  motives.  So 
far  as  the  record  shows,  wc  have  no  right  to  accuse  him  of  insti- 
gating  the  execution.  The  consideration  which  he  showed  to 
Jonatli;i  | " -.  -ii,  Mrriblxi.il,  is  inexplicable,  in  case  he  had  a  set 
purpose  tu  exterminate  the  house  of  Saul.1  Him  he  made  a  pen- 
sioner, and  to  him  he  restored  the  pro]  aul. 

•a  Sam.  si  *-*,    The  implication  is  thai  ihey  might  have  demanded  vic- 
lim*  frurn  tancl  at  larfic. 

■  Mcrlblaii]  ahe  name  has  been  disfigured  by  the  fcrfbea  "«■  Mtpfclb 
might  eatily  have  bfSU  :nrlmli»d  arwng  lh#  n«  t:ii#<!  MM  «>f  Saul,  '■ 
been  Parid'*  wi»h.     Though  hiin»vH  beapabU  ■•(  n\ 

»  mi clu  have  proved  [fi-Kiltlcs-nitc,  Had  hi»douli  «mjM  h»»c  been  as 
much  a  mailer  ut  *tatc  (wilt)  as  the  deadi  of  the  oilieis  The  narrator  showi 
evident  laltwefl  In  the  BCIM  n(  gfeaf,  t  5am.  u,  |6W,  19  ,M* 
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Almost  more  strange  to  us  is  the  account  of  another  calamity 
which  fell  upon  the  people.  This  was  a  plague  which  is  said  to 
have  destroyed  tens  of  thousands  of  the  people.  The  plague  itself 
is  not  unaccountable — history  has  many  such  visitations  to  record. 
But  strange,  indeed,  is  the  Biblical  writer's  theory  concerning  it. 
He  supposes  it  to  be  a  punishment  for  a  census  taken  by  David. 
Modern  expositors  have  been  much  put  to  it  to  reconcile  such  a 
theory  with  our  view  of  the  character  of  God.  Their  conjectures 
concerning  David's  pride,  his  plans  for  military  display  or  activ- 
ity or  similar  sinful  motives  are  wholly  without  support  from  the 
text  in  our  hands.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  here  one  of  the  ideas 
common  to  primitive  religions — that  man  should  not  inquire  into 
those  secrets  which  the  gods  prefer  to  keep  to  themselves.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  of  a  country  is  such  a  secret ;  hence  the 
wrath  of  Yahweh  at  the  census.  The  difference  between  this 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  priestly  writer,  who  gives  us  such 
elaborate  statistics  concerning  the  number  of  the  people,  must  be 
evident. 

The  account  before  us  is  interesting  from  its  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Temple.  Its  main  points  are  that  when  the  plague 
reached  Jerusalem  David's  intercession  for  his  people  was  heard; 
that  the  pledge  of  favour  was  a  vision  of  the  destroying  angel 
standing  over  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah1  the  Jebusite.  On 
this  site,  therefore,  there  was  an  altar  erected  because  of  the  vi- 
sion, and  by  later  tradition  this  altar  fixed  the  site  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  We  must  distinguish  between  different  parts  of  the 
narrative.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that 
David  erected  an  altar  in  commemoration  of  the  staying  of  the 
pestilence.  But  that  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  palace  of  David,  and  on  the  highest 
point  of  what  must  have  been  the  fortified  hill  of  Jerusalem,  is 
incredible.  The  site  of  Solomon's  Temple  was  determined  by 
the  location  of  his  palace.  The  altar  erected  by  David  must 
have  been  only  one  of  the  numerous  sanctuaries  of  Jerusalem  in 
this  period.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Temple  attached  to 
itself  legends  that  were  originally  concerned  with  other  sanctu- 
aries. 

In  the  last  days  of  David's  life,  when  his  end  seemed  near,  the 

1  The  name  U  variously  written  and  the  original  form  is  uncertain.  Cheyne 
{Bne.  Bit.  t.  v.)  proposes  to  correct  to  Adonijah, 
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palace  was  distmiied   by  thOW   intrigues  nith  which  we  are  too 
latmhar  in  the  history  o(  orients]  royal  families.      I'he  succc*ion 
had  ntvM  been  settled,  and  the  throne  mold  fall  to  iiui  >on 
who  should  l>c  hat  able  to  maintain  himself  in  it.      To  R  i 
following  in  the  court  was  (h  oi   die   imbltioai    prince*. 

Two  of  thetn  became  prominent  in  this  itniggte  No  doubi  it 
would  have  been  the  part  of  wisdom  for  Pawil  to  designate 
his  successor  in  such  a  way  that  there  could  be  no  mistake.  But 
i,  the  tn.ikiiv;  ill  .1  will  U  (Hie  nf  rlir  things  wlm  h  a  IDtO  will- 
ingly postpu.it>.  Kl  the  designation  o( a  IUI I  i--.mii  ix  Apt  CO  be  DUI 
off  by  a  monarch.  In  Davids  inexperience  it  is  not  strange 
that  he  had  neglected  to  look  forward  to  what  -ittould  lake  place 
after  his  death.1  Though  there  v:w  no  lew  of  primogenJi 
was  natural  for  Adonijah  (the  oldest  son  living)  to  look  upon  the 
rhtonca.s  U'longing  to  liim.  He  therefor  begai  toasusM  tof$\ 
state  in  proportion  as  his  father  kept  in  retirement.  He  counted 
among  his  adherents  the  older  officers  of  David — Juab  and  Aln'a- 
thar  certainly  could  not  be  accused  of  disloyalty  to  David.  But 
Bathsheba  had  maintained  herself  as  favourite  wife  ever  since  she 
had  !>erome  an  inmate  nf  the  harem.  Her  ambition  was.  to  see 
her  son  Solomon  on  the  throne — what  mother  is  not  ambitious 
lor  her  children  ?  Among  his  adherents  we  find  the  priest  /ad ok, 
the  prophet  Nathan,  and  the  captain  of  the  body-guard,  Benaiah. 
[t  is  only  In  BCCOfdlD.Ce  with  human  nature  that  the  two  prictU 
.mo  ild  tnkc  opposite  sides,  and  that  the  two  generals  should  like- 
wi H  be  arrayed  against  each  other. 

The  older  of  the  rwn  princes  desired  To  make  his  position  ah- 
sohitcly  secure.  He  therefore  invited  all  the  high  officials  (except 
those  whom  he  knew  to  be  boetilt)  to  a  btoqutt  at  the  Serpent'l 
Stone.1  The  fact  that  he  called  all  the  men  of  Judah  why 
officers  of  the  king  makes  it  piobablc  thai  he  was  trying  to 
strengthen  himself  with  the  popular  party.  I  he  narrator  does 
not  assert  that  any  overt  act  was  committed  on  this  occasion  ; 
but  the  festival  was  interpreted  by  the  conservative*  its  a  corona* 
tion  feast.     Very  possibly  the  expressions  of  loyalty  to  Adonajafa 

'Moharniw  I  railtal  *  parallel,  there  bavffl|  t«:en  no  v-ttlcment 

or  the  rjTmdon  of  bit  Mooceaof* 

1 A  unciuurv  i*.  im plied  by  the  narrstlve  The  location  is  given  (i  Kni(jv 
I  *)*«  by  the  *nie  ofl  hn  Kogel.  I'he  lalier  If  quit*  generally  identified  with 
the  prevent  Btr  £yy4&,  ia  the  K<«itun  valley,  ju«  below  the  junction  o( 
Hinrjyii:. 
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among  his  friends  in  this  harmonious  assembly  were  wanner  than 
strict  etiquette  toward  David  would  prescribe. 

Nathan,  the  court  prophet,  was  the  first  to  take  the  alarm. 
Very  likely  the  lives  of  Solomon  and  his  adherents  would  not 
have  been  safe  had  the  plans  of  Adonijah  succeeded.  Bathsheba 
was  persuaded  that  this  was  the  case  and  at  once  used  her  influence 
with  the  king.  She  reminded  him  that  he  had  promised  the  suc- 
cession to  Solomon  —  an  ambitious  mother  was  very  likely  to 
have  secured  such  a  promise  for  her  son.  That  whatever  promise 
there  was  had  been  made  privately  to  her  and  had  not  been  pub- 
lished to  the  court  is  plain  from  this  narrative. 

The  body-guard  was  loyal  to  the  old  king,  and  it  held  the 
balance  of  power.  By  David's  express  command  they  escorted 
Solomon  to  another  sacred  place,  Gihon,'  just  below  the  palace, 
and  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the  Serpent's  Stone.  Here  another 
feast  was  held  and  Solomon  was  anointed  king.  When  the 
party  returned  to  the  palace,  Solomon  was  seated  on  the  royal 
throne  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  crowd.  The  news, 
brought  to  Adonijah  by  one  of  his  adherents,  showed  his  com- 
pany the  danger  in  which  they  were  placed,  aud  they  speedily 
took  their  leave  of  an  enterprise  now  shown  to  be  of  doubtful 
success.  Adonijah  himself  fled  to  the  asylum  of  the  altar  and  re- 
ceived only  a  conditional  amnesty  from  the  new  king.  His  rash 
and  impolitic  request  for  one  of  David's  concubines  was  inter- 
preted by  Solomon  (not  unwilling  to  find  a  pretext,  we  may  sup- 
pose) as  the  assertion  of  a  claim  upon  the  throne.  The  popular 
prince  was  put  out  of  the  way,  and  his  leading  adherents  were  pun- 
ished— Joab  with  death,  Abiathar  with  deposition  from  the  priest- 
hood.1 

Soon  after  the  coronation  of  Solomon,  the  aged  king  was  called 
away.  His  life  had  been  an  eventful  one.  Few  of  his  years 
were  without  war  or  turmoil,  but  through  all  difficulties  he  ad- 
vanced to  a  position  higher  than  had  been  held  by  any  man  of 
his  race.  The  best  example  of  a  self-made  man,  is  what  he  has 
recently  been  called.  That  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  more 
showy  reign  of  Solomon  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  things  he  ac- 
complished.     He  may  be  said  to  have  created  a  united  Israel. 

1  Probably  the  present  Fountain  of  the  Virgin. 

1  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  Hebrew  narrative  in  our  possession  is  this  of 
the  accession  of  Solomon,  1  Kings,  1  and  2. 
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In  his  personal  traiu  Dftvid  presented  an  enigma  »uch  as 
find  In  nearly  all  ;rreat  men  of  antiquity.  Hi*  attractive  <|iialitt« 
rauiint  In-  doubtOfL  In  U  aee  when  countge  was  the  first 
site  of  j  soldier,  he  was  one  of  the  tnonl  successful  soldiers.  'I  lie 
force  of  hi*  character  is  seen  in  the  influence  he  exerted  over  Hi 
turbulent  band  of  adherent*.  Such  a  leadership  implies  charm 
as  well  as  force  He  won  the  favour  of  Saul  and  the  liicudship 
of  Jonathan  ;  in  a  court  that  would  naturally  look  askance  at  him 
when  h£l  monarch*  jealousy  wat.  uroiwed,  he  walked  so  discreetly 
he  pleased  all  the  people.  Hb  magnanimity  i*  illustrated 
many  of  the  stories  that  have  conic  down  to  us ;  he  spared 
Saul  when  he  had  hlffl  m  Ins  pom  ,  he  refused  the  water  whirh 
w«  to  him  consecrated  by  the  valour  of  his  intrepid  soldiers;  he 
was  mindful  of  his  duty  to  his  friend  Jonathan,  giving  his  son  an 
honourable  place  at  court;  he  repaid  the  kindness  ol  Barzillai 
by  attention  to  his  son  Chimhani ;  not  to  roar  the  happiness  of 
his  return  to  Jerusalem,  he  spared  Shimei,  who  had  grossly  insult- 
ed him.1      In  the   li^ht  of  these  instances  we  can  readily  see  how 

■  gained  and  kept  the  alTei  tiori  of  those  nearest  him 
^ ,.r     The  darker  shades  of  the  picture  are  not  lacking,  and   bavf 
often  given  the  enemies  of  tradition  occasion  to  blaspheme.     To 
t  J? estimate  the  man  we  must  remember  that  he  was  an  oriental,  and 
:    therefore  sensual,  crafty,  and  cruel.      In  no  one  of  these  qualities 
did  he  fid  I  below  the  standard  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  case  of  Uriah,  indeed,  shocked  the  moral  sense  of  his  contem- 
poraries.    It  is  not  our  concern  to  hold  him  up  as  a  pattern  of  all 
the  virtues.      Probably  few  men  of  his  lime,  however,  would  have 
gone  through  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  and  done  so 
Utile  to  odend  the  conscience  of  a  later  time.' 

Later  times  made  David  a  saint  after  their  own  ideal,  a  nursing 

,Onr  accouni  m*le«  David  charge  Solomon  to  dn  what  he  hi  mi*  If  had 
swum  not  to  do,  by  putting  Shimei  out  of  the  way.  The  present  tendency 
Among  scholars  is  to  discredit  this  story,  a»  nl*o  ihc  injunction  to  put  Joab 
to  death,     It  is  argued  that  a  defender  "I  Solomon  wiabed  to  retieveUst 

ir  Kp  ihr  odium  ol  ihrw  nmrdrM  I  think  ft  dnnhtfnl  whethrr  Solomon'* 
friend*  would  have  (ell  flic  need  ol  r|af«ndin|*  him  for  acU  enlir#ly  within 
hi*  competency  as  niler;  and,  on  (he  other  hand,  I  think  it  extremely  prob- 
able that  I>»vid  hod  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  way  in  which  lie  had  heen 
treated  by  both  Joab  and  Shimei. 

Jl  hi  IhrrharaMrr  q|   Iinvid  thr  rr:«U*r  will  bt  "iterated  tf  iron  Mil  I  1 'h<*yn#, 

4%4t  tc  tkt  Zfetvatf  S$ufy  tf  Crttiom  t  1*911,  chapter  II. 
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father  of  the  Old  Testament  Church,  an  organiser  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  system,  and  the  author  of  the  Psalter.  It  is  this  picture  of 
David  which  has  made  the  most  difficulty  for  modern  apologists, 
and  which  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  one  we  have  just 
considered.  David's  piety  was  real,  but  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  standard  of  his  own  times.  He  adorned  his  private 
chapel  with  the  most  sacred  object  within  his  reach.  He  doubt- 
less found  peace  and  joy  in  the  thought  of  Yahweh's  presence. 
But  of  the  Temple  as  the  unique  centre  of  Israel's  worship,  he 
had  no  thought.  Instead  of  the  elaborate  ritual  ascribed  to  him, 
he  was  content  with  the  very  modest  service  rendered  by  two 
priests.  Our  earliest  accounts  of  him  make  him  a  musician,  and 
a  musician  was  also  a  poet.  But  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
songs  which  he  sang  as  he  whirled  in  ecstasy  before  the  Ark, 
they  were  not  the  Psalms  which  have  come  down  to  us  under  his 
name.  The  dirges  over  Saul  and  over  Abner  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  have  strong  claims  to  be  considered  genuine.  But 
they  are  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  absence  of  any  such  religious 
faith  or  feeling  as  we  find  in  the  Psalter.  We  must  be  content 
with  thinking  of  David's  religion  as  of  a  very  primitive  type. 


CHAPTER    IX 
SOLOMON 

Solomon  rex  David  came  into  possession  of  a  united  king- 
dom, a  full  treasury,  and  the  pile  over  various  conquered  At- 
tn. .-..  It  i>  probable  that  lie  did  nut  seek  to  carry  further  the 
military  policy  of  his  father,  but  that  he  contented  himself  with 
developing  and  enjoying  the  resource*  at  his  command.  Between 
the  line*  of  the  narrative  which  lias  come  down  to  us  we  are  ahlp 
to  read  that  his  method  was  that  of  the  average  oriental  despot. 
'Hie  first  impression  made  by  the  record  is  different.  H 
writers  of  a  later   time,  themselves  oppressed  and  impoverished, 

lucU'd  lack    t  SoIodod'i  reign  .■-.  In  axffc senses  than  om(  i 

golden  age.  They  were  dax/leil  by  the  extent  of  his  kingdom 
i  indeed  they  imagined  to  l>e  greater  than  it  really  was) 
and  by  the  amount  of  his  wealth — he  made  silver  in  Jerusalem 
like  stones,  and  cedar  timber  like  the  sycomorcs  of  the  Shephcla. 
This  estimate  has  passed  current  to  our  own  tunes. 

Whetba  dttflUfiClueatt  of  the  king's  wealth  and  luxury  are 
more  or  less  exaggerated  is  a  minor  matter.  The  point  that  in- 
terests us,  and  which  the  narrative  sufficiently  brings  out,  is  the 
mistaken  statecraft  of  the  ruler  whose  motto  mighr  well  have 
been  :  T?tc  state — /  aw  the  state.  In  this  view,  a  kingdom  is  the 
private  estate  of  the  monarch,  to  be  exploited  (or  his  personal 
gain,  or  according  to  hll  peroral  fancy.  Heavy  taxes  were  laid 
upoa  the  tribe*,1  and  the  free  Israelites  were  made  to  render  un* 
paid  service  in  the  forests  and  the  mines.     Trade  and  commerce 

■MSA        ^.k.f^Afl         f*Bt*H<l  tin!         •  U.h.i        ,.,i,m.t        1 1<  n         lunn'i1  An '  aimiiu 


were  indeed  fostered,  but  they  were  the  king's  enterprise*, 
whom  pioflll  went  Into  Ml  Own  treasury.  That  the  personal 
wealth  of  the  king  became  enormous  need  not  excite  our  wonder. 
I  i  list  oi  Solomon's  officers'  shows  at  once  the  greater  com- 
plrxiu-  of  hll   establishment  H   compared    with    that  of  David. 

1  JinUh.  the  Ving'i  own  tribe,  was  perhaps  ci«mpt. 

■i    Kinijv  ^       I. ray  anttrly  CtmkCtOtM   from  thr  form  nf  ilir  n.iinr.  i lixt 
many  o!  Ihckc  officers  were  foreigner! ;  HrSrtw  Pnfrf  Namtt  (itptyi  \\  7J. 
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We  find  now  a  special  officer  set  over  the  provincial  governors, 
and  also  a  steward  of  the  palace.  But  the  most  radical  innova- 
tion was  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  into  twelve  districts,  over 
each  of  which  a  pasha  was  appointed.  The  twelve  districts  did 
not  correspond  to  the  tribal  divisions,  as  these  are  commonly 
given  by  tradition.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  tribes  were 
never  strictly  defined  geographical  divisions,  whereas  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation  the  districts  must  be  rigidly  defined.'  We 
might  suspect  the  tribal  boundaries  ignored  with  the  purpose 
of  breaking  them  down,  and  so  reducing  the  nation  to  uni- 
formity. But  this  would  be  attributing  to  Solomon  a  foresight  of 
which  he  gave  no  other  evidence. 

By  what  we  should  regard  as  a  crude  arrangement,  each  of 
these  pashas  supplied  the  palace  with  provisions  one  month  in 
the  year.'  No  more  recondite  reason  for  the  number  of  districts 
need  be  sought  than  the  fact  that  there  are  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  The  taxes  were  levied  and  paid  in  kind.  We  hear  nothing 
of  any  fixed  rate,  but  there  are  some  indications  that  a  tenth  of 
the  produce  was  the  ordinary  amount.*  We  may  suppose  that 
the  method  of  collection  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer 
in  charge.  The  way  was  thus  opened  to  extortion  and  oppres- 
sion. We  must  remember,  also,  that  the  levying  of  direct  taxes 
has  always  been  objected  to  in  the  East.  The  sovereign  has  his 
private  estate,  and  a  share  of  the  booty  taken  in  war — why  should 
he  take  the  property  of  his  subjects?  From  this  point  of  view 
the  offensiveness  of  the  new  order  in  Israel  can  be  imagined. 

More  offensive,  no  doubt,  was  the  corvee.  This  institution 
is  apparently  as  old  as  the  monarchy  in  the  East — Egypt  has 
employed  it  from  earliest  times.  It  goes  upon  the  theory  that 
the  subjects  of  a  monarch  are  his  slaves,  and  are  bound  to  do 
his  work  without  pay.  So  Samuel  threatens  the  people  that  the 
king  whom  they  desire  will  impress  their  sons  to  do  his  ploughing 

1  The  twelve  divisions  of  Solomon  may  have  helped  fix  the  tradition  of 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel — which  never  were  twelve  in  fact;  cf.  Luther,  "  Die 
IsrmelitiKhe  StSmme  "  in  the  Zeitsch.f.  d.  A  litest.  Wissmsck.,  XXI,  p.  33  ff. 

1  Tht  months  were,  of  course,  lunar  months.  This  necessitated  interca- 
lation of  a  thirteenth  month  about  once  in  three  years.  Who  was  responsible 
for  this  thirteenth  month?  Was  Judah  then  called  upon?  It  would  be 
interesting  to  have  more  details. 

1  In  the  passage  alluded  to  below,  Samuel  threatens  the  people  that  the 
king  will  tithe  their  fields  and  vineyards,  1  Sam.  8  ". 
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ami  reaping,  and  to  nn  before  lit*  chariots.     The  women,  ai 
will  1*  oonpeHcd  I0  serve  a*  embroiderer*  and 7.  cooks.     The  re- 
viJl  will  be  lo  make  tbt  1  Nad  of  frrcmen.    The 

threat  bac  pm  .nm  the  mouth  u ompeciition  ol 

late  dote;  but  it   represent*,  prokibly  enough,  the  feeling  of  the 
people  under  every  despotic  ruler  during  their  hwtory. 

Had  Solomon  cnaxeMed  hiaoadf  with  requiring  servii-r  for 
works  of  public  utility  in  his  own  country,  it  would  not  hare 
been  so  bad.     Hut  he  made  a  levy  lor  service  o  D  ftott. 

The  oldest  statement  on  the  subject  eeeUM  to  be  that  he  enlisted 
thirty  thousand  men  for  tl»e  work  in  Lebanon,  dividing  them 
into  these  BlOBBi  each  of  which  wan  on  duty  one  month  at  a 
time.  We  have,  however,  an  additional  statement  that  there 
were  ;i!mi  seventy  thousand  carrier*,  ami  Eighty  thousand  stone- 
cutters in  tin  iimuiiiairit '  There  is  nothing  Incredible  in  these 
figures.  For  the  building  of  the  temple,  in  connexion  "i:lt 
Which  the  Biblical  author  makes  the  siniriueni.  the  figures  are, 
no  doubt,  too  laryc.  but  when  wc  consider  the  multitude  of  other 
work:;  undertaken  by  the  king,  they  do  not  seem  exaggerated. 
The  building  mania,  wMcb  had  BO  often  brought  monarch*  into 
difficulty,  attacked  Solomon.  lie  not  only  rebuilt  his c 
but  he  fortified  various  i  itier.  of  military  importance. s  The  nar- 
rator knows  al*n  of  other  cities,  cities  for  the  chariot  force.  I  ii<> 
where  the  supplies  were  stored,  in  all  nf  wiiiili  building  would 
be  undertaken  on  a  large  scale.  Jt  should  be  noticed  that  the 
write i  trie*  to  shield  the  king  from  tin*  I  huge  oi  enslaving  Israeli 
by  insisting  that  he  put  to  labour  only  the  remnant  of  the  CTa- 
naanitcs.  But,  as  we  have  seen,  a  large  part  of  Israel  was  of 
ii  ii  set  I  blood  ;  thi-  <  .iiia;uiHr-.li  clement*  had  been  Humiliated,  SO 
that  any  endeavour  to  imprest  these  alone  would  infallibly  affect 
bfaclitea  also.  And  the  revolt  oC  ten  iiilm  of  Israel  after  Solo- 
mon'* death  vaB  based  on  the  fact  that  the  yoke  had  pressed 

heavily  on  all  alike. 
1 '  Klaetj  I ':  K.    Two  ■ttteaanu  by  iWereni  author*  ftrehcrf  combined. 

i  Mir  refer*  hi  ilir  work  in  the  l.cliain.n  Kg  hrr  In  thr  worfc  Offtad 
I'  ill   Ubi    ll   ill        A*  we    find    »n   OAOM   id    DtTJd'l    "  "vcr  ilic  lurc«d 

labour11 1^  Sam,  ao'*\  n  ■  prolaUi  thm  i  •  ■■luccd  the  tftumt  but 

ha  cannot  ban  narricd  ii  i"  •m  '■  l<  !i^;'>"  >»  Sniomnn. 

*  I   Kings,  9,M».      The  utic*  named  aie  al  UniCftC  petal*.      Thry  tirr  all 

in  Palestine    »<»  »r  BflgA  n..i  Longer  Ctefcb  thf  rvtravagnnt  hynotl>en*  winch 
i Si  t. iiu  »  one i  I  Aim  with  Palmyra. 
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The  life  of  Solomon  presents  itself  to  ust  therefore,  as  that  of  a 
decidedly  worldly  prince.  The  king's  pride  was  his  wealth, 
his  costly  buildings,  his  stores  of  treasure.  The  useless  luxury 
of  gold  shields  for  his  body-guard  throws  light  upon  his  taste 
and  his  aspirations.  He  thought  to  vie  with  the  kings  of  the 
world  in  pomp  and  luxury.  The  monarch  with  whom  he  came 
most  closely  into  contact  was  Hiram  of  Tyre — possessor  of  a  small 
country,  but  of  great  wealth.1  The  relation  of  the  two  mon- 
archs  is  not  altogether  clear.  The  statement  that  Solomon  deliv- 
ered to  the  Tyrian  a  large  amount  of  grain  and  oil  yearly,  looks 
as  though  he  were  tributary,  and  the  fact  that  later  he  ceded  a 
considerable  strip  of  territory  also  indicates  that  the  Phoenicians 
had  the  advantage  What  Solomon  gained  by  the  alliance  was 
knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  manner  of  trading.  As  ruler  of 
Edom  he  had  possession  of  the  port  of  Eloth,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  Akaba.  Here  he  built  ships  and  sent  his  own  servants, 
under  Phoenician  masters,  to  trade  with  Arabia.  The  profits 
went  into  the  king's  coffers.  As  Arabia  was  a  gold -producing 
country,  we  need  not  suppose  that  South  Africa  was  reached 
by  these  fleets.  Whether  the  commerce  of  India  reached  him  by 
this  route  is  not  certain.  The  list  of  products  imported  has  some- 
times been  interpreted  in  this  sense.  But  one  or  two  obscure 
words  in  a  comparatively  late  text  can  hardly  establish  the  con- 
clusion. The  money  value  of  the  importations,  four  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  in  a  single  voyage,  must  be  viewed  with  sus- 
picion.1 

Horses  and  chariots  had  never  been  adopted  by  the  Israelites, 
owing  to  the  nature  of  their  country.  David  hamstrung  the 
horses  he  captured  in  war,  reserving  only  a  few  for  purposes  of 

1  What  tradition  tells  about  Hiram  has  been  gathered  by  Movers,  Die 
Pkomzier,  II,  I,  p.  326  ff.  Our  main  authority  is  Josephus,  who  quotes 
from  Greek  historians.  The  letters  of  Solomon  and  Hiram,  with  which  the 
history  is  embellished  (Antiq.,  VIII,  50-56)  are  evidently  Josephus's  own 
composition. 

*i  Kings,  9*;  cf.  10  H,  where  a  much  larger  sum  is  given  as  the  king's 
income  for  a  year.  Snch  data  cannot  be  more  than  conjectures.  The  Kings 
of  Babylon  and  of  Egypt  engaged  in  commerce  on  their  own  account,  cf. 
Winckler  in  Schrader,  Keilinsckriften  unJ  Altes  Testament*,  p.  238. 
Winckler  thinks  that  Solomon  engaged  in  these  expeditions  as  Hiram's  vas- 
sal, bot  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  this.  His  cession  of  twenty  vil- 
lages (1  Kings,  on)  only  shows  that  Hiram  was  shrewd  enough  to  get  his 
partner  into  his  debt. 
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show.  Solomon  was  the  first  to  make  extensive  importation  of 
horses  and  chariots.  Kven  here  he  seems  to  have  had  an  c>c  to 
tiir  profkf,  for  the  Syrian  countries  were  the  lource  of  supply 
for  Egypt,  sad  the  ling  might  make  this  trade  as  well  as  the 
Arabian  a  monopoly.1 

If  we  may  credit  the  Hebrew  accounts,  Solomon  went  beyond 
any*  arvirn:  monarch  in  the  luxury  of  the  harem.  The  euoniXIW 
number  of  wives  anil  concubines  attributed  to  him  must  be  nude 
u]»  by  counting  all  the  female  slaves  of  the  palace  among  the 
(  om  uU  M  l-ven  then  the  figures  must  be  grossly  exaggerated." 
The  desire  to  cruient  .llliances  with  his  neighlnjurs  led  him  to 
take  a  lar^e  mimU-r  of  lorei^n  princc3oC3.  The  chief  of  these 
was  the  daughter  of  the  reigning  Pharaoh.  Her  father  i  Cp 
tiirctl  the  town  uf  (lever,  till  then  unsubdued  by  the  Israelites, 
and  fcavc  it  to  her  as  a  marriage  portion.  The  great  king- 
dom of  Kgypt  always  looked  down  upon  all  smaller  countries, 
and  doubt  has  lieen  thrown  ti|>on  our  account  for  thi*  reason. 
But  I'.dcsliuc  undei  a  single  ruler  was  a  neighbour  whose  friend- 
ship ".da  well  worth  cultivating.  The  importation  which  this 
wife  had  in  Solomon's  eyes  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  he  built  I 
separate  palace  for  her  alone,  out  of  all  tlie  list.1  As  it  turned 
OUt,  I  change  of  dynasty  in  Egypt  mode  the  alliance  of  short 
duration. 

Next  to  his  wealth  (illustrated  in  his  harem),  the  wisdom  of 
■  ii  ||  emphasised  by  the  Stem!  writer*  No  doubt  the  av- 
erage man  associates  the  wealth  and  the  wisdom.  Solomon  could 
not  so  sueeettfully  have  exploited  his  kingdom  unless  he  had  un- 
00  union  ability— this  is  the  reasoning  which  first  led  men  to  call 
the  king  wise.  Dill  reputation  once  established,  trarl 1 1 i<  >i . 
preted  the  wi*doui  more  genecously.     The  ruler  who  is  chief 

1  I 'he  nriglnnl  tec  <i  King*.  10  "i  it  probably  to  be  conccted.  nocording 
to  WinrltUr't  QMjtCttMh  loulo  MAC*  thftl  th*  importm  of  horv*«  hr OVgbl 
them  frum  Mucri  *nd  Kuc,  count r i.  •  ■!  Softfa  Split  The  forwarding  to 
Kj»ypt  t*  therefore  not  Eadicattd  En  Mir  trxt,  tinman  it  may  Ik:  cvii)etiured. 

•The  received  teat  gine*  ;oo  wive*  anil  joo  CoftCtfhlntl  The  mo  items 
*r*  n.n  in  thi»  ri^ht  pTOpOftiOOi  Afld  w<  »r*  inclined  !■_>  tutpect  Char  70  wivk 
and  joo  concubinei  wm  the  original  itatemenr  (to  Kk' Hermann  conjecture* 
in  hi*  commentary  1 

•A  dl*cu«ioii  uf  which  particular  Phnui.li  bOMftd  BofaBOfl  villi  lib  alli- 
aik*  will  be  loom!  in  The  /.titttknft  Jrf  I7itituhm  Mprgtnl.  Gr$tih<h\\p. 
LI\.  j..   Jal. 
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Justice  of  his  people  needs  shrewdness  to  detect  the  false  pleas 
that  will  be  brought  before  him.  The  example  of  the  two  women 
whose  case  he  decided  shows  that  the  king  was  credited  with 
practical  common-sense  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  his 
administration  of  justice.  The  example  before  us  may  be  classed 
with  Sane  ho  Panza's  skilful  adjudication  of  the  test  cases  brought 
before  him  when  he  assumed  the  government  of  his  island. 
Many  an  Arab  Emir  shows  similar  mother-wit  in  dealing  with 
litigants. 

In  allowing  Solomon  so  much  wisdom,  we  need  not  discredit 
the  tradition  which  ascribes  to  him  the  composition  of  apothegms 
such  as  are  contained  in  our  book  of  Proverbs.  Sententious  say- 
ing, enigmas  to  test  the  wit  of  the  social  circle,  maxims  for  the 
conduct  of  life,  have  been  the  stock-in-trade  of  oriental  sages 
from  very  early  times.  While  it  is  impossible  with  any  certainty 
to  affirm  that  a  single  one  of  the  Proverbs  comes  from  Solomon, 
the  book  shows  the  kind  of  wisdom  ascribed  to  him,  and  which 
he  very  likely  possessed.  The  questions  and  answers  with  which 
he  astonished  the  Queen  of  Sheba  were  enigmas  and  riddles  such 
as  the  East  delights  in  to  the  present  day.  Intellectual  keenness 
is  doubtless  quickened  by  them,  but  they  make  no  permanent 
contribution  to  man's  store  of  knowledge.  Our  botanical  sci- 
ence need  not  mourn  the  loss  of  Solomon's  sayings  concerning 
trees,  "  from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  grows  out 
of  the  wall." 

More  important  for  posterity  than  either  Solomon's  wisdom  or 
his  wealth  was  the  Temple.  This  importance,  however,  was  not 
dreamed  of  by  Solomon  himself.  To  him  the  Temple  was  only 
one,  and  that  not  the  chief  one,  of  the  many  buildings  which  he 
erected.  In  the  adornment  of  his  capital  he  planned  for  the 
extension  and  rebuilding  of  the  city  wall  and  the  erection  of 
an  extensive  group  of  buildings  which  we  might  call  his  castle. 
This  group  included  not  only  the  king's  residence,  the  palace  for 
his  chief  wife,  and  the  apartments  of  his  other  wives,  but  also  a 
great  hall  of  audience  for  state  occasions,  a  smaller  hail  of  judgment, 
and  the  Temple.  The  whole  group  was  surrounded  by  a  single 
wall  which  made  it  a  citadel.  The  site  was  in  all  probability  that 
of  David's  citadel,  only  enlarged  by  taking  in  more  of  the  hill. 
Retaining  walls  such  as  were  afterward  built  by  Herod  would 
make  the  ground  sufficiently  level.     But  that  the  natural  uneven 
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ncae  of  the  site  was  not  wholly  overcome,  b  indicated  by  the 
constancy  of  usage  which  ipeal  »//  *//  from   the  palace  to 

the   Temple.1     We   may   suppose,    therefore,   that    the    highest 
pail  of  tlic  lull  w.u  OCCOpicd  by  the  sanctuary — as  mv  the  case 
also  with  the  village  lu^h  places.     Next  to  it  on   the  south  was 
■dace,  lower  d*mn  were  the  houses  of  the  town. 

The  Old  Tclaiiicul  lviilci  dues  nol  make  the  arrangement  of 
the  buildings  altogether  clear.  In  the  statute  of  things  we  should 
expect  the  great  audience  hall  to  be  at  the  south  side—  thus  more 
to  the  people.  Ttu*H  li.ill,  from  the  numlier  of  cedar 
it  contained,  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest  of 
Lelcinon.  It  has  been  plausibly  supposed  that  its  upper  story 
ivjn  used  :i-  i  i  armor)  lis  dimension  ire  given  as  one  IttUldnd 
cubits  by  fifty.1  From  this  great  hall  opened  a  smaller  room 
ako  supported  by  columns,  This  served  as  antechamber  to  the 
throne  room,  which  was  also  the  judgment  seat  of  the  king.  The 
throne  itself  was  esteemed  a  marvel  of  art,  made  of  gold  and 
ivory,  decorated  with  the  ftgUTtt  of  lions  and  of  bulls. 

(Jl  the  pCll&Cc  proper — the  residence  of  the  king  and  his  house- 
hold— the  author  can  tell  us  nothing.  All  the  more  detailed  is 
his  account  of  the  Temple.  The  importance  which  this  build- 
ing assumed  in  later  history  justifies  his  (tains.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  not  the  King's  purpose  10  build  the  single  legitimate  place 
of  worship  for  all  Israel.  The  Temple  was  to  him  one  pail  oi 
his  castle — not  exactly  his  private  chapel,  but  the  cathedral  ot 
his  capital.  Such  a  *anetu;iry  might  overshadow,  it  was  not 
expected  to  supersede,  others  already  in  existence.  The  parallel 
bctivccn  him  and  his  father  is  exact.  As  David  by  bringing  the 
Ark  to  Jerusalem  did  not  interfere  with  the  other  sacred  places  of 
[he  I  mil .  vi  Siiliunon  in  giving  the  Aik  a  more  gorgeous  place  of 
DOC  had  no  exclusive  purpose.  In  the  time  of  David,  we 
find  no  surprise  expressed  that  Absalom  should  vow  a  vow  to  the 
\  ilinch  of  Hebron  ;  and  l«>rh  \rlonijah  and  Solomon  hold 
their  fcstivmb  .»t  otbci  shrines  than  the  one  in  the  palace.  In 
like  manner  Solomon  gives  proof  of  his  esteem  for  other  sanctu- 
aries than  the  one  .it  Jerusalem,  by  going  to  Cibeon  to  worship. 


'  2  KtDfs,  i'(".  zo\  2\T,  Jen  36*0, 

*  Suy  170  ferl  liy  6$.  I  Kings,  7'  A  ^ryuud  j>Un  nI.»  «  iii£  »  plauniMe  re- 
contlrutiicm  if  the  wlioU  |*roiip  ol  building*  ts,  given  by  Sude  Gtithichtt 
I.  p.  30$:  ct.  altr.  BotCogfT'l  .  .  mmmt&ty  Ott  >  King*.  5. 
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Here  in  an  ancient  Canaanitish  city  was  a  famous  place  of  wor- 
ship dedicated  to  Yahweh,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  notice.  Hither,  therefore,  came  the  young  king  to  offer  his 
sacrifices  and  to  seek  God's  revelation.1 

This  example  is  significant,  because  it  shows  that  the  thought 
of  a  single  legitimate  sanctuary  was  far  from  the  king's  mind.  It 
may  be  said  indeed  that  the  Temple  was  not  yet  built — such  a 
plea  is  in  fact  made  by  the  Deuteronomic  editor  of  the  Book  of 
Kings.  But  the  Ark  was  in  existence,  it  was  in  the  |>alace  of 
David,  it  was  now  in  the  possession  of  Solomon.  Yet  he  chose 
to  visit  the  ancient  and  celebrated  shrine  at  Gibeon.  His  inten- 
tion not  to  displace  the  older  high  places  could  not  be  more  ex- 
plicitly set  before  us.  Even  in  Jerusalem  numerous  other  altars 
existed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Exile. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  site  of  the  Temple  was  the  summit  of 
the  hill  on  which  Jerusalem  was  built.  The  Har&m  es-SheHJ 'at 
Jerusalem  still  retains  its  ancient  sacredness.  In  this  large  area, 
the  central  object  covered  by  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  orig- 
inal summit  of  the  hill.  As  the  sacredness  of  hill-tops  is  abun- 
dantly shown  in  the  history  of  Semitic  religion,  we  are  author- 
ised to  conclude  that  this  native  summit  is  the  original  reason 
for  the  consecration  of  the  place.  We  may  go  further,  and  con- 
clude that  it  was  already  consecrated  to  the  genius  loci  before 
David's  capture  of  the  city.  In  that  case  Yahweh  simply  adopted 
the  locality  already  occupied  by  another  god — as  at  Gibeon  he 
had  displaced  the  local  Baal  or  become  merged  in  him.  This 
process  of  amalgamation,  as  we  know,  went  on  at  many  places 
throughout  the  country.  Parallels  in  the  history  of  religion  are 
abundant.  The  mosques  of  Islam  are  in  many  places  the  older 
sanctuaries — some  of  the  most  notable  having  been  Christian 
churches.  Christian  churches  often  represent  ancient  heathen 
temples.  The  welis  or  tombs  of  saints  throughout  Syria  are  the 
successors  of  shrines  originally  consecrated  to  Baal  or  Astarte. 

To  erect  a  permanent  building  for  Yahweh  is  treated  by  at 
least  some  of  the  Hebrew  writers  as  an  innovation.  This  is 
hardly  correct,  as  the  sanctuary  at  Shiloh  had  doors,  and  a  cham- 

1  Although  it  is  not  expressly  so  asserted,  we  may  suppose  thai  Solomon 
slept  in  the  sanctuary  in  order  to  receive  the  revelation  by  a  dream.     This 
practice  of   incubation  was  widely  spread  in  antiquity.     CI.   Wiedemann 
Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  p.  1G9. 
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bcr  in  which  the  Ark  was  kept.  Miaih  also  had  *  house  (or  hb 
image.  But  no  doubt  the  desert  God  had  for  the  mo&t  part  lived 
in  a  tent.  In  the  majority  of  i  ";ui:i;iu:ti-,!i  ■BCBUOrftf  the  sacred 
otyfc  t  fffll  hi  ihc  open  air,  though  clumber*  were  often  built  fa 
the  convenience  of  those  eating  the  sacrificial  meal.1  The  aitar 
mu3t,  of  eourte.  be  In  the  open  ill 

It  b  pcihap*  not  without  significance  for  out  history,  that 
Hiram  of  Tyre  was  a  great  temple  builder.  We  con  sec  how  hb 
example  might  influence  Solomon.  Unfortunately,  no  PhCU  > 
(  i. in  temple  In**'  I  urn  prevrvei!  to  us.  Bui  thrre  arc  BOOM  Imtt- 
cation*  that  the  plan  of  Solomon's  Temple  and  its  ornamentation 
fallowed  Phoenician  models.1 

The  e*entkil  thing  in  all  the  High-places  was  the  wcred  enclos- 
ure* within  which  vrU  the  altar  and  the  object  of  worship.  When 
the  worshiper  thought  of  the  sanctuary  it  was  this  area  which 
he  had  in  mind— the  Hardm  at  Mecca  is  a  familiar  example.  In 
\\\w  eni  Imiire  Nolmnnn  chose  t»>  place  a  building,  .is  ;i  residence 
for  the  divinity.  Its  essential  pari  was  a  chamber  twenty  cubits 
on  aside; — cubes  play  a  part  in  Semitic  religion  elsewhere,  the 
Kuala  being  the  most  conspicuous  example.  In  this  inner  chain* 
bei  the  Ait — atid  it  alone — was  kept.  The  doors  into  the  ante- 
room were  usually  left  open,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  way  in 
which  the  Hebrew  writer  speaks  of  the  staves  of  the  Ark  Mug 
■  seen'  from  the  outer  IQOHL 

The  outer  room  was  twice  as  long  as  the  inner,  but  of  the 
mme  breadth  and  height.  Jt  was  provided  with  a  table  lor  the 
sacred  bread,  and  probably  with  a  lamp.'  The  altar  of  inrrnw 
scenis  to  lie  a  later  addition.  In  front  of  the  ante-room  was  a 
vestibule  ten  cubits  deep.  Atound  three  sides  of  the  building 
was  a  series  of  small  chambers  arranged  in  three  storeys.  These 
were  store-rooms  far  tin- 1  umeniencc  of  the  priests,  and  probably 

1  As  at  Samuel'*  hnnw,   I  Sam.  9™. 

■  The  .implr  ..-.'/*  which  constitute*  the  temple  oi  Amril  is,  in  idea,  the 
Mo»l  Holy  plate  uf  Subitum'*  Temple.      Sec  l'tirul  aad  Chipic:,  ffutvry  »/ 

Art  Cm  Pkamli  ti  ir<s;>.  p.  105 

•l  Kings,  S*.  The  verie  i*  not  nllogeiher  clear,  bat  warrants  thic  conclu- 
«un. 

'If  tlic  modc»t  temple  of  Shiluh  kept  a  lamp  bvmfag,  it  i>  probable  tliat 
Solomon's  was  at  least  a*  well  furnished.  The  statement  concerning  the 
ten  golden  lumps,  howewr,  I  King*.  ?•,  mutt  be  taken  to  be  a  late  inter! ion 

bite  cut. 
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of  the  king  himself.  The  royal  treasures  would  nowhere  be  more 
safe  than  in  the  immediate  presence  of  the  divinity.  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Temple  were  paid  in  kind;  votive  offerings  would 
come  in  abundance  in  the  course  of  time;  the  vestments  and 
implements  of  service  must  be  kept  within  the  sacred  area ;  per- 
haps the  sanctuary  was  early  made  a  place  of  safe  keeping  for 
valuables  belonging  to  individuals,  as  we  know  it  was  in  later 
times.     The  need  of  such  chambers  is  thus  easily  conceived. 

The  house  was  built  to  face  the  east.  Its  walls  were  massive, 
of  hewn  stone.  The  stone  was  cut  and  fitted  before  it  was  brought 
to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  used.  Doubtless  this  was  in  defer- 
ence to  a  superstition  concerning  the  use  of  iron  in  building  a 
sacred  house.  The  oldest  legislation  of  the  Hebrews  forbids 
building  an  altar  of  hewn  stone,  because  the  lifting  of  a  tool  upon 
it  defiles  it.1  The  interior  was  panelled  with  cedar  wood.  The 
statements  concerning  figures  carved  in  the  panels,  and  concern- 
ing the  gold  overlaying  are  apparently  late  insertions  into  the  text. 

The  implements  of  service  were  cast  in  copper  by  a  Phoenician 
artificer.  Among  these  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  two 
great  pillars  which  stood  at  each  side  of  the  door.  These  were 
about  thirty  feet  high,  and  had  a  diameter  of  six  feet.  Each  of 
them  had  an  elaborate  capital  ornamented  with  pomegranates. 
Their  importance  was  such  that  they  received  names,  one  being 
called  Jachin  and  the  other  Boaz.  These  names  are  as  yet  un- 
explained, and  have  perhaps  been  mutilated.1  We  must  see  in 
these  columns  enlarged  examples  of  the  matfeboth  or  pillars  which 
always  stood  by  the  altars  of  Yahweh  in  the  early  time,  but  which 
later  times  rejected  as  idolatrous.  Parallels  are  found  in  the  pil- 
lars which  stood  before  the  temple  of  Melkarth  at  Tyre,  and  those 

1  Ex.  10*.  Until  very  recent  times  traces  of  the  same  idea  were  found  in 
the  East.  Thus,  the  smiths  constitute  a  separate  class,  caste,  or  clan,  in 
almost  all  oriental  countries.  The  reluctance  to  have  surgical  operations 
performed  is  motived  by  a  dread  of  the  uncanny  properties  of  iron,  Russell's 
Aleppo"1  (1794),  II,  p.  136.  Abundant  parallels  from  other  religions  will  be 
found  in  Frazer,   The  Golden  Bough1,  I,  pp.  344-352. 

'Conjectural  emendations  are  given  by  Cheyne,  Enc.  Bib.  col.  2304. 
Sketches  of  the  pillars,  or  a  plausible  reproduction,  may  be  seen  in  Stade, 
Gesehichtt,  I,  p.  332;  in  Kittel,  Handkommentar,  p.  62;  Benzinger,  Die 
BAchtr  der  Kontge,  p.  44,  and  in  Schick,  Stiftshiitle,  Tempel  und  Tempel- 
plati  ( 1896?.  p.  83.  The  last-named  work  is  of  great  value  because  writ- 
ten by  an  architect  who  has  s|»ent  most  of  his  life  in  Jerusalem.  It  pro- 
ccedi,  however,  on  an  entirely  uncritical  view  of  the  Hebrew  teat. 
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which  the  author  of  thr  MStflM  W  '!'<  Syrian  OodiW1  RV  -ir 
Hieiapulis.  Utd  Hfhl  h  be  took  to  l»c  phalli. 

Next  in  importance  to  \'<\<--.r  nm  a  In-  t.»l>.*<1  the  ^>ml  taT&kttlM 
the  Sea.  Tl  0  <!  <  nption  i*  of  a  round  RRTVOll  icn  r  ubitx;  in 
diameter  and  five  deep,  nuilc  of  copper  mounted  on  twelve  buflf 
of  ihc  same  metal.  Three  of  the  b  ilk  fa  «  d  each  point  of  the 
compass.  As  twelve  is  an  astronomical  number,  it  may  not  be 
too  hold  to  srr  in  these  bulls  symUjls  of  the  constellation*,  in 
wliuli  ca5e  the  Sea  u  a  symbol  of  the  great  celestial  re 
Ir-.iii  which  the  i-in  ih  1 1  watered.  Similar  "  seas  "  arc  mentioned 
in  Assyrian  temples,  and  large  vases  of  stone  found  in  I 
cian  sanctuaries  may  be  brought  into  die  same  class.'  The  u* 
crcdncsa  of  water  has  always*  been  emphasised  in  the  Host,  a*  i$ 
seen  in  the  worship  of  springs,  to  which  the  Old  Testament  itself 
testifies.  This  alone  would  aicumil  fur  the  gTC&t  Sea  mi  ihc 
Temple.  For  the  practical  purpose  of  ablution  ten  smaller  tank.-* 
(lavers)  were  provided,  each  holding  forty  baths.1  Each  of 
these  was  provided  with  a  waggon  on  four  vbctlfl  n  thai  ll  could 
r«  moved  from  place  to  place  as  wanted.  They  were  ornamented 
with  figures  in  relief,  of  lions,  bulls,  cherubs,  and  palm  trees. 
The  hulls  were  sacred  to  Yahweh  (or  Kial),  lions  were  the  sym- 
bol of  AsUrte,  the  cherubs  were  well-known  mythologii.il  fi^u/c*. 
and  the  palms  were  also  probably  sacred.  The  Significance  of 
the  ornamentation,  therefore,  is  plain  ;  ii  IndT  Itcd  I  lyUCftdltlc 
purpose  in  the  building  of  the  Temple.    The  ninlti  . mailer 

implements,  pots,  shovels,  bowls,  need  not  detain  n-,  l«it  ve  may 
notice  the  table  lor  the  twelve  loaves  ol  bread  kept  constantly 
lwfore  the  face  of  Yaliweh.      This  "  bread  of  the  presence  "  is  as 

1  ThEl  i»  rtCMOBfid  among  the  Mrfa  »»'  I.iui.in.  Tin  i-ic  i.  m.  i-  f\  Dtu 
Svriii,  XVI.  The  tw.»  pil1ur>  H  Tyic  arc  mentioned  Ijy  Hcmiloiny,  II.  44. 
S«  also  the  faerie  of  ihe  tempi*?  ni  I'nphov  showing  two  ttmlltl  pElbfftj  ta 
Parrot  anrl  <  hinir*,  Art  in  /'Ao«;/i.i,  p.  iaj 

1  Krcnn»l ruction  in  Stadc's  Geschi,htt%  1,  p.  jj6  (copied  hy  TVjntinger), 
<'mii|p:i:c  the  Amulliu*  vmc  (nine  feci  in  iliimctci)  pkiuicj  in  Fcrml  and 
Chipi«.  Momma .  \ .  ."«>. 

1  l  i.u  amount  k  to  nvcr  t.-»nr  hnn<i  i  -  -  1 11  o  I  ■  fol  MOll  I'  ift'irct  ©t  the^e 
"  lavcr» "  a,n<!  their  hair*  arc  nrta  in  S(*(W.  f2ttekitkk%  I,  p.  341,  and 
Bcnxingtt,  p.  4>).      IX  iiUo  the   lain  Modj  tt><   '<   ttrAi    f\00  <S>f 

Al(ti)t.  \t'i)itri)ih,\X\  <l'i<n),  |'|i  u*-ujg.  This  illuMratc'.  iw  bDhJVCJ  hy 
the  hfonze  "btaai"  recently  ■  which  are  qalU  iSmihu 

pt  .t,  «u»)  to  tho«  in  t)i*  Temple.  On  mtmlfl  ol  water  in  Baby- 
t«a  id  Kfiiitu.br.  pnd  Alto  r«(*..>p.  $;$. 
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old  as  the  time  of  David,  1  Sam.  21  *■*,  though  Babylonian  paral- 
lels are  cited.1 

The  cherubim  are  important  for  their  association  with  other 
parts  of  the  sanctuary.  Two  of  them,  of  gigantic  size,  were 
placed  in  the  Most  Holy  Place,  where,  with  their  outstretched 
wings,  they  overshadowed  or  shielded  the  Ark.  From  indica- 
tions in  other  parts  of  Scripture,  we  gather  that  they  were  com- 
posite figures,  intended  to  represent  guardian  demons  or  deities." 
The  winged  bulls  with  human  heads,  so  common  in  Assyria,  are 
analogous,  and  may  be  the  originals.  But  other  religions  show 
similar  fantastic  creations. 

Our  account  of  the  temple  and  its  furniture  makes  no  mention 
of  the  altar,  or  rather,  it  makes  an  allusion  without  a  description.1 
It  is  usually  supposed  that  this  is  due  to  a  late  scribe  who  left  out 
the  description  of  the  altar  to  make  room  for  the  old  altar  of  the 
Tabernacle,  which  he  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  the  Temple. 
So  violent  a  procedure,  however,  must  not  be  assumed  without 
strong  evidence.  Even  if  a  copyist  had  been  bold  enough  to 
make  the  omission,  he  would  have  given  us  distinct  information 
that  the  old  altar  was  found  sufficient.  On  the  same  principle, 
he  should  have  left  out  the  table  of  shewbread.  It  remains  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  original  account  said  nothing  of  the 
altar.  How  can  this  be  possible?  Looking  carefully  at  the 
narrative,  we  discover  at  the  end  of  the  prayer  of  dedication, 
this  curious  statement:  "  In  that  day  Solomon  consecrated  the 
middle  of  the  court  which  is  before  the  Temple  of  Yahweh,  for 
he  offered  there  the  burnt-offering,  and  the  fat  of  the  peace-offer- 
ing." The  second  half  of  the  verse,  which  assigns  the  smallness 
of  the  copper  altar  as  the  reason  for  the  king's  act,  may  be  only 
the  late  author's  endeavour  to  account  for  a  fact  which  had  come 
down  to  him  by  tradition.4 

I  Keilinsckr.  und  Altes  Test.,  *  p.  600.  The  number  twelve  is  common  to 
the  two  religions. 

*  The  word  cherub  is  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained.  On  the  Biblical 
conception  the  best  discussion  seems  to  be  that  of  Vatke,  Biblische  Theologie, 
If  pp.  335*334-  Compare  also  the  articles  in  recent  Bible  Dictionaries. 
Winged  figures  in  Phoenician  art  are  illustrated  by  Perrot  and  Chipiez, 
Phfrnxia,  p.  134.  It  should  be  noted  that  lions  are  often  used  in  decoration 
in  Phoenician  art,  as  in  the  Temple. 

I I  Kings,  9  *.     The  verse  is  an  insertion  in  the  text. 

•The  Terse  is  1  Kings.  8**.  The  context  is  recognised  to  be  of  poit- 
£>cu(eroqonuc  authorship. 
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It  may  be  doubted,  further,  whether  a  late  author  would  ha\« 
ihwiiied  I  statement  ot  this  kind.  In  r In-  middle  ol  the  court 
was  the  precise  spot  where  the  altar  should  have  stood-  Did 
Solomon  maova  Am  altar  after  it  was  once  set  in  pko  }  Till* 
-criu.  impossible.  Morco.  r,  in  mwl  nlw  I  [UtttiOD  whether 
I  COpper  altar  is  conceivable  at  this  j>eriod.  All  the  altar*  in 
Israel  were  of  stone  or  earth.  Jf  hewn  stone  was  an  unlBwfnJ 
innovation,  we  should  apod  metal  to  l>c  out  of  the  question. 

In  Semitic  religion,  we  arc  able  to  show  that,  in  some  C3Mt 
at  least,  the  altar  was  the  sacred  stone  to  which  the  place  w:i«  dedi- 
cated.1 Ill  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  the  ungual  sac  red  <>b- 
j.vt  was  the  native  stone  summit  of  the  hillt  and  thig  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  court  before  the  House  of  Yahweh.  This  then 
constituted  the  uiigiual  altar  of  the  saiKtuaiy.  Wlicllici  [lie  ex- 
iOO  in  the  rock,  which  reminds  us  of  the  pit  at  the  Imwc  of 
Arabic  altar*.  exUted  *o  early,  may  well  be  doubted.  But,  on  our 
hy|Kithesis,  we  find  new  reason  In  Isaiah '>  railing  Jerusalem 
Aritl — or  Aitathtarth} 

Other  gods  than  Yahweh  were  worshipped  in  the  Tetn|  le 
Thisappcars  from  many  Indication!  The  frequent  efforts  nude  by 
kin^s  of  Jml.ili  to  | -in i fy  the  sanctuary,  that  is,  to  unify  the  wor- 
ship there,  show  how  tenaciously  the  other  yods  held  their  places. 
I  lip.  they  could  not  have  done  had  not  antiquity  been  on  their 
nii U-  Whoso  likely  as  Solomon  (the  lover  of  horsest  to  intro- 
duce the  horses  of  the  sun  into  the  sacred  pncJ&Ctt J  lvckiel  com- 
plains that  the  abominations  of  the  nations  had  shrines  in  the 
l  HOT*  of  Yahweh;  and  when  the  same  author  describes  men  wnr- 
slni'i'ing  images  engraved  on  the  walls,  wc  think  of  the  chcnibim, 
;  -alu .:;.  and  lions  of  Solomon's  time.  The  worship  of  foreign  p»U 
by  Solomon  himself  is  a  plain  matter  of  history.  The  indulgence 
of  the  Hebrew  writers  for  their  hero  canto  ilicin  to  shield  him 
by  throwing  the  blame  upon  Ins  wivtt.  These  are  said  to  have 
turned  his  heart  to  other  gods.  But  the  statement  is  in  itself  inv 
probable.  Granting  trBt  the  wife  did  DOt  adopt  the  god  of  bfft 
htibtand,  and  that  therefore  the  foreign  prim  -es.-,o  should  have  their 
private  chapel*,  this  was  no  reason  that  their  husband  should  join 
in  the  worship.  The  original  kernel  of  th*  ftjCCOUM  Es  the  Hat* 
mCBt  that    *  Solomon  built  a  sanctuary  for  Chcmoah,  the  god  of 

«Cf    W.    It   Smith.   Rtliffien  nffkfSrwtttr.p    1X4  ft. 
a]**9';   the   word  occurs  .1I-1    in  ll-.-  in  ■  M|.ii«.n  o(  M#«ha. 
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Moab,  and  for  Moloch,  the  god  of  the  Ammoni  tes. "  ■  Undoubt- 
edly these  sanctuaries  were  in  Jerusalem,  though  the  later  author 
could  not  bear  to  think  this,  and  removed  them  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives. 

The  motive  for  naturalising  these  gods  in  Jerusalem  is  not  far 
to  seek.  Moab  and  Ammon  were  peoples  kindred  to  Israel. 
Their  territory  was  part  of  the  same  kingdom.  It  was  right,  in 
the  view  of  the  ruler,  that  these  peoples  should  be  conciliated 
and  that  their  divinities  should  be  recognised.  It  is  nothing 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  the  tutelary  deities  of  all  Solomon's 
subjects  united  in  a  pantheon — the  king's  new  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Statecraft  would  suggest  such  a  step.  The  religion  of 
Yahweh  was  not  at  this  period  sufficiently  exclusive  to  protest 
against  it.  We  shall  be  attributing  later  motives  to  the  king  if 
we  suppose  him  to  be  a  universalist,  to  whom  all  religions  were 
equally  true,  and  who  found  the  one  God  in  all  the  objects  of 
worship.  Rather  must  we  suppose  him  a  believer  in  the  multi- 
tude of  gods,  each  of  whom  ought  to  be  conciliated  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  throne  and  the  nation. 

The  inclusiveness  of  Solomon's  worship  did  not  imply  that 
Yahweh  was  no  more  to  him  than  the  other  gods.  Doubtless  he 
felt  that  Yahweh  was  nearer  to  him  than  the  others,  and  that  He 
was  the  God  of  Israel  in  a  sense  in  which  the  others  could  never 
be.  This  was  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  central  point  of  the 
Temple,  the  Most  Holy  Place,  was  appropriated  to  Him.  At  the 
dedication  the  king  recited  this  verse: 

Yahweh  has  set  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
But  Himself  has  willed  to  dwell  in  darkness. 
I  have  therefore  built  Thee  a  house  to  dwell  in. 
A  home  for  Thee  for  eternity. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  that  this  correctly  expresses  the  spirit  in 
which  the  building  of  the  Temple  was  undertaken.* 

1  l  Kings,  1 1  T.  The  word  for  sanctuary  is  bama,  which  is  the  same  often 
translated  High- place.  The  words  of  the  Hebrew  text,  on  the  mount  east  of 
Jerusalem,  are  not  original,  as  we  see  from  Origen's  Hexapla,  which  puts 
them  under  the  asterisk. 

"The  long  prayer  if  dedication  and  the  benedictions  in  1  Kings,  8,  are  so 
evidently  a  late  composition  that  we  must  leave  them  out  of  view.  The  verse 
given  above  teems  to  represent  the  earliest  tradition  of  the  dedication  speech. 
We  cannot  be  sure  that  even  this  goes  back  to  the  time  of  Solomon.  For 
correction  of  the  teat,  consult  the  recent  commentaries. 


The?  Temple  contained  many  thir.p  it  which  later  Jewish  ex- 
clusivcneB  would  have  shuddered.  Not  only  were  symbols  set 
tip  which  were  later  called  idolatrous,  but  the  Temple  servants 
WOt  of  a  class  later  ahhorred.  A*  we  know  from  K/ekir],  it 
was  the  custom  of  the  Kings  of  Judali  to  endow  the  vim  tuary 
(vitfa  dftVCfl  i  ftptUTCd  in  war.  These  were  not  only  trained  to  do 
the  work  of  the  Temple,  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  them  wcic  COQSGCTttcd  lo  the  obscene  nlcs  with  nlmli  the 
t  '.■!!!. i. iinir.li  Haal  w.v.  wor:.hi|'jK-d.  I  h.".t  S-louion  wal  the  first 
to  introduce  these  foreign  slave*  into  the  sanctuary  El  pa 
indicated  by  the  hd  that  after  the  Exile  a  class  of  Temple  ser- 
vants were  still  called  "  Sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon."  * 

I'he  m^n  of  Solomon  was  not  only  the  culmination  of  Israel's 
worldly  glory  ;  it  was  also  the  beginning  of  its  decline — so  soon 
does  del  HJP  follow  maturity.  The  various  parts  of  the  kingdom 
were  held  together  by  no  internal  bond  The  rule  of  the  mon- 
:m  h  enforced  a  unity  so  long  as  it  was  rigorous.  But  even  in 
Solomon's  lifetime  it  l>cgan  to  relax,  and  the  provinces  moved 
for  their  independence.  The  most  ancient  account  which  has 
come  down  to  us  speaks  of  the  revolt  of  Edom.  We  learn  that 
at  the  subjugation  of  this  country  by  David,  one  prince  of  the 
royal  house  (a  small  boy)  escaped  lo  Egypt.  Here  he  was  wel- 
comed by  the  fharaoh,  who  brought  him  up  with  nis  own  I  hi] 
dren.  At  the  death  of  David,  the  now  adult  prime  returned  to 
Edoin  and  re-established  himself  on  the  throne.  How  extensive 
hia  territory  was  we  cannot  say;  the  fact  thai  Solomon  retained 
Command  of  the  caravan  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Akaba  indicates 
that  Hdom  did  not  regain  nil  that  bad  belonged  to  St  earlier. 
The  great  empire*  of  ih«*  F.ast  h.ue  continually  "hown  the  phe- 
nomena which  here  appear  on  n  small  scale.*     The  readiness  of 

1  Nth    ,  Kirs,  a**      In  both  pattagei  they  are  cUsted  wun  the  .\V 

tktuim,  who  arc  known  to  1>c  HescenHAnts  of  Temple  *1nve».  <l.  Kcr*  6". 
That  wine  of  than  were  I  lii.nniir.  .-  intln-j  e<\  by  the  tradition  thai  Jnjhua 
reduced  the  people  of  (Jibeon  to  ih«*  posftfctt  Ol  (/</—'  .</  the  uuutwrp% 
j..*h   9 

■The  account  of  the  levult  of  Kdum,  l  Kiniri.  n  ,*"1,(  i*  confining  he 
<*uw  it  iS  nude  up  from  tw  ■  Uffemii  'limjinciuv  i'iic  iiwliiwii  made 
Mvl.i!  Lrciii|*ht  no  \ty  Phouh's  wife,  rli*  other  mide  him  mnrry  the 
BUNA1!  iflttf.      Tlirrr  nra   inrliratinn*  alto  llui  a  Mulianili*  print*  Qfl 

mixed  up  with  tin.   Ifadad.     WiaeUar  (rfJM*/.  Unhnmtk., pp   I-f S) fini 

called  «Iteot!on  to  tile  li:< H  II  |  phi  IK  uuii.i.  I  OBIDOC  dtaCOVt*  ilic  itCLCMtily 
for  BulrtUttniuj;  ill1  ||  ibtan  Mwrt  for  Baft  in  tbli  pauage. 
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Egypt  to  foster  disintegration  in  Palestine  need  cause  no  re- 
mark. 

From  another  hand  we  have  the  story  of  Rezon.  This  hero  is 
described  as  a  bandit  captain  who  established  himself  in  the  re- 
gion of  Lebanon,  and  who  finally  got  possession  of  Damascus. 
Here  he  founded  a  kingdom,  which  later  became  a  standing 
menace  to  Israel.  He  belongs  in  this  connexion  only  if  he  took 
away  territory  belonging  to  Solomon.  It  is  probable  that  he 
did  take  away  such  territory,  for  David  made  tributaries  in  this 
region.  The  further  remark  that  Rezon  "was  Israel's  enemy 
all  the  days  of  Solomon,"  indicates  that  his  revolt  took  place 
early  in  the  reign.1 

More  serious  was  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  ben  Nebat,  because  it 
affected  the  very  centre  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  suppressed, 
however,  during  Solomon's  life,  and  so  the  discussion  of  it  does 
not  belong  in  this  chapter.  Solomon  is  said  to  have  reigned 
forty  years.  Tradition  magnified  his  wealth  and  his  wisdom,  and 
as  time  went  on  the  conviction  arose  that  if  he  had  been  a  wise 
man,  he  could  not  have  found  satisfaction  in  luxury  and  idolatry. 
So  he  became,  in  the  latest  Jewish  literature,  a  type  of  the  peni- 
tent rou6  who  has  tried  all  the  resources  of  earth,  only  to  find 
them  impotent  to  give  happiness.  Whether  the  real  Solomon 
ever  had  such  an  experience  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  the 
record  pictures  is  an  oriental  despot,  luxurious  and  oppressive, 
but  possibly  good-natured  and  genial  in  personal  intercourse. 
Of  statesmanship,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  he  had  not  the 
faintest  glimmer.  His  religion  was  of  the  type  held  by  his  con- 
temporaries. Nothing  can  be  attributed  to  him  that  really  ad- 
vanced Israel  in  its  world  mission. 

Concerning  the  social  condition  of  the  people  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  we  know  little.  On  the  side  of 
religion,  we  know  that  when  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan  they 
brought  their  God  Yahweh  with  them.  But  they  found  a  fully 
developed  religion  already  in  possession  of  the  country.  Every- 
where there  were  sanctuaries  to  the  local  Baal.  This  god  was 
worshipped  as  the  god  of  fruitfulness,  and  the  harvests  which 
made  the  peasant's  wealth  were  his  gift.     We  can  hardly  suppose 

■The  account,  1  Kings,  11  **-*,  has  suffered  in  transmission.  The  editor 
was  apparently  anxious  to  pass  as  lightly  as  possible  over  these  unpleasant 
incident*. 
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the  nomads  to  naturali*-  i h -.- : r  Y.-liweh  at  once  aa  lord  of  the 
land.  It  would  be  their  thought  that  the  god  of  the  cultivated 
land  would  know  ix-ttrt  than  the  god  of  the  desert  how  to  make 
the  harvoU^row.  WCCM)  understand.  K  ac  du  not  excuse,  the 
COIltilUUri  tendency  of  the  Israelites  to  seek  the  favour  of  Baal — a 
lA&deocy  of  which  the  prophet!*  w\  lb  98  i  omptaJo  •  ithc 

\Vc  inay  gofoither,  Wc  have  found  abundant  icasui.  id  Mip- 
pose  that  the  coivjuest  of  Canaan  was  really  a  gradual  amalgama- 
tion of  Israelites  and  Gfflfi  D  ITm  t«0  people  lived  vide  by 
side  (in  many  communities)  tut  friend))  trims  Thr  .ill  .mi  rs  It) 
which  they  secured  mutual  rights  wore  entered  into  by  recogni- 
tion of  each  oihet  -  linn  iiie*.  Baal  and  Yahweh  were  respected, 
and  in  some  rase*  worshipped,  by  both  parties.  Rial  admitted 
Yahweh  to  his  sanctuaries — nay,  the  process  went  so  far  that  Baal 
and  Yj1uvi.Ii  van  identified.  The  mianlng  ol  Baal  (Lord)  la- 
cilitated  the  identification.  It  was  easy  to  say  that  Yahweh  was 
the  Baal  of  htracl.  NhuBiborm.- by  sons  in  the  famil 
and  in  the  family  of  David  (IhIkW/,  2»«/<j/|ada)  show  how  deep- 
rooted  was  the  idea.1  On  the  other  hand  wc  find  the  Canaan  tte* 
adopting  Yahweh.  OibooO,  as  we  know,  was  an  ancient  C*> 
naanitish  city.  The  peoptfi  VttfJ  reckoned  Canaanitcsm  the  time 
of  David.  Yet  the  sanctuary  of  their  city  was  the  sanctuary  of 
Yahweh,  for  it  was  before  Yahweh  that  they  impaled  the  sons 
of  Saul.  More  Striking  still,  it  was  this  Canaanitish  sanctuary 
which  Solomon  chose  out  of  all  the  hij-h  places  of  the  land,  when 
he  wanted  to  honour  the  God  of  Israel.1 

What  bad  taken  place  here,  had  taken  place  ill  over  the  land. 
Yahweh  was  no  longer  the  God  of  the  desert,  or  of  Horcb  ; '  He 
had  become  the  God  of  the  land,  and  David  complained  that  in 
n  !r  from  Tallinn)  In*  was  bam-licil  frntn  the  presence  of  Yah- 
weh.* The  ancient  sanctuaries  of  Canaan  were  in  I  podltfon  to 
exercise  a  strong  fascination  on  immigrant  Israel.     They  had  an- 

1  Perhaps  the  motl  *innificanl  indication  it  th»  nam*  llaaliah  \  I  Chr.  u"1) 
■vhuh    is  given   ft*  the   name   ol    MS    ■■(    DavU'l  captain*   and  which  mean* 

VaSn'tK  I    / The  |jluce-iiaine»  Hud -Judnli  nd  lUul-Pc-uim tllie  laltci 

jrivrn  l>y  David)  are  alto  *lgnfnnini  n(  thr  amalgamation. 

•Ct  what  wa%  Said  lbOVS(p<  loj)  about  the  adnpiion  of  old  lanrtuarift 
in  a  new  religion. 

•Although  Korcb  ftO  doubt  tclamcd  iti  ancient  *aoclity.  Tina  wc  ace 
from  the  story  of  Lilian. 

•l  Sam    161* 
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tiquity  in  their  favour;  their  ritual  was  ornate  and  sensuous; 
they  were  the  centres  of  civilisation,  of  trade,  and  of  dissipation. 
That  they  should  maintain  their  influence  is  what  we  might  ex- 
pect.    Syncretism  resulted,  even  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Socially  and  politically,  the  old  tribal  organisation  was  still 
strong.  The  people  had  become  cultivators,  but  the  institutions 
of  the  desert  survived.  In  imposing  the  machinery  of  taxation, 
the  king  had  no  thought  of  changing  the  social  order.  The 
new  pashas  and  the  old  sheikhs  lived  side  by  side.  The  old 
customary  law  was  still  administered  in  the  gates.  Although  the 
king  was  chief  justice,  and  an  appeal  to  him  was  open  to  any 
subject,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  appoint  subordi- 
nate judges  by  his  authority.  Had  Solomon  been  the  originator 
of  improvements  in  the  legal  system,  tradition  would  almost  cer- 
tainly have  known  something  of  it.  A  recently  discovered  mon- 
ument of  early  Babylonian  jurisprudence,  shows  us  what  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of  a  Hebrew  king  who  was  noted 
for  his  wisdom.  This  monument  is  the  code  of  Hammurabi, 
king  of  Babylon.1  The  monarch  who  promulgates  it  regards 
himself  as  commissioned  by  the  gods  "  to  establish  justice  in  the 
land,  to  destroy  the  wicked  in  order  that  the  powerful  may  not  in- 
jure the  weak,"  and  a  relief  sculptured  on  the  pillar  possibly  rep- 
resents him  receiving  his  laws  from  the  sun-god.  No  doubt  Baby- 
lonian and  Hebrew  ideas  are  alike,  in  that  Yahweh  also  was  the 
guardian  of  right  and  the  source  of  legislation  ;  the  example  of 
Moses  shows  as  much.  Solomon  may  well  have  looked  upon  him- 
self as  divinely  commissioned  to  administer  justice.  Tradition 
makes  him  pray  for  wisdom  and  gives  a  legal  decision  of  his  as  an 
example  of  the  wisdom  intended.  But  Solomon  nowhere  saw  the 
royal  opportunity  to  codify  and  publish  the  law  of  the  land  for 
the  guidance  of  his  subjects  or  of  his  officials.  In  this  he  was 
behind  his  Babylonian  predecessor. 

This  example  is  instructive  as  showing  how  little  Babylonian        ~p. 
influence  was  found  in  Palestine.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at 
one  time  this  influence  had  been  paramount  there.     But  that  time 

1  A  German  translation  is  published  by  Winckler,  Die  Gesette  Hammur- 
abti  (190a),  and  an  English  translation  of  Winckler's  German  is  given  in  the 
New  York  Independent  for  January  8,  15,  and  22,  1903.  Hammurabi's 
reign  U  dated  about  2000  B.C.  ;  Solomon's  coronation  may  be  placed  approx- 
uaatalyatajo  b.c. 
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was  Ioiir  pttt     The  Israelite  invi-.ion  had  dour  ;iw  iv  with  Baby- 
lonian lottitadoai      i  he  people  who  came  in  from  the  desert 

|ii«hi;;!iI  rJjoi  OWI1  laws- -wi  i.illni  Ink  0  VI  with  them. 
Now,  no  doubt,  in  a  -h  jety  comparatively  settled,  they  were  dc- 
veklplDg  a  system  of  common  law.  Hie  earliest  Hebrew  code 
which  has  come  down  tons'  w.is  puiihshni  ;n  iiinr  consider- 
ably  later  than  the  time  of  Solomon,  lint  it  embodies  UMyc 
Vhli  l>  id  aa  old  ;w  Solomon  oi  older,  :md  we  may  use  it  to  throw 
light  upon  tlir  social  Condition  of  the  unit  Ko  M!n]i!.(  ity  when 
compared  with  the  code  of  Hammurabi  confirms  its  indepen- 
dence. The  pointb  of  re  ■,  some  ol  which  are  striking, 
tures  coinmon  to  oriental  society 

The  chief  interest  of  the  legislator  was  in  the  rights.  of^pronejty. 
The  roost  important  oUm  *  ■  *  property  was  bIavcj,  it'  we  may  judge 
from  its:  heading  the  list.  A  Hebrew  might  be  sold  into  gla- 
vcry  for  debt  The  code  provides  in  such  case  thai  he  shall 
not  be  held  more  than  si*  year*  without  his  own  i  ooscnt  This, 
however,  seems  not  to  have  been  recognised  as  binding  law  at 
any  time.  The  example  *hows  that  this  code,  in  some  cases,  ex- 
pressed  the  ideal  of  the  writer,  rather  than  actual  practice.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  that  the  author  assumes  that  there  will  be 
household  godfl  En  each  dwelling — reminding  ns  of  the  teraphim 
in  David's  house. 

A  Hebrew  girl  (it  is  assumed)  is  likely  to  be  sold  into  concu- 
binage, which  is,  in  fart,  the  recognised  form  of  marriage.  In 
such  a  case,  sale  to  another  muster  will  l>e  a  hardship,  and  the  right 
of  the  master  is  limited  so  that  he  must  allow  her  own  family  to 
redeem  her.  Polygamy  is  recognised,  care  being  taken  only  that 
the  different  wives  shall  he  treated  alike.  The  one  discriminated 
against  may  claim  her  freedom. 

Murder  is  punished  according  to  the  custom  of  blood -revenge. 
Unintentional  killing  is  now  differentiated  from  murder,  how- 
ever, in  so  far  that  the  altar  uf  Yaliwch  provides  ID  .m  luW  lot  the 
lui.^.iv.  if  the  killing  he  unintentional.  Injury  to  a  slave,  in- 
flicted by  a  master,  was  injury  to  a  man's  own  proj»erty.  |pd 
>!■•  unleBg  death  ensued  Immediately.  Ordinary 
case*  ot  i;ii'ii  v  by  ftttUllt  were  jmnishable  by  fa/itr — an  eye  for  an 

I  The  »o-c»tled  Hock  of  tht  Covenant,  Ex.  wn- 3J».  Cf  Bunlsch,  Das 
£ uwitsbu.h  (189J).  and  nil  G  Kiimrni.iiv  OB  Liwlus,  p.  185  ft*.,  alio  Uiijck*. 

j/ifAtr  Crttktim  ./ tht  //cxjuu/A  (1897).  pp.  111-031  ud  ^-.'u. 
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eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  wound  for  wound— doubtless  the  penalty 
was  in flicted [  by  the~injured  person  or  his  next  of  kin.    A  large  "^ 
amount  of  attention  is  given  to  injury  of  cattle  or  by  cattle,  to    ^/^ 
damage  of  crops,  to  theft,  and  to  loss  of  articles  loaned  or  in  safe         ^ 
keeping.     Seduction  of  a  virgin  is  treated  as  a  damage  to  property. 

If,  as  seems  probable,  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  has  preserved 
to  us  the  first  endeavour  to  write  down  some  of  the  examples 
of  case  law,1  its  importance  for  literature  is  not  inferior  to  its 
importance  in  legal  development.  The  reign  of  Solomon  would 
naturally  foster  literature.  The  new-felt  unity  of  Israel  would 
lead  to  a  collection  of  Israel's  traditions.  Legends,  long  cir- 
culated orally,  would  now  be  put  in  written  form.  The  poetic 
monuments  of  past  achievements  would  be  zealously  sought.  It 
is  probable  that  considerable  portions  of  the  literature  thus  put 
into  shape  have  come  down  to  us  imbedded  in  the  works  of  later 
writers. 

Among  the  productions  of  the  period  we  may,  with  some  con- 
fidence, put  the  so-called  Blessing  of  Jacob.1     A  poet  here  puts 

1  The  oldest  portions  of  the  book  probably  contain  notes  of  actual  cases, 
written  down,  not  as  authoritative  legislation,  but  for  information  on  prec- 
edents. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  laws  in  this  code  are  in  the  form  of 
judgments  (cf.  Briggs,  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Hexateueh,  p.  252  ff.)  which 
state  a  case  hypothetically  and  then  give  the  decision,  as  :  "  If  a  man  smite 
another  so  that  he  die,  he  shall  be  put  to  death."  It  is  noticeable  that  this 
is  the  form  of  the  laws  of  Hammurabi.  It  seems  probable  also  that  the 
two  codes  were  alike  in  arranging  the  laws  in  groups  of  five,  though  this  it 
not  rigorously  carried  through  in  either  one.  Specific  points  of  resemblance 
are  the  following : 

Thou  shall  not  suffer  a  maker  of  spells  to  live  (Ex.  22 IB):  If  one  cast  a 
spell  upon  a  man    ...     he  shall  be  put  to  death  (Hammurabi  1). 

If  a  man  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep  ...  he  shall  restore  five  oxen  for  ait 
ox  and  four  sheep  for  a  sheep  (Ex.  22 l) :  If  a  man  steal  an  ox  or  a  sheep  or 
an  ass  or  a  swine  belonging  to  a  god  or  to  the  king,  he  shall  restore  thirty 
fold  ;  if  it  belong  to  a  freeman  he  shall  restore  ten  fold  (Ham.  8). 

He  that  stealeth  a  man  .  .  .  shall  be  put  to  death  (Ex.  21 >e):  If  one 
steal  the  minor  son  of  another,  he  shall  be  put  to  death  (Ham.  14). 

If  a  thief  be  found  breaking  in  and  be  smitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  shall 
be  shed  for  him  (unless  the  sun  be  risen,  Ex.  22  ,r):  If  one  breaks  into  a 
house  he  shall  be  slain  before  the  breach  and  buried  there  (Ham.  21). 

On  trespass  of  cattle,  cf.  Ex.  22  *  and  Ham.  57  f.  On  goods  entrusted  to 
another  for  safe  keeping,  cf.  Ex.  22T~iaand  Ham.  112.  The  talio  is  en- 
forced by  Ham.  196-201.  The  striking  of  a  father  is  punished  with  death 
in  both  codes. 

'Testament  of  Jacob  would  be  a  better  name.     It  is  found  in  Gen.  49. 
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into  the  mouth  of  Israel,  the  eponym  of  the  nation,  verses  char- 
acterising the  different  tribes.  Reuben  has  already  lost  his  pre- 
eminence. Simeon  and  Levi  have  been  punished  for  their  inhu- 
manity. But  Judah  has  the  suzerainty  over  his  brothers.  Dan 
and  Gad  live  on  the  frontiers,  where  their  valour  defends  their 
country  from  the  raiders.  Joseph  is  second  only  to  Judah  in  the 
blessings  which  are  allotted  to  him.  With  such  appeals  to  the 
clans  we  may  suppose  the  poet  to  rouse  their  emulation  and  stim- 
ulate their  pride. 

Other  portions  of  the  poetic  anthologies  cannot  be  pointed  out 
with  certainty.  We  may  assume,  however,  with  some  probabil- 
ity, that  the  oldest  sections  of  our  historical  books  were  written 
down  in  this  period.  Interest  in  the  dynasty  of  David  would 
make  the  life  of  that  king  one  of  the  first  subjects  to  be  treated. 
We  may  also  suppose  that  it  now  became  the  fashion  at  the  more 
celebrated  sanctuaries  to  have  the  traditions  of  the  Patriarchs  put 
into  written  form.  Solomon's  own  interest  in  literature  may 
have  been  genuine;  in  any  case  his  reign  was  of  permanent  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Israel,  more  from  the  stimulus  it 
gave  to  literature  than  for  its  wealth  or  commerce. 


CHAPTER  X 

from   FtKOKUM  tO   !r.MU 

ft  attempt  of  an  ambitious  satrap  to  make  himself  an  inde- 
pendent monarch  is  a  constantly  recurring  phenomenon  fo 
oriental  history.     Such  attempt*  in  the  outlying  districts  ol 

kingdom  we  have  abend]  chronicled  Another  in  the 
CCntlX  "I  the  kingdom  need  cauSG  nuMiipiisc  when  wc  remember 
riu  fierce  and  haughty  tempo  of  Kphraim.  Such  an  attempt  wot 
made  during  Solomon's  life,  though  suppressed  for  the  time  be- 
ing. It  mi  headed  by  Jerolwam  ricn  Ncbat.  t  DU  of  ofaaon 
origin,  but  of  energetic  character.  According  to  our  sources, 
he  attracted  the  attention  Of  Solomon,  who  promoted  him  to 
the  position  of  ova  KOI  of  the  forced  bboui  En  (he  country  of 
KpliKdin  i-  tit  .in  intimation  in  the  Greek  version.'  he 

1  his  native  place  Xcreda,  and  enlisted  chariots  in  his  ser- 
vice. This  almost  ostentation.  Indication  of  an  intention  10  re- 
roll  aroused  the  vigilance  of  Solomon,  and  Jeroboam  was  obliged 
to  flee  to  Egypt.  He  found  an  asylum  with  Shishak  (Shcahonk) 
a  king  not  friendly  to  Solomon.1  Her..-  he  watched  the  course 
of  events,  and  apparently  kepi  in  *  nmumim  nmn  with  the  Sheikhs 
i  aim  Change  of  the  throne  is  usually  the  signal  lot  mil 
disorders  in   the  East,  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case.      As  soon  u 

S u  D  i  (teal  ■  «  B  announced.  Jerol  oam  rei  mad  to  h»  I 

town,  which  wafl  within  easy  reach  nf  Shechem,  the  capital  \& 

.duo. 

We  remember  Shechem  as  the  city  in  which  Abinselech  had 

.-t  up  his  kingdom     The  !'ai  I  thai  Krholjoaiu.wtavotxrrdrjl 

to  Solomon',  throne  in  Jndah  without  opposition,  found  it  nciCV 

sar>*  to  come  hither  tor  recognition  show*  how  rawch  of  the  okl 

'Th*  pa«U(C  ptrtly  duplicate*  the  Hebrew  la*,  kttl  it  in  pwt  ohjiral     It 
U  printed  by  Sfrcts(£W  Tttta+mt  in  Crtfl).  »i  i  Ki»t».  W"**t  w 
g»fde*i  ediimn  uj  Kings,  n1** 

■  mrnt  that  Shithak  ^-av*    him    hi*  dlllgfaUl  « 
b*r«  cwmc  in  by  cocftuiuii  with  the  tlorycf  II*J*d. 
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tubal  independence  remained.     Solon bad  liccii  fortunate 

tluiT  he  had  in.  mwned  during  his  father's  lifetime,  when  the  old 
king's  prestige  was  sufficient  lo  secure  the  allegiance  oi  all  divi- 
il  the  I  m.mImiii  The  Sheikhs  »i  Ephi  dm  dM  ooi  i  on  dve 
thil  they  had  sworn  loyalty  to  the  dynasty  of  David  for  all  time. 
temper  of  the  trilns  Mi  different  from  what  it  hu<!  l>een 
forty  years  earlier,  They  hid  Wperienced  the  rigour  of  de&jtot- 
isni.  .mil  the  Sheikhs  had  no  hesitation  in  demanding  relief: 
•'  Thy  father  mnde  our  yoke  heavy  ;  lighten  thou  the  hard  ser- 
>|  thy  father  and  till  heavy  yoke,  and  we  will  serve  thee  " 
Whcthei  speclft  demands  veve  made — exemption  from  fa 
labour  or  a  limitation  of  the  amount — cannot  now  be  made  out. 
TTm  young  king  took  tune  to  consider,  and  to  loiimdt  with 
Im  advisors.  The  older  men  <-minselh-d  moderation  — it  MM 
necessary  to  yield  only  this  once  in  order  to  get  the  throne 
thoroughly  established  ;  afterward  he  would  be  able  to  do  what 
lie  pleased.  Hut  the  younger  courtiers,  brought  up  to  look  upon 
the  common  people  as  the  1>orn  slaves  of  the  monarch,  advised  DO 
concessions.  These,  the  playmates  and  boon  companions  ol  the 
prince,  were  the  ones  who  hail  hie  ear.  In  accordance  with  their 
advice  lie  responded  to  the  deputation  when  they  came  for  their 
answer:  "My  little  finger  is  thicker  than  my  father's  loins." 
I  In.-  slngli  itatMICt1  left  no  doubt  concerning  the  speaker's  es- 
timate of  his  own  powers,  or  concerning  his  pnr|iose  to  exercise 
those  powers  to  the  full. 

Though  Icroboam  had  returned  from  Egypt  he  does  not  seem 
to  hive  l>ecn  present  at  these  negotiations.  Probably  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  lie  railed  by  the  |jeople  than  to  put  himself 
i"i  Hard  ;u  a  leader.  To  start  ihc  revolt  was  easy.  The  cry  was 
raised  : 

"  U'li.ii  pail  have  we  in  David. 
Or  portion  in  the  eon  of  J«8e? 
To  thy  tents,  O  Israel ! 
Now  look  to  thy  housr.  David  !  " 

!t  was  the  old  war  cry  kept  in  memory  since  the  time  of  Sheba, 
[  >•   BfcMt*.      Wh«  it  had  around   the   people  to  arms,   then 

1  Ii  wo*  unnecrtcftry  to  siid  an  cipUnation  in  the  tpecfhc  threat  t»  make 

4,«  heavy  *n4  to  etuiiue  them  with  worpion*.     TUl  VOttld  hove 

l.r  ,   tualtlDgj  and  vr«  m*>  churiubly  wppo>x  ihat  the  amttoc  k*»  ex- 

pa:iJc-'J  O'k  (urliv*t  secouul. 
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the  need  of  a  leader  was  felt,  and  Jeroboam  was  pointed  out  as 
the  man  for  the  hour.  He  was  summoned  from  Zeredaand  took 
his  place  at  the  head  of  the  movement.1 

No  serious  opposition  could  be  offered  by  Rehoboam.  He 
had  no  adequate  armed  force  with  him.  In  his  infatuation  he 
supposed  that  Adoniram,  the  chief  overseer  of  the  forced  labour, 
would  overawe  the  crowd.  But  the  task-master  only  infuriated 
the  people,  and  they  stoned  him  to  death,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  flee  the  city  to  avoid  a  similar  fate.  According  to 
the  narrative  in  our  hands  he  called  out  the  militia  of  Judah  and 
would  have  attempted  to  regain  his  power  had  not  a  prophet  in- 
terfered and  warned  him  to  desist.  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
found  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  country  immediately  about  Jeru- 
salem. Judah  indeed  was  loyal,  but  Benjamin  had  never  been 
well  affected  toward  the  house  of  David,  and  it  would  now  be 
strongly  drawn  toward  the  kindred  tribe  of  Ephraim.'  Hence 
we  must  suppose  Rehoboam's  work  cut  out  for  him  near  at  hand. 
In  fact  the  most  ancient  sources  count  the  tribe  of  Judah  alone  as 
making  up  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam.  Only  such  parts  of  Benja- 
min as  could  be  overawed  from  Jerusalem  were  kept  in  his  power. 

The  judgment  of  posterity  on  Jeroboam  ben  Nebat  has  been 
curiously  influenced  by  religious  prepossession.  When  our  histor- 
ical books  received  their  present  form,  Judah  alone  was  regarded 
.as  the  people  of  Yahweh,  the  northern  kingdom  having  perished. 
In  seeking  to  interpret  the  ways  of  God,  the  author  took  the  view 
that  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam  was  (although  of  divine  appointment) 
rebellion  against  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Israel.  It  was  also  apos- 
tasy from  the  true  religion,  for  the  later  time  viewed  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  as  the  only  authorised  sanctuary  of  Israel's  God. 
Our  books  of  Kings  proceed  at  once  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
Jeroboam  from   this  later   point  of   view,  and  they  repeat  the 

1  1  Kings,  12  ^ — one  of  the  most  vivid  passages  in  the  Old  Testament. 

1  We  must  recognise  that  the  narrative  from  this  point  on  shows  a  strong 
religious  bias.  The  latest  author  has  no  sympathy  with  the  northern  king- 
dom. The  prophet  who  is  made  to  forbid  Rehoboam's  campaign  against 
Israel  after  he  has  called  out  the  fighting  men  of  Judah,  is  only  one  of  sev- 
eral such  anonymous  figures  introduced  simply  to  give  a  moral  lesson.  The 
historicity  of  1  Kings,  12  n,  is  defended  by  some  authors  who  reject  the  versea 
that  follow.  But  the  whole  seems  to  be  of  a  piece,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  to  make  us  divide  the  passage.  That  the  relations  of  the  two 
kingdoms  would  be  strained  is  probable,  cf.  1  Kings,  14  *. 
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Judgment  on  hi*  m  t—CHii  who  "  departed  not  from  hi-:  wnyv" 
Mlommoc  in"'''  In  made  foi  thla  bin  In  reading  the  account 
At  l lie  tunc  of  the  revolt  there  was  DO  ComcioUHX   --■(   Uttj  iclifc- 
rjotive  on  the  part  oi  iht  northern  tribe*,  and  probably  no 

.11 1  :i».ti it iu  »  aade  by  juii.iii.     We  cannoi  help 

thinking  that  the  division  was  regrettable,  beCBOM  ic  weakened 
tl.v  |K.'n|'le.  Hni  ilir  "h-.'Tvnefl  «>l  the  tribe*  bad  never  been  very 
strung  ;  Tudab  and  Rphralm  had  alwayi  lived  In  tealonCT  of  each 
other:  the  tyranny  of  Solomon  hod  alienated  whatever  affection 
i '''  i d  hi ■■  Irs  iire<Ii  ( >nlv  a  MtcOQaslon  of  wise  and  strong  ruler3 
rnuld  have  welded  the  indc|iendent  dans  that  tw>rc  the  name  of 
Israel  into  .1  homogeneous  |>eop1e.  Jemlmam  deserves  a  place 
among  tho..«.  |  air  uts  who  have  roused  a  suffering  peoplt  to  throw 
nil  the  yoke  of  OUUewfolL  What  he  did  was  morally  certain  to 
be  done  sooner  or  later. 

If  the  majority  should  rule,  Jeroboam's  tight  was  better  than 
i  Ik-  tight  of  Rchoboarn.  By  far  the  most  important  part  ol  the 
nation  was  Jeroboam'*  He  had  the  larger  territory,  the  more 
fertile  provinces,  the  more  tiuniciuus  subjects,  and  gnattt  re- 
sources. The  fertility  of  Ephiaim  waa  proverbial,  while  large 
parts  of  Judah  were  fitted  only  for  [uisture.  It  was  not  without 
rfgfct,  thcrrlnrr.  that  'In-  iHirtliern  kingdom  i-allnl  iisrll  Israel 
Thai  it*  boundaries  extended  across  the  Jordan  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  Jeroboam  fortified  1'eiiuel.  The  province  of  Moab, 
H  wr  learn  laMfj  fcti  tO  Israel  instead  of  Jmlali — .is  I_);n  id's  i  nn- 
q  ictf  ii  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  latter. 

Of  Jeroboam's  reign  we  know  little.  He  built  a  palace  at 
S  trrltrni,  which  had  ancient  claims  ro  be  considered  the  capital. 
His  interest  In  religion  mi  manifested  by  his  tare  for  the  sanctu- 
aries in  his  domain.  Ol  these  the  most  celebrated  were  Bethel 
md  Dan.  Tbtfl -inner  traced  in  sacred  character  to  the  Patriarch 
Jacob,  who  discovered  thero  the  presence  of  Yah  well,  as  well  as  the 
mysterious  ladder  which  led  thence  to  heaven.  It  was  he,  also, 
ffho  erected  the  snored  pflUr  and  inaugurated  the  cultus  by  pour- 
ingoiIu|>ou  it.  Thefltorfei  mean,  of  course,  thai  the  place  was  a 
-.nit  tury  before  historic  lime*,  and  this  suggests  that  it  was  one 
.•f  those  taken  over  from  the  Canaanites.  Dan  also  had  a  cele- 
braced  house  of  God.  which  dated  from  the  Israelite  DO  QpadoO 
of  the  city.  ,uk1  whose  prjestfl  traced  their  ancestry  to  Moses. 
Here  there  was  an  image  of  Yahweh,  the  title  to  which  wai  the 
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right  of  the  strongest,  now  confirmed  by  some  centuries  of  pos- 
session:    At  Bethel  the  object  of  worship  was  the  sacred  stone. 

Jeroboam's  zeal  for  religion  was  manifested  in  that  he  adorned 
each  of  these  sanctuaries  with  a  golden  bull.  Under  this  form 
he  supposed  that  the  God  of  Isaael  might  be  worshipped,  for  he 
expressly  declared  in  setting  them  up  that  this  was  the  God 
which  brought  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  The  writer  who  gives  us  this 
account  regards  the  whole  transaction  with  disapproval,1  and  he 
assigns  a  political  motive  to  the  king — the  fear  that  the  people,  by 
going  to  Jerusalem  to  worship,  will  be  weaned  away  from  him  and 
turn  back  to  Rehoboam.  But  this  is  plainly  a  later  conception. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  people  should  go  to  the  temple  to 
worship,  for  the  land  was  full  of  sanctuaries.  Even  in  Judah  the 
Temple  was  not  regarded  as  the  only  place  of  worship,  for,  as  we 
know,  the  people  were  zealous  in  visiting  the  many  high  places 
there.  No  danger  arose,  or  was  likely  to  arise,  to  the  throne  of 
Jeroboam  from  the  Temple. 

We  are  driven  to  supj>ose,  therefore,  that  Jeroboam  was  moved 
by  zeal  for  the  God  of  Israel.  He  was  a  worshipper  of  Yahweh, 
as  is  shown  by  his  giving  his  son  the  name  Abijah.'  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  suppose,  further,  that  he  was  led  to  make  the 
golden  bulls  by  the  established  symbolism  of  the  times.  Whether 
the  symbolism  was  the  result  of  the  adoption  of  Baal  by  Israel 
cannot  clearly  be  made  out.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  animal 
worship  among  the  Hebrews  in  the  earlier  time,  and  among  the 
animals  none  was  more  important  to  them  than  the  bull.  Before 
the  introduction  of  the  camel,  neat  cattle  were  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den of  the  nomads.  There  is  nothing  improbable,  therefore,  in 
the  supposition  that  in  the  desert  Israel  had  worshipped  Yahweh 
under  the  form  of  a  bull-1 

1  I  Kings,  12  B^*.  The  passage  is  doubtless  late,  hut  it  seems  to  be  based 
od  fact.  The  golden  bulls  are  called  calves  by  (he  Hebrew  author  because  of 
their  small  size.  It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  Baal  was  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  a  bull. 

*  Yakwek-is-father  is  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

■The  story  of  the  golden  calf  made  by  Aaron  is  too  late  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence, but  a  certain  amount  of  weight  may  be  allowed  it  in  connexion  with 
what  has  already  been  adduced,  and  it  certainly  assumes  that  so  venerable 
a  man  as  Aaron  wa».capable  of  worshipping  Yahweh  under  such  an  image. 
In  one  ancient  pmaW  (Gen.  40  M)  Yahweh  seems  to  to  be  called  the  Bull 
efJmt*. 
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Religious  conservatism  accounts,  therefore,  (or  the  misunder- 
stood art  of  Jeroboam.  And  the  oilier  CktdS  for  whirh  hv  \% 
blamed  by  I  he  Biblical  writer  must  1*-  judged  in  the  ABM 
In  appointing  priests  from  the  common  people  he  was  only  fol- 
lowing; the  example  of  David  and  Solomon.  In  irlrbrating  a 
festival  a  month   Inter   than   it   was  nlwrved   in  Judah.  he   was 

probably  conforming  to  the  established  custom  of  die  northern 
tribes. 

That  iu  matters  of  religion  Judah  was  not  different  from  Israel 
is  testified  by  the  writer  who  is  no  ready  to  blame  Jcrolioam. 
He  enumerates  the  "abominations"  that  were  found  in  f  i  idali  a 
among  which  are  the  high  places,  the  sacred  stones,  ihc  sacred 
poles,  and  the  religions  prostitutes.  "The/ did  the  like  of  all 
the  abominations  of  the  nations  which  Yahwch  drove  out  before 
the  nons  of  Israel,"  l  Wt  need  no  more  explicit  evidence  of  the 
q  im -ret ism  of  the  period. 

The  author  of  the  Book  of  Rings,  on  whom  we  must  depend 
for  our  history,  had  a  difficult  task  before  him  In  following  a 
double  line  of  narrative,  and  he  has  not  always  succeeded  in 
making  his  ICOOUBI  entirely  dear.  His  plan  for  this  juried  is  as 
follows  :  First  lie  gives  an  account  of  Jeroboam,  of  whom  he  has 
almost  nothing  to  tell.  He  then  takes  in  order  the  three  Judaic 
kings  whose  reigns  were  wholly  t»r  partly  mrtrniporaneous  with 
that  of  Jcioboam.  After  carrying  the  last  of  these  to  its  con* 
-  i  union,  he  returns  to  the  northern  kingdom.  Here  he  gives  a 
continuous  account  down  to  the  death  of  Ahab.  For  the  king- 
dom of  Judah  lie  flndfl  it  DCOCnvy  tO  give  "lily  ft  brief  ftCCOQQl 
of  Jehoshaphnt,  and  then  resume,  the  other  thread  with  the  son 
of  Ahab.  This  king  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  within  whose 
reign  the  snn  .(in!  gnndttB  Of  Jehoslupl  m  I  tRMS  to  (ha  ifcRHM 
\  The  revolt  of  Jehu  forms  a  convenient  mark  of  division  because 
it  concerns  both  kingdoms — Jehu  slew  both  the  reigning  mon 
arch*,  thus  making  Athaliah's  accession  in  Judah  synchronous 
with  l»i=s  own  in  Israel. 

In  this  i>eriod,  which  we  may  estimate  at  about  ninety  years, 


1  1  King*.  14  a  '  The  sacred  pillar*-  (w.i(t/<WA)  are  Honea  creeled  at  the 
aanctuary,  like  the  one  sec  up  at  llcchcl  by  Jacob.  Tlic  sacred  polo9(«xfc*4M) 
are  »take»,  also  erected  near  the  Hilar.  DbGW$DD  ol  the  significance  of  both 
will  bf  found  in  ihr  tvviltft  on  Old  TrMainrn!  arrhirolngy  Th*  maftfba  it 
paralleled  in  old  Arabic  religion. 
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the  moot  noticeable  thing  U  the  frequent  change  of  dynasty  in 
the  nr-rihern  kingdom.  Judah  seems  to  have  settled  on  the  house 
of   DBVld   as-   its    lawful    ruler*,  bill    the    principle  of   legit. hm.  | 

ed  a  foothold  in  Ephraim.  Jeroboam,  no  doubt, 
hod  jutt  cause  against  Solomon.  But  his  success  Simulated 
others  to  fallow  In*  example  whether  they  had  just  cause  or  nor 
His  own  line  luted  only  through  hii  son  N.idab,  This  king  was 
allowed  to  occupy  the  throne  but  two  years  when  In*  general, 
Raasha  by  name,  slew  hitn  and  exterminated  the  family, 
the  rebellion  broke  out,  the  army  was  besieging  (iibbethon,  a 
Philistine  fortress.'  As  Naaaha  ia  called  a  man  of  Nap h tali,  it 
may  tie  that  tribal  jealousies  were  in  play.  But  the  revolt  of  a 
military  leader  against  his  sovereign  ia  so  constant  a  phenomenon 
in  some  stage*  of  society,  that  speculation  on  special  motives 
should  lie  indulged  with  caution.  Baasha  weems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  ability,  fot  he  pushed  I11-.  iiuunri  down  to  R :uii ah,  so 
that  Asa,  Kiiij;  of  |'idah,  was  oMlfcd  tC  Call  in  foreign  help, 
The  mci<lcnt  will  occupy  us  later.  Of  Baasha  we  know  nothing 
further.  His  sou  seems  to  have  Urn  a  weakling  who  occupied 
himself  with  the  pleasuies  >.>(  the  table  in  which  the  wiiic-i  up  liad 
a  prominent  place.  While  nt  a  carouse  in  the  house  of  his 
major  domo  he  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  Zimri 
by  name,  commander  of  half  the  •  blrfot  force.'  The  DRf]  ex- 
termination of  the  family  of  the  murdered  king  followed.  So 
cold-blooded  was  the  deed,  that  the  name  of  /nun  l«came  pro- 
verbial for  an  .iss**im  '  The  crime  did  Dot  li»i>:  lienefu  tfae  j"'f- 
petrator.  The  greater  part  of  the  army  was  in  the  field,  a^ain 
engaged  before  (iibbethon.  Seeing  that  they  had  the  power  in 
their  hamK  they  proclaimed  their  general,  Omri,  king,  and 
Biejcbed  against  the  royal  residence.  The  tA-sc  was  seen  bj 
Zimri  to  be  hopeless,  and  he  burned  the  pala<  <•  ovtj  lus  own 
head,  and  so  perished  after  scarcely  a  taste  of  power.' 

1 1  Kings.  15 "  :  if»*  slis  t*  nor  wi  IdeuiUhd. 

'  I   King*,  lb'-"-     Th*»   king'*  ram«  wm  KUh.  iml   his    r#sMene#  wis  it 
4    plftCf  which  wc   know  to  hi*c  been  «tcltratcd  lot   Hie    be*aty  of 

its  sinaUtoa,    n   which  has  not  bees  cartataJj  I'k-ntified. 

•  So  w*  ***rn  10  be  Justified  Id  concluding  rr<>m  ihr  langlftfl  of  Jr?*t*l. 
jKinK..  S)« 

•  1  he  hiitorUn  *»%ijjn*  him  only  term  iUy»,  hut  j-toWjIy  count*  only  to 
the  beguwrag  tge.  1*  is  endow  to  mc  hoe  'li«  llsed  ideaol  the 
"wtj%  o!  Jctobcam"  Affects  the  wTJIU     Wl  Qiatfs  deiih  0  sue!  to  te  1 
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Another  section  of  the  army  desired  to  try  its  luml  at 
making  and  proclaimed  if^  «cncral,  Tibni,  a*  king.    The  a 

I  I  v\ar  seems  to  have  lasted  some  time,1  but  Omri  was  vic- 
torious lie  published  himself  firmly  on  the  tlirom\  and  under 
himself  and  his  son,  Altai),  Israel  reached  it*  urcatcsi  OUtW  kid 
prosperity.  Kvidencc  that  he  impressed  IuimcII  upon  foreigners 
as  an  unusual  man  may  |>erliap«  be  found  in  the  AttJ  rUfll  inscrip- 
tions, for  in  these  Israel  is  the  Ilvu\t  of  Omri,  even  tfta  the  rise 
di  ;iinil]ct  dynasty-'  The  religions  conflict  which  soon  broke 
out  will  occupy  our  attention  later. 

Turning  now  to  the  little  kingdom  of  Judah,  aiNim  ill  we  can 
say  is  that  the  house  of  David  maintained  itself  through  the  peri- 
od The  historian  shows  an  utter  lack  of  interest  in  political 
question*,  while  he  ifl  punctilious  In  pronouncing  judgment  apon 
the  religious  < liaia<  let  of  the  different  Lugs.  Tins  judgment  is 
motived,  however,  by  the  later  (Dcutcronomistic)  view  of  the  re- 
ligion of  Israel.  Uld  utterly  foreign  to  that  which  a  contemporary 
would  have  pronoun-ceil.  Moreover,  the  grounds  for  the  m  • 
arc  in  almost  every  case  obscure.  We  must  suppose  that  there 
was  a  tradition  concerning  the  attitude  of  the  kings  toward  the 
sanctuary — a  Temple  chronicle  or  somerliini;  of  the  kind.  Re- 
hoboam  is  accused  of  folly  by  the  record  we  havr  uhnidy  i  Hind- 
ered, in  Ins  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the  best  |iart  of  bislciogdom, 
resulting  in  his  loss  and  shame  His  mother  is  said  to  have  been 
U  Ammonite  princess.  According  tO  the  (Irrck  version,  she 
was  a  daughter  of  the  Hanun  upon  whom  David  made  war.* 
Beyond  this  we  know  nothing  of  his  reign,  except  that  the  King 
uf  Egypt — the  Shishak  of  whom  we  have  already  heard — invaded 
the  country,  entered  Jerusalem  and  carried  01T  i!i<-  rid  ireasiirc 


paabbmaai  For  his  waXldnfi  in  dm  way*  »ni  making  Uraal  to  rin,  though 

the  reign  of  seven  days  would  give  no  opportunity  lor  Uie  king  to  ftfa 
policy. 

I    m  years,  il  wc  nu»y  irusi  die  d&u  of  the  text.     Compare  I  King*.  10  '*. 

irfifi  io- 

■Q  Sohmfet  KMHnayfflm tmd AUH  Tavfc*,  p.  iSo  tfitm^firm  f*v. 
mmd  OU  /v./,  I.  p.  t79)( 

i  King*,  u  lu  (Swcte's  0  T.mGrttty    The  namc*.f  ilie  m»Cfl  >nofta 
— ilie  Gtblm  or  miilrrw  of  the  palace— \i  rrguUHy  Riven  i»  001 
the  n«mc  ol   the  reigning  monarch,      In  polygamous  locMfMi  th#  mother  a). 
woy*  oceupte*  a  poailion  ut   great  influence,  greater  than  that  of  any  a  I 
the  wife  may  be  supplanted  at  any  tjxae  by  * ii»  u) 
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stored  in  the  Temple.1  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Pharaoh 
was  moved  to  this  step  by  a  desire  to  assist  his  friend  Jeroboam. 
But  the  lists  of  Shishak  himself  seem  to  show  that  he  did  not 
draw  the  line  at  Judah,  but  also  plundered  the  northern  kingdom. 
No  motive  beyond  a  desire  to  seize  the  treasure  at  Jerusalem  need 
be  imputed  to  the  invader.  The  smaller  kingdoms  were  the 
natural  prey  of  the  stronger.  Solomon's  lavish  use  of  gold  was 
probably  a  matter  of  common  fame.  The  gold  shields  of  state 
carried  by  the  royal  guard  on  solemn  occasions  were  captured  at 
this  time.  They  were  replaced  by  Rehoboam  with  shields  of 
copper.1  What  surprises  us  is  that  the  Temple  treasury,  though 
often  plundered,  was  so  soon  replenished. 

The  natural  sequence  of  Shishak's  invasion  would  seem  to  be 
the  dependence  of  Judah  upon  Egypt  and,  in  fact,  it  may  have 
been  the  great  king's  object  to  reassert  the  supremacy  maintained 
long  before  by  his  predecessors.  The  Hebrew  writer  is  discreetly 
silent  on  the  subject.  Nor  does  he  tell  us  anything  of  Rehobo- 
am's  son,  Abijam,1  and  his  brief  reign,  except  that  he  walked  in 
all  the  sins  of  his  father. 

Asa,  son  and  successor  of  Abijam,  is  more  favourably  spoken  of. 
He  is  said  to  have  expelled  the  impure  hieroduli  from  the  land, 
and  to  have  deprived  his  mother  of  her  position  as  mistress  of  the 
palace,  because  she  was  concerned  in  idol  worship.4  The  details 
of  the  alleged  reform  are  obscure;  we  may  suppose  it  a  protest 
against  the  extreme  tolerance  shown  by  Solomon.     More  intelli- 

1  Shishak  (the  name  is  vocalised  in  various  ways  by  the  Egyptologists)  came 
to  the  throne  about  960  B.C.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  twenty-second  dyn- 
asty. Shishak's  list  of  plundered  cities  is  discussed  by  W.  Max  MQlIer, 
As un  und  Europa,  p.  166  ff.,  and  also  by  Goldschmied  in  Ztitsckr.  d,  Dtut- 
schen  Afprgenl.  Gesellschaft,  1,1  V,  p.  1 7  f . 

1  The  Greek  version  makes  the  booty  to  be  the  shields  taken  by  David  from 
Zobah.  As  their  use  when  the  king  went  to  the  temple  is  mentioned,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  king  and  his  guard  performed  their  worship  by  a  solemn 
procession  ( 1  Kings,  14  u~*8). 

1  The  name  was  doubtless  Abijah,  which  has  become  corrupted  in  our  copies 
of  l  Kings.  His  mother  is  called  daughter  of  Absalom,  by  which  the  noto- 
rious son  of  David  may  be  meant. 

•She  is  charged  (1  Kings,  15  ■M*J  with  having  made  a  miphle^th  for  the 
ashera.  The  word  miphUfeth  is  entirely  obscure,  but  from  the  context  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  an  idolatrous  image  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.  The  ashera, 
however,  was  in  this  period  an  entirely  innocent  accompaniment  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh,  so  that  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  or 
else  his  text  has  been  corrupted  in  transmission. 
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gible,  though  teas  coannaeDdaWe,  a  Asa's  action  with  reference  to- 
Baasfaa.  King  of  Israel.  The  two  Hrhrrw  kingdom  had  been  at 
enmity  from  the  time  of  the  di\  taioa.  lievatuf  Judah  was  much 
more  affected  by  the  Egyptian  invasion  than  was  Israel,  or  be- 
eaune  it  necnfhmled  more  slowly,  Kaasha  was  able  to  |<*h  his 
frontier  down  to  Ranuh,  less  than  fire  miles  inmi  Jrrt*u!rin. 
Here  he  proposed  to  stay,  and  began  to  fortify  the  place.  The 
inconvenience  of  a  hostile  fortress  almost  overlooking  the  capital, 
together  with  the  shame  of  having  a  neighbour  a**rr:  ha  predomi- 
nance in  the  face  of  all  the  world,  was  more  than  Asa  could 
bear.  With  short-sighted  policy,  he  resorted  to  a  measure  which 
was  repeated  by  hi*  vti<  reaora  at  different  timet  with  disastrous 
effect.  He  looked  aiouud  fot  an  ally  wlio  would  make  common 
cauae  with  him  against  Ephraim.  Such  an  ally  he  found  in 
Israel's  northern  neighbour,  Benhadad,1  of  Damascus.  With  tht 
w-t  a]  Ins  i -iirnmund.  including  what  had  accumulated 
in  the  Temple  since  the  incursion  of  Shishak.  Asa  bribed  Ben- 
hadad to  take  his  part.  The  Syrian,  nothing  loath,  broke  off 
his  relltfou   Willi    )'•  -id   by  an  attack  on  northern  Israel 

I ift  ed  f ■  i * i «  t"  nitlidi.iw  from  Raiiidh.  The  result  was  a  niMjii- 
tial  addition  of  territory  to  the  kingdom  of  Damascus,*  and  the 
i  iimciiration  of  warfare  which  became  chronic  between  Syria 
and  F.phraim.  Judah  received  tetnjHirary  relief,  and  Asa  was 
able  to  recover  Ramah,  whose  fortifications  he  razed,  using  the 
[ill  m  nra tgtl .1  ning  his  frontier  at  Geba  and  Mizpah.  His 
.ii  don  Wffl  no  dotlbl  interpreted  by  rhe  Syrians  as  an  act  of  *ul> 
i .ii |  Ion  which  involved  the  regular  payment  of  tribute  and  which 
thus  laid  the  foundation  for  future  troubles. 

i  )nirt,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Ephralm,  removed  the 
capital  in  Samaria  Doubtless  a  city  had  existed  on  this  site 
from  very  ancient  times.     The  strength  of  the  position*  is  shown 

■  vr  the  oom  U  ii  i*  in  our  FffbrvW  MM,  tboogh  Chan  u  some  reason 
to  KlppOM   llul   the   Aramaic   original  wii   <Iif!ei«nt,    tt.  Wioclrler,  AUtttta* 

mtmtiUkt  IfmitmeAittiftm,  p.  69  ft. 

'  11. t  town*  named  «it  I  i^n,  I>au,  and  Ahel-beth-maAcSidv  »l!t>(  whichare 

bUBfiatmnii  nonhara  district     rtu  Mai  uMi  "ami  *n  <  fnucruth,  with  the 

wholi-  l:iinl  nl  \i|>hl:i|:  "  lht»  would  riimii  lh«  tUttrkl  vtit  of  the  Saad 
<*.»lilcr,  l.u!  11  l*.  doabtfal  whether  [fa  Syrian*  MOid  permanently  hold  this 
\wr\  ol  tsnet     The   11 1<  mil  i*  fuuml  m  1  Knijt*.  15  IMf 

•  *'  A  roaad  l»olateil  hill  over  three  hundred  feci  bight"  in  the  crniir  d  * 

NMfli  bWd,  d    RoUntoa,  BMkal  tt*u*n)utt  •  U,  p- 304,  Q,  A.  Smith, 
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by  the  sieges  which  it  withstood.  The  city  remained  the  seat  of 
government  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  northern  kingdom. 
Omri's  ability  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  prominence  of  his 
name  in  Assyrian  annals,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  he  conquered 
or  reconquered  Moab,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  of  Mesha. 
The  Hebrew  historian  accuses  him  of  walking  in  the  sins  of  Jero- 
boam, but  this  is  the  stereotyped  charge  against  all  the  kings  of 
Israel.     The  source  from  which  the  writer  drew  seems  to  have 

\laid  special  stress  upon  the  power  of  the  king,  but  the  details  of 
that  power  and  its  exercise  are  lost  to  us. 
■       Ahab,  the  son  who  succeeded  to  the  throne,  receives  an  evil 
I  name  first  because  he  married  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king 
;  of  the  Sidonians,  or,  as  we  should  put  it,  King  of  Tyre.1     The 
foreign  marriage  was  no  more  than  had  been  customary  with  the 
kings  of  Israel.    David  married  a  Philistine  or  Canaanite  princess. 
Solomon  had  not  only  an  Egyptian  king's  daughter,  but  also 
princesses  from  Ammon  and  other  neighbouring  nations.   Jezebel, 
however,  was  a  more  energetic  j>ersonage  than  any  of  these.    She 
made  herself  conspicuous  by  the  ruthless  way  in  which  she  urged 
Ahab  to  assert  the  royal  power.      In  this  way  she  made  herself 
not  only  conspicuous  but  hated,  and  the  hatred  easily  extended 
itself  to  all  the  measures  associated  with  her  name. 

An  example  of  her  influence  in  the  administration  of  affairs  is 
the  outrage  upon  Naboth.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  an  oriental 
monarchy  a  subject  who  is  not  altogether  subservient  to  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign.  Naboth  was  such  a  subject.  When  the 
king  coveted  his  vineyard  he  sturdily  refused  to  sell  it — the  family 
inheritance  was  too  precious  to  be  alienated.  Ahab  understood 
and  perhaps  valued  the  sturdy  Israelite  independence,  though 
his  vexation  at  the  opposition  was  acute.  At  any  rate,  he  saw 
no  way  to  attain  his  desire  in  the  face  of  refusal.  But  Jezebel 
had  a  different  idea  of  royal  prerogative.  The  Sheikhs  of  the 
town  were  subservient  enough  to  act  upon  a  hint  from  her. 
Naboth  was  arraigned  and  executed  upon  false  witness  suborned 
by  them.  The  owner  being  thus  put  out  of  the  way,  it  was  easy 
to  seize  the  coveted  vineyard.  Such  methods  were  abhorrent  to 
Israelite  feeling,  and  this  feeling  was  voiced  by  the  prophet  who 
sought  out  the  king  as  he  entered  upon  his  new  possession,  and 

1  Whit  i%  known  of  him  may  be  found  in  Pietschmann,  Gttch,  der  Pkoni- 
«rr(i88a),  p.  397  f. 
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to  his  fare?  denounced  his  crime:  "Hast  thou  murdered  and 
robbed  ?  In  the  place  where  the  ihuo  Im  ked  up  NoboirT*  blood 
shall  they  In  k  up  thine  also."  •  Th:it  the  king  *as  not  hardened 
in  his  course  is  evident  Imhii  In-.  repentance  wlm  h  followed  and 
whi'  li  BttOM  to  have  bCCO  OpCfllj  •  '%  pressed.  To  Uter  genera- 
tions, howcvcfj  the  blood  of  Natiolh  seemed  to  rest  on  the  house 
01  '  '  nri.  and  the  full  of  the  dynasty  was  interpreted  as  the  divine 
requisition  of  that  blood. 

The  marriage  with  Jc/cbel  was  doubtless  intended  to  cement 
;m  ;ill;jin:e  ot  the  two  kingdoms  represented.  Ahab  was  also  on 
friendly  terms  with  Judah.  Very  likely  he  was  trying  to 
strengthen  himself  against  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  his  hereditary 
enemies,1  Unfortunately  we  are  not  able  to  make  out  the  course 
of  events  with  any  clearness.  Twice  during  Ahab's  rHgn  the 
Syrians  seem  to  have  |>cnctrated  to  the  centre  of  Israel,  and  to 
have  besieged  the  capital,  but  the  final  result  was  in  favour  of 
Israel.  Ahab  wis  nut  anxious  to  press  his  advantage  and  made 
an  agreement  with  Benhadad,  by  which  a  quarter  was  to  be  set 
apart  lor  Israelite  traders  in  Damascus,  and  a  similar  concession 
was  to  be  made  to  the  Damascus  merchants  in  Samaria.  I  he 
pledges  given  were  not  kept  by  Benhadad,  and  Ahab  went  to 
war  again  with  the  help  of  Jchoshaphat,  to  force  the  promised 
surrender  ol  Kamoth  (J dead.  This,  however,  was  near  the  close 
of  Ahab's  life,  and  the  whole  Syrian  controversy  poffiihly  Iwlongs 
in  the  latter  pari  of  his  reign. 

Our  source*  give  a  large  space  to  the  life  o(  Klijah  the  prophet, 
wlm  li  comes  within  this  reign.  The  activity  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man  is  described  to  us  in  terms  that  show  what  impression  be 
made  on  his  contemporaries,  rather  than  what  he  was  in  himself, 
an  1  what  he  accomplished  for  Israel.  The  legendary  accretion* 
of  the  narrative  are  only  too  evident.  Auumg  i >**  <">  ; 
we  may  count  the  assertion  that  Jc/cbcl  was  an  active  persecutor 
of  the  religion  of  Yahweh.  The  statement  that  she  slew  all 
the  prophets  of  Yahweh  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  Ahab 
maintained  a  band  of  foul  hundred  <  ourt  prophets,  from  v\Imhii 
he  inquired  the  will  of  Yahweh.      In  a  scene  which  we  shall  con- 


1  i  Kinrv  ii» 

«  WioekUf  tUppOM  ihrti  Aloft  was  incited  by  Aityria  Ifl  hi«  ho«!lity 
Dnma>cu>.      In  Fn  I .    \        rl  b«|  i-ming   fat  i»ke  «  lively  mtertM   ■  r i  | 

UlAit»u(  Syria j  d.  AW/w*  knfltn  >"•<'  ttJtu  fW. \  pp  4.j*nd  1661 
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Rider  later,  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  who  was  certainly  a  faithful 
worshipper  of  Israel's  God,  was  present,  and  had  no  suspicion 
that  these  were  anything  but  genuine  prophets  of  Yahweh.  Mica- 
iah,  who  is  called  in  because  of  his  independence  of  the  court, 
does  not  intimate  that  the  court  prophets  were  devoted  to  any 
other  God  than  his  own,  though  he  supi>oses  them  to  be  deceived.1 
The  existence  of  such  a  body  of  Yahweh  prophets  at  the  capital 
at  the  very  close  of  Ahab's  life  is  incomprehensible  if  any  serious 
attempt  had  been  made  to  suppress  the  ancestral  religion.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  significant  fact  that  Ahab  gave  his  chil- 
dren names  compounded  with  that  of  Yahweh.'  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, moreover,  whether  Jehoshaphat  would  have  made  alliance 
and  intermarriage  with  an  avowed  enemy  of  Israel's  God. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  suppose  that  some  sort  of  religious  con- 
test went  on  in  Israel  during  Ahab's  reign.  The  origin  of  it  may 
also  be  attributed  with  some  certainty  to  Jezebel.  As  Solomon's 
wives  had  their  sanctuaries  in  which  they  might  worship  each  her 
own  god,  so  this  queen  had  a  temple  of  theTyrian  Baal  erected  at 
Samaria.  This  sanctuary  received  importance  from  the  political 
alliance  of  Tyre  and  Israel.  Whether  the*fact  that  Jezebel's  father 
was  a  priest  of  Astarte  increased  her  zeal  for  her  own  religion  we 
cannot  say.  But  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  find  a  priest's 
daughter  industrious  in  adorning  the  religion  she  professed,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  attractive  to  her  subjects.  The  officials 
at  court  would  pay  their  respects  to  the  Tyrian  god  for  reasons 
of  state.  It  would  be  natural  for  others  to  join  them  in  seeking 
the  advantages  of  a  new  religion.  In  this  way  a  party  of  Baal 
worshippers  was  formed  in  the  capital.  They  were  not  numer- 
ous even  there,  as  we  learn  from  their  easy  suppression  by  Jehu, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  many  were  found  in  the  provinces. 

Political  and  religious  opposition  go  together  in  the  East.     We 

1  It  is  evident  that  our  account  of  Ahab  is  made  up  from  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent sources,  one  of  which  painted  him  much  blacker  than  he  was.  The 
account  referred  to  above  (1  Kings,  22 '""J  is  from  the  older  source.  On  the 
literary  questions  the  reader  may  consult  Driver,  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, or  the  recent  commentaries  to  Kings. 

'The  son  who  succeeded  him  was  called  Ahaziah  (Yahweh  is  strong);  the 
second  son,  who  also  came  to  the  throne,  was  Jehorarn  (Yahweh  is  exalted); 
and  the  daughter  who  married  Jehoshaphat  was  Athaliah  (Yahweh  is  great[?]). 
Another  son,  Joash,  is  mentioned,  whose  name  is  of  similar  composition, 
though  one  element  is  of  unknown  meaning  (1  Kings,  22  *). 
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Journeys.  Uiow  the  nomad's  arrpmnumre  with  the  rauntry,  lr* 
rocka  and  hiding  placet.  His  protest  against  the  current  religion 
i  H '.;i(U-  known  by  nu  Hi^hi  to  Horcb — only  here  could  bo  be 
wire  of  the  effective  protection  of  Israel'*  Cod.  He  believed  that 
the  Israelites,  in  forsaking  their  rude,  primitive  altar*  of  unhewn 
stone, and  hi  thronging  thcluxwirm-  in  'nuic*  of  Canaan.  MN 
really  forsaking  Yah  wen.  To  call  their  new  liaal  by  the  old  name 
of  YaJiweh  did  not  diminish  then  guilt.  His  proclamation  of 
the  famine  was  a  protest  again*!  the  popular  idea  that  l-:«al  was 
the  giver  of  fruitfulnest.  By  withholding  rain  and  mill,  and  mak- 
ing the  judgments  known  tO  HfS  prophet,  Y.ihwrli.  God  of  lintel, 
showed  who  vm  master  of  the  elements  in  His  land.  It  was  be- 
coming plain  that  Israel  could  not  serve  two  masters.  For  the 
first  time,  pcrha]*,  it  was  tmrnc  home  to  them  that  Yah  well  it  a 
jcalom  God.  who  tolerate*  no  tival  in  the  affect  ions  of  I  lis  jjcople. 

The  legend  building  imagination  of  later  times-  has  etnliodied 
Elijah's  life-work  in  the  scene  at  Mount  Carmel,  where  the 
prophet  stands  alune  against  the  four  hundreil  prophets  of  Baal, 
and  where  the  answer  by  fire  brings  the  |>eoplc  back  to  their  al- 
legiance.' We  cannot  suppose  the  incident  historical  ll)  the  form 
in  which  it  is  narrated.  After  smh  a  triumph  we  can  find  no 
reason  for  Elijah's  (lit;ht  to  Horeb,  OB  for  the  despairing  try 
there  uttered,  that  he  alone  was  left  of  the  true  servants  ol  ^  -\h 
weh.  We  may,  however,  suppose  that  the  prophet's  active  op- 
|)osition  to  Baal-worship,  combined  with  his  championship  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  against  the  tyranny  of  the  queen '  brought 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  Jezebel,  and  that  he  was  compiled  to 
flee  the  country. 

The  wttpott  of  this  warfare  were  not  exclusively  »piritual. 
The  separation  of  church  and  state  in  a  modern  and  occidental 
idea.  In  an  oriental  society,  the  religious  propaganda  could  not 
lie  serrated  from  political  machinations,  We  mart,  therefore, 
think  of  the  prophetic  party  as  political  in  their  method  and 
aims.     This  is  plainly  the  view  of  our  documents,  for  M  Horeb, 

>  i  Kings  18. 

■  The  propb*  boMIj  eoabooMd  Abb  io  Awteiol  uking  poijceloii  ol 

hK  plunder  ami   d*OC01X*<*<l  his  jutniOnncni  as  was  nutitcd  abuvc.     The  dlf» 

hruity  thr  Bimttrfotmd  in  maktag  ihe  event*  luim  the  prophecy  li  evldnea 
of  tiic  rannfrnnMi  <>f  ihe  pitdktloa     Hi  mi  obttgod  to  mam*  th»t  th* 

fulfilment  wil»   putipoucd  by  Ah»b'»  repentance.  Of  to  »cc  a  meagre  accom- 
plishment In  the  bluoU  wu*b«vj  (runt  the  k'm^'%  COM 
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where  Elijah  has  fled  for  intimate  communion  with  Yahweh,  he 
i  the  command  to  do — what?  Toanotai  Jehu  kfngenev 
hi.ul.  and  Ha/acl  klflg  ova  I  lamas*  us,  thai  'm,  to  foment  rebell- 
ion in  both  the  kingdom*  concerned.  'I he  injunction  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us  Ee,  ludeedj  a  ra  to  I  ton  ol  the  *  malt  ourae 
ofktaory  as  seen  by  the  lata  w  ki      Bui  ii  Ei  probably  true  to 

the  facts  in  its  conception  of  the  prophetic  programme  and 
methods.    Kii-.ii;i.  the  intimate  friend  and  disciple  oJ  Kltjah.  did 

v.nni:nj;r  Jrlm'-  icU-lUm.  .nul  hc  in-.if  <>i  mi  mie  who  COfl* 
i  the  new  king's  drastic  and  cruel  measures.  The  party 
ot  Elijah,  therefore,  was  not  made  up  01  liariukv- religious  cnthn- 
siamt.  The  |iiu|  hern*  guilds,  of  which  we  now  hear  again  after  a 
long  internal,  were  hotbeds  of  sedition  as  well  as  homes  of  the 
i  ttteoplatire  hie ' 

\\\u-  they  home*  of  the  contemplative  life?     Probably  not. 
\\\-  understand  under  this  term  the  quietism  of  the  mystic*.    <  on 
vents  of  dervishes  exist  for  stimulation  of  the  religious  emotions. 
Thew  emotions  easily  be*  *Miic  !.in;i:u  Km.      1  n»  ni'ren,  under  the 

rum  ii  i  tin  of  |  <  rln'  ■;]('(  i.il  fu  mir  of  I  iod.  the  uieOabcn 

of  these  societies  set  themselves  above  the  law,  and  plot  the  m<  i 
throw  -nes.      Their  temper  in   the  days  o!  Ahab  is  made 

evident  from  an  incident  th.it  ha*  <omr  down  to  us.     In  the 

course  of  the  Syrian  wars.  Heidi  ad  ad  fell  into  thr  pOUB  of  \h$b, 
and  Bfl  honourable  peace  was  concluded  between  them.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  prophet  i  order dilgui<icd  himself  as  a  soldier,  and  when 
the  king  went  by  called  f>>r  justice.  When  allowed  in  ^me  Ins 
case  he  pretended  that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  a  prisoner 
whom  he  had  carelessly  allowed  to  escape,  so  that  the  man  for 
whom  lie  had  the  primmer  in  charge  was  now  threatening  hi%  lift 

Mi'*  king's  decision  was  that  the  life  was  indeed  forfeit,  and  this 
decision  the  prophet  hastened  to  ton     ..  (Oat  the  king:  Ml 

The  party  of  no  compromise  has  never  more  completely  revealed 

itself.     In   this  case  then  policy  of  "  thorough  M  could  have  no 

result  except  to  embitter  the  fcclinfc  between  the  two  nation*. 

i  hod  no  part  in  their  programme.      Their  watch- 

VDfgj  *,is  war  to  the  knife  against  all  foreigners,  and  the  rigidity 
of  their  logic  was  proof  against  ail  considerations  of  expediency. 

'On  the  prophetic  jroiM*  «nd  XuirrUs,  <f.  \\'    R.  South,   T\t  PrefkiU 
i/Aw/,1  y.  S*  IT. 
1  I  King*  ao»-* 
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The  iank  and  file  of  the  party  duubllcv  loot!  Ifia  worst  feature*. 
Klijan  ipptul..  to  its  by  the  courage  with  which  he  contended 
against  enormous  odd*.  He  was  taken  away  before  the  coming 
of  the  revolution  which  be  plumed.     We  may  !*•  allowed  to 


_.,   ... _   i ■ —      —   -— v    —  — • 

doubt  whether  he  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which 
hie  party  secured  their  triumph.'    The  later  DTOnhetl  did  not  hcri- 

ch 

- 

H- 


party  secured  their  triumph.'    The  later  prophl 
ran-  to  pronounce  seven  judgment  on  the  bloodshed  by  which 
Jehu  secured  the  tluunc. 

In  looking  around  for  further  light  on  the  period  now  und< 
review,  we  arc  at  Aflt  nn  LfDed  BO  make  UN  ol  tip:  memoirs  of  Eli- 
slta.  But  clrjsc  cofivutrfaiioii  *lmw\  that  the>  are,  In  \zxgfi  part, 
simply  a  duplication  of  those  of  Elijah,  Historical  material  i 
scarcely  be  extracted  Irom  them.  Bui  from  other  sources  we 
discover  that  events  wrrr  prrpar.m;  for  Israel  in  .1  region  of 
which  Israel  had  little  knowledge,  and  as  yet  no  fear.  The 
great  kingdom  of  Assyria  began  now  to  threaten  the  coast  lands 
of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  noti«  e 
the  hold  which  Babylon  bad  on  Palestine  in  a  very  early  time 
During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew  Invasion  and  conquest,  the  king- 
doms of  the  Kuph  rates  valley  were  busy  elsewhere.  Hahylon  had 
now  taken  the  secood  place,  having  yielded  to  ihe  greater  vigour 
ol  A»yna,  us  northern  neighbour,  whose  capital  was  Nineveh. 
Assyria,  in  the  reign  of  Unm,  wa-.  .iiowm^  m-w  -.iirii^ih  and 
beginning  to  turn  its  attention  to  the  west.  Awhurnaiirpal  (M.a 
884-860)  is  described  as  the  conqueror  of  the  region  lroiu  die 
Tigris  to  the  Lebanon  and  the  Gnat  Sea.  He  himself  boasts  of 
an  expedition  in  which  he  climbed  the  I-ebanon,  cleansed  his 
weapons  fas  the  Great  See,  end  received  the  tribute  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  with  other  cities  of  the  region.1  Israel  etCBM  to  bam  lam 
outside  the  sphere  of  influence  thus  secured,  though  one  would  think 
tli.it  the  exjwrrienre  of  so  near  a  neighbour  as  Tyre  would  have  a 
lesion  for  the  most  thoughtless.  The  next  Assyrian  king.  Slial* 
manescr  II,  carnc  into  contact  with  Ahah  at  the  batik*  *>\ 
Karkar.  in  northern  Syria.  Here  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  Were  united  to  resist  the  Assyrian  advance.  According 
to  the  inscriptions,  the  allied  forces  included  twelve  hundred 

1  An  111 UllW flig  anicle  on  Elijah  (by  GuuYal)  may  iw  found  111  the  freu$. 
tir-kf  HMUiAtr  (or  1*07.  pp.  18-51. 

*  A'fitr'nn-Arift/u-Ar  Btt/hikek,  pp.  Qj,  IOQ.  No  Aatfnaa  kinjj  had  tome 
so  far  tw  the  weit  nmc  TteUtfVpllaKr  1,  more  tluii  a  hundred  yen*  ttilier. 
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chariots,  twelve  hundred  horsemen,  and  twenty  thousand  footmen 
of  Hadadezer  of  Damascus,  while  Ahab  is  credited  with  two  thou- 
sand chariots  and  ten  thousand  men.1  The  number  of  chariots 
seems  incredible,  but  the  Assyrian  may  exaggerate  for  his  own 
glory.  He  claims  a  complete  victory,  but  it  is  possible  the  re- 
sult was  so  indecisive  that  the  allies  could  deceive  themselves  into 
thinking  they  had  warded  off  any  immediate  danger. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Ahab  sent  his  troo|>s  to  Karkar  as  a 
vassal  of  Benhadad,  in  which  case  the  battle  must  have  preceded 
the  defeat  of  Syria,  and  the  treaty  between  the  two  kings  already 
narrated.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose,  however,  that  Benhadad 
could  compel  the  attendance  of  such  an  army  as  is  ascribed  to 
Ahab  by  the  Assyrian  inscription.  It  seems  more  probable  that 
the  treaty  made  between  the  two  powers  was  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  against  the  Assyrian.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
few  men  in  Israel  were  so  far-sighted  as  to  apprehend  danger 
from  the  Euphrates  kingdom.  But  Ahab  seems  to  have  had  un- 
usual political  wisdom,  and  the  fact  that  Tyre  had  been  obliged 
to  make  concessions  to  the  invaders  was  likely  (owing  to  his  inti- 
macy with  that  city)  to  make  a  strong  impression  upon  him.  It 
can  hardly  be  called  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that 
Ahab  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  alliance.  After  Karkar,  Ben- 
hadad seems  to  have  made  some  sort  of  arrangement  with  Assyria 
that  left  him  free  to  carry  on  the  old  feud  with  Israel. 

The  bone  of  contention  was  Ramoth  Gilead,  a  fortified  town 
to  which  Israel  had  a  title,  but  which  Syria  had  in  possession. 
Ahab  had  as  his  ally  Jehoshaphat  of  Judah,  his  son-in-law.  The 
council  of  state  in  which  the  two  kings  decided  on  the  campaign 
is  vividly  described  for  us.  The  court  prophets  were  unanimous 
in  urging  war.  A  certain  Micaiah,  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
number,  had  a  more  gloomy  outlook,  but  his  prediction  did  not 
make  any  change  in  the  king's  determination.  The  reputation 
of  Ahab  for  courage  and  ability  is  indicated  by  the  orders  given 
to  the  Syrian  army — namely  to  make  him  the  special  object  of 
attack.  In  the  hope  of  avoiding  his  fate,  the  king  disguised  him- 
self before  going  into  battle.  But  a  chance  arrow  found  a  vul- 
nerable spot,  and  he  met  his  death  bravely  fighting  against  the 

1  The  detailed  enumeration  is  given  on  the  great  monolith  of  Shalmaneser 
{Keilinsehr.  Bibliothek,  I,  p.  173).  An  annalistic  inscription  of  the  king 
dates  the  battle  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  that  is,  b.c  854  (iW.,.p   133  f  ) 


*> 
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enemies  of  Israel.  Disdaining  to  nun  his  back  to  the  foe,  he 
had  In-  fttttndtttsmppott  Ellis  in  his  chariot  so  lonx  as  the  fight- 
ing continued  At  sunset  he  died,  and  the  body  was  broogbl 
Co  Samaria  i'oi  burial. 
Ahub's  K>Da  Ahilitthj  died  after  a  short  rcipi  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Joraui.  It  was  }Krrhu|>s  dm  me.  hit  reign 
that  the  Syrians  again  besieged  Sauuiia  and  reduced  il  to  fam- 
ine. The  bic«c  ma  lifted  so  suddenly  that  the  HcbTcws  could 
only  supjxvic  a  social  intervention  of  divine  power.  The  camp 
of  the  batagOl  was  (bund  downed,  Ud  their  track  was  marked 
by  the  weapons  and  .i<  •  outrcOKfitl  whit  1  they  had  thrown  away 
in  their  hasty  retreat.  The  most  natural  hypothesis  denied  to 
be  that  a  panic  had  fallen  nj)Oii  them  in  which  they  head  tfcfl 
noise  erf  an  invading  anny ;  that  they  leaped  to  the  cond 
that  the  Israelites  had  secured  the  help  of  the  Hittitcs  and  Mu- 
c,rites.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  retreat  had  another  reason.  A 
new  Assyrian  invasion  threatened  Damascus,  and  to  meet  tn 
available  forces  must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  at  the  OlpitlX 
A  renewed  endeavour  to  regain  Ramoih  Gilead  was  made, 
while  the  Syrians  were  thus  kept  busy  at  home.  In  ihfo  cam- 
paign Jorarn  was  wounded,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to  Je&rccl. 
While  there  convalescing  he  was  visited  by  his  nephew  Ahaaiah, 
ol  Judali.  The  siege  w.v,  <  onttnucd  under  the  direction  of  Jehu 
lien  Ninishi,  the  general  of  the  army. 

The  chronicle  of  petty  wars  is  not  complete  without  M 
Ol  the  Mnabite  revolt.  Thi«  nation  (or  tribe)  which  had  been 
subdued  by  David  bud  regained  its  independence  muter  some  of 
the  later  kinus,  but  was  again  subdued  by  the  energy  of  Oflai  l 
It  paid  tribute  to  Omri  and  Ahab,  but  after  Ahab's  death  (it 
would  Men))  il  again  revolted.  From  the  confused  account  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  we  gather  that  Israel  and  Judah  in  conjunction 
invaded  the  country  and  l>etieged  the  capital.  So  great  was  the 
extremity  that  the  Moabite  king  offered  his  first-born  son  as  a 
m  rffice  to  his  god.  A  reverse  or  calamity  of  some  kind  falling 
upon  1 .1  it!  soon  after  was  regarded  by  both  parties  a*  a  proof  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice,  and  Israel  retreated  from  the  land. 
M<  iha,  the  hero  of  tins  Idj  i<lmt.  has  left  on  record  a  HBClinonM 
to  the  help  of  Chcmosh  the  national  divinity.  In  this  he  con- 
Mi  i«  |"  ,.,i.i^  it.,,i  rtiL*  poetieal  fragments,  now  preservrJ  in  Nam, 
31  in.,  ii ■>■  cumnmmorute  the  w*r»  •->(  Oinri. 
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fesses  that  Omri  oppressed  Israel  a  long  time,  "  for  Chemosh 
was  angry  with  his  land."  The  period  of  subjection  is  reckoned 
at  forty  years.1  After  its  expiration  Chemosh  was  again  gracious, 
and  with  his  help  Moab  threw  off  the  oppressor's  yoke.  Mesha 
was  able  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country  and  conquer 
many  of  the  cities  of  Israel.  Some  of  these  cities  were  "  de- 
voted "  to  Chemosh,  and  the  god  was  permitted  to  feast  his  eyes 
upon  the  extermination  of  their  inhabitants.  This  vivid  state- 
ment from  the  hand  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy  reveals 
a  state  of  things  which  the  Hebrew  historian  prefers  to  pass  over 
in  silence. 

Concerning  Jehoshaphat  the  King  of  Judah,  whose  reign  was 
for  the  most  part  contemporaneous  with  that  of  Ahab,  there  is 
little  to  say.  The  Hebrew  historian  commends  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  followed  the  example  of  Asa,  his  father.1  This 
must  mean  that  he  reformed  the  cultus,  and  in  fact  it  is  added 
that  he  completed  the  purgation  of  the  Temple  by  removing  the 
remnant  of  the  Temple  prostitutes  (Kedsshini).  Beyond  this, 
the  historian  seems  to  know  of  the  king's  wars,  though  he  does 
not  relate  them.  He  tells  that  Edom  was  subject,  and  that  the 
king  attempted  to  revive  the  Red  Sea  commerce,  but  without 
success.  The  earliest  of  our  Hebrew  sources  seems  not  to  have 
judged  Jehoshaphat  harshly  for  his  alliance  with  Ahab — an  alli- 
ance that  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  Judaite  crown 
prince  with  Athaliah,  Ahab's  daughter.  In  this  writer's  eyes 
(we  may  conclude),  Ahab  was  not  an  apostate  from  Yahweh. 

The  successors  of  Jehoshaphat  are  of  no  importance  to  the  his- 
tory. In  the  reign  of  Jehoram,  Kdom  made  its  revolt  good,  and 
Libnah,  a  fortified  town  on  the  border,  went  over  to  the  Philis- 
tines. Ahaziah,  who  came  next  to  the  throne,  reigned  but  one 
year,  and  was  then  involved  in  the  catastrophe  which  overtook 
the  house  of  Omri. 

1  The  number  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  data  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  combined  reigns  of  Omri  and  Ahab  here  cover  thirty-four  years.  Mesha 
evidently  makes  the  oppression  begin  after  the  accession  of  Omri,  and  end 
aboot  the  middle  of  Ahab's  reign.  Cf.  the  article  "Chronology"  in  the 
EncycL  Bib.,  I,  p.  792,  note,  where  a  somewhat  different  translation  is  pro- 
posed. Cf.  also  Pal  on,  Early  History  of  Syria,  p.  216.  and  Die  Insckrifl 
des  Konigi  Mesa  by  Smend  and  Socin. 

*  1  Kings,  aa*1.  The  Greek  version  inserts  the  paragraph,  vv,"-41,  after 
16  "  because  it  nukes  the  accession  of  Jehoshaphat  precede  that  of  Ahab. 


CHAPTER  XI 


111)     HOOKK    mi    JKIIIT 


EUSCOTB  Oii.kai>'  was  Mill  indication  l>ctween  the  two  king- 
dom -t  Svnu  and  Israel.  J  Oram1  bm  Ah.iI>  1.11I  again  besieged 
ii  ii,.i  when  compelled  by  hi*  wounds  io  retire  it.  Jcxreal,  i> 
kti  Jehu,  bbgenenli  tocsxry  od  t lie  doge.  Some  indications: 
there  mc  that  the  work  SOI  nearly  done  ;  perfMp  die  town  itself 
was  in  the  hands  of  Israel,  the  citadel  alone  remaining  stub  I  4 
The  genera]  Was  our  clay  suited  in  council  with  his  officers,  when 
a  JTOUtlg  man,  bearing'  the  ni.nk»  of  iwivcland   ||  under 

the  mental  excitement  that  marked  the  mem  lien  of  the  pi  ipbttic 
guild,  entered  the  mom.  In  response  to  bis  cry,  "  I  have  busi- 
ness for  thee.  <)  General  !"  Jehu  Hiked  whic  h  of  them  was 
meant, arid,  on  being  mired  < I» ,» c  hi  wu  tlwonc  concerned,  i<>"k 
the  voting  man  into  his  private  apartment.  Without  delay,  the 
nirr     po  irr«l    oil    npnii    the   had  of    the  officer,    with    the 

declaration  '  i  btu  saliti  ^Tihweh,  God  of  brad  i  have 
anointed  thee  king  over  the  people  of  Yahwch,  over  Israel"  Me 
then  rushed  Out  Of  the  home  and  dfaappeared  as  suddenly  is  he 
had  conic.' 

I    in,  interrogated  by  hi*  comrades  as.  to  the  errand  nj  "this 
fellow,"  attempted   BO  ptt  it  of  as  a  mad  fr«ik  only,   but 

when  pressed,  he  rotated  what  had  actuallj   taken  place     The 

cnthuM.iMii  ut"  tbt  it:n\  lor  its  general  readily  took  up  the  ctf, 
Jekuttkimf*;  a  rude  throne  was  extemporised  at  the  bead  M  I 
staircase,  the  trampei  was  blown,  and  the  rsw  im;:  received  the 

congratulations  .mil  the  allegiance  of  bis  soldiers.      '11k*  energy 

I  This  i«  the  EOffSB  Ol  the  r».»m*  in  fb*  ?rc*ivfv]  HflbttW  irtt ;  Ham*lk 
Gucad  would  t>6  lfa*H0M  BatWBl  PQcaKsshOtt.  Th»  locality  is  nol  y*l  en. 
taint) 

'Thr    IfsbrV*   lS*1     virs  vi.mrliHlc*  Ihr    !■  'i,;ri    In  in.    |rli«>iiiii.    :u»      -   ASM 

Bjsna iha •hortsi  torn,  1  mm.  Im  Ihoaonol  leboshapbai   ""'I   i)m->  inr  ihe 

i*m  -tf  Ahali.      I  havo  Kttined  on*  lurm  lev  Sasll  DMDSNfli 

•l  Kirn*,  V"4.  "The  vcr*c«  whi»Vi  follow,  and  which  commwd  the  cM«f- 
aainatiuii  :<i  .\lub'»  house,  wc  a  Uicr  susiiiiinft 
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which  had  already  made  him  famous  marked  him  as  the  right 
man  to  head  a  revolution.  That  it  was  no  sudden  freak  of  a 
half-crazy  journeyman  prophet  which  put  him  on  the  throne  we 
may  well  imagine.  Tradition  itself  makes  him  to  have  been  Eli- 
jah's candidate  for  the  throne.  Elisha's  disciple  did  but  fire  a 
train  that  had  long  been  laid  by  the  party  opposed  to  the  house 
of  Omri.  The  disability  of  the  actual  occupant  of  the  throne 
gave  opportunity  for  striking  a  long-meditated  blow. 

Jehu's  character  comes  to  view  in  the  prompt  measures  he  took 
to  secure  the  throne.  He  first  arranged  that  no  news  of  the  event 
should  precede  him.1  With  a  small  band  of  picked  horsemen  he 
then  set  out  himself  for  Jezreel.  All  depended  upon  overpower- 
ing the  wounded  king  before  any  force  could  be  rallied  to  his 
support.  Joram  was  informed  by  the  watchman  of  the  approaching 
troop,  and  sent  out  to  know  what  it  meant.  But  the  messengers 
were  not  allowed  to  return.  Unwilling  to  believe  the  worst,  though 
evidently  suspecting  it,  the  king,  with  his  nephew  of  Judah,  drove 
out  to  meet  the  usurper.  They  met  hiin  near  the  vineyard  whose 
possession  had  been  fatal  to  Naboth.  Ascertaining  that  it  was  in- 
deed rebellion  which  they  had  to  meet,  the  two  kings  turned  to 
flee.  But  Jehu,  with  his  own  bow,  sent  an  arrow  into  the  heart  of 
his  sovereign.  The  king  of  Judah  turned  into  the  highway  which 
led  southward  to  En-gannim,  hoping  (if  he  had  any  definite  hope) 
to  escape  to  his  own  territory.  He  was  followed  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  and  wounded.  Finding  the  road  to  the  south  closed 
against  him,  he  turned  westward  to  Megiddo,  and  there  died.' 

Jehu  had  not  followed  Ahaziah,  but,  giving  command  to  his 
adjutant  to  throw  the  body  of  Joram  into  the  vineyard  of  Na- 
both, he  himself  proceeded  to  secure  the  palace.  Jezebel,  as 
queen-mother,  had  continued  to  rule  the  kingdom  after  the  death 
of  Ahab.  Her  death  was  even  more  necessary  than  the  death  of 
her  son.  She  was  not  ignorant  of  what  was  going  on  and  was 
doubtless  aware  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  estranged  from 
her.     Nothing  was  left  her  except  to  meet  death  as  a  queen  should 

1  **  Let  no  fugitive  go  out  of  the  city  "  (2  Kings,  9  ,s)  is  an  indication  that 
the  town,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  was  in  possession  of  the  Israelites. 

'This  account  assumes  that  Beth  Haggan,  of  2  Kings.  9",  is  identical 
with  En-gannim.  The  Ascent  of  Gur,  where  Ahaziah  was  overtaken,  has 
not  been  identified,  but  Ibleam,  near  which  it  is  placed,  lies  a  little  south 
of  Engannim. 
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meet  il.  So  she  arrayed  herself  in  her  royal  robes,  and  from  a 
window  that  commanded  the  palace  gate,  saluted  the  entering 
enemy.  "  Hail,  thou  Zimri,  thou  a«attin*  "  was  the  cry  that 
uttered  all  her  scorn.  Jehu  could  only  reply  : '  "  Who  arc  you, 
to  bftndy  words  with  m  ?  "  I  hen,  as  he  saw  the  servants  near 
her,  he  commanded  them  to  pitch  her  headlong  from  the  win- 
dow. Mode  seemed  able  to  resist  his  trill,  and  the  euoucbfl  tlirevr 
her  down,  Her  blood  spattered  the  w.ill,  tad  her  body  VI 
gleti  by  the  hoofc  of  the  plunging  home*.  Such  was  the  end  of 
the  Ifnperfons  h'/i-licl.  daughtei  ol  icings,  wife  ol  ;t  king,  mother 
of  kings.  Her  soKrapnlooi  acts  brought  ih.--.irni  urn  upim  her- 
self and  upon  her  children,  but  we  can  hardly  refuse  our  t 
of  admiration  to  the  right  royal  way  in  win  h  -.Ik  met  her  fate. 

According  to  our  sources,  tlic  fulfilment  of  Elijah's  prophet  tea 
against  Jezebel  and  the  house  of  Ahnh  wis  strikingly  evident  to 
Jehu  himself.  The  new  king  probabl)  regarded  himself  as  the 
pinlcMiiiol  instrument  of  the  dmuc  vengeance,  having  been  pre- 
pared  for  his  work  by  the  prophetic  preaching.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  took  himself  seriously  in  the  r61e  thus  assigned 
him.  At  his  instigation  the  male  incmtar*  of  the  house  of  \\v.\h 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered  at  Samaria.  The  princes  of  Judah 
who  were  within  his  reach  were  also  slain,  probably  Iwcause  of 
their  connexion  will.  \h:ib — -the  two  houses  wire  allied  by  mar- 
in  -r  .l\  we  have  just  seen.  Tin-  di-t.i  Is  of  rhe  nu.xsa<  re  may  lie 
read  in  the  Biblical  narrative.  Jehu's  relations  with  the  party  of 
Old  Israel  are  indicated  by  the  account  ot  hlfl  friendship  with 
Jonadab  ten  Rechah. 

The  suppression  of  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian  Baal  was  natu* 
r.Mlv  one  of  the  first  stejw  taken  by  Jehu.  <  )nc  .iccnmii  <l<-;»  nW.\; 
thr  stratagem  by  which  this;  was  accomplished  Ft  narrate*  how 
Jehu  himself  pretended  to  \tc  a  worshipper  of  Baa],  and  pro- 
claimed a  great  feast  to  him  at  Samaria,  The  Temple  area  was 
tiiieii  wiiii  wonhippen,  and  tbesa<  red  vestment*  were  distributed 
to  them  all.  Jehu  offered  the  sacrifice  with  his  own  hands,  and 
then  the  executioners  were  turned  loose  on  the  defenceless  throng. 
and  cut  them  down  in  cold  blood  to  the  last  man.  The  sequel 
was  the  demolition  of  the  sanctuary  and  die  effective  desecration 
Of  its  site.      The  account  can  hardly  be  taken  literally — it  is  a 

dramatic  tdeaHaatian  ol  what  actually  '  Icim  could 

'a  King*,  9  u.      Correct  the  text  with  B«tuinjcr,  IIaM<tAttmmcnttirt  j>.  151. 
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not,  with  any  hope  of  success,  take  the  part  of  a  worshipper  of 
Baal.  He  was  known  as  the  organ  of  the  prophetic  party  ;  he 
had  allied  himself  with  the  zealots  too  ostentatiously  to  play  the 
hypocrite  with  any  hope  of  success.  His  very  insistence  that 
Ahab  served  Baal  little^  but  Jehu  will  serve  him  much  would 
arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Baal  party.  But,  though  we 
cannot  suppose  such  an  artifice  likely  to  be  successful,  we  must 
believe  that  Jehu  did  put  down  the  worship  fostered  by  Jezebel, 
and  that  he  put  it  down  with  a  strong  hand- 
Jehu  is  mentioned  by  the  Assyrian  king,  Shalmaneser  II,  as 
paying  him  tribute,  along  with  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians.  The 
Israelite  king  is  called  Son  of  Omri,  which  indicates  that  the  rev- 
olution had  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  court  of  Nineveh. 
This  can  hardly  excite  wonder  in  view  of  Israel's  remoteness  and 
insignificance.  It  is,  perhaps,  noteworthy  that  the  tribute  is 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  the  invasion  of  Damascus,  then 
under  the  rule  of  Hazael.  The  Assyrians  claim  to  have  defeated 
the  opposing  army  at  Saniru,  in  the  Lebanon,1  and  to  have  shut 
Hazael  in  Damascus,  whose  environs  they  laid  waste.  From  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  take  the  capital  we  may  conclude  that  the 
expedition  was  only  partially  successful.  The  tribute  sent  by 
Jehu  may  have  been  intended  to  secure  Assyrian  help  against 
Hazael.  In  any  case  it  created  a  dangerous  precedent.  The 
Assyrian  king  would  regard  it  as  a  recognition  of  his  overlordship. 
We  may  hold,  also,  that  it  was  ineffectual  in  obtaining  the  help 
needed.  Hazael  was  able  to  preserve  his  capital,  and  as  soon  as 
the  Assyrian  army  was  recalled,  his  hands  were  free  to  take  ven- 
geance upon  his  neighbours,  and  to  recoup  his  losses  by  plundering 
their  territory.  From  this  point  of  view  we  may  interpret  the  dec- 
laration of  the  Hebrew  historian :  "In  those  days  Yahweh  began 
to  rage  against  Israel,  and  Hazael  smote  them — all  the  borders 
of  Israel."  The  prophetic  legend  also  throws  light  upon  this 
period,  when  it  makes  Hazael  a  truculent  enemy  of  Israel,  who 
burned  their  fortresses,  slew  their  young  men,  dashed  the  children 
against  the  wall,  and  ripped  up  the  pregnant  women.'     Amos 

1  The  nam?  reminds  as  of  Senir,  one  of  the  names  for  Hermon,  Dt.  3*,  or 
K>me  part  of  the  Antilebanon,  I  Chr.  5 n,  Ezek.  27  *,  Cant.  4 a.  The  As- 
syrian account  is  given  in  Keilinsekr.  Bibliothek,  I,  pp.  141-143. 

*  The  detailed  prediction  of  Hazael'*  cruelty  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Elisha, 
f  Kings,  8U,    The  verse  quoted  above  about  Yahweh's  rage  is  2  Kings,  10* 
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looks  l.t.l,  on  thb  time  i  .  in, ila  warfare  when  he  denounce* 
Damascus  for  threshing  Glkmd  with  iron  thr«shing.sledge».     The 

miwry   mi  brad  BUM  h;i\r  b(Cll  CXtfCOM 

The  mention  of  John  in  the  Assyrian  inscription*  bring*  tooer 
notice  the  chronological  ilttlir.iiii.-,  ,:t  :  in    H.  okL      ShaJ- 

mvraaa  dim  the  battle  oi   ECtfkv,  w  dub  wu  Dreamt, 

in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  lie  received  the  tribute  of  Jehu 
in  ths  eighteenth.  Within  the  Interval  ol  twnlva  yon  are  dmm 
find  room  for  the  two  reigns  between  Ahali  and  Jehu.  1  he 
cjI  ilaU  fi»r  these  two  RlgM  Mini  up  fourteen  >cars.  The  I 
diction  !-•  obvious  On  Ihl  theory  thai  the  Hebrew  author 
coasted  fractions  Of  yean;  as  full  year*,  we  mi^ht  suppose  that 
<i\  two  )«ara  only  completed  the  year  of  bis  father's  death 
and  bogus  the  next,  bi  nMdi  <  aec  l»  ■  ■>•  <  <.  -  '<n  w.mid  i.iii  m  the 
yo:ir  ftjj  n.c.  But  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  cam|caign 
of  Ramoth  dik-ad.  hi  which  Ali.iU  loal  hia  life.  took  phu  e  thr 
same  year  with  the  -»cvcrc  lusacs  ofthe  blttk  of  Karkai.  In  any 
owe,  the  tribute  of  Jehu  must  have  been  sent  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion. The  year  of  Ins  FCVOll  would,  therefore.  U*  the  year  in 
wliii.li  Shalmanesei  mentions  ihe  tribute — 84*  b.l.'  Tins  may 
he  recorded  as  the  earliest  dntc  that  we  can  fix  with  any  cOftffd 
erable  certainty  in  the  b  M   '\  Ol  1-mcI.     From  here  we  can  reckon 

n.i.    k  A..:.,    hi  ll.r  i!.-.illi  u.    .-uluiiiMii.    v.  Ire  \    Wl  I  .  It  I    i  H  I  u:    ;i  I  n  11- 1    pJOj 

ond  the  accession  of  David  would  fall  not  far  from  the  year  iooo 
11. c.  Hut.  until  dm  sources  are  open  to  us,  these  figures  can  l>e 
mi  \  approa  mate  ' 


(emended  text).   To  ondentsod  Amo»'  language  (Annv  1 s)  »c  must  remeep- 
bcr  ilui  ilic  orScni  ii  thrcshinc-slcdgc  {rfindi  (hi  ilraw  to  bica*  cf.  I*  41  **. 
1  Taa  Eaicoomiy  ■  •<  tita  muicni  nombert  beoomoa  morogtaviogffl  m  rap 

po**,  with  I  li.  vi..   [Mmtyri    tii fit .  1.;    .,-•..  th.i   thr  ddcii  at  Karksx  lell  io 

ilv    tlurr    yc»iV  00100  between    >\ri.i  ;m«l     I  Hiol  .       (>B  llic  whole  SCbJcct  the 

nadir  maj  consult  the  iftSdei  on  "  Chrooolggy  "  in  Haulage1  Awu»/m/» 

.f  the  flihte.  nnd  in  the  fimuf.  §U 

'  V.m*  nraim  ho*  Ivrn  eiporidcd  upon  the  Scholars'  who   i**»  *f  hOMOO! 

t- i-.nvii-t  1I10  PiUi..ii  autaon  ij  orrof(  ssMU    leeeptbsa  tho  Assyria 

without  reewn        1  bt  cbm  i*  VWf  simple  j  'lie  Assyrian*  had  a  regii- 
luin!  chYonoIoKp  and  dated  theft  doctunanii  bj   >•      Tha  Hebrews  did  mti 

nan hechrano  he  data  wMehhasw  coma  dovoi -■ 

tittenr  with  each  other,  a*  well  «  wuii  wimi  we  know  Ircno  other  

1 toei     '■  w  Mtamptste  dated  tbaantfcemScitj  ol  the  numbers  hi  the 

ixmk*  oi  Kla|  ■  slwaj  •  cod  <n  aypothaaai  %A  Donna]  oorraptloBi  01  ol  oodiMd 
dm    ii.  r  eo-ratgoa  -Tot  wMdi  the  tact  gives  no  wsrraat. 
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In  the  southern  kingdom  we  find  an  interesting  parallel  to  the 
rebellion  of  Jehu  in  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah.  This  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel  was  now  queen -mother,  and  therefore  the 
most  powerful  person  in  the  palace  next  to  her  son  Ahaziah. 
Ahaziah,  as  we  have  seen,  was  murdered  because  of  his  relation- 
ship with  Joram  whom  he  was  visiting  in  Jezreel.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  were  visiting  their  cousins  in  Samaria 
and  were  included  in  the  massacre  that  overtook  the  house  of 
Ahab.1  We  do  not  know  who  had  the  next  right  to  the  throne 
of  Judah.  But  we  do  know  that  his  accession  would  have  super- 
seded the  queen-mother,  for  to  guard  against  losing  her  place 
she  resolved  on  a  step  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  So  far 
as  was  in  her  power  she  completed  the  extermination  of  the  house 
of  David,  and  in  default  of  any  other  claimant,  herself  ascended 
the  throne.  For  six  years  she  presented  to  Judah  the  unusual 
spectacle  of  a  woman  wielding  the  supreme  power. 

The  fall  of  the  woman  was  made  possible  by  the  foresight  of  a 
woman.  Jehosheba,  sister  of  the  late  king  (but  hardly  a  daughter 
of  Athaliah,  we  may  suppose),  saved  her  nephew  Jehoash  from 
the  fate  of  his  uncles,  brothers,  ajid  cousins.  Her  ability  to  pro- 
tect him  was  given  by  the  fact  that  she  was  wife  of  Jehoiada,  the 
priest  who  had  charge  of  the  Temple.  With  her  husband  she 
seems  to  have  had  apartments  within  the  sacred  enclosure.  Here 
the  lad  found  an  asylum  until  such  time  as  he  might  be  pro- 
claimed king.  The  priest  thought  it  unsafe  to  wait  longer  than 
srx  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  boy  king  was  only 
seven  years  of  age. 

Jehoiada's  dependence  was  on  the  royal  body-guard.  As  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  Temple  was  in  a  separate  court  imme- 
diately adjoining  the  royal  residence  and  was  a  part  of  the  same 
group  of  buildings  with  it.  The  body-guard  was  organised  in 
three  divisions,  an  arrangement  as  old  as  the  time  of  David. 
The  standing  order  was  that  on  week  days  two  companies  should 
be  on  duty  in  the  palace  and  one  in  the  Temple,  but  that  on  the 
Sabbath,  when  the  Temple  was  most  frequented,  the  proportion 
should  be  reversed.  Moreover,  on  that  day  the  posts  were 
shifted ;  the  company  that  had  been  on  duty  at  the  Temple  then 
took  its  station  at  the  palace.  Jehoiada  having  found  means  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  officers,  arranged  that,  on  the  particular 
1  They  were  forty-two  in  number  according  to  a  Kings,  10  M. 
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Si  bbath  which  he  fixed  upon,  the  soldiers  already  in  the  Temp 
should  be  detained  beyond  the  iwial  hour.  The  consilience 
was  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  other  two  companies  from  the  pal- 
ace, the  wfteole  band  nrflS  united  at  the  Temple,  ami  the  palace 
was  lei  I  wholly  without  a  guard.  U  hen  tin  v  ■  •  ."'  ■■  ■ 
the  young  king  was  brought  out.  anointed,  and  crowned.1  The 
soldier*  greeted  him  with  arclatmitioM,  and  taking  him  in  the 
midst  they  mar  lied  M  the  palace.  The  death  of  the  queen  was 
the  logical  tiequel. 

Wr  h.ive  u. i  menus  ill  k 1 1 c » u  1 1 1 ; ;  In  u  I;  w  limine*  were 

active  In  this  i  onntcr-revolution.  It  would  be  rather  strange  if 
religious  motives  were  not  active  in  it.  The  daughter  of  Jezebel 
may  be  inspected  of  heing  an  innovator  like  her  moiher  In  tin* 
«.;l>c  the  hands  of  Jchoiada  were  strengthened  by  the  consci  na- 
tives. But  on  the  face  of  it  tin.*  :u  ■  ■"tint  shows  only  an  ordinary 
palace  revolution.  The  statements  concerning  the  dr*trui  lion 
of  a  temple  of  ll.ul.  and  concerning  a  covenant  with  Yai  Vth 
entered  into  by  the  king  and  people,  are  Inter  insertions  into  the 
text.1 

The  lad  upon  whom  greatness  was  tftUi  thrust  had  a  livrly 
sense  of  gratitude  toward  his  guardian,  and  wc  may  well  suppose 
thai  I  -lu  i  nl,i  w.irt  the  virtual  ruler  for  many  years.  The  paucity 
of  our  information  concerning  matters  of  state,  however,  con- 
tinues throughout  tins  fiertod.  All  thai  the  historian  has  thought 
worthy  of  preservation  is  an  extract  from  the  Temple  history. 
Thi*  extract  relates  a  dispute  concerning  the  priests'  responsibil- 
ity for  the  icpaii  of  the  sanctuary.  The  matter  is  not  entirely 
clear  to  us,  but  wc  may  imagine  something  as  follows;  The 
Temple  was  the  royal  chapel.  At  first  the  Temple  treasure  was 
part  of  the  king's  profperty ;  the  inuum-  frmn  i:»i"n  .mil  tmes  ir- 
•  1  to  the  monarch.  When  this  was  the  case  the  priest*,  as 
royal  officers,  received  their  mpport  from  the  palace.  But  the  area 
of  penpitsitr  Is  constantly  extending.  The  prirsts  would  easily 
•  hum  that  the  offerings  should  belong  to  them  as  persons  specially 

*  According  '"  *  l»t»a>iS>l*  emendation  or  the  lest,  he  ■!«>  received  the 
royal  l»rnc«Ict     Mich  **-c  find  among  the  in*iftn<A  ol  Saul.      On  the  cnmpnrilf 

eaten  «-f  ii>c  a«eouua  2  King*,  u  *-*  •■*  0m  9omnmuAm<4  Kind  and 

Bctuiiifcicr. 

'  1  hi«  I*  prt>nt<»rf  1.111  by  Sttdft  /rttt.M./  .(.  J.'rf/it  PPlMAKn  I  V,  p.  2«J.  f.. 
4ad  admitted  by  Killel.  lliough  he  think*  the  differenced  ligc  not  eery  gr«M. 
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consecrated.  Logically  the  fines  which  were  imposed  for  neg- 
lected religious  duties  would  follow  the  same  course.  If  the 
animal  that  was  vowed  to  the  sanctuary  belonged  to  the  priests, 
the  money  which  was  received  as  its  equivalent  would  equally 
belong  to  them.  By  the  time  of  Jehoash  a  custom  had  become 
established  which  gave  the  priests  a  right  to  all  these  sources  of 
income.  At  the  same  time,  the  priests  felt  no  responsibility  for 
the  repair  of  the  sanctuary — that  belonged  to  the  king.  Jehoash 
was  wilting  explicitly  to  sanction  the  custom,  but  in  return  for 
the  legitimation  he  sought  to  lay  some  responsibility  on  the  party 
benefited.  He  allowed  the  priests  to  receive  "  the  money  of  the 
sacred  things/'  but  stipulated  that  they  should  keep  the  House 
in  repair. 

The  result  was  what  we  might  expect.  The  priests  were  willing 
to  receive  the  money  as  their  right,  but  the  duty  of  repairing  the 
house  was  still  regarded  by  them  as  devolving  on  the  royal  treas- 
ury. After  some  friction  between  the  two  parties,  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  money  which  was  exacted  in  connexion 
with  the  trespass  offerings  and  sin  offerings  was  given  to  the 
priests  without  drawback.  For  what  else  came  into  the  Temple 
treasury  a  special  chest  was  provided.  When  a  considerable 
amount  had  accumulated,  the  king's  chancellor  came  and  counted 
it,  and  provided  for  the  repairs  in  question.  This  is  not  the  only 
time  that  laymen  have  shown  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  in  sacred 
things  than  have  the  men  to  whom  the  responsibility  would  more 
naturally  belong.  As  it  was  the  twenty-third  year  of  Jehoash 
when  the  neglected  state  of  the  Temple  caused  this  discussion, 
its  lack  of  repair  can  hardly  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  Athaliah.' 

The  incident  shows  that  Jehoash  was  able  to  release  himself 
from  his  subserviency  to  Jehoiada.  It  shows  also  a  tendency, 
which  became  more  marked  as  time  went  on — the  tendency  of  the 
Temple  officers  to  organise  as  a  close  corporation,  which  should 
have  revenues  and  privileges  of  its  own.  The  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Jehoash  are  left  unrecorded,  except  the  forced  contribution  which 
he  made  to  Hazael,  king  of  Damascus.  The  Syrian  was  now  at 
the  height  of  his  power.  Shalmaneser  had  again  invaded  his 
territory,  but  without  effectively  weakening  his  resources.1  Since 

'a  Kingi,  ia*-». 

1  In  hit  twenty-first  year  he  claims  to  have  taken  four  cities  from  Hazael, 
Ktilimck.  Bibhothtk,  I,  p.  143. 
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this  lime  Shalmaucser  luii  l>een  Vc\>i  .11  luunc  bj  I  i<-l»cllion 
Slianisirauiiiian  had  to  meet  a  general  revolt  of 
the  pTOVtnCCB,  and  CO  EfOOOqWI  I  I  i  ptH  I  hh  KttptN  li 
was  inn  nil  tlic  ragn  of  the  nexi  king,  Raininan-rrirarj  III, 
that  Damascus  suffered  ft©*!  the  Assyrian  llticfc.  H.uacl  h.iii 
|ifu«  tir,illy  a  I  rev  hand  duffing  Ml  whole  life,  ami  he  made 
nsr  of  liis  npjmriimiry  Iiy  |>rt%Nint<  Israel  ;<>  tin*  wall  Kvrn 
Judah  Wtt  at  his  mercy,  a*  is  indicated  by  what  has  already 
been  Slid.1 

I  miimi'  now  to  the  northern  kingdom,  we  see  the  situation  as 
I  been  in  the  time  of  Jehu  becoming  worse  under   his   son 

[ehoahoi     "Tliewratfc  "f  ValivBhwafl  hoi  sgtfasl  i  mei,  jmj 

he  gave  them  into  the  hand  of  Ha/ael,  king  of  Syria,  and  into 
the  hind  <»f  Benhadad.  hie  son."  '  After  an  interpolation  we 
read  thai  tiic  Syrian  "Wl  :<>  [ebOflh&l  only  fifty  horsemen, 
and  ten  chariots,  and  ten  thousand  footmen  ;  for  the  king  of 
hud    destroyed    them    ;ind    made    them     like    dtlBl     of   the 

iAg*f<     Foi  die  time  being  the  triumph  of  Damascus  i» 

•  oroplete. 

The  leaf  was  toon  turned,  but  Jehoush  did  not  live  to  see  it. 
lie  was  shun  \>\  .1  COMpSlftCy  of  Ins  ollnei>.  Just  l»cforc  his 
death  another  Jehoash  had  come  to  the  throne  in  Samaria,  and 
he  was  permitted  to  see  some  relief  The  prophetic  legend  sets 
ti<K  before  us  in  Its  anecdote  of  the  end  of  F.lisha,  The  l:-.! 
prophet  was  on  his  death-bed  when  he  was  visited  by  the  yoang 
king,  who  regarded  him  ■»•■  the  "eharfol  of  Israel  and  its  horse- 
men.'" The  ruling  nation  roused  tlic  dying  man,  and  hi»  in- 
structed tlic  king  to  shoot  an  arrow  out  of  the  window  toward 
Damascus- -a  type  and  promise  of  the  deliverance  to  COIM 
Three  victories  were  promised,  and  ii  is  Intimated  that  nose 
might  have  been  gained  hudonl\  the  Icing  shown  suffx  tent  K  (1  In 
the  cause  of  freedom.     Damascus,  in  fact,  had    its  hands  lull  in 

1  2  Kin--,  1  :  "  ',      II  Uuacl  was  *Me  to  eutry  liisv  arms  $utcc»*/ully  1*  fir 

■jGath,  'uti  ovea  i'  threaten  [emakn,  bb  powai  h  u  greater  than  thai  ui 

■  1      hiv  prtdecei 

tj  King*,  n*  rkls  Bsahadad  mart  t*  in*  king  called  Mari  (l«rd)m 
the  Astyrlaa  inscriptiona  1  aoooKtioc  t»>  these,  ht-  w*s  u* ■'.!,;■  1  •■  ]>»y  an 
is ions  i  tbuti  ;"  Uayria;  ^WfiaurJ   BtSRothtk  I,  p.  tot* 

'"OaeMaai  apon  his bBfJe-honi  wta  worth  ten  thousand  men"  1*  the 
aaodafa  fldjelvsleDi   si    hi    aortas,      Wa  run readily  tsppoae  thai  Mi*ru  hid 

been  llt«  encouragrr  cl  trm  royal  huut*  in  ihe  linic  ol  calumny. 
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another  direction.  Ramman-nirari  was  ready  to  enforce  the 
slumbering  Assyrian  claims  on  the  whole  Mediterranean  district. 
He  invaded  the  west  with  an  irresistible  force.  He  boasts  of 
bringing  to  his  feet  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  land  of  Omri,  Edom,  Phi- 
listia — "  the  west  land  in  all  its  extent."  The  special  object  of 
the  expedition  was  Damascus,  which  had  long-standing  arrears. 
The  city  preferred  not  to  risk  a  siege,  and  o|>ened  its  gates  to  the 
invader.  It  was  spared  the  horrors  of  sack,  but  its  resources  must 
have  been  heavily  taxed  to  pay  the  tribute  exacted.1  The  king- 
dom of  Israel  also  paid  tribute,  but  received  an  equivalent  in  the 
humiliation  of  its  hereditary  enemy.  We  may  suppose  that  at 
this  time  Jehoash  obtained  the  three  promised  victories,  and  re- 
covered some  of  the  cities  which  Israel  had  lost.  That  he  was 
able  to  restore  the  ancient  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  is  not  in- 
dicated by  the  narrative. 

The  relations  of  the  two  Israelite  kingdoms  at  this  date  are 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  incident  next  narrated  by  the  book  of 
Kings.  Jehoash  of  Judah  had  been  succeeded  by  Amaziah,  his 
son,  an  energetic  prince  who  carried  war  into  Edom.  This  prince 
took  an  important  fortress  called  the  Rock,  which  has  sometimes 
been  identified  with  Petra  the  capital — but  this  can  hardly  be  cor- 
rect.* Elated  by  his  success  the  king  sent  a  challenge  to  Jehoash 
of  Israel.  Cause  of  war  there  seems  to  have  been  none,  unless 
Israel  claimed  the  suzerainty  over  Judah.3  The  good-natured 
contempt  of  Jehoash  is  indicated  by  his  reply:  "The  thistle 
sent  to  the  cedar  saying  :  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to 
wife;  but  a  wild  beast  trod  down  the  thistle."  Such  an  an- 
swer was  little  calculated  to  preserve  the  j>eace.  The  two  little 
kingdoms  went  to  war,  and  the  result  justified  the  pride  of  Jeho- 
ash. Amaziah  was  defeated,  and  himself  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  Either  to  give  an  example  or  to  discourage  asser- 
tions of  independence,  the  victor  broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusa- 

1  The  king  specifies  2,300  talents  of  silver,  20  talents  of  gold,  3,000  talents 
of  copper,  5,000  of  iron,  besides  stuffs,  ivory  furniture,  and  other  property. 
Keilinsck.  Bihliothik,  I,  p.  191. 

'The  rock  of  Kadesh  has  more  claims,  and  is  advocated  by  Cheyne.  Edom 
had  revolted  from  Judah  in  the  time  of  Jehoram,  as  we  saw  above. 

"The  non-mention  of  Judah  among  the  tributaries  of  Assyria  when  the 
more  remote  Edom  is  included  in  the  list,  would  indicate  that  Judah  was 
included  in  Israel.  In  this  case  Jehoash  was  making  an  effort  for  inde- 
pendence. 
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lem  and  looted  the  Temple  and  palace.     Hostages  also  were  de- 
manded and  granted,  and  tarried  back  into  Samaria.1 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  Israel  COM  autd  into  the  Dtlt 
reign — that  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  Hebrew  historian  gives  only 
a  brief  statement,  but  one  that  is  villi-  ictttly  pOBttltrfi:  "  He  re- 
stored  the  territory  of  Israel  from  the  kntt-.i  i<  r  »t  liainath  to  the 
Sea  of  the  Arabah."  '  Jf  this  be  so.  and  if  Judau  were  really 
tributary  E0  Urael.  Jeroboam  had  |x**c&ii>ii  of  the  whole  extent 
of  Canaan,  The  continued  debility  of  DamOfCUl  allowed  Jcro- 
boam  thus  to  extend  hi:;  rule,  though  we  most  accuse  the  Hebrew 
writer  of  exaggeration  when  he  gives  Imn  pottessiuit  both  <>i  Da- 
mascus and  of  Hamuli).' 

The  forty-one  years  of  Jeroboam's  reign  arc  dismissed  in  seven 
verses  of  the  Hebrew  historian's  text  |  o(  which  four  are  taken  tip 
with  the  standing  formula:  ttfcicfa  arc  used  at  the  beginning  and 
cod  of  each  reign.  The  writer's  lack  of  interest  in  what  wc  call 
history  could  not  be  more  conspicuously  shown.  All  that  wc 
have  is  the  bare  mention  of  Jeroboam's  Buccal  in  war.  Vet 
thi-.  .success  must  have  been  purchased  by  a  long  and  bloody  con- 
flict, marked  by  many  stirring  incidents  such  as  the  memory  of 
Israel  would  cherish  with  pride  or  pathos.  If  a  plausible  inter- 
pretation of  a  verse  in  Amos  may  be  trusted,  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  were  ready  to  boast  of  their  success  in  the  capture  of 
l.>i:..'I.;ii  jii.l  K.ifiiaiiii  uinii  the  Syrian  enemy.'  WhatftVa  Jut 
ther  exploits  of  this  kind  there  may  have  liecn  are  li»st  to  Ufl  I'nr- 
ever.  The  internal  condition  of  the  kingdom,  however,  has  a 
strong  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  book  of  the  prophet  Amos. 
Thi*  remarkable  man  deserve*  our  careful  attention. 

It  has  already  been  shown  thai  ;i  p;oph<r(it  party  in  opjxKition 
•Tin-  hbfory  Of  aAttUb  (2  Kingi.  14  '-»*)  tUo  menti<m«  ««  »  remarkable 

fact,  thai  he  did  MM  dftj  0M  rln'Ulren  of  his  father',  uaauina  for  th<  crime 
of  Ihcir  lather*.  Hie  Kory  of  the  cor,  I  en  with  Jchoiuh  seeAM  tu  com  fan 
a  source  unfriendly  1l*  AmuUli. 

'i  Kin^'v  14"  Tim  Bntrtno  Of  lla:n:ith  w*\  vimt  town  or  lortre«  m 
the  DOOCfe  "I  tlw  vallf-y  wrurh  dMdftl  tha  two  Lcbunan  range*.  TheStaof 
the  Arabah  it,  of  couraa,  lh»  Dead  Soft, 

'2    K!flg»,    14"       Th.    v  |mii    ..I    t!ic    tedAOtOr'l   work,  unci   a*  it 

ftUndt  i»  disfigured  by  an  miiuiellbjiblr  rrfrrence  in  Jndah. 

tM  '»":  "VYhorr.nr  ,.*,.,  (jQdftfaftl  2nd  who  wy  Ihvv  «r  not 
IftkOT  Knrriiim  by  '"ir  own  ftrUgth?"  the  trandatiori  la  attributed  to 
Grile  by  Wcllhauacn,  SttMtW  unJ  \\»«>buitH,  V,  u.  SO.  LoUcbai  and 
KUiuaiui  wetc  luwua  ui  Gilcad. 
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to  the  house  of  Omri  had  been  led  by  Elijah  and  afterward  by 
Elisha.  Their  policy  had  been  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  the 
Tyrian  Baal  and  to  purge  the  religion  of  Yahweh  of  Canaanitish 
elements.  Their  success  in  putting  Jehu  upon  the  throne  had 
only  revealed  the  need  of  other  reforms.  Reflecting  men,  more- 
over,  had  learned  that  the  cause  of  true  religion  was  very  little 
advanced  by  political  measures.  There  were  those  who  already 
hoped  that  the  pen  would  prove  mightier  than  the  sword.  A 
considerable  literary  activity  developed  in  both  kingdoms  during 
the  reign  of  Jehu  and  his  successors.  A  part  of  this  activity,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
aimed  to  lead  the  thoughts  of  the  people  toward  religious  purifi- 
cation and  improvement. 

We  may  put  here  the  memoirs  of  Elijah  himself.  For  it  could 
not  have  been  long  after  his  death  that  his  admirers  put  their 
opinions  of  him  into  written  form.  The  legendary  exaggerations 
of  the  narrative  are  precisely  such  as  attach  themselves  to  the 
life-story  of  a  saint  within  a  very  few  years  after  his  death.  The 
extravagant  esteem  in  which  the  man  of  God  is  held  in  the  East 
is  here  painted  to  the  life.  We  see  the  hero  able  to  announce 
the  famine  predetermined  by  Yahweh,  and  himself  miraculously 
nourished  during  its  continuance.  At  his  prayer  the  dead  son  of 
his  hostess  is  restored  to  life.  With  the  courage  of  one  who 
knows  his  God  to  be  with  him,  he  faces  the  king  who  has  vowed 
his  destruction  Single-handed  he  stands  against  the  prophets  of 
Baal  and  brings  them  to  confusion  by  the  6re  which  consumes 
his  sacrifice.  At  the  close  of  his  life  he  is  miraculously  carried 
away  by  a  fiery  chariot,  doubtless  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
paradise  of  God.1  In  all  this  we  discover  a  book  of  edification, 
designed  to  commend  to  the  people  the  cause  of  which  Elijah  was 
the  champion.  The  biography  of  Elisha  is  so  similar  that  we 
most  suppose  it  to  have  taken  shape  at  about  the  same  time. 

Far  less  political  bias  is  shown  by  the  poem  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  the  title  of  The  Blessing  of  Moses.1  Here  we 
see  a  lover  of  Israel  describing  the  different  tribes;  praying  that 
Judah  may  be  brought  into  political  unity  with  his  brethren, 
praising  the  priestly  prerogatives  of  Levi,  breaking  out  into  rap- 

1  The  life  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  for  the  book  of 
Kings,  i  Kings,  17-19,  21;  2  Kings,  1-9. 
1  Inscned  in  Deuteronomy  as  Chapter  33. 


turcs  over  the  fn»  it  fulness  of  Joseph*     The   satisfaction  o 
»ni  mill  the  pmtni   d<  iiiion  of  Israel  i*  in  accord  with  the 

popular  sentiment  of  the  times.  The  mthoi  i  not  I  000  lot*  ol 
i  iv  breath  between  hnd  ami  Yahweh,  and  assume*  tli.u  ihr 
jjeoplc  lire  tare  fil  the  help  ot  their  God  lor  all  time  to  romc. 
'I  In-  .  ..iiiiiU'in  i-  which  is  here  expressed  in  noble  foaSi  wa*  the 
very  i ■untuU  in  e  that  Amu>  WIS  cuin|jellvd  to  denounce. 

In  this  period  also  we  may  place  thai  elaboration  of  anccst 
tradition  which   we   rail    the  YahwUtic  clement   of  the 

i1  i  J).      "Hie  writer  rolled*  the  Mattered  stories  of  the 

ition.  the  deluge,  the  patriarchs  and  the  exodus,  and  rewrites 
diem  n  .;  .  .maected  narrative.  His  object,  no  doubt,  is  bo 
literary  and  religious — he  delights  in  putting  the  story  into 
for  its  own  sake,  but  he  is  also  anxious  to  leach  a  lesson.  That 
Iosmiii  is  the  | »ower  of  Yahweh  and  the  favour  which  He  has  con- 
tinually shown  to  Israel.  Yahweh  is  the  Creator  of  the  land  of 
<  .tnaan.  It  is  He  who  has  lieen  worship|>cd  from  the  time  of 
BOO  hi  It  is  He  who  promised  Abraham  possession  of  the  land, 
and  to  whom  Abraham  erected  altars  in  his  sojourning.  1  lie 
ancient  sanctuaries  are  dwelt  upon  with  loving  interest  as  places 

aecMtcd  by  the  Pauiaxeliv    The  sojourn  in  Egypt  and  the 

exodus  are  made  to  give  renewed  evidence  of  Yahweh 's  favour. 
The  OOIK  lunon  o£  the  whole  natter  scents  to  be:  Fear  Yahweh 
and  keep  His  commandments.  By  thus  showing  the  |>eojile  the 
reasons  for  their  worship,  the  author  hopes  to  persuade  them  to 
ItUU  fidelity  which  Klijah  wi»uld  enforce  \>\   vicmet   measure*. 

What  the  author  means  by  the  service  of  Yahweh  is  rev  ra  led  to 

us  by  his  Decalogue,  which  we  have  already  quoted.*  This  dec- 
alogue  is  essentially  ritual  It  forbids  the  making  of  molten  gods* 
in  which  prohibition  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  reartion 
against  the  bulls  of  Jerolwam  I.  I:  commands  the  observance  of 
the  religious  festivals,  which  arc  also  the  agricultural  (Mvtlfl 
Hit'  firstlings  and  first  fruits  arc  to  belong  to  Yahweh.  Leav- 
ened  bread  is  not  to  be  brought  to  the  altar,  and  the  supersti- 
tious rite  of  boiling   a  kid  with  its  mother's  milk  is  prohibited. 


1  I  I   what  was  said  above,  pp.  U-15.  4>"4S'     Th«  hook  of  J,  like  ftlaoM 
all  Hebrew  liicnuuic,  went  iJin-u^ii  Itfoni  befort  being  uniaal  with 

K.     t  Assume  ih»l  it  wn  sub-«unrially  COtDpUtl  111  thi  prOMfil  period 
litc!#  lime  t.*f. .r*-  Amw 

■Above  p.  68  I.     The  text  U  the  Decalogue  Is  taken  from  Ex.  34. 
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On  the  ground  of  such  observances  Yahweh  made  His  covenant 
with  Israel,  and  we  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  this  author,  with 
all  his  religious  earnestness,  encouraged  the  blindness  against 
which  Amos  made  such  an  energetic  protest.  Conscious  opposi- 
tion to  the  popular  religion  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  J. 

Very  different  was  Amos :  He  was  not  a  literary  man,  though 
his  book  begins  a  new  stage  in  the  literature  of  Israel.  He  was 
a  prophet — not  one  of  the  professed  prophets,  members  of  the 
guilds,  but  a  man  on  fire  with  a  message.  A  native  of  Judah, 
and  a  herdsman  by  occupation,  he  had  felt  the  divine  impulse, 
and  left  his  herds  and  home  to  preach  to  Israel.  The  burden  of 
his  message  was  impending  calamity.  He  saw  that  the  long- 
suffering  of  Yahweh  was  exhausted.  Twice  had  the  judgment 
seemed  about  to  fall,  and  twice  it  had  been  mercifully  restrained. 
But  now,  this  third  time,  Yahweh  was  testing  Israel  as  one  tests 
a  wall  with  the  plumb-line.  The  result  could  not  be  doubtful — 
Israel  fell  so  far  short  of  the  requirements  that  judgment  was  sure 
to  come :  "  The  high  places  of  Isaac  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the 
sanctuaries  of  Israel  shall  be  laid  waste,  and  I  will  stand  against 
the  house  of  Jeroboam  with  the  sword."  l 

With  such  a  message,  the  prophet  appeared  at  the  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Bethel.  The  time  was  probably  one  of  the  stated 
festivals  when  the  people  were  assembled  in  numbers.  The  presi- 
ding priest,  as  we  should  expect,  saw  treason  in  the  denunciation 
of  the  reigning  monarch.  The  activity  of  the  prophetic  order 
against  the  house  of  Omri  was  not  forgotten.  The  royal  official 
saw  in  Amos  one  of  the  wandering  dervishes  who  went  through 
the  land  raving  out  incoherent  messages,  expecting  to  receive  his 
support  at  the  hands  of  pious  or  superstitious  citizens.  He  there- 
fore gave  information  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time  warning 
Amos  that  he  would  better  ply  his  trade  in  Judah.  But  the 
preacher  denies  that  he  is  a  prophet  by  trade.  All  his  life  he  had 
been  a  herdsman  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  figs.  Just  now  he 
has  a  message  from  Yahweh — "  when  the  lion  roars  who  will  not 
fear,  when  Yahweh  speaks  who  will  not  prophesy?"     Yahweh 

1  Amos,  71.  It  seems  not  too  daring  to  assume  that  this  vision  of  the  lo- 
custs, the  fire,  and  the  plummet  was  the  opening  of  Amos's  activity.  The 
parallel  cases  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel  make  this  probable,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  discourses  were  written  down  in  the 
order  of  their  delivery. 
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had  xixiken.  and  the  content  ofhla  message  was:    u  Israel  is 
for  destruction." ' 

s«.  111  irmation  i*  given  us  by  the  prophet  concerning 

himself.     His  l)LK)k  makes  the  impression  of  an  activity  exu 
ova  some  tunc.     We  have  natton  to  be  grateful  that  lie  pni  the 
outline  of  his  discourses  into  written  form.     The  message  Eh 
recorded  is  a  very  simple  one.      It  may  l*  summed  up  in    the 
■cords:  Israel  is  to  be  devo  o  ledSence  to  Tatiweh. 

tad  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  method  of  destruction. 
War,  with  it*  concomitant  horrors  of  pestilence  and  famine 
come  upon  the  country.  Tin*  dtlefl  8ic  in  I  <■  s-uked.  the  men 
arc  to  be  slain,  the  women  and  children  arc  to  £<>  int. ■  ■  .iptivity. 
As  we  may  jud^e  from  what  we  have  seen  of  literature  in  the  pe- 
riod, efaff  Vttl  new  sort  of  preaching  to  be  delivered  In  the  MOM 
of  Valiwcli.  The  people  at  Uryc  identified  the  cause  of  Yah  h  eh 
ami  the  cause  of  Israel.  They  could  not  conceive  that  He  would 
deliver  His  people  over  to  the  enemy — what  would  become  of 
Vahweh  HinwlP  rhli  is  the  ipicstion  which  the  astonished 
hearers  would  put  to  the  preacher. 

The  wr.uli  of  tfahmh  vraa  not,  indeed,  an  unknown  thing. 
At  different  times  in  the  past  He  had  lietni  offended  with  His 
Dcoplc  ;  on  DO  '  He  had.  for  a  while,  left  them  to  tlicmsche*, 

or  even  actively  taken  p:irt  against  them.     They  had  suffered  de- 

fi-ai ,  oppression,  \  imi.-iI s  of  various  kinds.     Hut  sooner  or  later 

He  had  been  appeased.  He  had  always  come  to  realise  thai  they 
were  His  people;  had  turned  to  them,  and  had  intervened  for 
ilsrir  i  i-lii ■i-:;iii.  f  >  .iliui-h  \v:i*  j  man  ol  writ  There  had  always 
Ijccn  a  Day  of  Vahwch  in  whiih  lie  had  gone  out  at  the  head  uf 

Hi-  people,  and  had  smitten  their  enemies.  These  days  of  vic- 
tory were  only  precursors  of  a  still  greater  Day  of  Yahweh  in 
which  He  would  again,  and  finally,  vindicate  them  against  every 

Oppn    ■    I 

This  was  the  Kuhstance  of  the  popular  theology.  It  was  evi- 
dently baaed  Upon  the  covenant  relation  so  dear  to  the  current 
trad  lion,  It  Interpreted  recent  history  in  the  light  of  this  tra- 
dition and  of  its  own  desire?.  The  defeat  of  the  Syrians  and 
the  renewed  praeperity  of  Israel  were  acts  of  Cod,  evidences  that 

Anas,  S  '  '       Th0  vi.mn  ni  the  ripe  fniii  gives  usonenf  thn«f  plnyt  upon 
WMf.U  ..i  nlm  I'    [ha  pruphet*  were    fond.      Amot  »ee«  ■  boike-t  of  rip*  fruit 
Id  liial  die  ctiJ  </*.>)  hu  conic  upon    Urwl 
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He  was  favourable  to  His  land.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 
He  Himself  partook  of  the  prosperity.  His  altars  were  now 
abundantly  provided  with  sacrifices.  The  great  festivals  were 
celebrated  more  lavishly  than  ever  before ;  the  fat  of  fed  beasts 
ascended  continually  to  His  grateful  nostrils;  tithes  and  free- 
will offerings  were  brought  generously  to  His  sanctuaries.  The 
people  could  not  conceive  of  anything  more  harmonious  than 
their  relation  to  their  God,  and  they  found  every  reason  to  hope 
in  His  continued  approbation. 

Against  this  whole  structure  of  confidence  Amos  threw  himself 
with  an  earnestness  that  may  be  called  desperate.  First  of  all, 
he  took  a  broader  view  of  Yahweh.  Yahweh  was  to  him  much 
more  than  the  God  of  Israel — He  was  the  God  of  the  nations. 
He  had,  indeed,  brought  Israel  from  Egypt,  but  He  had  also 
brought  the  Philistines  from  Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir. 
One  passage  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  Nubians  and  Israelites 
were  alike  in  His  estimation.  Yet  this  seems  more  than  the  sober 
reflection  of  the  prophet  would  assert,  for  he  does,  in  fact,  recog- 
nise that  Israel's  relation  to  Yahweh  is  in  some  sense  i>eculiar. 
But  this  rather  increases  the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  Yah- 
weh's  choice  of  Israel  has  brought  upon  Israel  greater  responsi- 
bility :  "  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth, 
therefore  will  I  visit  upon  you  all  your  iniquities."  ■  The  intimate 
relation  between  Yahweh  and  Israel  is  a  reason  why  He  should 
be  more  strict  with  them  ;  their  nearness  made  it  impossible  for 
Him  to  overlook  their  deficiencies. 

The  all-important  question,  therefore,  is  whether  Israel  has 
in  fact  obeyed  the  will  of  Yahweh.  To  this  question  Amos  an- 
swers with  an  unequivocal  No  !  And  the  answer  is  based  upon 
two  propositions.  The  first  is  that  what  Yahweh  desires  is  not  the 
cultus.  It  is  irrelevant  to  the  question  between  Him  and  His 
people.  If  men  crowd  the  great  sanctuaries  bringing  their  offer- 
ings and  tithes;  if  they  sacrifice  their  thank-offerings  and  loudly 
invite  guests  to  partake  of  their  free-will  offerings,  it  is  because 
they  love  to  have  it  so — not  because  He  commands  it.  "I  hate, 
I  reject,  your  feasts,  and  I  find  no  fragrance  in  your  solemn  as- 
semblies; when  you  bring  burnt-offerings  1  am  not  pleased,  and 
I  will  not  look  upon  your  rich  peace-offerings ;  remove  from  me 

1  Chapter  3*.  The  declaraUon  concerning  Philistines,  Syrians,  and  Nu- 
Waas  U  found  in  9*. 
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the  noise  of  your  songs ;  I  do  not  listen  to  the  music  of 
harps."  '  So  true  is  this  in  the  milld  of  the  pTOpfief  that  lit*  doc* 
not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  history;  "  Was  it  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings that  you  brought  me  in  the  Wilderness  forty  years,  U  House 
of  Israel?"  The  ampbatte  naodoii  certainly  lonnre*  a  nega- 
tive diisivci.'  It  shows  the  same  tonccption  of  history  which  we 
find  in  both  Hosca  and  Jeremiah,  according  to  winch  the  wilder 
new  wandering  was  a  tunc  when  iiu  vn  tit'u  es  were  brought  And 
yn  i:  mjh  .i  imir  uf  undisturbed  affection  between  Yahwch  and 
Hi*  people.  The  conclusion  is  plain — the  luxuriant  worship  on 
which  the  people  rely  as  iheir  security  can  have  no  real  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  Yahweh.  He  is  estranged,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  done  except  to  continue  the  elaborate  ritual  lie  will 
remain  outranged  bom  Lsr  id 

So  far  the  negative  side  Now  comes  the  affirmation  of  the  real 
reason  ;  the  anger  of  Yahweh  was  roused  because  of  the  moral  cor- 
ruption <>t  iir.  people.  Their  outward  prosperity  had  been  ap- 
propriated by  the  leaders,  and  had  not  l>een  allowed  to  reach  the 
common  people.  The  nobles  and  governors  had  no  regard  for 
thdi  i>oorcr  brethren.  Oppression  and  extortion  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  The  wealthy  landowners  in  selling  the  necessities  of 
life, exacted  the  utmost  thai  the  traffic  would  bear  The  middle- 
men cheated  both  in  the  measure  and  in  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
The  nobles  sold  justice  to  the  highest  bidder.  And  while  the 
poor  Wen  thus  ground  down,  the  rich  dissipated  their  lives  in 
feasting.  The  feasting  was,  to  be  sure,  carried  on  in  the  name  of 
religion.  Hut  it  was  none  the  better  for  that.  The  nlur  bjr 
whose  side  the  upper  classes  drank  themselves  d runic,  could  excr- 
c  be  no  purifying  influence  on  such  worshippers.  The  very  gar- 
ments on  which  the  feastcn  lay  witnessed  against  them,  for  they 
were  garments  of  the  poor,  taken  as  pledges  of  usurious  loans. 
The  worship  itself  was  infected— could  drunkenness,  gninuiidis- 
lagi  fornication,  constitute  the  service  of  Yahweh? 

Most  fatal  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  blindness  which  refused  to 
see  that  calamity  was  imjiending:      "  Woe   to  them  that   are  at 

'chapter  sn '.  <-f.  4". 

*  I  am  awnre  of  Protestor  MacdonuM*  ingenious  discussion  of  thic  verse 

(S")i  J*i>™    "/  !■>'-    •' ■'   n-v 11-  *»*»      Hut  1  Mill  'liinU  the  above  the 

molt  natural  translation.  The  next  following  verse  (5*)  apparently  once 
contained  a  »imiUi  quott'-Mi.  (.1    BcJBBldli  icW.  llStia).  pp.   I-15, 


your 
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in  Zion,  and  secure  in  the  mountain  of  Samaria  .  .  . 
who  put  the  evil  day  far  away  and  yet  bring  near  the  regime  of 
violence ;  who  lie  on  couches  of  ivory,  and  stretch  themselves  on 
their  beds ;  who  eat  lambs  of  the  flock  and  calves  from  the  stall ; 
who  thrum  on  the  harp  and  improvise  songs  like  David;  who 
drink  bumpers  of  wine  and  anoint  themselves  with  the  choicest 
perfume — hut  they  are  not  grieved  at  the  impending  doom  of 
Joseph"1  To  arouse  the  people  thus  in  false  security  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  prophet. 

Amos's  standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  not  applied  to  Israel 
alone.  This  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  first  discourse  in  the 
book — which  is  also  the  most  finished  specimen  of  his  oratory. 
From  it  we  learn  that  Yahweh  is  offended  by  the  sins  of  other 
nations,  and  that  they  are  to  suffer  as  well  as  Israel.  The  sins  of 
which  they  are  accused,  however,  are  not  sins  of  religion.  There 
is  no  accusation  of  idolatry  or  polytheism,  as  though  they  had 
apostatised  after  receiving  a  primitive  revelation  of  the  true  God. 
Their  crime  is  violation  of  the  common  dictates  of  humanity. 
Damascus  has  threshed  Gilead  with  iron  threshing-sledges,  grind- 
ing it  down  with  perpetual  warfare.  Gaza  has  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  selling  men  in  herds  to  the  Arabian  markets.  Am- 
nion has  ripped  up  the  pregnant  women  of  Gilead  in  the  wanton 
cruelty  of  its  raids,  and  in  the  ambition  of  mere  territorial  exten- 
sion. Moab  has  violated  natural  sentiment  in  burning  the  bones  of 
the  King  of  Edom  to  lime.  A  threefold,  yes,  fourfold,  burden  of 
guilt  rests  upon  all  these  nations,  and  it  is  too  late  for  a  reprieve. 

We  can  imagine  the  inner  satisfaction  with  which  the  hearers, 
up  to  this  point  of  the  discourse,  listened  to  Amos's  denunciations. 
Damascus,  Philistia,  Amnion,  Moab,  these  were  their  hereditary 
enemies.  It  could  be  only  a  gratification  to  learn  that  the  wrath 
of  Yahweh  was  kindled  against  them,  and  that  their  punishment 
was  certain.  But  what  must  have  been  their  revulsion  of  feeling 
when  at  the  climax  of  the  discourse,  Israel  was  attacked  in  terms 
more  scathing  than  those  which  had  been  employed  for  any  of 
the  others  ;  when  it  appeared  that  Damascus  and  the  others  had 
been  mentioned  only  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  rebuke  of  the 
chosen  people ! 

1  Amos,  6  ,_4.  I  have  omitted  one  obscure  clause,  as  well  as  an  interpola- 
ted verse.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Zion  is  original  in  the  opening  clause— 
Epkraint  or  Israel  is  what  wt  expect. 


"Thm  with  Yahweh  :     Far  tbe  threefold,  ycx,  fourfold,  g\\\ 
of  Urael  I  cannot  hold  back   its  sentence  ;    liccaiuc  thc>'  have 

sold  i he  rightoon  foi My,  ud  ■  f>»r  a  pali  oi  shoes; 

they  crash  the  head  of  the  poor  into  [he  dust,  ind  thrust  the 
lowly  into  the  pit;  a  man  and  his  father  go  to  the  harlot'  to 
prulanc  my  name;  on  garments  taken  in  pledge  they  stretch 
themselves  by  the  aside  of  every  altar  ;  wine  extorted  in  fines  they 
drink  in  the  house  of  then  Cod.  Yet  1  destroyed  before  them 
the  Anionic,  tall  as  the  cedars  and  strong  ad  tin:  oaks  ;  1  de- 
stroyed their  iruit  above,  and  their  roots  beneath  ;  and  I  brought 
you  up  from  Kgypt  aiul  led  yon  forty  yean  \\\  the  Wilderness, 
to  possess  the  AinoriuV  hud  .  Bid  1  raised  up  prophets  of  your 
sons  xnd  Naairites  of  your  young  men  is  not  this  true.  Sons  of 
li.-ael  ?  saith  Yah  well.  Hut  ynu  made  iln*  \;i/int<^  ilr.uk  wine, 
and  commanded  the  prophet*  not  to  prophesy.  Heboid.  1  will 
make  the  ground  rock  beneath  your  feet,  as  the  wagon  IWOyi 
under  it*  load  of  sheaves  ;  and  Might  Khali  !•■  cut  "ll  from  the 
swift,  and  the  strong  shall  not  ihow  hit  strength,  nor  the  warrior 
save  his  life."  ■ 

The  old  phrase,  the  Day  of  Yahweh,  which  Amoe  olten  heard 
from  his  contemporaries,  received  from  him  I  new  meaning  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  conception  of  the  divine  purpose.  There  was 
to  be  such  a  Day — a  time  of  direct  intervention  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Hut  it  would  not  he  a  day  of  deliverance.  Those  who 
dream  of  it  a*  the  dawn  of  a  millennium  arc  deceiving  tliemsclve*. 
"  Alas  for  those  who  are  longing  for  the  Day  of  Yahweh!  What 
good  is  the  Day  of  Yahweh  to  you  ?  It  is  darkness  and  not 
light — as  ifonc  should  flee  from  a  lion  and  meet  a  bear,  or  cone 
into  the  house,  and  lean  upon  the  wall  tod  be  bitten  bv  a  ser- 
pent. Is  not  the  Day  of  Yahweh  darkness  instead  of  light,  and 
gloomy  without  a  single  ray  of  hn;;htnrvi?  "  '  With  thi*  new  in- 
terpretation of  the  Day,  Amos  opened  the  way  to  a  long  series 
of  prophetic  anticipations  of  a  gTeat  Day  of  Judgment  for  the 
nation* 

The  working  of  the  prophetic  soul  which  here  reveals  itself,  is. 


1  The  *lave  consecrated  m  Impure  lire*  11  lite  iancttiiry  n  intenn>il. 
'Chapter*  i  and  a  form  *  *ifigle  ■:■  -inoU  form,     TheUtttt 

»tudy  of  it  i*  hy  L^hr.  UitftrtmtfaiHfrH  im  /•'••■  I  ./««••/  (1901). 

•  Anwi,  $  u-'°.      For  a  rri.cni  iliwaiuion  00  the  Day  uf  Yaliwth,  ihc  icadn 
if  refrrrrdioihc  Am.  Jsurnalef  Tketl  for  July,  iqoi. 
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in  spite  of  the  length  of  time  by  which  it  is  separated  from  us, 
not  only  fully  intelligible,  but  also  sympathetic.  To  read  history 
jn  the  light  of  conscience  is  what  all  great  thinkers  have  tried  to 
do.  The  great  fact  which  loomed  up  in  Amos'  political  field  of 
vision  was  the  coming  Assyrian  invasion.  The  great  world-power 
was  like  a  black  storm-cloud  on  the  horizon.  The  common  peo- 
ple or  even  the  nobles  might  ignore  it.  They  might  suppose  that 
with  the  humiliation  of  Damascus,  the  Great  King  had  reached 
the  limit  of  his  power,  and  that  they  themselves  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  arm.  Amos  could  not  so  judge.  His  intuition 
showed  him  that  such  a  power  is  always  extending  its  boundaries  ; 
that  the  going  on  to  new  conquests  is  a  condition  of  life  to  it ; 
that  for  it  to  stop  advance  is  to  bring  on  a  crisis.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  prophet  distinctly  formulated  to  himself  a  law  of  growth 
and  decline  of  great  empires.  But  he  had  a  vague  conception  of 
such  a  law,  and  a  very  distinct  conception  of  its  concrete  applica- 
tion in  the  case  before  him.  Where  Damascus,  Tyre,  Philistia 
had  succumbed,  it  was  not  likely  that  Israel  would  escape.  In  the 
nature  of  things  there  was  no  reason  why  the  Assyrian  armies 
should  spare  Samaria.  All  that  could  save  the  people  of  Yahweh 
was  a  special  intervention  of  Yahweh  Himself.  Had  Israel  any 
reason  to  hope  for  such  a  special  intervention  ?  Amos  in  all 
honesty  could  find  no  such  ground.  An  essential  condition  for 
intervention  must  be  conformity  to  the  will  of  Yahweh.  But 
this  was  wnat  was  conspicuously  lacking.  Moral  corruption,  dis- 
obedience to  the  plain  demands  of  conscience,  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man,  deadness  to  moral  issues — these  were  features  of  the 
situation  that  stared  him  in  the  face.  Hence  his  almost  despair- 
ing denunciation  of  punishment.  Only  once  does  he  intimate 
"the  possibility  that  it  is  not  too  late  :  "  Hate  evil  and  love  good, 
and  establish  justice  in  the  gate;  perchance  Yahweh,  God  of 
Israel,  may  pity  the  remnant  of  Joseph."1  Elsewhere  he  treats 
the  doom  of  his  people  as  certain. 

Pessimistic  preachers  rarely  find  a  hearing.     The  preaching  of 

1  Amos,  5  '.  As  the  book  now  stands  it  concludes  with  a  paragraph  of  en- 
couragement (9  "'").  But  this  is  by  many  critics  held  to  be  the  work  of  a 
later  hand.  The  passage  as  it  stands  concerns  itself  with  things  in  which 
Amos  elsewhere  shows  no  special  interest — the  ruined  house  of  David,  Is- 
rael's possession  of  Edom,  the  replan'ing  of  the  people  on  the  land  from 
which  they  have  been  pulled  up  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  an  original 
hope  of  Amos  has  here  been  expanded,  but  I  see  no  evidence  of  it 
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Amos  was  a  testimony  against  the  vices  of  the  times.  On  those 
who  first  heard  it,  it  had  little  effect.  All  the  more  striking  was 
its  impression  upon  succeeding  generations  of  preachers  as  well 
as  readers.  For  our  present  purpose  its  value  is  in  the  light  it 
throws  upon  the  times  of  Jeroboam  II.  Making  due  allowance 
for  the  one-sided  view  which  the  prophet  presents,  we  yet  see 
that  the  reign  so  brilliant  externally,  was  in  no  sense  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  era.  Israel  was  socially  and  morally  corrupt. 
The  renewal  of  prosperity  brought  no  renovation  of  the  moral 
forces  of  the  nation.  Amos  was  right  in  his  forecast  of  the  fut- 
ure. The  Assyrian  storm-cloud  was,  in  fact,  gathering  on  the 
horizon.  In  a  little  while  it  must  break  upon  Israel  and  must 
work  complete  destruction. 


CHAPTER  XII 

THE    FALL    OF    SAMARIA 

The  reign  of  Jeroboam  II  showed  the  energy  of  the  people, 
but  it  was  the  convulsive  energy  of  a  man  in  a  fever.  The  reac- 
tion began  with  the  death  of  the  king,  or  even  earlier.  His  son 
Zechariah  came  to  the  throne,  but  reigned  only  six  months 
before  his  murder  by  Shallum.  Shallum  enjoyed  the  ill-gotten 
throne  but  one  month  before  he  was  in  turn  murdered  by  Mena- 
hem,  one  of  the  generals.  Civil  war  raged,  and  the  ancient  cap- 
ital, Tirzah,  was  besieged  and  sacked  by  Menahem.'  The  reign 
of  this  king  lasted  ten  years,  but  not  without  conflict,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  he  bought  the  help  of  Tiglath-pileser  by 
an  enormous  tribute.  The  period  was,  in  fact,  a  period  of  an- 
archy. Before  looking  at  it  more  closely,  we  must  consider  two 
literary  monuments  which  belong  in  the  closing  years  of  Jero- 
boam II,  or  in  the  brief  reigns  which  follow. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  work  of  the  historian  whom  we  have 
called  E,  who  treated  from  his  own  point  of  view  the  same  mate- 
rial used  by  J,  and  whose  writing  was  afterward  combined  with 
that  of  his  predecessor.  We  can  readily  understand  how  a  gentle 
spirit  may  seek  consolation  for  the  sad  state  of  things  around 
him  in  contemplating  earlier  and  happier  generations.  Our 
author  is  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  those  who  thus  seek 
consolation.  That  his  purpose  is  also  hortatory  is  evident ;  he 
will  hold  up  the  examples  of  the  Patriarchs  and  testify  of  the 
goodness  of  God  to  Israel.  Ignoring  the  primeval  history,  he 
therefore  begins  with  the  call  to  Abraham.  The  Patriarch  is 
presented  as  a  prophet  and  intercessor,  as  well  as  the  father  of  the 
chosen  people.  In  contrast  with  the  warlike  aggression  of  later 
generations  is  the  peaceful  method  in  which  Abraham  obtains  a 
foothold  in  the  land,  entering  into  covenant  with  the  Philistines. 

In  conscious  or  unconscious  opposition  to  Amos,  this  author 
lays  emphasis  upon  the  ritual  side  of  religion.     The  sanctuary  at 

1 2  Kings,  15  u,  where  Tirzah  should  probably  be  read  instead  of  Tiphsah 
(Sude  in  the  Ztitttk,  /  d.  Alttest.  Wissensch.%  VI,  p.  159  (.). 
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thel  seems  especially  dear  to  him,  for  he  relates,  with  evident 

tt,   (he  story  ol   lot   I [tag   by   Jacob,      It  i.  In  .  view  (us 

an  that  i.i  bii  hero)  dial  here  li  the  bone  ol  God  ukJ  the 
gate  of  heaven.  The  mftvAt  set  uj ■  !.«.  Jacob  is  still  i he  sacred 
objeet  in  the  -am  tuarv,  mu\  llic  vow  .•!  Jacob  »cto  the  precedent 
for  the  tithes  which  Amos  mm  with  such  contempt.  In  regard 
to  the  mtitffboth,  the  author  iamore  nearly  a  representative  ofthc 
popular  religion  than  is  his  predecessor,  J.  He  even  Kivcaus  an 
example  ot*  a  car  red  pillar  creeled  on  a  tomb,  showing  that  ho 
had  no  disttnd  Opposition  tt  the  Worship  <>l  I  M  men  I  '  In  the 
mailer  of  sac  ted  uccs,  l«''li  I  .«nd  I-.  seem  to  have  shared  the 
superstition  of  their  contemporaries.  Hut.  in  general,  K  shows  a 
more  advanced,  ii  Ictfl  i  ten  anthropomorphic,  conception  Ol 
•  1 1  m  i ; «-  (liinx^.      Hi*  fund  in  n    ■  ^  a.s  the  method  of  revela- 

tion is,  perhaps,  due  to  his  idea  of  the  distance  between  Cod  and 
man.  though  poptdaU  Conception*  doubtless  had  their  influence. 

I'hr'  prophetii  pre*  ting  of  righteousness  as  a  condition  of 
Yah  web's  good  pleasure,  has  doubtless  influenced  our  author. 
In  his  account  of  the  covenant  with  Israel  tn  the  uildernca,  he 
nor  i  decalogue  bur  the  whole  codes  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  the  name  Hook  ofthc  Covenant.''  IK-  ould  hardly 
be  expected  to  see  that  legalism  might  become  almost  as  fatal  to 
spiritual  religion  as  was  the  sensuonsne**  of  Haal  worship.  In 
his  rchc-irsal  of  the  various  deliverances  of  the  past,  he  doubt  let* 
comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  the  future  was  not  Alto- 
gether hopclcs*.  It  is  |>o«ible,  however,  that  he  looked  u|x>n 
the  monarchy  aj  ID  institution  contrary  to  the  will  r.t  Cml.  IQd 
that  he  rewrote  the  history  of  its  rise  under  the  hostile  bin  irhli  h 
betrays  itself  in  the  Liter  portions  of  the  book  of  Samuel.1  That 
he  had  a  high  idea  of  the  prophetic  office  h.is  already  been  no- 
ticrd.  Doubtless  his  political  ideal  was  embodied  En  the  iheOJ  ■ 
racy  whose  extcutrVt  oJBctt  was  Mobcs,  and  which  he  thought  to 
be  revived  in  the  time  of  Samuel.' 

'Tlicic  vccut*  i<»  be  no  other  way  to  account  for  the  waaeha  cm  the  tomb 
ot  Rachel.  On  Thai  animifcrn  wat  a  pnrl  of  the  popular  religion 

diiwi  (o  I  comparatively  late  dote  eann-jt  l«  doubled. 

1  E>,  SO  r.j      *  I    vhsfl  WOI  *»»'!  itovflb  p    i?4  IT- 

BKouMy  In  1  Sam    7.  ft  wd  ii    though  la  tfafa  present  form  ihe»e 

Chapters  *rr  Ulrr  than  ihc  lime  we  rirr  tiuw  ronvwlrnrii* 

•I  am  KWKN  Aal  IM  IW  ttMJ  IIUHlWl  '"  I  IMrWI  murkfc  o!  tariOQI  hand*. 
What  has  been  mni  obove  appliet  to  the  «dinoa  oablithed  in  the  time  u( 
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Fuller  light  upon  the  state  of  things  in  Israel  is  given  by  the 
book  of  Hosea.  The  author,  who  is  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Amos,  is  in  almost  every  respect  his  opposite.  The  strong  moral 
purpose  and  the  conviction  that  they  have  a  divine  message  to 
deliver  is  common  to  both  men.  But  in  almost  every  other  re- 
spect they  are  as  different  as  men  could  be.  Amos  is  the  stern 
moralist;  Hosea  is  the  man  of  religious  affection.  Amos  sees 
the  righteous  will  of  Yahweh  pronouncing  and  executing  judg- 
ment upon  Israel  ;  Hosea  has  a  vision  of  the  loving  heart  of 
Yahweh  grieving  over  His  erring  children.  The  temperament 
of  the  men  is  different  and  their  experiences  in  life  bring  the 
difference  into  high  relief. 

The  remarkable  thing  in  the  life  of  Hosea  is  the  cloud  which 
rested  upon  it,  which  yet  gave  him  new  light  on  the  nature  of 
God.  He  married  a  woman  who  proved  to  be  unworthy,  and 
he  tenderly  loved  her  even  after  she  was  untrue  to  him.  He 
seems  to  have  suspected  her  fidelity  as  early  as  the  birth  of  his 
second  child,  for  he  called  the  little  girl  by  the  strange  name 
Unloved.  His  suspicions  were  confirmed  before  the  birth  of  the 
next  child,  whom  he  called  Not-my-kin.  Then  the  faithless  wom- 
an ran  away  from  her  home  and  abandoned  herself  to  a  life  of 
shame,  the  end  of  which  was  to  make  her  an  abject  slave.  In 
spite  of  all  her  baseness  Hosea  found  that  his  heart  still  went  out 
toward  her,  and  he  bought  her  from  her  master  that  she  might 
again  be  his  own. 

At  the  end  of  this  experience,  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  this 
was  the  Lord's  doing.  He  saw  that  the  scenes  he  had  gone 
through  were  a  presentation  in  human  life  of  the  drama  in  which 
Yahweh  and  Israel  had  the  leading  parts.  Yahweh  had  chosen 
Israel  as  His  own,  but  Israel  had  been  unfaithful.  The  very 
names  that  Hosea  had  been  led  to  give  his  children  were  reve- 
lations of  the  mind  of  Yahweh.  Jezreel,  the  first-born,  fore- 
shadowed the  vengeance  that  should  be  taken  for  the  crime  of 
Jezreel.1      Unloved,  the  next  child,  shows  the  revulsion  of  feeling 

Jeroboam  II  or  a  little  later.     This  edition  did  not  in  lude  the  decalogue  of 
Ex.  ao,  nor  the  account  of  the  golden  bull  now  read  in  Ex.  32. 

1  That  U,  Jehu's  murder  of  the  two  kings  and  Jezebel.  The  blood  rested 
noon  the  hoase  of  Jehu.  The  progress  that  is  marked  by  Hosea,  as  com- 
pared with  tbe  time  when  the  Yahweh  party  made  Jehu  their  instrument, 
must  be  evident.  The  two  passages  which  speak  of  Hosea's  relations  with 
his  wife  (iM  and  2  *■*)  should  be  read  together. 
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in  the  heart  of  Yahwch,  it-  wew  of  braei's  defection  from  Him. 
AW'Jwr-iia/  ihr  youngm,  indirju*  ihe  liraking  oS  of  the  rela- 
tion* which  had  existed  between  Yahwch  and  b  id  jet 
even  whew  the  final  «cnccnct-  of  wr|araiiori  has  been  |«onounoed 
the  heart  of  Yahweh  goa  out  toward  fli%  i«oplc,  a*  the  heart  of 
tin-  [>i  tptwt  ncnt  out  to  his  erring  wife.  He  cannot  yi^c  then 
u|»  Though  for  a  time  He  may  be  unable  to  restrain  llicm  from 
wandering.  >'■(  Hk  IOTA  impel!  Hun  10  go  after  them.  He  will 
seek  tliciii  and  lead  tliein  again  into  the  wilderness,  where,  as  of 
-..-iiint  will  \k  established  between  them.  The  heart 
ui  Vahwi;li  i*  muled  to  u*  by  the  heart  of  man. 

Iliisr.i    is    llllts    llir    nun    ul    r  In-    ;illri  ti<ni*         This    is    rhe    tiling 

most  clearly  bronchi  out  bj  his  book.  Ihit  in  other  points  also 
he  cttlFm strikingly  ftOO  Atnus.  First  of  the**  is  his  attitude 
h,u  ii. U  tin-  |hi|nilar  religion.  Both  pn>|>hrN  r.-|ivi  rln-  .hIiik. 
hut  tla*>  reject  it  for  different  reaaom.  AtnOI  Ifl  impr<>sc\l  with 
the  worthlcjonessof  all  ritual—"  to  obey  is  belter  than  sacrifice 
and  to  tv  u&  a  than  tin  (hi  of  lambs"  might  !»e  ;»  quotation  from 
one  of  his  dial  muses.  He  nowhere  intimates  thai  Effiel'l  KOI  iMp 
wwoffercd  ti-.uiv  but    Uracl'sGod.      Hut  he  believes  thai   ritual 

•  i  \m  no  value  ,  if  men  will  only  do  right,  Kfaja  service  may 
It.  ili-.|ii  evil  willi.  Hoscn'x  posiiinn  is  different.  He.  fiOOj  rfr 
|eCt»thepOpuLu  rltadi  but  fin  another  reason— he  distinctly  as- 
,nts  ill. it    i  >l>|r«i,  not  Yuhweh,  hut  Btol      Here  again 

Ik-  ,lwm*  l'i*  religions  tetn|<er;inn'iit  H«  KeffM  to  be  Bw*K 
the  I'.uiaaiiiiiili  origin  of  the  WU  Ituuies.  and  of  the  worship 
■hx|,  He  ace*  that  the  intention  of  the  people  ia  to  con- 
*  iliate  the  Lanaanite  god  of  agriculture  He  represent*  Israel  as 
■tying  '  "I  will  go  after  mv  taron,  MfojArMtfflp/fttu/  am/  my 
Mftr,  my  uwf  unJ  my  /t*%t  $h\  tit  ami  my  mutf."1  This  ia, 
in  caKQCc,  be  ithooi  .m— it  is  serving  God  for  hire.  The  people, 
lobe  an  re,  are  unaware  of  the  difference  They  bwi  KdeDtlAod 
Yahwch  and  Haiti,  and.  so  long  ta  they  arc  seeking  Yahwch.  they 
sufipoK-  they  m  oi  the  right  way.  Hoseadoes  not  so  judge.  He 
sec*  that  Hail  is  Rial,  even  though  he  U  calleri  Yahweh.  The 
tnie  i  -  i       i  VtfVM  nature  from  Haal 

Another  point  w  thai  Hcoea,  in  contrast  mth  Amos,  looks  upon 
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the  coming  calamity  not  as  the  final  destruction  of  the  nation, 
but  as  a  chastisement,  out  of  which  the  people  will  come  purified. 
It  seems  clear  that  Amos  had  no  such  hope.  He  believed  that 
the  disobedient  nation  was  to  be  clean  destroyed.  What  would 
follow  he  does  not  tell  us.  Could  Yahweh  exist  without  a 
chosen  nation  to  serve  Him  ?  Amos  does  not  answer  the  question. 
If  he  supposed  that  Yahweh  would  make  choice  of  a  new  people, 
he  nowhere  revealed  the  thought.  Perhaps  he  did  not  speculate. 
But  Hosea  could  not  rest  in  the  thought  of  Israel's  final  destruc- 
tion. He  knew  that  the  heart  of  God  goes  out  to  His  people 
even  in  their  erring:  "  Return,  Israel,  to  Yahweh  thy  God,  for 
thou  hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.  ...  I  will  heal  their 
backslidings,  I  will  love  them  freely,  for  my  wrath  has  turned 
from  them.  I  will  be  as  the  dew  to  Israel;  he  shall  spring  up 
like  the  lily  .  .  .  and  shall  be  like  the  fruitful  olive ;  he 
shall  be  fragrant  as  Lebanon."  ' 

Both  in  identifying  the  popular  worship  with  Baal  worship,  and 
in  holding  out  a  hope  of  a  restoration,  Hosea  was  the  forerunner 
of  later  writers.  In  truth,  in  uttering  these  two  thoughts,  he 
was  more  influential  than  any  other  one  man  whose  writings  have 
come  down  to  ib.  The  fact  is  clear  that  all  late  Hebrew  writers 
agree  in  condemning  the  earlier  generations  for  their  desertion  of 
Yahweh.  Equally  clear  is  it,  that  hope  of  a  prosperous  future 
beyond  the  present  calamities  became  the  mainspring  of  speech 
and  of  action  almost  from  this  time  on. 

Nevertheless,  Hosea's  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  his  own 
time  is  as  dark  as  that  of  Amos — darker,  if  that  were  possible. 
The  religious  defection  which  he  discovered  in  the  popular  relig- 
ion was  accompanied  by  a  moral  defection  that  may  well  be 
called  desperate.  There  is  no  fidelity  and  no  knowledge  of  God 
in  the  land.  False  swearing,  murder,  theft,  adultery,  violence, 
are  seen  on  every  hand.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  conduct  of 
the  leading  classes.  With  Hosea  these  are  not  the  nobles  and 
landowners,  but  the  priests  and  prophets ;  it  is  not  strange  that 

1  Hosea,  14  *"T.  The  passage  has  probably  been  worked  over — we  can  un- 
derstand the  temptation  of  the  later  editors  to  mitigate  the  severe  denuncia- 
tions of  the  earlier  prophets.  A  number  of  such  modifications  are  found  in 
the  Book  of  Hosea,  and  are  easily  recognisable  as  insertions.  It  must  be 
true,  however,  that  Hosea  had  hopes  of  a  restoration.  If  Yahweh  still  loves 
His  people  though  erring,  there  must  be  a  future  for  them. 
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he.  the  loan  of  >■  I  .  i-  I  .  iHouU  Rod   the  chief  guilt  in  the  rclijt- 

idiik  te&dcn<      1  hey  arc  the  ones  who  should   instruct  tin-  | 

in  righteousness;   but  instead,  the]   load   them  into  sin.     The 

in-  loU  I  Ilea  al  thB  SUll  El  arieS,  thQ  urgio  Of  the  etCftd  at  a*  jr.: 
th.-.c  pu«  ...riu|.uiiK  the  Ik-.hi  Ol  thr  people  I  mlcr  Afl  M  M 
of  religion  all  sorts of  abominations  .in*  connived  :it.  nay.  directly 
footer  cd  by  the  religious  laden  ;  became  they  were  enabled  thus 
>loit  the  |nri>|Je  tot  their  j.n^.n.,]  ..m,  We  may  think  of 
the  festival*  at  the  great  sanctuaries  as  like  the  Aral)  fairs,  i  hafl 
men's  chf  el*  object  ma  trade  ami  UisMpattnn.  The  chief  sanctu- 
aries thus  itceomc  dens  of  robbcsi  sfherc  cheating  and  extortion 
are  under  the  protection  of  the  guilds  of  priests.  The  guild* 
of  |inoiis  ihemwivei  profit  U  thtm  Use  so  many  companies  of 
bniklftl.  In  this  wav  the  prtfl  ES  tunt  become  a  snare  fur  ihc 
common  people,  and  the  royal  house  shares  their  guilt  by  not 
[Milting  an  mil  in  rliese  uhmtts 

The  people  themselves  luvc  an  unea>.)  COnBClOUSIlCS  that  all  is 
not  tight  with  them.  They  have  spasms  of  repentance  in  which 
they  confess  thei:  lis.  At  the  same  time  they  comfort  them- 
selves with  the  thought  that  the  door  of  repentance  is  always 
open  ;  V'ahweh  is  easily  found,  and  though  He  has  smitten,  it  is 
easy  for  Hun  to  beal,  Their  good  thoughts are evanescent — like 
the  morning  cloud,  or  like  the  mist  that  early  vanishes  away.' 
The  lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  seen  in  the  way  they  treat 
the  pn  is,      At  one  time  they  will  make  their  confession 

to  Yah  wen,  but  the  next  day  they  will  be  seeking  help  from  As- 
syria or  Egypt:  " Bphraim  saw  his  sickness  and  Israel  his 
running  sore;  so  Ephraiin  went  to  Assyria  and  sent  to  the  Great 
Ring  ;  but  he  is  not  able  to  save  you  or  heal  the  running  sore."  ■ 

1  he  nation  i*  like  the  foolish  dove  which  follows  the  call  of  the 
fowler,  flying  to  meet  its  doom.  Israel,  as  though  infatuated,  flies 
now  toward  Egypt)  now  toward  Assyria :  "They  make  a  treaty 
with  Assyria,  and  then  send  a  present  oJ  oil  '■»  Bgypt  "—the  very 
capriclomoest  Of  their  conduct  is  enough  to  work  Their  destruc- 
tion. The  frivolity  in  domestic  affairs  i»  equally  marked  with 
what  shows  itself  in  their  foreign  policy-  K\  [dence  la  lound  in 
the  frequent  change  of  dynasty  They  anoint  a  king  in  false- 
hood, and  prince*  in  deceit  ,  they  rejoice  in  the  OOVO&aiSOfl  fes- 
I  i  font,  5  '>_»»'.  wfctfl  !li*>  vprset  '■•  are  ihc  lip  MaKaarfOn  ■>(  i.'ic  ptopll 

■  )!..»♦»,  ^ogtraatfagSMBeamrilatAabHil  c(.  7",  8*,  1a1. 
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tival,  and  within  a  few  days  their  wrath  breaks  out  and  they 
destroy  the  object  of  their  uncertain  loyalty.  No  wonder  that 
Yahweh  declares:  M  They  set  up  kings  but  not  of  my  will,  they 
appoint  princes  but  I  take  no  knowledge  of  them.'*  The  mon- 
archy as  an  institution  is  a  punishment  visited  upon  the  people; 
but  it  can  scarcely  be  a  relief  to  have  the  whole  frame  of  govern- 
ment swept  away — "  I  gave  thee  a  king  in  my  wrath,  and  I  will 
take  him  away  in  my  fury."  ■ 

Hosea's  anticipations  for  the  immediate  future  were  therefore 
gloomy.  Calamity  was  impending,  though  the  love  of  Yahweh 
might  spare  a  remnant  for  Himself.  The  present  anarchy  was, 
indeed,  itself  a  manifestation  of  the  wrath  of  Yahweh,  but  this 
was  only  a  shadow  of  the  coming  event.  Whether  to  Assyria  or 
to  Egypt,  the  people  would  be  taken  from  their  own  land.  Far 
from  the  soil  made  sacred  by  the  presence  of  Yahweh,  they 
would  be  condemned  to  eat  bread  desecrated  by  its  dedication 
to  a  strange  god.  It  was  only  justice  that  they  should  be  given 
completely  into  the  hand  of  the  foreign  gods  to  whom  they  had 
shown  favour.  Though  the  heart  of  Yahweh  was  love,  His  pres- 
ent mood  was  indignation  :  «  Should  I  ransom  them  from  the 
hand  of  Sheol  ?  Should  1  redeem  them  from  death  ?  Rather, 
bring  on  thy  scourges,  Death !  Hither  with  thy  pestilence, 
Sheol !      Pity  is  hidden  from  mine  eyes."* 

The  political  outlook  was  rapidly  growing  worse  for  Israel,  and 
Hosea's  gloomiest  forebodings  were  justified.  After  a  period  of 
comparative  inactivity,  Assyria  was  asserting  itself  with  fresh 
vigour  under  the  rule  of  Tiglath-pileser  III  (b.c.  745-727).  This 
monarch  was  not  only  a  man  of  great  energy  of  character,  but 
he  introduced  a  new  policy  for  the  empire.  The  earlier  kings 
had  for  the  most  part  been  content  to  leave  the  subject  nations 
some  sort  of  autonomy.  The  native  rulers  were  retained  upon 
the  throne  and  their  internal  administration  was  not  interfered 
with,  so  long  as  the  tribute  was  paid.  Tiglath-pileser  is  remark- 
able for  the  constancy  with  which  he  speaks  of  appointing  his 
governor  over  a  conquered  province.      In  fact,  he  characterizes 

1  Hosea,  13  "  ;  el.  7',  8  ••  '•,  iof.  The  prophet  seems  to  anticipate  that  the 
fall  of  the  house  of  Jeha  will  carry  with  it  the  abolition  of  monarchy.  I  can* 
not  otherwise  understand  the  threat :  "I  will  visit  the  blood  of  Jezreel  upon 
the  house  of  Jehu  and  will  blot  out  the  kingship  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  I  *. 

1  Ibid.t  13  '*,  I  have  reproduced  what  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage. 
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t  ai  the  king  who  subjugated  the  upper  und  lower  countries 
>f/pnu>i  theft  kfngi  .in.*  }n,iu$ut<itftf  hit  nittttrftUSm1  Thiimea** 
ure  tna  not  enough,  howei  ei .  Ibi  bin  Mob  of  tUtecrtA.  Jt  »jj 
auppleraeotod  by  another  i"  preveni  the  poaibfHty  of  revolt. 
I  In.  was  notMng  less  than  ihe  dejKirtation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
a  pruwncc.  or  a  considerable  frai  lion  of  them,  and  settlement  of 
them    .iiiilmi;      ,l:.m  ;  -i  .  .il     i     li    Ijiiu  r  fr.ini    thru    huftiC.        In    tMl 

iM-u  itCuatlOO  they  WOlild  be  tmabk  to  make  common  cause  with 
thdl  :«  ll'-v.  -Mil  jrM-  ;iml  tbc  throne  would  bcsciutc.  Hie  in- 
genuity of  the  measure  ma  not  greater  than  it*  cruelly.  Some  of 
the  unnappj  wulgranaj  irere  Milled  In  dita  bafli  or  enlarged  by 
the  kiuj: .  some  were  hnjiiglu  to  Assyria  proper;  KHDC  NCR 
l>U  .-.;  ifl  remote  pK>?  EaCCB,  The  king  has  te(l  OH  ro  ard  various 
instances  of  this  procedure,  giving  account  of  the  numhri  tram 
ported  and  of  the  deatinatiOB  to  which  they  were  taken."  In 
thi*  method  Of  treatment  was  a  new  terror  for  the  nations.  The 
renewed  activity  of  Assyria  meant  that  ancient  claims  upon  the 
natSora  of  Syria  iroutd  be  revived,  and  if  revived  that  they  would 
Ik-  n.ioi,  od  in  wayi  dead D<  dve  10  the  national  life. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  dynasty  of  Jehu  came  to  an 
end  with  Zech&rlah  Imjevoboaai  Shallura,  his  assassin,  Wat  mur- 
dered li)  Mrn.diriil.  who  had  .1  tumbled  reijili  often  u',n\  He  is 
mentioned  by  the  Assyrians  as  sending  tribute  at  the  aanie  time 
With  Italia  of  Damascus,  the  kmgsof  Gebal.  Tyi  H  math,  and 
.1  large  Dumber  of  other  cities'  or  countries  of  Syria  1  Ins  is 
the  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  mentioned  by  the  Bib" 
heal  writer.  Menahcm  raised  the  money  by  a  direel  ta\  upon  the 
men  Capable  Of  1  tearing  arms.  As  they  were  naweveri  fifty  shckrl* 
IplCCC,  there  were  mnIv  thousand  householders  in  the  kingdom* 
Tin.  wo*  in  the  year  738  11.  c.  Whctln  1  I  )  ■-.■.-..  already  »  ting 
Cannot    positively  be  made  out,  but  it  seems  that   the  Av.yri  uis 

1  .'.   /.".'.■  .  :,/'.',   ht    i:.!!^'h,k,  II.  p.  5.     1 1 U  Account   ol   hiv  many  con* 

•  inacrfl  In  ftUDMl  every  cji>c.  I  id  my  tittfffttfU  v.vr  fhrm, 
*  Jt;<f..   II  .  p.   9Q  I. 

ll.  j  ,;i  HmuMM  ->'  ittr  King  ol  PtWMCU  1*  given  Sy  the 
BifaUcaJ  miton  1  ,v  :>n.  Thr  (era  Asm  i  ^wvriui  ftttmutm)  i«  pfrhapa 
in  ai  ci  the  oriajnaL 

•The  owner*  Of  laedtd  property  Wl  imp  Only  OOOI  ullowril  |0  l>wtr  arm*. 
It  mny  l>c  preptl  i"  remind  the  read-r  that  the  king  c*ll«-d  1'ul  in  1  Kmy.*. 
15  ■  k  TfglatA  ['Hover  I  hav*  ufctn  no  Mcoual  "i  '"•  Inscription  >■!  this 
king  {A'eiftrwkr.  /Jt&luiA/i,  II,  p,  j;j  which  tptaki  of  Auiyan  «f    Y*t*J$ 
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kept  a  close  watch  upon  the  country  of  the  Nile  from  a  very 
early  date.  It  was  the  natural  policy  of  Egypt  when  threatened, 
to  employ  the  Palestinian  states  as  a  buffer,  if  not  to  enlist  them 
actively  in  its  service.  Palestine  is  the  natural  outpost  of  Egypt, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from  Hosea  that  an  Egyptian 
alliance  was  agitated  in  Israel  alxmt  this  time.  The  tribute  of 
Menahem  kept  things  quiet  for  the  time  being.  His  son,  Pek- 
ahiah  was  allowed  to  rule  (or  only  to  reign)  two  years,  when  he 
was  cut  off  by  one  Pekah,  apparently  a  misguided  patriot  who  was 
hoping  to  throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  In  this  he  was  encour- 
aged by  Rezin  of  Damascus,  who  planned  a  general  uprising  of 
the  western  countries.  Judah,  where  Ahaz  was  on  the  throne, 
would  not  join  the  coalition.  The  first  endeavour  of  the  allies, 
therefore,  was  to  force  Judah  to  join  them.  They  invaded  the 
country,  and  were  able  to  lay  siege  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  part 
of  their  plan  to  depose  Ahaz,  and  put  a  Syrian  prince  on  the 
throne,1  and  the  terror  they  inspired  in  Ahaz  indicates  either 
that  they  were  greatly  his  superiors  in  power,  or  that  there  was  a 
strong  party  in  Judah  in  sympathy  with  the  invaders.  Both  may 
be  true,  but  more  weight  must  be  given  to  the  sympathy  with  the 
invaders.  All  the  hot-heads  and  advocates  of  the  ancient  liber- 
ties of  Judah  would  urge  rebellion  against  the  Assyrian  oppressor. 
We  may  admire  the  courage  of  their  programme  without  approv- 
ing its  discretion.  In  fact,  the  attempt  was  hopeless.  Isaiah  was 
right  in  predicting  the  early  downfall  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Ahaz  was  moved  by  his  fears  rather  than  by  the  assurances  of 
Isaiah.  This  is  indicated  by  the  effusiveness  with  which  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arms  of  Assyria.  With  all  the  valuables  of  his 
own  treasury,  as  well  as  those  in  the  Temple,  he  sent  the  message: 
**  I  am  thy  slave  and  thy  son  ;  save  me  from  the  King  of  Syria 
and  the  King  of  Israel,  who  are  attacking  me.'"  Tiglath-pileser 
needed  no  prompting.  The  refusal  of  tribute  by  Rezin  and  Pekah 

heading  a  conspiracy  against  the  Assyrians.  In  spite  of  the  similarity  of 
names  I  cannot  think  that  Azariah  (Uzziah)  of  Judah  was  strong  enough  to 
head  such  a  movement.  For  the  other  view,  cf.  McCurdy,  History,  Proph- 
ecy, and  the  Monuments,  I,  p.  347  f. 

1  Or  perhaps  to  incorporate  Judah  in  the  Kingdom  of  Damascus,  in  which 
case  Rezin  himself  is  the  "  Son  of  Tabeal,"  of  the  account  in  Isaiah  (7*); 
cf.  Winckler,  A  litest.  Untersuehungen,  p.  73  f. 

1  2  Kings,  161.  The  position  of  Isaiah  will  be  considered  again,  more  in 
detail. 
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had  already  set  his  army  in  motion.  In  the  irvajion  which  ensued 
Damascus  wa*  taken,  Kevin  was  hl.nn,  large  numbers  ol htl  peo 
pie  "were  de|H>rted  GO  the  East.1  In  this  I  UBpoJgn  thrt.reat 
Kfna  carried  Im  arm*  as  far  aa  Gaza.  The  whulc  land  of  brae) 
was  taken  in  pow»c*>ion.  Samaria  was  spared  the  horrors  ei siege, 
but  large  sections  of  the  country  were  depopulated,  the  in 
arts  being  carried  away  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Mion  thai  the  capital  was  spared  was  that  Hoshca,  a  creat- 
ure of  the  A:  vn.i::;.  succeeded  III  flaying  the  kinff,  and  put  him- 
self in  his  stead  as  the  Awyri.nn  appointee.''  The  iflOpOiei filled 
land  had  to  pay  a  tribute  of  ten  talents  of  gold  and  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver. 

The  next  Assyrian  king,  Shalm:tiu-;er  IV,  has  left  us  no  annals. 
The  BibUcal  wider  Saya  thai  Moshea  wait  futmd  conspiring aganiM 
his  master,  because  he  sent  meven^ers  to  So,  Kinx  of  Efcypt, 
and  because  he  did  not  send  the  tribute.  We  con  readily  un- 
derstand the  delay  in  sending  the  tribute  it  was  a  pin-. 
impossibility  to  wring  anything  from  the  exhausted  louotry 
The  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Egypt  ts  less  easy  to  account 
for.  One  would  think  that  Israel  had  had  object-lessons  enough 
both  to  teach  the  power  of  Assyria,  and  to  warn  against  the  un- 
ity of  reliance  upon  Egypt.  Still  Egypt  was  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  Palestine.  Its  early  power  and  wealth  had  laid 
upon  its  neighbours  a  spell  that  was  never  removed.  Their  re- 
peated disappointment**  seemed  to  make  them  no  wiser.  At 
about  the  period  now  under  consideration,  Egypt  was  showing 
new  activity.  The  king,  whose  name  is  .Vc'  according  to  the 
traditional  Hebrew  text,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  Sa- 
bako  of  the  Egyptian  records.  He  was  an  energetic  prince  of 
Ethiopian  origin,  who  succeeded  in  bringing  all  Egypt  iimli-i  hlfl 
away.  His  career  might  well  make  an  impression  on  lloshca. 
Active  antagonism  between   Egypt  and  Assyria  develo|*d   a*  a 

■The  capture  of  the  city  and  the  death  of  Retin  ore  mention*),  a  Kinge, 
j6\    The  AflSrrin  annal*  an  •till  defective  at  thin  pojal 

■  Tlalath'pUvMI  Chiini  tu  havi  fclain  Pckali,  and  to  have  appointed  Hutlira, 
JOftfmtfJhr,  KtMwth/k,  II,  p,  |f,  Gf.  Wnu-Mer,  Alttni  CnUftuihHngen,^. 
|8.  The  twenty  fttf*1  retyn  aisigncd  tu  I'eUli.  '•  J  King",  15",  muni  b» 
an  error  i  see  PlloOi  /■•"•'i-  lh  /.  •  r  ■■■/  Syrit  -"»<''  t\ihxini.%  p.  340. 

1  Tik  vootliutloa  i»  probably  .ii  fault.  Hw  Vaayriao  pronttociaiioo  SiP* 
woald  indicate  that  ttie  Hebrew  consonant*  were  originally  intended  to  be 
read  .Ww. 
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consequence  of  Sabako's  ambitions  plans.  Doubtless  he  had 
worked  up  a  coalition,  of  which  Hoshea  was  a  member.  The  As- 
syrian reply  was  an  invasion  which  crushed  out  the  remnants  of 
strength  that  showed  themselves  in  this  convulsive  movement. 
The  first  blow  naturally  fell  upon  Samaria.  The  city  was  in- 
vested, but  held  out  two  years.  Meanwhile  the  country  experi- 
enced the  extremity  of  war.  Shalmaneser  did  not  live  to  see 
the  surrender  of  Israel's  capital.  His  successor,  Sargon,  enrolled 
it  among  his  conquests.  The  other  members  of  the  coalition 
fared  no  better  than  Israel.  Sargon  carried  his  arms  to  the  ex* 
treme  south  of  Philistia,  where  he  met  the  tardy  Egyptian  army 
and  defeated  it.  He  claims  to  have  received  tribute  from  a  Pha- 
raoh as  a  consequence  of  the  battle.1 

The  (all  of  Samaria  took  place  early  in  the. year  B.C.  721. 
Sargon  claims  to  have  carried  away  27,290  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city.  These  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  well-to-do,  if  any 
may  be  so  described  after  a  two  years'  siege.  He  says  expressly 
that  he  left  the  rest  in  possession  of  their  property.  The  country 
was  formally  made  a  province  of  the  empire,  a  governor  being 
appointed  over  it.  Thus  the  Kingdom  of  Israel  came  to  an  end 
about  two  hundred  years  after  its  establishment  by  Jeroboam  ben 
Nebat.  The  outlying  districts  had  been  ravaged,  and  numbers 
of  the  people  carried  away  by  Tiglath-pileser,  whose  work  was 
now  completed  by  Sargon.  According  to  the  Biblical  narrative 
the  unfortunate  emigrants  were  settled  in  the  Assyrian  province 
of  Gozan '  and  in  the  mountains  of  Media.  Imagination  has 
busied  itself  with  the  fate  of  the  lost  Ten  Tribes,  as  though  they 
must  be  retaining  their  coherence  in  some  far-off  country,  ready 
for  the  return  expected  and  described  by  the  prophets.     The  his- 

1  Sargon 's  account  is  to  the  effect  that  Hanun  of  Gaza,  together  with 
Sib'u,  General  {Turtan)  of  Egypt,  opposed  him  at  Raphia.  The  place 
may  be  identified  with  Tell  Riph,  just  at  the  IVadi  el  Arish,  and  therefore 
on  the  border  of  Egypt.  Hanun  had  trusted  in  the  strength  of  his  fortifi- 
cations, leaving  the  city  to  defend  itself,  while  he  and  his  troops  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Egyptians.  What  were  the  relations  between  Sib'u  and 
the  Pharaoh  who  is  named  as  tributary  to  Sargon  is  not  clear.  Cf.  JCeilin- 
schr.  Ribtiothek,  II,  p.  55;  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  Monuments, 
I,  p.  422.  Winckler  finds  here  the  Arabian  kingdom  of  Mueri  instead  of 
Egypt;    Keilimchriften  und  Altes  Testament,*  pp.  67,   146. 

*  In  Upper  Mesopotamia.  On  the  teat  of  2  Kings,  17*,  compare  Winckler'i 
A  litest.    Untersuchungen,  p.  108  ff. 
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tory  we  have  traced  tflowi  h  to  i  Iwrilli  M  iiin-iorw.  Tht  Ten 
TnUs  in  captivity  art."  a  figment  of  the  imagination.  Therr 
never  weaaucb  a  |x>IiiKal  or  »i.il  entity.  The  braditi 
carried  off  a*  fragment*,  and  a*  fragments  they  wet. 
widely  apart  in  the  province*  of  Aeeyril  In  the  struggle  for*uh- 
lilteBCa  among  stiangers  they  ciliier  Ml  I  LXrnbtd  to  their  misery 
or  became  absorbed  into  the  commnnitic*  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  planted.  They  had  no  faith  in  Yahweh  strong  enough 
to  resist  the  influences  by  which  they  were  ranounded.  The  fate 
of  Israel  made  them  doubt  cnhci  tlie  power  or  the  affc-uion  of 
their  (iod.  Why  should  they  jwrsist  in  the  worship  of  a  i<»'1 
who  had  l>een  unable  tn  save  His  own  tn  elftQ  hid  Cttt  them 
off?  The  godt  of  then  DeJghl>"'iii>  nujil  be  mote  kind 01  mote 
efficient  than  the  (Iod  of  their  fathers.  The  prophets  no 
longer  *poke  to  them  ;  the  written  Law  bad  not  yet  become  a 
power.  Wr  (.in  understand  how  In  joch  drcunutancea  thxa 
should  be  their  reasoning,  and.  as  its  consequence,  that  they 
should  adopt  the  rebgion  and  the  «  uatOl  U  "t  their  new  home?.. 

A  curious  monument  of  the  antique  w.iy  n(  Inokin.vi  at  n-ligion 
is  preserved  to  us  in  the  semicl  to  our  account.  I  refrr  i.i  die 
story  of  the  colonists  who  were  brought  ;m<»  the  land  ol  Israel  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  had  been  i  BTtied  away  We  must.  ;>i 
course.  remember  that  no  country  is  ever  absolutely  Stripped  ->( 
ii:  inhabitant*.  Sm  h  ,i  thing  in  an  im|><.wsrbililv.  1  ,  i  were  it 
possible,  the  Icings  ot"    Y-mtii  had  im  inter. si  in  nnlcm  ! ■-..  i 

of  any  one  of  their  prnviurcv  Sin  li  an  act  would  Ixr  contrary 
to  their  own  interest.  I'lu-ir  pUTpOK  En  the  transfer  of  peoples 
wan  to  mix  their  saihje<u  in  such  proportion!  that  they  would 
lose  ni'-til  or  national  cabeience,  and  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  revolt.  In  Samaria,  as  we  have  already  noted,  S 
left  a  considerable  number  of  Israelites  in  undisturbed  |»>*tenuon 
of  their  property.  Along  with  these  he  settled  compulsory  immi- 
grants from  tlie  caMcru  ptovinces  of  his  empire.1 

1  3  King*,  r*"       The  Hebrew  writer,  win  livr..  .u  l«Ar,t  nc  lAtfl  I    lH< -   1  I'- 
ll*:, r.Ain-  •    llaliylon,  Kulha,  .\vv.i,    Hamnlh,  awl   Svphtnraiifl  a*  the   Mtfrt 

coontrlM  o(  tht  cotontef-     tht  non  romocc  Babylon  and  Knihaafeiht 

|in-t,iiiiie somen     tanfMyai  nc  Ktdcmem  u-n^  im«ir.  •.mtrth* 

book  cA  Kim  (41!  «p«ik«  of  aooton  f  £  nrhiddoni  m\>\  a  1 1  tf  1* - 1  ua 

1  I  1  ■  1  ,n)  ivc  ht'Ar  ihr  r.olormU  Avcrit»«  (heir  -nl.  m.  r.i  ><>  \  >irhiin(p*l 
(A%na|t)irn.  i*>n  1 1 ic-  ^urstton*  invulvcJ,  >cc  Wimklci,  AltUiLimritlluht 
L'Httrjwkun^eH,   pp.  97- 1 10. 
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The  new  settlers  were  soon  in  trouble.  The  country,  so  devas- 
tated by  repeated  wars,  gave  harbour  to  ferocious  beasts.  Lions 
increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  become  a  serious  menace.  In 
an  age  ignorant  of  firearms,  such  a  calamity  is  always  among  the 
possibilities — an  early  Biblical  writer  found  a  sufficient  reason  for 
Yahweh's  not  dispossessing  the  Canaanites  all  at  once  in  the  dan- 
ger that  in  the  desolated  country  "  the  beasts  of  the  field  should 
increase"  against  the  Israelites.1  In  the  case  before  us,  the  new 
inhabitants  of  Samaria  searched  their  consciences  for  a  cause  of 
the  visitation.  They  found  it  in  the  wrath  of  the  God  of  the  land 
at  their  neglect  of  His  worship.  That  they  might  make  good  their 
shortcoming,  and  that  they  might  do  it  in  the  manner  pleasing  to 
Him,  they  petitioned  the  king  of  Assyria  lor  an  instrtic  lor  in  religion. 
One  of  the  Israelite  priests  was  therefore  sent  from  the  East  "and 
taught  them  how  they  should  fear  Yahweh."  The  scorn  of  the 
narrator  for  the  people  who  thus  feared  Yahweh,  while  still  serv- 
ing their  ancestral  gods,  is  evident,  and  makes  us  doubt  the  lit- 
eral truth  of  his  story.  The  need  of  a  priest  to  teach  the  colon- 
ists is  not  apparent — there  were  enough  Israelites  left  in  the  land 
to  teach  the  traditional  worship,  even  if  we  suppose  the  whole 
body  of  priests  to  have  been  carried  away.  But  the  actual  result 
reached — the  adoption  of  the  worship  of  Yahweh — is  probably 
correctly  described.  It  is  what  would  be  most  likely  to  take 
place  in  any  ancient  community.  Yahweh  was  the  God  of  the 
land.  To  neglect  Him  would  be  dangerous  to  the  new  settlers. 
We  have  seen  just  this  tendency  at  work  in  the  earlier  times  in 
relation  to  the  Baal-worship  of  the  Canaanites  and  its  effect  on 
the  Israelites.  And,  if  it  made  Yahweh-worshippers  of  the  new- 
comers, the  same  tendency  working  on  the  deported  Israelites 
would  lead  them  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their  new  homes,  and 
would  result  in  the  practical  abandonment  of  Yahweh.' 

The  old  Israelite  spirit  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  broken, 

1  Ex.  23*.  Even  in  this  age  of  firearms,  lions  seriously  interfered  with 
the  construction  of  a  railway  in  Africa.  See  the  London  Spectator  for  March, 
1900.  p.  307. 

"The  account  in  2  Kings,  17  ,4J\  seems  to  be  composite.  The  more  an- 
cient element  represents  the  visitation  of  the  lions  as  a  chastisement  by  Yah- 
weh, in  punishment  of  the  new  people's  neglect.  It  seems  to  see  in  there- 
suit  a  genuine  adoption  of  Yahweh  by  the  newcomers.  A  later  hand  empha- 
sises the  syncretistic  character  of  the  new  religion,  doubtless  with  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  Samaritans. 


OLD    ra&TAMEM  I    KtSTOM 

Hint,  siege,  and  the  Intrusion  39.  for  we 

■  if  Samaria  two  years  after   the  surrender   to   Nar- 
gon.1    But  this  was  only   the  last  cOftv  tWve  gasp   of  the 

politii  in  its  ilcatW-iliruo.    WSth  the  Incorporation  of  Lphraim 

into  theAsyrUfl  province  called  "  Beyond  the  River,"  it  ceases 
to  belong  to  the  history  of  Urael.  That  history  is  carried  OH  ly 
Jnrtah  alone,  nlmimw  receives  our  heightened  interest. 

Tor  the  lat  period  of  the  life  <>i"  Samaria,  ludah  haa  lefl  us  al- 
most no  record*.  As  we  have  seen,  the  folly  •»!"  Amnion  brought 
his  kingdom  into  rmlagC  to  bnel,  It  is  not  likely  ihut  the 
relation  was  changed  during  tlic  lifetime  of  Jeroboam  IT  The 
kinj,  vbom  Hi  UVUtlly  call  LU/aah,'  may  have  had  energy  en 
to  assert  his  Independence.  tlmott  the  only  thing  that  our 
lOarcea  record  of  his  fifty  )  cars'  rn;:i  is  thai  lie  fuilified  BlotO 
at   the  head  of  the  Golf  of  Akalta  and   "  brought    it  again   to 

I  i  lah."  *  As  Ama/iah,  his  father,  had  ronfjuered  Kdom,  we 
must  sup]  .  ■■.<  lliat  a  trvtill  look  phurai  ihe  :u  rcssinn  of  1  :/iah. 
but  thai  it  w.ia  i|iu-lleil  -«>  far  a.  I  Kloth.'nnd  with  it  ron- 
tiol  of  the  Arabian  commerce,  in  the  hand.-;  of  Judah. 

Uzxiahwai  afflicted  with  leprosy  during  tin-  inm  y 
life,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  was  formal))    committed 
to  hia  fon  Jothom.      The  author  of  the   Book  of  Chronicles  de- 
scribes  the  leprosy  as  a  visitation  of  (iod,  in   pum-ilnm-nt   lor  an 
act  of  sarnlrgr  mi    die  part  of  the  klnj  — he  altrniplrd  to  usurp 

the  priest's  h\u<  don  io  far  as  to  burn  incense  in  the  Temple.  The 
Greek  translator  of  the  account  emphasis**  the  miracle  by  an 
earthquake  accompanied  by  a  celcsttal  voice  The  Irgrndarv 
line  of  tlic  narrative  in  both  forms  is  evident.  And  the  doubts 
whu  h  it  occasions  naturally  extend  to  the  Chronicler's  account 
of  Uxatah'l  success,  both  in  war  and  In  the  arts  of  |>cace.* 

I  IVrhn|it  ih»>r<!er«  inririnnt  to  llic  tU-jMiri:ilu>n  uf   the   people  ar<-  dignified 
by  the  name  of  a  revolt  by  Surgon. 

•  In  the  majority  <A  <_a»c»  he  i»  xj  uilleil  hi  die  Hebrew  lext,  IrtJl  he  is  »ev- 
em)  timet  called  AKirlah.     The  latter  teem*  to  t-e  die  original  form. 

*  >  King*,  1 1 :1      \m.i/i.ih\  victory  owe  Edom  it  retaiad  En  t| ' 

I I  W  tUhrow  l«Kt  ROCtaaMi  between    Kloth  and  KUth  x>  I  Ik*  name  p|  tiin 
pUir,  and  die  EnglUh  vci»ion  also  gnouulh  forms.     1  !mt  n-uitietl  Eloth 

beoratc  the  lumc  was  probably  .i  plural. 

rhc  int  of  i  Kings,  15  V  boampl       While  w*  arr  able  rn  mnU  out 
that  Joihnm  adminUtfred    jiutKr  in  thx  Imjj*  it.-i  I    •«  ,  ,M«   in  *..\y 

what  trcAtmcnl  the  kinj;  hi'mtclf  received-     \f»p.imtly  he  was  not  compelled 

II  Uulalc  hiiutclf,  CMXpt  %o  tut  jo  the  public  buiino*  uu  touu:;  ucd. 
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The  comparatively  brief  reign  of  Jotham  (b.c.  739-734)  gives 
us  nothing  to  record.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the  shadow  of 
coming  events  lay  upon  the  country,  and  this  is  perhaps  indicated 
by  the  Hebrew  writer  when  he  says  that  in  those  days  Yahweh 
began  to  incite  Rezin  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  of  Israel  against  Ju- 
dah.1  This  means  that  Pekah,  who  assassinated  his  master  near 
the  end  of  Jotham's  reign,  was  already  pressing  his  plan  of  a  co- 
alition against  Assyria.  We  need  not  sup|>ose,  therefore,  that 
sympathy  with  the  disorganisation  in  Israel  was  acute  in  Judah. 
The  two  kingdoms  had  long  been  separate,  and  had  generally 
been  hostile.  Only  half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  Jehoash  en- 
tered the  capital  as  a  conqueror  and  razed  a  considerable  part  of 
its  fortifications.  Still,  the  traditional  hostility  could  hardly  keep 
thoughtful  men  in  Judah  from  sympathising  in  the  troubles  of 
those  who  were,  after  all,  of  the  same  blood  as  themselves.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  shows  some  traces  of  this  sympathy,  but  his  keen 
sense  of  the  justice  of  Yahweh  makes  him  view  the  coming  ca- 
lamity as  testimony  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  sister  kingdom.  We 
may  read  his  verdict  in  one  of  the  early  chapters  of  his  book  : 

"  For  Yahweh  has  rejected  His  people 
The  house  of  Jacob  ; 
For  they  are  full  of  divination  from  the  East 

And  of  magicians,  like  the  Philistines, 
And  they  strike  hands  with  foreigners."  * 

The  terms  of  the  description  leave  no  doubt  that  the  prophet 
saw  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  in  apparent  external  prosperity,  en- 
tering into  close  alliance  with  other  nations  and  adopting  their 
superstitions.  That  Judah  is  travelling  the  same  road  does  not 
make  things  better.     More  distinct  is  the  following: 

"  The  Lord  has  sent  a  word  against  Jacob 
'     And  it  has  lighted  upon  Israel, 
And  the  people  shall  know,  all  of  them, 

Ephraim  and  the  dwellers  in  Samaria ; 
Who  stiffen  their  neck  in  pride 
And  in  self-conceit,  saying : 
The  bricks  are  fallen 
But  we  will  build  with  hewn  stone ; 

1 2  Kings,  15  ".  The  sixteen  years  given  to  Jotham's  reign  must  include 
the  years  of  his  regency. 

*  Isaiah,  a*'.     The  whole  passage  should  be  read  in  this  connexion. 


OU)    TES1   \M1-M      HI-  f>RY 

Thesycon '»  .irr  hrwn  ilown 

But  ac  will  replace  them  with  cedars. 
V.i'nvrh  will  nhe  up  hi*  enemies  against  him. 

And  will  stir  up  his  advtl  Bfii 
Svn.i  in  the  c«»l  .ind  ri.ilJMi;i  in  the  west ; 

To  devour  Israel  with  open  mouth. 
Even  then  Hift  wrath  will  not  turn  away, 

Atltl  Hi*  ImimI  |>  >l;r|(  hed  out  still,"'  ' 


_ 


Th'  discourse  continue*  with  astill  stronger  denunciation  of 
punishment.  In  line  with  Aiiioo  .md  Mosca  the  prophet  dis- 
covers the  reason  for  the  coming  calamity  in  the  inhumanity  of 
the  Upptt  dUMB  "Who  Iwue  iniquitous  decrees  and  ena«  i  op 
ptessivc  •i.iiiics,  lohhul  out  the  lowly  front  justice,  and  to  aeriirr 
a  decision  by  intimidation  in  the  CMC  of  tfec  oppressed." 

The  unity  of  the  prophetic  teaching  in  the  two  kingdoms  is 
thllfl  made  evident  And  thai  Jerusalem  and  Samaria  were* much 
alike  is  shown  further  by  the  fact  that  propbecta  originally  di- 
rected against  Samaria  have  been  adapted  to  the  situation  |f 
Isaiah's  own  city.  The  RKMt  convincing  instance  is  the  power- 
ful passage  which  begin  ffflh  a  woe  ti|>on  the  "proud  crown 
of  Kphraim.  the  drunkard."  The  proud  crown  is,  of  course, 
Samaria  iiself.  and  the  threat  that  it  shall  be  trodden  under  foot 
foreshadows  the  doom  ol  the  <  \\)  lint  .is  it  I  kin  « omc  down  to 
iih  the  i  .11  i.'i  i|  h  ha;-  Ijecn  made  the  text  of  a  sermon  against  the 
drunkard*!  of  Judah  '  In  like  manner  the  hold  disruption  of  the 
Day  ofYahweh  bringing  destruction  "on  all  that  i>  beaotSfol 
and  brilliant,  on  all  that  is  high  and  noble,  on  all  the  \>t>»u 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  all  the  lofty  oaks  of  Bash  an  " — may 
well  have  been  spoken  In  slew  ol  the  Impending  Invasion  of  the 
northern  kingdom.1  Hut  it  is  now  a  part  o(  a  discourse  i 
the  people  of  Judah. 

The  youthful  Aha/  (n  r.  735-730)  came  to  an  inheritance  of 
ttoubk.  The  temporary  wave  of  energy  in  Samaria  and  DoflMB- 
COfl  ihOWfid  it:vll  in  the  invasion  ol  Judah,  to  which  allusion  ban 
already  been   made.      At  the  same  time  (we  may  suppose)  the 

1  taioli,  y1-'1.     Fnr  1  he  text  see  ChcyiieN  edition  Ifl  Hanpt's  Satret  R**ok$ 

*  thii  ,  s9  '  '•      The  cunlinustkni  is  evidently  \>y  tlic  [>roph*t  himself,  hut  ol 
Utci  date. 

UM.,  2  »*■".    Notice  the  amttauttieii  h  .i ' " 
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Ed o mites  seeing  their  opportunity,  regained  the  port  ofEloth.1 
Almost  all  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  is  contained  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  invasion  given  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.1  The  approach 
of  the  allied  army  caused  a  panic  in  Jerusalem.  As  the  city  has 
a  precarious  water  supply,  Ahaz  at  once  proceeded  to  inspect  the 
reservoirs.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  sought  out  by  Isaiah, 
who  had  a  special  message  of  encouragement  for  him.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  suppose  that  the  king  had  earlier  denunciations  of  the 
prophet  in  mind,  and  feared  that  the  invasion  portended  the 
great  Day  of  Vahweh.  Isaiah  is  now  charged  to  tell  him  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  "  Beware  and  keep  calm  !  Do  not  fear  or 
let  thy  heart  grow  faint  before  these  two  half-burnt  pieces  of 
firewood."  Isaiah  saw  that  the  strength  of  Syria  and  Ephraim 
was  already  spent.  There  was  no  reason  to  fear  them  ;  and  a 
sign  of  what  the  prophet  expects  was  given.  This  sign  is  simply 
a  prediction  that  a  boy  to  be  born  in  the  coming  year  shall  re- 
ceive the  name  God-with-us*  because  of  the  signal  deliverance 
then  witnessed,  and  that  before  the  same  child  is  weaned,  the  two 
hostile  countries  shall  be  themselves  ravaged  by  an  invader.  To 
make  a  deeper  impression  Isaiah  calls  his  own  son,  born  about 
the  same  time,  Haste-spoil- speed-prey >t  as  a  second  sign  that  the 
riches  of  Damascus  and  Samaria  are  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
king  of  Assyria.1 

Ahaz  was  not  impressed  by  the  calm  faith  of  Isaiah.  He  had 
recourse  to  Yahweh  in  much  more  drastic  fashion — if  we  may 
connect  with  this  invasion  the  sacrifice  of  his  son  of  which  the 
book  of  Kings  speaks.'  At  the  same  time  he  had  set  his  heart 
on  a  political  measure — no  less  than  complete  submission  to  the 
Assyrian  power.  It  was  from  this  that  Isaiah  sought  to  deter 
him.     The  prophet's  own  theory  was  doubtless  that  Judah  should 

1  2  Kings,  i6f,  as  amended  by  Klostermann. 

1  Isaiah,  7  and  8.  The  (wo  chapters  have  been  supplemented  by  later 
hands,  as  is  shown  in  Cheyne's  editions  (text  and  translation),  and  in  Duhm's 
commentary  {Handhommentar,  Gottingen,   1892). 

1  It  is  evident  that  the  (wo  children,  Immanuel  and  Maher-shalal-hash-baz, 
are  given  names  symbolical  of  the  same  event.  The  destruction  of  Damas- 
cus (and  virtually  of  Samaria)  is  to  take  place  before  one  is  weaned,  before 
the  other  can  talk. 

*2  Kings,  16 s.  No  other  occasion  in  the  life  of  Ahaz  calls  for  so  extraor- 
dinary  a  propitiatory  act.  The  parallel  with  Mesha's  sacrifice  to  Cbt 
B>osh  (3")  is  striking.     What  puzzles  us  is  that  Isaiah  left  no  protest* 
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trust  in  Yahwch  atone      dtii  Emptied  that  the  i>et>ple  (or  t 
monarch)  should  undertake  social  reform:',  for  righteoaeneai 
humanity  alone  would  lectin  the  favour  of  Yahweh. 

Political  writers  will  probably  ditldK  [salah'l  position 
dpcfritiain*  But  it  Id  not  certain  that,  even  on  the  ground  of  an 
enlightened  kII  interest]  laamh  was  IIOI  ri^ht.  '1'hc  two  invad- 
ing kingdoms  were  actually  in  no  condition  to  carry  on  a  pro- 
longed ItCge.  It  was  certain  that  in  the  neat  future.  Assyria 
in  91  interfere  In  order  to  conserve  ita  on  d  prestige.  Had  A  has 
chosen  to  r«t  in  the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  he  would  Ivn  - 
been  III  I  battel  pOoltfOfl  than  he  was  in  after  his  gratuitous 
auftaniauon  to  A»yri«i. 

What  actually  happened  was  (as  we  have  secnj  that  Ahn 
all  the  treasure  lie  i  wW  la)  his  h  n»k  on  i"  Ti^iaitvpiieser,  with 
.ni  appeal  for  help.  The  great  king  waa  pcthaps  already  on  the 
march.  When  he  entered  Damascus  in  triumph,  he  held  a  great 
l>urhir,  U  nli  i  li  Ah.i-  *  |]  preaent.  All  that  the  Biblical  writer 
tdh  n,  is  that  Innovations  in  the  Temple  were  the  recall  of  this 
visit.  Aha/,  was  pleased  with  an  altar  v.  Ii  <  h  be  saw  at  Damav 
cub,  ami  lent  thf  pattern  to  his  priest  at  Jerusalem  with  orders 
to  make  one  like  it  This  aw  set  up  in  the  Temple  as  the  prin- 
cipal altar  '  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  Temple  as  the 
result  of  this  visit,  A  part  of  them — the  cutting  in  pieces  of 
.Mine  of  the  metal  implements — uaj  be  *  <  onnted  (or  as  methods 
nt  raising  money  for  the  tribute.  Hut  structural  changes  befaog 
in  a  dlfeettl  category.  Whatever  they  were,'  they  were  under- 
taken for  the  sake  of  the  king  of  tayris,  and  we  shall  do  no  in- 
justice to  A  hay.  if  we  siip[Kise  they  were  intended  to  introduce  the 
gwls  ol'  A»yu.i  \"  Jerusalem  Stilnniasion  to  the  empire  would 
logically  Imply  lodl  a  step.  The  eon«cience  of  |he  king  would 
pretty  certainly  find  no  objection  to  it,  and  the  ]»eople  at  large 
would  Scarcely  be  more  sensitive.  I-atcr  generations  would  feel 
strongly  the  shame  of  such  a  desecration  of  the  Temple,  and  il  is 

1  Whether  there  WU    tlrenrly  an  altar   in   the    temple  i*  doubt  I  ul;    tnr  we 

h.ivi«  Mqb  m  ;  0*|  that  th»  native  rcxrk  furni»he<l  the  original  place 

of    MCrJfiOBi      I"    thai   cu»c   the   reference  to    the    "copper   altar,"  J    Kings, 

!-  .1  l.tlrr  uiiriln  l     ,i-  i'..  in  (ai  I.  >li;:iTMC"!  1-v  llir  hi:i^':i;i-t  il«H.  wlii'Jl 

more»»  ni  of  wbat  wis  dona, 

*  III*  t«»r  i»  unfortnnaiiU  COfTVpt,  D01  J  KSogV,  I '-■>'".  nefjBOf  nliernliont 
in  (hi  building,  unci  Ij  "  know*  of  x  ruof  chamber  (?,  of  Ahai,  in  connexion 
wttli  i>l<>Iutruui  aIuis- 
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possible  that  the  obscurity  of  our  account  comes  from  a  purpose 
to  conceal  the  facts.  Isaiah  must  have  protested,  but  the  protest 
has  not  come  down  to  us,  unless  it  be  in  the  denunciation  of  the 
idols  of  which  the  land  was  full.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  burden  upon  his  heart  was  the  moral,  rather  than  the 
religious,  obliquity  of  the  people.  This  moral  obliquity  was,  in 
fact,  defection  from  the  religion  of  Yahweh,  and  a  new  god 
more  or  less  did  not  much  alter  the  state  of  things. 


CHARTER    XIII 
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TEE  fall  of  Samaria,  however  impressive  a;;  an  object-lesson, 
made  no  great  dl  ference  in  the  political  condition  of  I 
The  house  u(  David  still  ]io*»o*ctl  the  tftTODCi  uh!  even  bccftthed 
more  freely  10  that  it*  neighbour  was  do  longer  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  bul  I  province  under  lb  Usyrfan  governor,  ihe 
rc\oIi  oi  7  >o  B.1  .  'ii  uhn  h  :ilhi>inn  lu>  i.ieaih  lieen  made,  was  4 
part  of  the  general  uneasiness  in  Palestine.  Sar^-u.  .\\  we  know, 
that  year  made  a  campaign  in  which  Philifitid  was  severely  pun 
UEwd.  Jidah  seems  not  to  have  taken  part.  Ahaa  had,  in  fart. 
Committed  himself  too  deeply  to  the  Assyrians  to  think  of  revolt 
so  soon.  The  vassalage  continued  throughout  his  reign,  and 
into  that  of  his  successor. 

The  situation  WO,  however,  a  difficult  one  fur  the  youthful 
Hczekiah,  who  came  to  the  throne  aboul  this  time,  The  tl 
was  oppressive;  Assyria  was  remote;  there  was  a  party  favourable 
to  Egypt.  looking  for  an  opportunity  10  revolt;  the  ancient  lib- 
erties of  Jiidah  were  doubtless  remcmUicil.  and  made  the  watch- 
word of  a  party  of  /.calots.  Heiekiah,  who  thus  inherited  a  sit- 
uation not  of  his  making,  seems  not  to  have  been  I  man  of  steady 
i»n  -use,  and  Isaiah's  influence  seems  imt  in  have  been  strung 
with  him  till  toward    llx;  «  lose  of  his  life       W-  arc  not  surpri  «  d 

that  the  reign  was  a  time  of  disturbance*  and  reverses.  On  the 
whuli-  ti  iv  ,i  <  pfidil  to  Hc/ekiah  that  he  managed  to  keep  bis 
throne  and  to  hand  in  on  to  his  successor.  Only  a  man  of 
genius  could   have  done  more,  and   He/ekiali  certainly  was  not 

|  ni.tn  of  ,,'iiiu9. 

The  chronology  of  our  Hebrew  ■-  1  learl)   at  fault   in 

regard  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiali.'    This  must  have  taken  place 


1  lli»  MXCttiuii  »  dulcd  in  tlir  ;hinl  yr.ir  ..i  |(n«tif*a  1.*   Klntfi,  rR1),  •ml  the 

capture  of  Samarfi  1*  natgaed  iu  the  tixiA  ■»(  Ktaalciafc.  The  onunary  it»> 
br»w  method  "i  tompotatlon  vwM  ttalu  cht«  ta«  ss?«bu\  0  rfcal  here  i»  & 
di»cr«p*Dcv  of  oo«  year      Now  live  fowiOD  ol  Sennacherib  b  »*i-i  Im  h*vt 
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about  the  year  720.  Besides  the  faulty  chronology,  the  author 
gives  us  his  religious  estimate  of  the  king  in  extravagant  language. 
Sweeping  reforms  are  attributed  to  him — the  abolition  of  the 
High-places,  the  breaking  in  pieces  of  the  pillars,  the  cutting 
down  of  the  sacred  pole.  A  tormenting  question  always  arises  in 
considering  this  description — whether  the  author  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  conceptions  of  a  later  time.  One  thing  stands 
out  prominently,  however,  because  it  so  evidently  could  not 
have  been  a  later  invention — Hezekiah  "  cut  in  pieces  the  cop- 
per serpent  which  Moses  made  ;  for  until  those  days  the  Sons  of 
Israel  kept  sacrificing  to  it,  and  it  was  called  Nehushtan."  '  The 
clause  which  Moses  mettle  >  refers  to  a  well-known  narrative  in  the 
account  of  the  wilderness  wandering.  Here  we  read  that  the 
people  were  bitten  by  serpents.  Moses  is  therefore  commanded 
to  make  a  copper  serpent,  and  raise  it  upon  a  pole.  Whoever  is 
bitten  and  looks  at  the  serpent  is  healed.  It  must  be  clear  that 
we  have  here  a  survival  from  the  primitive  totemism  of  Israel. 
The  serpent  race,  the  enemies  of  man,  are  worshipped  in  the 
image  which  presents  their  counterfeit  to  the  eye.  Sacrificing  to 
it,  which  is  here  affirmed,  is  exactly  the  mode  of  worship  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  numerous  other  divinities.' 

Why  Moses  should  have  made  such  an  image  for  a  people  no- 
toriously prone  to  idolatry  is  a  question  that  need  not  be  dis- 
cussed. How  such  an  image,  if  made  by  Moses,  came  into  the 
Temple  is  also  difficult  to  conceive.  We  are  tempted,  therefore 
to  suppose  the  words  which  Moses  made  a  later  addition  to  the 
narrative  and  not  the  expression  of  Hezekiah's  belief  or  of  the 
belief  of  his  contemporaries.  In  that  case  we  must  treat  the 
Nehushtan  as  a  veritable  idol  of  the  house  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  worshipped  in  the  Temple  from  the  time  of  its  erection. 

taken  place  in  the  fourteenth  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  18  u).  But  the  capture 
of  Samaria  certainly  belongs  in  the  first  year  of  Sargon,  who  reigned  seven- 
teen years,  and  whose  successor  did  not  invade  Judah  till  his  third  campaign, 
which  must  have  been  his  third  year  at  the  very  earliest.  The  error  is  obvi- 
ous. Sennacherib's  invasion  must  be  dated  in  701,  and  both  of  the  Biblical 
statements  are  at  fault.  Sec  the  discussion  in  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy, 
and  the  Monuments,  II,  p.  248  ff.  ;    Paton,  Early  History  of  Syria,  p.  247. 

*2  Kings,  18*.  The  account  of  Moses's  conneiion  with  the  serpent  it 
found  in  Num.  21  **, 

■The  word  is  O^tOpO,  which  is  incorrectly  rendered  burning  incense. 
Even  if  il  were  only  burning  incense,  it  would  be  an  act  of  worship. 
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Serpen t  worship  ii  so  widespread  thai  we  Should  he  <nrpri*ii 
not  to  find  traces  of  it  in  Israel.     We  knon  ol  a  Serpent's 

near  Jerusalem  which   w.-i  »i   a  sanctuary,1   and   this 

Kinc-ttinry    w.n  dnli.  .ml    to    Vuhweh.       1'hi*    parallel    ma-.. 

conclude  that  the  topper  serpent  of  the  Temple  was  also  .t  symbol 
<>i  \.ih\vcli.  1!  thin  Ivw  it  may  he  attributed  to  Moses,  tliou-h 
in  a  different  way  from  that  taken  by  the  He-Lieu  author  fa 
Yalnveh  van  introduced  to  Israel  by  Moses.  ProlnMy  the  srr- 
pent  was  thought  to  be  a  congenial  symbol  of  the  god  of  the 
lightning  *— end  thai  in  I  n  leeci  days  Ifchveh  ma  the  god  of 
the  llg(linfng,  or  of  the  thunderstorm,  seems  well  made  out  ' 

What  moved  He*  lef&h  to  the  destruction  of  so  renenble  an 
object?  We  can  suppose only  that  Isaiah  ww concerned  In  the 
matter.  The  prophet  was  aQ  enemy  of  idol  worship.  He  did 
not  think  highly  of  ritual  ofany  kind.  Hut  with  Ua  exalted  m 
ception  of  Yah  veto,  the  attempt  to  represent  Him  ucdei  animal 
forma  must  have  been  particularly  obnoxious.  His  larcaatic  al- 
lusion to  the  Dumber  of  Judah'a  Idols  has  ilready  been  quoted. 
Other  passages  of  thin  Kino*  arc  not  easily  found  in  tin-  ^rumac 
propheeies  of  Isaiah.  In  genera!  he  is  absorbed  in  the  thought 
that  the  popular  religion  is  all  wnmg  an  J  he  does  not  stop  to 
otrjurgate  indh  due]  features  "t  [|  One  thing  is  dear.  If  the 
removal  of  Nehmhtan  from  the  Temple  was  due  to  Isaiah's  in- 
guettee  El  moat  have  taken  place  toward  the  close  of  Hezekiah'* 
reign.  And  whateva  oitiei  religious  reforms  were  undertaken 
belong  in  the  same  jtcrioti.  Wc  have  no  evidence,  however, 
t  Kit  the  removal  ol  the  High  places  was  a  pan  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
gramme 

The  Hebrew    historian  boasts  further  that  Ilcickiah  ••  Tcl>elled 


1 1  King*.  I  •      That  Adonljah  chn  ■■  try  U>r  !m  femival  iicviilml 

■On   the  terpen t  ind    eh*    lijjluiiin^,    *rv    I : :  n  i  •  1 1  .-m.     \>'tnftt-v    -r>t    Srmit* 

foam  ffirftf fmsgTM&HAtr,  I,  a.  164.     The  enrioui  will  lad  •  collection  ol 

iiiateml    Beseeming  SflpCttt  WOrdlip  in  Dcjnr,     /'■'■.-    Wm    '-,-'■■.'  •''>-     Itrfmt 

M-V-H 

'I  1 .  ,\,-  in!  BestrNaen  Ife*   Swata*  r»l  Iwiah**  viilon,  though  their 

1  1.  mih-aI   with  that  of   thr    U-.rt    tcqtcntt.      The   tmme   ^ehutliUn 

niMM  in-  eoeavctad  with  *i*#a*l  (ftcrpcaf).    The  occurrence  of  the  proper 

aaOM  Kaaashi  Kahshon,  and  Nehmliu  anions  the  Hebrew*  i»  raailiK  ■ 

COOated  for  If  the  «erpenf  wru  in  object   of  worship,  hut   not    otlNrvuH 

Speculation*  on  thtf    Hoby  Ionian  origin  ol  the  *\'chuihl*n   may  It  re»«l  m  the 
.v/.  BiA/Ua,  mi  veer. 
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against  the  King  of  Assyria,  and  did  not  serve  him,  and  that  he 
smote  the  Philistines  to  Gaza  and  its  boundary,  both  watch-tower 
and  fortified  city."  '  The  tradition  has  here  preserved  only  one 
side  of  the  case.  Hezekiah  did  revolt  from  Assyria,  and  at  the 
time  of  the  revolt  he  gained  a  temporary  advantage  over  his 
natural  enemies  the  Philistines.  But  the  sequel  was  sadly  con- 
trary to  his  hopes.  With  the  help  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  and  the 
Assyrian  records  we  are  able  to  trace  the  course  of  events. 

The  seditions  at  the  accession  of  Sargon  have  already  been 
alluded  to,  and  some  account  has  been  given  of  this  king's  invasion 
of  Philistia  in  720.  This  campaign  is  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the 
little  poem  of  Isaiah  which  the  editor  dates  in  the  year  of  Ahaz's 
death : 

"  Rejoice  not,  all  Philistia, 

That  broken  is  the  rod  that  smote  thee ; 

For  from  the  root  of  the  serpent  shall  issue  a  basilisk, 

And  its  fruit  shall  be  a  fiery  dragon,"  ' 

The  rod  that  smote  will  be  Shalmaneser,  and  the  basilisk  to  fol- 
low will  then  be  Sargon.  Certainly  the  character  of  Sargon  an- 
swers the  description.  He  himself  recounts  how  he  invaded 
Philistia,  besieged  and  captured  Ashdod  and  other  towns,  carry- 
ing off  the  inhabitants.  It  is  possible  to  suppose  that  Hezekiah, 
then  just  come  to  the  throne,  took  part  in  this  campaign,  paying 
off  Israel's  old  grudges  against  Philistia.  But  the  supposition 
presents  some  difficulties,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  more  likely 
that  Hezekiah's  Philistine  campaign  belongs  in  the  time  of 
Sennacherib. 

A  second  expedition  of  Sargon  is  recorded  nearly  ten  years 
after  the  king's  accession.  During  these  years  Merodach-Baladan 
of  Babylon  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Assyria.  He  threw  off  the 
Assyrian  suzerainty  and  was  able  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
efforts  of  Sargon.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  strained  every 
nerve  to  stir  up  revolt  in  the  other  dependencies  of  the  empire. 
His  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  of  which  the  Biblical  writer  makes 

1  2  Kings,  18  ' '  ,  Kittcl  refers  the  two  verses  to  different  sources,  on  what 
grounds  is  not  very  clear. 

1  Isaiah,  I4W_M.  On  the  date  see  Cheyne,  Introduction  to  Isaiah,  and  his 
edition  of  the  text.  Recent  commentators  are  inclined  to  assign  the  piece  to 
a  much  later  time 
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mention.1  cxn  be  accounted  for  as  an  attempt  to  enlist  Judah  in 
mi  b  .in  enterprise  We  may  suppose  tfuu  Hezekiah  resitted  ilie 
temptation  .'i  ihu  time.     Bat  thai  he  coquetted  with  tin    dl 

.l:ctl  stringer  is  indicated   by  SvgOD,    who  accuses  Judah, 
along  vvn  i    Ktliii.    M  nh.   i  ■  i :  1    Pliilistia,  of  sending  presents  10 
Pharaoh,  King  ol    Egypt,  '    I  prince  whu  could  not  save  tin .m,' 
inviting  luni   to  an    alliance.     The  disorganised    condition    of 
Egypt  ai  the  linn-  in-  i  i  to  doniit  the  posslbitky  of  its 

being  prominent  in  wch  tnaoren»cm  lint  the  language  inti- 
mate* that  the  Palestinian  states  were  ready  to  revolt — being 
aware    •!"  the  tintihltsi.il    .Wyna  in  the    hast — even  without  »ub- 

atanti.il  help  finin  I'gypt,  In  the  yat  711  SorgoTj  seal  ■  fiylng 
column  against  Ashdod  and  speedily  reduced  it  to  submission. 
In  id'-  year  the  1  ariai.  CSflM  BQ  AslvJod,  ««•  are  told,  Isaiah  pre- 
dicted the  defeat  of  Ethiopia  and  the  captivity  of  its  people. 
The  prophet  had  aroused  attention  by  going  barefoot  and  lightly 
11  ,111111-  inn*'  U-iure  this  event,  and  lie  was  now  moved  I"  dfl 
rlure  :  "No  shall  the  king  of  Assyria  carry  away  the  captives  of 
Egypt  and  the  exiles  of  Ethiopia,  yotmy  and  old,  naked  and  lwrc- 
Footi  with  hod ie*  exposed."  He  adda  that  the  people  of  Judah 
will  say:  "Truly,  if  such  is  the  plight  of  those  to  whom  we 
looked,  -onl  to  whotB  Ve  fled  fat  help  to  obtain  safety  fr.nu  the 
kin#  of  Assyria,  how  can  wc  ourselves  ho|»c  to  escape."1 

Isaiah  dissuaded  Irom  an  alliance  with  Egypt  ind  anticipated 

an    Syrian  Invasion  of  that  country.     Just  yei    matters  did 

1  no  far.      Ilc/.ckiah  was  able  to  save  his  h*ct  und  |>er- 

haps  gave  support  to  the  Assyrian  expedition.     Merodacb  baladau 

no!  long  after  this,  defeated  and  driven  from  Babylon     Bli 

-1  -i   success  1  tew  years  later  prolably  had  no  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  Judah. 

1  -  Egypti  LOS,  however,  were  not  idle,  and  at  the  next  change 
in  the  Assyrian  throne  trouble  licgan  to  brew.  The  allied  kings 
(for  Egypt  was  now  divided  into  several  petty  slates)  succeeded 
in   enlisting   the    Palestinian    peoples  in    an   clfort  for  freedom. 

The  people  of  Kkron  dethruned  their  king.  Padi.  became  he  re- 
fused  to  join  the  movement .  and  delivered  him  over  to  Kcscklab, 

If  K  Sgl  2nl,-|f.  which  h  repcefcsd  With  KUSt  Change*  fn  Uniah,  ju.    1  he 
Motion  w  of  hue  dote,  npiwiuly  taken  tr,»m  1  lit?  of  luiiah. 
1  UaUhi  »oa     1  h**c  «dopit  1 1        b<  'MrwwUrion  10  th«  edition  ol  lUupt 

(jK'UxUruuict.       Tartan  l\  the  lillc  ul  die  AJtjTfiSS  b»ciicul. 
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who  kept  him  imprisoned  at  Jerusalem.  Sennacherib,  who  had 
succeeded  Sargon  in  705,  invaded  Syria  in  his  third  campaign, 
which  would  be  701.  He  first  conquered  Sidon,  where  he  placed 
a  new  king  upon  the  throne.  This  blow  was  enough  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  conspirators,  and  they  hastened  (Moab  and  Amnion 
are  included)  to  make  their  submission.  But  Philistia  and  Judah 
held  out.  The  Egyptians  stood  by  their  engagements  so  far  as  to 
send  an  army  to  the  relief  of  Ekron.  But  in  a  battle  fought  at 
Eltekeh1  they  received  a  decided  check.  Ekron  was  obliged 
to  surrender,  and  the  popular  leaders  were  impaled  outside  the 
walls.  It  was  then  Judah's  turn.  Hezekiah  was  compelled  to 
deliver  up  his  prisoner,  who  was  again  set  in  honour  on  his  throne. 
The  country  was  overrun  by  the  Assyrians,  forty-six  walled  towns 
suffered  the  horrors  of  siege  and  sack,  over  two  hundred  thousand 
people  were  carried  into  slavery,  an  enormous  booty  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  invader,  Jerusalem  itself  was  invested,  though  not 
regularly  besieged.  Hezekiah  was  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
and  to  send  his  daughters  and  concubines  to  Nineveh.  Finally, 
his  kingdom  was  reduced  in  size,  a  large  part  of  his  territory 
being  taken  away  and  added  to  adjoining  states. 

This  is  Sennacherib's  account.1  It  is  substantially  confirmed 
by  a  paragraph  in  the  book  of  Kings:  "In  the  fourteenth  year 
of  King  Hezekiah  came  up  Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  against 
all  the  fortified  cities  of  Judah.  And  Hezekiah  sent  to  the  king 
of  Assyria  at  Lachish,  saying:  I  have  sinned;  turn  from  met 
Whatever  thou  shalt  lay  upon  me  1  will  bear.  So  the  king  of 
Assyria  laid  upon  him  three  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  So  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  the  silver  that  was  in 
the  House  of  Yahweh  and  in  the  palace  treasury.  At  that  time 
Hezekiah  stripped  the  doors  of  the  Temple  and  the  pillars  of 
the  metal  with  which  he  himself  had  overlaid  them  and  sent  it  to 
the  king  of  Assyria/'  * 

The  inaccuracy  of  the  date  in  this  account  need  not  detain  us. 

'The  town  is  mentioned  among  those  belonging  to  the  southern  settlement 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  Josh.  19**. 

%  Keihnschr.  Bibtiothek,  II,  pp.  91-97. 

*  2  Kings,  18  !*-".  Sennacherib  states  the  sum  exacted  to  be  thirty  talents 
of  gold  and  eight  hundred  of  silvez.  The  discrepancy  may  have  arisen  from 
a  confusion  of  the  light  and  heavy  talent.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  con- 
struction of  v. u  is  awkward,  and  that  some  other  king  was  probably  orif- 
inally  named  at  the  decorator  of  the  Temple. 
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Otherwise,  the  text  il  in  agrcenieni  with  the  Assyrian  claims, 

!..■:!  ii-  noi  ,1!.  It  i,  u  01  !  !!*•  in  vent  wl  by  a  Jt. 
wriM7.  ThcWOOdCI  "-is  ihat  Sennacherib  3top|>ed  when  he  did. 
and  this  it  is  which  impressed  the  contemporary  witnesses  of  ihe 
event.  Why  dnl  not  tin-  cruti  and  revengeful  monarch  p..  on  with 
ihfgUgVOf  JdXBHdem,  take  tin*  city,  and  give  ft  over  tOMCk? 
]Vrlu|H  the  abject  nibttiauoa  of  Hczckiah  ia  sufficient  to  answer 
the  question.  especially  as  Jerusalem  «a->  ;i  stronghold  whflBtCapl 
tire  would  call  for  large  expenditure  of"  time  and  men.  The  As- 
.ii  n  KHtTCCS  throw  DO  light  cm  the  Subject.  Hebrew  tradition 
his  an  answer  which  we  now  read  both  in  the  book  of  Kings  And 
In  the  hook  of  Isaiah-1  Two  separate  traditions  seem  hereto  have 
coalesced.  One  of  these  telk  how  the  king  sent  one  of  his  chief 
officers1 — Rab-shakch  is  the  Assyrian  title — from  Lachish  which  he 
V«g  besieging,  to  Jerusalem.  Hil  purpose  is  to  stir  tip  the  people 
against  Hezekiah.  Thi<  he  does  by  scoffing  openly  at  He/ekiah's 
lunlidcinc  in  I^ypt  and   in    Vahweh.      Bgypt  he  loinjKiiCs  (not 

ineptly)  to  a  deceitful  staff  which  breaks  when  i  M  ltd  I    D] ', 

to  the  pain  and  hurt  of  its  bearer.  As  for  the  trust  in  Vahweh  lie 
<  tallnfl  thai  it  Es  by  command  uf  Yahweli  llial  he  hiimtclf  htf  in- 
vaded the  country.*  The  request  of  Heickish's  officers  that  the 
colloquy  may  be  carried  on  in  a  language  unfamiliar  to  the  lis* 
tenenon  the  wall  b  disregarded,  ftnd  th<-  U\vri:in  makesa  direct 
appeal  to  the  Jcrusalcmitc*  against  their  kinjj.  Isaiah's  advice, 
long  disregarded,  now  Incomes  important.  We  may  well  suppose 
that  the  clear-headed  prophet  rnmmandiNl  there*|Kvt  of  his  king. 
In  response  to  Hc/ekiah's  mosaic  the  promise  of  Yahwch  is 
given  :  "  Fear  not  for  the  words  which  thou  hast  heard,  where- 
with the  servants  of  the  King  of  Assyria  have  taunted  me.  I  am 
about  to  put  a  spirit  into  him,  BG  thai  he  shall  hear  n  mmoUC  and 
return  to  his  own  land,  and  1  will  came  him  to  fall  by  the  sword." 
From  the  following  verses  we  understand  that  the  spirit  is  a  ■  |>int 

"2  Kin^v   lS,f-io",  and  Uaiah,  j6.  J*,  with  nm»  <lifff»nc«a  of  text. 

"  He  fllone  it  mentioned  in  I  «mnli,   tf'-      'lie  author  of  King*  has  capuded 
by  Adding  the  Tartan  (gentud  m  Uiicli  mid   ihe  EUbssris  (chid  eunt* 
Oq  lie  litlr  Kaf.dij.Lch  IM  QnUDCn  in  rhr  Antuh,  <trr  />.  M,  £,  L11T., 
p   1x6  IF. 

1  The  reference    lu    !!c£ckuih*s   rrformi,  and  the   cnamcralion  of  the  god* 
wliu.li  the  Assyrian!  hme  OVerCOlM  may  t<e  attributed  to  the  Hebrew  wriirr 

f«ee  C'heync's  translation  in  ihe  Polychrome  liJolc).  Hut  the  clsim  thsi 
Vahweh  wuon  (he  tide  uf  the  inviuVr  it  not  improbable 
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of  panic,  and  that  the  report  is  a  report  of  the  Ethiopian  ap- 
proach. But  it  is  possible  that  the  earliest  writer  had  in  mind 
reports  of  rebellion  in  the  eastern  provinces.  Something  of  this 
kind  seems  to  have  affected  Sennacherib's  movements.  The  as- 
sassination of  the  king,  to  which  the  author  also  alludes  as  a  ful- 
filment of  the  prediction,  is  known  not  to  have  taken  place  for 
a  number  of  years. 

A  duplicate  tradition  follows,  in  which  the  message  of  Senna- 
cherib is  put  in  the  form  of  an  unsealed  (and  therefore  insulting) 
letter,  and  in  answer  to  Hczekiah's  prayers  Isaiah  is  sent  to  him 
with  the  promise  that  the  Assyrians  shall  not  besiege  the  city. 
The  sequel  is  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army,  185,- 
000  soldiers  being  cut  off  in  a  single  night.  The  two  accounts 
seem  to  refer  to  the  same  event.  According  to  one  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  retreat  of  the  Assyrians  was  due  to  panic  arising 
from  rumours  of  disaffection  or  invasion.  According  to  the  other 
it  was  due  to  an  act  of  God. 

We  have  a  third  tradition,  given  by  Herodotus,  from  Egyptian 
sources.  This  is  to  the  effect  that  Sennacherib's  army,  having  ad- 
vanced as.  far  as  Pelusium,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  an  army 
of  mice,  who  gnawed  the  thongs  of  quivers  and  the  strings  of 
bows,  so  that  the  soldiers  were  defenceless,  and  retreat  was  neces- 
sary. The  well-known  connexion  of  the  mouse  with  the  pestilence 
argues  in  favour  of  making  this  account  refer  to  the  event  which 
the  Hebrew  author  represents  as  a  sudden  destruction  of  the 
army.  We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  author 
borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  tradition,  for  the  equation  of  the 
mice  and  the  pestilence  would  be  unfamiliar  to  him.  It  is  equally 
improbable  that  the  Egyptian  tradition  would  consciously  reduce 
the  pestilence  to  terms  of  mice.  All  that  is  left  to  us  is  to  admit 
that  the  suddenness  of  Sennacherib's  return  to  Nineveh,  was  ac- 
counted for  in  the  popular  mind  in  three  ways — the  king's  panic, 
the  mice,  and  the  pestilence.1  The  deliverance  can  hardly  have 
been  so  signal  as  the  narrative  assumes.  Had  the  Assyrian  army 
been  literally  destroyed  by  a  pestilence,  the  whole  of  Palestine 
would  have  fallen  away  afresh,  or  else  have  come  into  the  hands  of 
the  Egyptians. 

1  Divine  interposition  was  also  assumed  by  the  Egyptians,  who  regarded 
the  mice  as  the  army  of  their  god,  Horus — so,  at  least,  Wiedemann  inter- 
prets the  statue  which  Herodotus  connects  with  this  event. 
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It  is  held  by  Mine  n  holeis  thel    i  b  tnadc  uotbci  ex- 

pedition to  Oil  vest,  sfpeciiilj'  dim  led  against  Kgypt,  and  that 

the  Biblical  accounts  have  nmtrd   tr.td.tion-.  wWd    CODI 
two  invasions.'    The  indication  of  the  inn  riptions  seera  hardl) 
definite  BDOUgh  to  sustain  the   bypOtbari*.  and  it  docs  not  seem 
hkcly  that  Hc/vkiah  would  revolt  again  efter  the  severe  tenon  he 
hod  received. 

Wc  arc  able  to  associate  some  of  Isaiah's  mo«t  vigorous  dis- 
courses with  the  campaign  of  Sennacherib,  and  this  to  form 
boom  [dei  of  the  Mate  of  things  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  ["be 
pmphet  docs  not  hesitate  to  rc|>eal  his  earlier  lament  over  the 
fall  of  Samaria  and  make  it  the  text  lor  a  sharp  arraignment  of 
his  own  people  ;  the  inlplic&tiOO  being  that  the  sinfulness  of  Jeru- 
salem will  bring  about  the  same  punishment  which  hex  been  visited 
upon  the  sister  city.  And  as  in  the  former  ease  the  mih  WtW  not 
ritujd  offence*  but  offences  against  .  .union  morality,  so  it  is  here; 

"  These  also  BtflggSt  with  V/nM 

And  reel  with  strong  drink  : 
PiirM  ,tn»l  prophet 

Thry  staler  with  Mfoni;  ilrinle, 
They  are  overcome  by  wine, 

Tbej  Stagger  with  strong  drink. 
They  fCC'  'n  tne'r  vision. 

They  totter  when  giving  judgment 
All  tables  are  full  of  vomit. 

I  ilth— no  end." 

Tt  ROCS  with  this  that  these  influential  <  l.»\ses  .m  impcix  ion*  to 
correction.  They  regard  the  prophet  BB  ■  doddering  idiot  lit  to 
talk  gibberish  to  children  Tim  iCOfllng  tone  is  not  sfinplj  I  • 
result  of  their  abandoned  drunkenness.  They  arc  inflated  will  the 
false  confidence  of  those  who  trust  in  political  measures.  Whatever 
may  come  they  feel  that  the}  DAYS  taken  effective  precautions: 

"  We  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  death 

And  with  Shsnl  we  have  made  a  compact ; 
When  the  scourging  scourge  comes  on 

It  shell  noi  ranch  us  . 
pOT  we  have  made  a  lie  our  trust 
And  in  falsehood  we  have  taken  refuge."' 

I  Wiucklei  in  hi*  Aittrttomtnthrkt   IMtmuekuagtH,  p.   2Q  fl      HI*  hy- 
pothe«i«  jc  accepted  by  UctMinger  ii>  the  /f<iH<f*o*im/nfiir. 

I I  uiah,  a8,flf.     The  preceding  quotation  i«  from  aS";  compare  «!•»  $■. 
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The  oriental  delight  in  finesse  has  never  been  better  expressed. 
Shrewdness  and  subtlety  are  the  weapons  with  which  they  think 
to  fight  their  battles.  Doubtless  the  fine  scheme  of  an  alliance 
among  the  western  nations  and  a  united  effort  against  Assyria 
was  maturing.  Under  the  influence  of  the  party  favourable  to 
Egypt,  Hezekiah  has  sent  an  embassy  to  that  country  in  order 
to  perfect  the  alliance.  Through  the  desert  which  lies  between 
them  and  their  destination,  "  they  carry  their  goods  on  the  backs 
of  asses,  and  their  treasures  on  the  humps  of  camels  to  a  {>eople 
that  cannot  profit,  whose  help  is  idle  and  vain."1  This  embassy 
has  been  kept  secret  from  the  prophet  and  has  taken  the  longer 
and  more  toilsome  route  through  the  desert  so  as  not  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  Assyrian  officials  in  Philistia.  But  Isaiah  has 
discovered  it  and  heaps  his  scorn  upon  it.  Not  scorn  only  but 
open  rebuke : 

"  Woe  to  the  rebellious  sons,  saith  Yahweh ; 
Who  carry  out  a  plan  that  is  none  of  mine. 
Who  go  down  to  Egypt  but  have  not  asked  of  me. 
To  flee  to  the  stronghold  of  Pharaoh, 

And  to  take  refuge  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt. 
But  the  stronghold  shall  be  your  shame, 

And  the  refuge  your  confusion. 
Though  his  princes  be  in  Zoan, 
And  his  ambassadors  in  Hanes — 
Every  one  shall  be  put  to  shame  by  a  people  that  does  not  help.**" 

The  end  of  all  their  pains  will  be  to  see  the  structure  so  labori- 
ously raised  fall  in  hopeless  ruin:  "like  a  bulge  caused  by  a 
breach  in  a  lofty  wall,  ready  to  fall  in  an  instant,  and  to  which 
breaking  comes  full  suddenly — as  one  dashes  an  earthen  pitcher 
to  pieces  shattering  it  ruthlessly."  * 

1  Isaiah,  30*.  Chapter  18  seems  to  imply  that  the  Ethiopians  responded  to 
the  overtures,  sending  an  embassy  in  turn. 

1  Isaiah,  30'"*.  I  have  left  out  an  unessential  couplet,  and  have  followed 
Cheyne's  text.  Some  scholars  connect  these  discourses  with  Sargon's  cam- 
paign of  711. 

1  In  interpreting  these  discourses,  I  have  assumed  that  Egypt  is  the  nation 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  Afifraim.  Winckler  supposes  that  a  North 
Arabian  kingdom  of  Mufri,  of  which  we  have  traces  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions, is  the  country  intended.  While  some  of  the  Biblical  passages  which 
now  speak  ot  Egypt  may  have  originally  referred  to  such  a  district  in  Ara- 
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[n  .in  earlier  •  rfeia  arc  have  Been  kai.ih  di«uarting;  from  for 
alliance},  and  urging  that  attention  should   be   paid  to  interna) 

i-  i"i"..     I  li.;n;  i,  mi  reason  t«'  m\>\ lui  In-,  principle  WtB  any 

different  in  this  later  struggle.  The  rclxikcrof  counsellors  and 
courtSera  was  not  the  ipotcearaafl  of  a  mere  politics]  party.  To 
do  right  was  the  only  policy  be  cared  to  urftc  Vuhwch  b  a 
God  of  justice.  He  will  apply  the  standard  of  righteousness  to 
Jcnafllern  es  one  hoMi  a  plumb-line  to  a  trail.1  Whatever  doe* 
not  conform  to  thla  standard  shall  \x  Swept  away.  The  true 
|Hjlii  y  <>i  |K?o|»lcand  rulers  is  to  do  right,  trusting  In  utcous- 

ness  of  Yahweh  :  "  By  repenting  and  remaining  qtifel  you  shall 
be  delivered  ;  in  resting  and  in  trusting  shall  your  Strength  I  i  - 
aisl."  ' 

The  restless  ambition  of  the  politicians  found  the  counsel  in- 
ftfptd,     They  wen  for  a  vigorous  foreign  policy,  leaving  "  parish 

iotnc:in"  lu  t.ik<- ■  are  of  llicuitclvo.  N.nah  mw  ih.it  I  hi*  was 
to  invite  calamity,  and  he  foresaw  the  calamity  in  the  shape  of 
an  \\syrian  invasion,  lu  one  discourse  WC  still  Trad  1 1 1 -  H  t 
pronounced  in  view  of  the  Impending  siege.1  In  anoifcei  trt 
have  fl  description  of  the  invading  army  making  its  way  from  the 
north  along  ihe  road  familiar  to  all  Israelites.  The  successive 
camping  pij'  el  are  named  till  the  enemy  stands  on  the  rid 
north  of  Jerusalem,  and  shakes  his  rat  at  the  daughter  of  Zion.* 
in  this  anticipation  the  prophet  takes  np  the  thought  of  Amos. 
Viliuci  is  Cud  uf  the  whole  eanli  sod  He  uses  the  nations  to 
carry  out  His  plan.  Isaiah  adds  that  the  human  instrument  is 
not  conscious  that  he  is  carrying  out  Yahweh's  plan;  ha 
lowing  his  own  designs  and  knows  nothing  further  : 

Ah,  Assyrian,  rod  of  my  wrath. 

And    ndl  ol  m\  indignation  ! 

Against  .1  godkaa  nation  do  I  send  him. 

And  against  the  ohjrrK  ftj  my  ht.hIi  I  give  0101  command; 

ti|».  thi»  iIwh  not  »«in  to  be  tin?  cats  « iili  Uwsc  wc  lisvc  been  1  unftidei  tag 
A  full  presentation  «>f  ihv  r.nr  for  Mufri  may  be  found  In  the  inkle  '*  Mn 

raim"  in  the  /  ft.  -jv /.;.*.  ArAc.'.    \  ■ -\     111. 

1  Kiiah,  38"      The  6gure  is  not  original  with  lui  ah,  cf.  Amos,  ; T"*. 

'  Kuah,  $ow. 
I    Hih.  aQt  u'hirh  IsohKUn  i'>  pSWSfi  I'ui  wliifli    •  'ii    lli:ii    ihr 

»i#j;e  will  er.rn*  of  tor  on*  y#»r  nmrf 

MmWi,    to'*-".     The  prediction  WIS  not  Uteri! ly  fulfilled,  wh»th»r  w* 
rcici  ;t  tu  6.C.  7J1  or  70* 
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To  take  spoil  and  to  seize  booty. 

And  to  tread  them  down  like  mire  of  the  street. 

But  he  does  not  so  imagine 

And  his  mind  reckons  not  so; 

But  only  to  destroy  is  in  his  mind, 

And  to  cut  off  nations  not  a  few." ' 

That  in  fact  Assyria  is  carrying  out  the  plan  of  Yahweh  is 
enough  for  the  prophet  to  know,  and  this  is  what  he  is  here  con- 
tent to  affirm.  Jt  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  purpose  of  the 
Assyrian  is  altogether  selfish,  he  in  turn  will  become  obnoxious 
to  the  divine  justice,  and  that  his  punishment  will  follow  in  due 
time.  This  thought,  however,  seems  to  have  come  only  on  later 
reflection. 

Isaiah's  anticipation  was  fulfilled,  as  we  are  abundantly  certified 
by  Sennacherib's  description  of  his  campaign.  The  preacher  of 
righteousness  did  not  fail  to  improve  the  occasion.  His  dis- 
course gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  country  at  the  height  of  the 
invasion.  The  land  was  desolated,  the  cities  burned  with  fire, 
the  crops  were  devoured  by  strangers,  Jerusalem  was  left  a  wreck, 
as  the  winter  shows  those  frail  shelters  erected  for  the  watchmen 
of  the  vineyards  now  falling  to  pieces. 

It  is  a  common  experience,  however,  that  signal  judgments  of 
God  often  bewilder  or  harden  rather  than  humble  and  convert 
the  evil-doers.  So  it  was  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  very  face  of  the 
calamity  some  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting  and  revelry.  The 
city  was  a  tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  town ;  the  people  snatched  at 
the  last  opportunity  for  sensuous  enjoyment — to-morrow  we  die 
was  their  thought.*  Others,  to  be  sure,  resorted  to  religious  ex- 
ercises in  the  hope  that  Yahweh  might  be  pacified.  The  altars 
streamed  with  blood  ;  burnt  offerings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed 
beasts  ascended  in  constant  clouds  of  smoke  ;  the  Temple  courts 
were  thronged  with  crowds  who  came  to  see  the  face  of  Yahweh. 
But  in  the  prophet's  eyes  all  this  indicates  persistence  in  the  old 
error.  All  this  ritual  service  is  vain.  Yahweh  is  weary  of  it: 
*'  My  soul  hates  your  New  Moons  and  your  set  feasts.  .  .  . 
When  you  spread  out  your  hands  I  hide  my  eyes  from  you  ; 
when  you  multiply  prayers  I  do  not  hear."     The  only  accept- 

'Isaiah,  lo5-7. 

a  Isaiah,  22.  The  chapter  describes  the  bustle  in  the  town  in  face  of  the 
expected  siege,  notice  vv  W», 
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»le  service  it  righteotsnesc.  These  worshippers  instead  of 
•tenting  the  Uood  thai  wdl  propitiate,  only  bring  hand*  red  with 
crime.  How  cm  Yah wch  fail  to  sec  what  is  Roing  on?  The 
.  decide  against  the  poor,  the  leader*  lead  the  people  astray  ; 
Instead  of  Iwtng  rurtci  tors  d  rmuc  lltey  art-  its  accomplices: 
"  Everyone  loves  a  brilic  and  socks  after  baUhcoli  ;  the  Ctst  of 
the  widow  docs  not  come  before  them,  they  do  not  give  judg- 
ment for  the  fatherless."1 

Did  Ku. ill  .itiin  i). in-  the  <  omplctc  destruction  of  Judah  ?  We 
can  hardly  Mi|>|x»c  so.  though  some  things  which  he  has  It  n  -  U 
record  *eem  to  indicate  that  he  did.  In  the  p-iss.i-.  -  «r  hyve 
la-en  i unsidcring  he  fines  his  eye  on  the  great  b  i  ili.it  Y.iluwli 
is  about  to  punish  evil-doers.  The  weight  of  the  blow  will  fall 
on  Hut  adversaries.  Absorbed  in  this  thought  the  prophet  doe* 
not  pause  to  consider  a  problem  which  afterward  became  acute, 
the  problem  of  the  destruction  of  the  righteous  with  the  ww  Iced 
\mong  the  Judaites  carried  into  slavery  by  Sennacherib  must 
have  bOQO  many  to  whom  Isaiah's  condemnation  did  not  apply 
The  destroyer  of  a  city  by  siege  or  storm  does  not  discriminate 
between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  His  sword  devours  one 
a*  well  as  the  other.  A  I'cntateuchal  writer,  apparently  not 
much  later  than  faaiah,  shows  how  some  minds  were  already  lv- 
ginning  to  !>c  exercised  by  this  problem.  lie  sets  forth  the  fact 
that  if  Sodom  is  destroyed,  the  few  righteous  men  who  nm  l-c 
sojourning  in  it  will  meet  an  undeserved  fate,  and  this  does  not 
tl  I  ord  with  the  JdfltiCt  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.'  No  MM  1: 
difficulty  seems  to  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Isaiah, 

The  tendency  of  the  earlier  prophets  to  deal  with  the  nation 
as  a  whole  here  .how*,  itself  Rut  there  is  evidence  that  Kti/n 
sometimes  advanced  beyond  this  point  of  view.  His  general 
theory  of  his  work  ia  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  account  of  his 
inaugural  vision,  where  he  receive*  the  command:  "  Co  and  <ay 
to  this  people  ;  Hear  on,  but  do  not  understand  ;  see  on,  but  do 
not  perceive!  Make  the  people's  mind  stupid  and  their  ears 
dull,  ant!  plaster  up  their  eyes — lest  they  see  with  their  eyes  and 

1  I-;ii;ili.  I  .  Bron  which  I  have  quoted  ilir  greater  part  of  this  description, 
is  BOW  manged  II  I  I  ■;  gle  fHtMBfl*,  though  perhaps  combining  what  wai 
spoken  at  different  times.  The  sit  nation  which  it  sn  vividly  describe*  con 
tcorcfly  \t  way  bat  the  one  at  Sennacherib's  invasion. 

'Cfo.  IS". 


pre- 
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hear  with  their  ears,  and  their  mind  apprehend  and  their  health 
be  restored."  '  We  can  interpret  this  language  in  only  one  way 
— the  prophetic  message  would  harden  the  people,  and  thereby 
make  the  impending  destruction  only  the  more  certain.  As  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  this  score,  the  prophet  declares  that  his  mis- 
sion would  last  till  the  land  should  be  wasted  without  inhabitant, 
and  adds:  "  Even  were  there  left  in  it  a  tenth  part,  this  also 
must  be  consumed  like  a  terebinth  or  an  oak  of  which,  when  it  is 
felled,  only  a  stump  remains."'  The  stump  is  not  here  the  source 
of  new  life  ;  it  is  the  dead  and  useless  fragment  which  must  be 
dug  up  and  burned  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  The  destruction  of 
the  nation  must  be  complete. 

And  yet — and  yet  there  are  the  passages  concerning  the  rem- 
nant, and  these  show  that  the  hope  of  the  believer  refused  to  ac- 
cept so  sweeping  a  statement.  The  judgment  will  be  something 
more  than  a  vindication  of  the  divine  justice.  It  will  result  in, 
or  it  will  be  followed  by,  a  restitution.  Yahweh  will  give  His 
people  officers  like  those  of  the  good  old  days,  so  that  Zion  may 
again  be  called  a  city  of  right.  More  striking  is  the  word 
spoken  out  of  the  midst  of  the  scathing  denunciation  we  have 
already  considered,  dating  it  in  the  time  when  conspiracy  was 
rife :  "  Behold  I  lay  in  Zion  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
foundation  stone;  he  who  trusts  shall  not  be  moved."1  The 
confidence  of  the  prophet  that  there  would  be  some  to  trust  in 
Yahweh,  inspired  him  in  naming  his  son — perhaps  his  first-born 
— A-remnant-will-turn.  And  this  remnant  began  to  realise  its 
mission  during  Isaiah's  own  life,  for  he  had  a  band  of  disciples 
to  whose  keeping  he  could  intrust  the  message  he  had  received.* 

The  prophet's  faith  came  out  most  fully  at  the  hour  of  disaster. 

'Isaiah.  6,r.  Thai  the  actual  result  of  the  preaching  shows  what  the 
divine  purpose  was  in  commissioning  the  preacher,  is  quite  in  accord  with 
Biblical  thought. 

•Isaiah,  6,s.  Some  copyist,  remembering  the  word  of  Job  (14  '-*)  which 
pictures  the  stump  as  sprouting  again,  has  inserted  a  clause  in  this  passage 
to  make  it  teach  the  same  lesson.  But  the  insertion  was  made  so  late  that 
it  had  not  become  universally  current  when  the  Greek  translation  was  made. 

■  Isaiah,  28  '• — text  of  Cheyne  and  others. 

*  Isaiah,  8  ».  In  the  same  connexion  the  prophet  declares  that  he  and  his 
sons  are  signs  of  what  shall  come  to  Israel.  He  alludes  to  the  significance 
of  bis  own  name,  "  Deliverance-of-  Yahweh,"  which  of  course  it  hopeful  for 
the  future. 
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He  had  been  most  pessimistic  when  thr  jvnple  were  mo*t 
dnu.  but  when  the  crisis  came  he  was  the  one  most  confident 
He  vruwro  thai  [truantem  wontd  noi  be  given  over  to  .-Kick,  and 
possibly  even  went  so  far  as  to  expect  the  dextrin  tlOD  ol  At%yna 
in  immediate  ■equence  to  the  invasion  «f  Palestine,  The  av 
;ti  un.ibility  of  Zion  as  a  fortrcw  could  hardly  be  the  ground  of 
such  confidence.  It  was  a  religious  iaith  that  Yuhwch  wa>  in 
the  midst  Of  His  i>eople,  though  they  were  so  unworthy. 

Thai    Vahwcli  would  deliver    Jli>   I  ily.  that    He  would   punish 

the  pride  of  .toynn,  that  He  would  bring  back  the  good  old 
times— a  very  rudimentary  Messianic  faith  is  this,  bill  it  is  al- 
most all  thai  ho  an  attribute  tu  haiab.  We  nay  rappoae  that 
the  remnant  who  should  repent,  presented  itself  to  his  mind  a»  a 
nation  with  a  monarch  at  its  head.  This  monar*  I  «  mM  Bite 
rally  be  of  the  tin*  ofl  Dsvld.  His  rule  would  lw*  distinguished 
by  its  )iMtiCd  Bm  the  function  of  the  king  is  tu  secure  jmticc. 
protecting  the  poor  from  the  rapacious  nobles.  ConuBindfaaJ 
the  Ir.inir  oJ  Viiinwii,  Kit.  h  a  idgn  would  l>ea  time  of  external 
peacoand  Interna]  prosperity!  So  much  is  logically  implied  in 
the  hope  of  the  Temnant,  and  some  such  picture  of  the  future 
may  have  been  drawn  by  the  prophet.     But  the  various  Mes- 

m.ii:i<  prn|tlirtii^  u.i.ii  «r  iu»\v  irad  in  Ins  Imok  have  l*rn 
inserted  there  by  later  hands.1 

In  the  hope  that  we  may  find  additional  light  on  the  period, 
we  turn  tu  the  [)TOpht1  M<<  ihj  whom  we  know  from  a  |«S5iige  of 
Jeremiah  to  have  been  a  OO&tCBpOTSIV  of  HcxckJob.1  The  little 
hook  whit  h  hat  CQOM  down  BO  OS  under  his  name  ts,  however, 
only  In  part  from  hUmvn  hand,  and  thai  pan  has  l»cen  disfigured 
by  the  CTTOO  of  copyist*.  So  far  a*  we  can  use  it  wiih  n.nlV 
dencc.  wc  find  that  it  descril>ci  the  state  of  thing*  which  is  made 

known  to  m  by  taafah.    The  opening  |mk.n  m 

full  wrw  of  ihe  ■  iiastropha  which  threatened  Samaria,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  Wthoi  QtpO  ted  the  Mine  fate  to  overtake  JeruM- 
lem.  As  in  the  earlier  prophets,  the  reason  is  found  '"  'lie  sin- 
fulness of  the  people.  N<>  iimn-  severe  Indictment  against  the 
npirr  <  lasso  can  be  found  than  we  hcic  read  :  "  Hear,  ye  chicfi 
of  Jacob  and   ye  judges  of  the   house  of   Israel !     You  surely 

1  Fr.r  r*»mjtb.  (1  riptSaa  of  the  ideal  ling  in    11  '■*. 

1  l<-i     <u  ■  '  gjrci  dib  information,  tiiini;  ihc  mo»l  Mrikiii»*uf  Micah's  pre* 
rdei    ■  i  <<  rmnctid  lie  iuIcuirx  of  lleiekiah 
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ought  to  know  what  is  just !  Yet  you  hate  good  and  love  evil ; 
you  who  devour  the  flesh  of  my  people,  tear  their  skin  from 
them,  and  break  their  bones."  '  This  is  the  old  story  of  rapacity 
as  we  read  it  in  Amos,  Hosea,  and  Isaiah.  The  only  thing  origi- 
nal in  Micah  is  the  bitterness  of  the  polemic  against  the  popular 
prophets.  The  opposition  of  different  sets  of  prophets  to  each 
other  is  no  new  thing  ;  it  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Ahab, 
where  Micaiah  takes  a  position  contradicting  that  of  the  majority, 
and  where  he  supposes  them  deceived  by  a  lying  spirit.  But  our 
Micah  has  to  contend  with  bitter  and  unscrupulous  opposition, 
from  prophets  who  have  become  mere  time  servers,  pandering  to 
the  wishes  of  the  community  :  "  Thus  says  Yahweh  against  the 
prophets  who  cause  my  people  to  err,  who,  when  they  get  some- 
thing to  eat,  say  all  is  well,  but  declare  a  crusade  against  whoever 
does  not  put  bread  into  their  mouths."  And  with  fine  irony  he 
says  in  another  place  that  if  one  comes  claiming  the  spirit  and 
prophesying  of  wine  and  strong  drink  he  win  be  an  acceptable 
prophet.1 

We  may  suppose  that  Micah,  living  in  a  country  district,  real- 
ised more  vividly  than  Isaiah  the  corruption  of  the  leading 
classes.  He  is  also  less  hopeful  than  Isaiah.  His  outspoken  de- 
nunciation of  the  sinfulness  of  Judah  reaches  its  culmination  in  a 
sentence  which  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  treason  :  "  There- 
fore on  your  account  Zion  shall  be  ploughed  as  a  field,  Jerusalem 
shall  become  ruins  and  the  Temple  mount  a  wooded  hill."  * 

It  was  this  bold  declaration,  which  is  certainly  more  advanced 
than  anything  we  have  from  Isaiah,  which  impressed  succeed- 
ing generations.  As  we  read  these  utterances  we  feel  that  we 
could  wish  to  know  more  of  the  man — a  champion  of  right,  fear- 
less in  denouncing  oppression  and  wrong,  and  moreover  who 
stayed  himself  on  God  when  the  world  was  all  against  him.  But 
we  are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  glimpse.  What 
little  he  gives  us  confirms  the  picture  painted  by  Isaiah. 

If  our  supposition  is  correct,  the  lesson  taught  by  Sennacherib 

1  Micah,  3  ' '.  The  vigour  of  the  passage  has  been  weakened  in  the  current 
text  by  scribal  insertions. 

tU$d.,  a"   cf.  3*. 

*IMd.,  3  ".  These  first  three  chaptersof  Micah  are  all  that  can  be  ascribed 
with  certainty  to  the  Micah  who  was  contemporary  with  Isaiah.  The  rest  of 
the  book  is  for  the  most  part  post-exilic,  as  was  shown  by  Stade,  Zeitsckrift 
/  d.  A  litest,    Wisstnstk.  I.,  pp.   161-172. 
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was  taken  to  head  b)  Hesclriah,  fhc  experience!  of  the  year 
701  must  have  thoroughly  discredited  the  Bgjptian  aflianoCa  and 
mutt  ako  have  gnarly  whanco    th<  ol  Isaiah.    The 

Mblkal    .ii  1  mill!    inin  .lies  lli.il  al«iul   lllis  liluc  iln-  kiiii;   )i;mI    |-t- 

sonal  reasons  to  esteem  the  prophet.  Jn  u  severe  illness  vrhtcfa 
befell   him,  the   prophtl   CttU   E9   him   wllh  a  message  ol   hope 

which  was  followed  by  hi*  recovery  lr  r.ni  M.nvrly  lie  that 
mm  li  ID  experience  would  not  affect  the  king's  attitude  lowaid 
the  prophet.  We  may  plausibly  BUppOCt  that  during  the  period 
Which  fbUontdi  He/ekiah,  at  the  suggestion  of"  lfi.Ti.ili.  undertook 
the  religions  icfoinis  \\hiih  liuve  been  already  described* 

The  Biblical  writer  indicates  that  the  king  devoted  his  closing 
years  to  internal  improvements,  especially  to  the  water  supply  of 
Jerusalem.  The  reservoir  and  canal  mentioned  in  thU  .«  onnt' 
may  be  plausibly  identified  with  the  runnel  whiih  leads  from  the 
so  called  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  The  in- 
script  ion  discovered  in  thU  tunnel  in  our  own  times  give* no  clue 
to  the  age  of  the  work.  But  there  is  nothing  in  its  wording  01  Id 
the  form  of  its  letters  to  prevent  attributing  it  to  Ilcickiah.  Of 
Isaiah  >  {ltd  pOSJS  VC  ItflOW  nothing— nr  rather,  we  do  not  know 
that  he  long  survived  the  gre.it  Assyrian  crisis.  The  cradldoil 
that  he  was  murdered  by  ftfanasseh  has  no  early  authentication. 

Hetekiahwas  succeeded  by  his  son,  Manasach  (673-639',  of 
whose  long  reign  die  historian  has  little  to  relate.  Orthodox 
public  opinion  saw  in  him  the  incarnation  of  wickedness.  "  lie 
did  evil  hi  the  tight  o(  Vahweh,  like  the  abomination*  of  the 
nations  whom  Vahweh  dispossessed  before  the  sons  of  Israel.  He 
rebuilt  the  High-places  which  Hexekiah,  his  father,  had  destroyed, 
and  l»c  raised  altan  to  Baal,  and  made  an  Aaheraaa  Ahab 
of  Israel,  had  done,  and  worshipped  all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
served  them.  .  .  .  And  lie  offered  his  SOtl  in  the  Tire.  Iftd 
ptSM  Used  augury  and  uiagii,  and  in  idi  talis  nana  and  charms." 
The  indictment  is  certainly  heavy  enough,  and  those  who  drew  it 
up  could  understand  the  king*!  :«  tlOS  only  IB  the  mjJlUfettadOB 
of  sheet  depravity.  Foi  us.  while  it  may  not  be  tiuethat  Ivut 
tpa^rtndrtt^Ut  tout  par dunner \  there  may  be  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances. 


>a  King*,  10 «'  :  i-l.    Urtifingrr,  IMrMtehe  Archtofofi*.  p.  53  f. 
1  2  Kings,  21  '"*.   I  have  quoted  the  gist  of  ihc  p«*«ftg*.  which  ihow» 
sua,  t  >  ol  different  hunch. 
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We  have  seen  that  Hezekiah  introduced  religions  reforms,  prob- 
ably under  the  influence  of  Isaiah.  No  such  reforms  are  ever 
made  without  encountering  opposition.  When  made  by  the 
royal  power  they  are  carried  through  by  force,  rising  often  to  vio- 
lence. The  directions  of  the  Deuteronomist  show  how  the  power 
of  the  state  was  invoked  to  carry  out  the  programme  of  reform. 
Violence  begets  violence.  The  destruction  of  the  Nehushtan 
doubtless  outraged  the  feelings  of  many  a  conservative  Judaite. 
The  time-honoured  symlx>l  of  Yahweh  was  associated  with  the 
history  of  the  people  from  the  time  of  Moses.  Why  should  it  be 
ruthlessly  destroyed  by  this  innovating  king  ?  Such  a  question 
must  have  been  asked  in  Jerusalem,  and  even  in  the  court  itself. 
If  we  may  judge  by  the  present  condition  of  society  in  the  East, 
theVomen  of  the  palace  were  devoted  to  the  ancient  supersti- 
tions. It  is,  in  fact,  a  general  rule  that  older  religious  rites  and 
notions  are  held  longest  by  women — the  necromancers  and  dealers 
in  charms  or  talismans  are  usually  women  according  to  the  Old 
Testament  records.  Manasseh  came  to  the  throne  very  young. 
It  is  natural  that  he  should  be  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
harem.  It  is  likely,  also,  that  the  courtiers  of  Hezekiah  were 
many  of  them  out  of  sympathy  with  his  reforms.  The  crown 
prince  in  any  court  is  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  clique  be- 
longing to  the  opposition  party,  and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose this  case  an  example  of  the  rule. 

On  the  part  of  the  court  ladies,  personal  resentment  at  Isaiah 
may  have  been  a  motive  leading  them  to  prejudice  the  young 
prince  against  him.  The  prophet,  in  denouncing  the  vanity  and 
corruption  of  his  times,  did  not  spare  the  women  of  Jerusalem  : 

"  Because  Zion's  daughters  are  haughty, 
And  walk  with  neck  thrown  back,  and  leering  eyes, 
Tripping  along  as  they  go,  and  making  a  chime  with  their  anklets — 
With  scabs  will  the  Lord  incrust  the  crowns  of  their  heads, 

Yahweh  will  expose  their  shames  ; 
Instead  of  perfume  there  shall  be  rottenness, 

And  instead  of  a  girdle  a  rope, 
Instead  of  artful  curls,  baldness, 

And  instead  of  a  flowing  mantle,  girding  of  sackcloth."1 

1  Isaiah,  3  ,4'  "• ".  I  have  followed  Cheyne's  translation,  only  substituting 
a  pronounceable  name  for  the  unpronounceable  one  Jkvh.  The  passage  in 
our  Bibles  has  been  expanded  by  some  ladies'  tailor,  who  has  inserted  a 
long  catalogue  of  finery. 


smart 
>pter, 


OLI      !!.-i  \M1  ::\ 


So  indelicate  i  deouncaatioD  COUld  Dot   fail  to  offend  the 

Ml.     They  reninnU-rcd,  ako,  an  e.iih.-i-   m ■•  f  the  prophet 

H.  fag  :t  woe  npon  JikUIi  because  a  boy  vb  thetrgovcrnof 
and  women  ruled  oves  ilicm.  Occasioned  miwnderwnmdiiMj  are 
plenty  in  tUi;  i-ouri  nl  a  pel  .  kingdom,  and  \1  urn ■--■-!»  may  have 
been  the  victim  of  his  circurnatascei  All  the  influen< 
which  he  had  been  urrounded  from  lib*  youth were rea  denary 
and  it  is  not  it  range  that  he  should  vii-w  hiian-lf  an  the  restorer  of 
Jn. in  w  ieni  worihip.  The  Nehushtan  could  not  be  restored 
lehhad  been  wholly  destroyed.  Bat  the  local  Banctuatfea 
COaM  be  icrpristinated.  They  may  not  have  been  removed  Ly 
Hcekiah,  bill  alter  the  Sweeping  Assyrian  desolations,  they  may 
have  been  discredited  in  i  omparivm  with  the  Temple,  which  had 
been  w  icuwrk.ibly   prescned-      The   '•  re.  mentioned  b) 

the  historian,  m;iv  have  Ixxm  these  same  High -placet  which  had 
been  adopted  by  the  Israelites  f""i<  their  predecessor*.  *I"he 
\sl!cr:i.  heK  lO  Strangely  associated  with  Ahah,  was  only  the 
sacred  pole  found  at  every  altar  of  Yahwch.  Whether  it  had  been 
removed  by  Hczckiali  may  lie  left  an  open  question.  Thai  it 
l>erame  obnoxious  to  the  reformers  from  this  time  on  is  evident 
from  the  bitterness  of  the  Dcutcronomiat. 

Whatever  of -na^i.  an<l  oecrOTIUinG)  had  been  discouraged  by 
He;rkiah  now  came  again  to  the  front.  The  flourishing  con- 
dition of  these  arts  is  testified  by  the  Deutcronoiiiist.  These 
supcrstitionsare  connected  with  the  woral  ip  Ol  the  demons,  faur- 

HN,  i-ii'imMs  or  jinn,  with  whi.  h  the  earlier  Semitic  religions  (like 
all  others)  swarm  The  ncrffii  eol  t  v  king'9  ion  is  a  return  to 
ancestral  custom,  as  we  have  noticed  In  ihe  case  of  Ahaz.  Jere- 
miah sprats  of  such  sacrifices  a*  common  in  his  time,  and  Eieklel 
regards  them  as  n  jun  oi  Israel  ..  r:irlv  irli  nm  Theii  hold  OB 
the  pict)  Or  0U  SOpentitioa  of  the  people  must  have  been  very 
strong. 

All  the  measures  thus  for  considered  are  a  part  of  a  conservative 
reaction — a  return  to  what  had  always  been  Israel's  practice. 
Another  item  does  not  stand  on  the  Buna  plane  with  these, 
bat  ll  easily  explicable—  the  restoration  of  altars  to  the  hast  >>/ 
/u-.tvfii.  Sun,  EDOOH,  planets,  and  constellations  arc  object,  of 
adoration  in  the  religion  *>t  Vesyrfa  and  Babylonia.  As  a  faithful 
v.,.  ,; .  <  ■.,.■:.,  \i..:i  i...-h  was  bound  to  honour  these  godi  khu 
Sad  introduced  xml  fostered  then   WOraUp.      HeaekSsh  hail  up- 
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parently  discountenanced  it  so  far  as  he  dared.  But  Manasseh 
encouraged  it  and  gave  it  renewed  prominence. 

What  he  did  was  no  more  than  had  been  done  by  Solomon. 
But  times  had  changed.  Though  the  prophets  had  seemed  to 
speak  to  deaf  ears,  yet  in  reality  their  message  had  succeeded  in 
reaching  a  part  of  the  people.  Consciences  were  more  sensitive 
than  of  yore,  and  the  uneasy  feeling  that  Yahweh  was  a  jealous 
God  brought  forward  protests  against  Manasseh's  measures.  Men 
like  Isaiah  and  Micah  left  disciples.  We  are  justified  in  supposing 
them  united  in  a  party  of  opposition,  weak  indeed,  but  contain- 
ing the  germs  of  larger  things.  Religious  opposition  to  the  crown, 
however,  was  political  opposition,  and  political  opposition  was 
treason.  It  is  easy  to  interpret  the  declaration  of  the  Book  of 
Kings,  therefore,  where  it  says  that  Manasseh  shed  innocent 
blood  very  much,  and  filled  Jerusalem  from  end  to  end  with 
blood.1  This  vigorous  policy  seems  to  have  silenced  open 
opposition.  We  hear  of  no  prophet  who  stood  up  to  make  public 
protest."  The  silence  of  our  records  on  this  head  may  be  an 
unsafe  guide.  Whatever  was  done  or  not  done  in  the  way  of 
public  speaking,  the  prophetic  i>arty  cannot  have  been  idle,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  their  activity  found  a  congenial 
field  in  literature.  The  union  of  the  two  works  which  treat  the 
patriarchal  history  (J  and  E)  is  dated  by  some  critics  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh.  The  legends  of  the  great  prophets  who  fought 
on  the  side  of  Yahweh  against  the  encroachments  of  Baal  would 
now  have  a  special  meaning  and  interest.  The  works  of  Amos, 
Hosea,  and  Isaiah  would  be  cherished  and  studied.  And  already 
the  Deuteronomist  was  collecting  the  traditions  of  Moses'  legis- 
lation, and  meditating  a  new  edition  of  them,  enlarged  by 
stringent  commands  against  Canaanitish  heathenism.  But  we 
are  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  conjectures  as  to  what  was 
going  on  in  secret  In  the  open  we  see  only  the  complete  restor- 
ation of  the  old  stage  of  belief  and  ritual. 

The  reign  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  peace  with  foreign 
nations.  Assyria  was  unbroken  in  strength,  and  Manasseh  was 
willing  to  pay  his  tribute,  thereby  purchasing  peace.     His  relig- 

'2  Kings,  21 M.  Jeremiah  has  the  same  thing  in  mind;  "Your  sword 
has  devoured  your  prophets  "  (Jer.  2  *•). 

*  Possibly  Micah's  answer  to  the  question  concerning  child  sacrifice  (Micah 
6  *"*)  may  be  as  late  as  Manasseh's  time. 
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ion*  enactments  were  in  themselves  a  declaration  of 
submission  to  Nineveh.  Egypt,  moreover,  was  weak  and  otf. 
fered  no  temptation  tO  revolt  Ettrhaddao,  who  conic  to  tbc 
throne  in  68a  I W  was,  in  fact,  able  lo  carry  Ins  arms  Against  thai 
country  rod  to  capture  Memphis,  after  which  the  whole  kingdom 
made  its  siibinivuoii.  This  event  had  lecti  preceded  by  the  re- 
duction ofSidon,  and  bv  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Arabs 
of  the  Sinaitic  penintuh  The  only  mention  which  hcirhaddon 
maka  of  Muiaanh  la  in  ilic  list  of  "twenty-two  lungs  of  the 
llittitc  country  who  furnished  limber"  for  the  great  irmo 
then  birihling  ;it  Nfinevth.1 

lahnrfatnlpal,  the  next  kimj   i»f     .  .  .  nvolved  i 

war  with   Egypt.      'I'irhaka.  king   of  Ethiopia   (that   i 
descended  the  Nile  to  Memphis,  expelled  the  Assyrian  governors, 
anil  proclaimed    himself  King  of  Egypt.     The   .Wvritin  army, 
in.ir-  Iiiug  to  regain  its  province,  was  this  time  reinforced  by  ftll- 
cstinian  troops,      tJUOng  the  kings  who  furnished  contingents,  we 
Bod  again  the  name  of  Mana*seh  *     This  expedition  advanced  as 
far  as  Thebes,  and  a  second  expedition,  rendered  nece&ar)   l>\  I 
I  of  the  Egyptians  nol  Long  liter,  was  equally  successful. 
The  practical  demonstration  of  the  weakness  of  Egypt  mu-: 
strengthened  the  hold  of  Assyria  on   its*  subjei  ts  in  the  West      A 
further  olijn  i -lemon  was  the  repetition  I  .  I      iluuMon  of  tl  i 
onisation  of  Samaria,  to  which  allusion  has.  been  made.    All 
the  policy  of  fidelity  to  Aasyi  la  a  afl  Jufii  I  fled  by  worldly  wisdom 
The  author  of  the  book  of  Chronicle*  kno«s  indeed  of  an  at 
tempted  relwllion  of  Maiiasseh,  of  his  capture  and  transportation 
i.i  Eb  >\  I  •  :».  when  be  rr|>enU'<l  -in.:  irrd  to  Ins  klngd  U 

Tlic  fruits  of  hi.-,  repentant  e  axe  also  recounted  to  us  in  the  way 
of  reCgSooi  reforms  In  Jerusalem.  In  view  o(  the  Bitence  of  the 
•edhv  sources,  lUi  si « ouni  null  be  re*  eived  with  iaunon. 

IJtfltlittrh    /*>}.'i,<tfifk,  U.   pp    i J7,   149-     1«  ths  u*l   ws   find  Tyre. 
i-iiorn.  '..«.i.  i-ii. mi,  «n<i  Mtuii    Taa sspadliioa agatnsi  Sidoit  (/Jr/, p-tag 

setmt  (o  havr  jn>ctt<1  trul  city  &k»fic.      v.  |  ,.  Ida  iddl  llial  M*n*»wh  fur 
n.-.hi-  I    irOQpS  lor  the    Ar*t>iOii   c.tpedihun    t*    well   **   lor  il»c   u«    »^*in*t 
Egypti  l>"ili  voicB  hg  <l*tc»(;i  B.C  i  of.  KtUtmtArifltn  an  J  A  tot  It**** 
wm/.'  p.  yo. 

MfttfEaUABP.  /liffhothrA,    II.  pp.   ttn.  $30 

1  7  *  hriiti.  .i.i  "-'*.      lhe  menuon  ol    Babylon  which  formerly  nude  k  diffi. 

'nl'v  di ■  lofiaar*  b«AU»e  W«  know  thai  Aihurtanipa)  spc&l  a  grcai 

dctlui  li:itc  in  thai 
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The  brief  reign  of  Anion  is  scarcely  an  incident  in  Old  Testa- 
ment history.  All  that  the  Hebrew  historian  tells  us  of  him  is 
that  he  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  his  father,  and  served  the  idols 
which  his  father  served.  Besides  this  we  learn  only  that  he  was 
assassinated  in  his  palace,  as  the  result  of  a  plot  of  his  officers. 
Whether  this  was  a  harem  intrigue  in  favour  of  some  other  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  will  never  be  known  with  certainty.  The 
statement  that  the  people  of  the  land  (that  is,  the  people  at  large 
in  distinction  from  the  court  officials)  smote  the  conspirators 
and  set  Josiah  on  the  throne,  implies  strong  opposition  between 
them  and  the  court.  It  is  possible  that  Josiah  was  already 
known  as  a  member  of  the  prophetic  party. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

JOS1AIC     AND     His    SUNS 

What  WU  *aid  above  about  the  influence  of  the  harem  upon 
a  y.'unu.  \mn<<:  w-m.m  o  appl)  irith  equal  force  to  Joiith, 

for  be  was  only  eight  year*  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
i  I  "37)-  Yet  Joslah  WW  wholly  in  ihe  hands  of  the  reform- 
ing party.  We  might  tCCOUDt  lor  tins  partly  by  recalling  what 
; .  i  iboul  the  crown  prince  being  in  the  party  of  opposition. 
But  wc  do  not  know  that  Josiah  was  the  heir  apparent  He 
aeeim  to  have  been  made  king  by  a  popular  movement  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  sir-nig  pari)  .ii  i  ourt  While  Manawch  was  violently 
reintroducing  ancient  abuses,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
some  even  of  liis  own  family  were  unwilling  to  go  his  lengths. 
The  reformat,  making  quiet  propaganda  among  the  people,  had 
means  of  approaching  the  court.  The  blood  of  the  martyr*  is 
the  seed  of  the  Church,  and  from  those  put  to  death  far  their 
fidelity  I"  iheii  >  tmvii  turns  muik-  voi  ■  n  ighi  penetrate  as  i  U  ea 
the  king'*  harem.  The  priest  Hilkiah  seems  to  have  been  one 
OJ  the  reformer*,  and  we  may  BUppOM  him  one  of  the  thoughtful 
men  in  whom  ilu-  writings  of  Isaiah  and  the  ston  of  Ins  Ufa 
would  make  .\  strong  appeal. 

w.  an  lold  nothing  of  the  reign  of  Josiah  till  hit  eighteenth 
year,  when  there  occurred  an  event  of  the  first  Imporau* 
only  for  lii^  time  but  fur  all  .succeeding  ages.  Tin's  WU  the-  fu  « I  - 
nig  -i  the  Hook  of  Instruction.1  The  Biblical  account  its  to  the 
effect  thru  in  Josiah'*  eighteenth  year  he  sent  his  secretary,  Shaph- 
an,  to  Like  account  of  the  money  in  the  collection-bos  in  the 
[>lc — we  have  already  learned  of  the  arrangement  made  by 
Jchoash.1     Shaphan  was  to  act  as  inspector,  while  Hilkiah  made 

I  Thi%    U    il:r  sattM    i>  which    ihr  txxik    it  called    in   flir    Biblical   ■iTu;ir 
:*.,  aa*,|,)l  Slid  W*  may  rnnvi-tnrmly  rrt:im  ihr  n'lr  fhl  laUT  Jawt 

i  the  tune  name  ( SffAtr  ka~Ti/n»)  lo  the  whole  Pmtattach,  which, 
i    m   ihiv  call  iht  Vvok  *f  the  I-</>t  in  ordei  i"  ftrotd  confafiaa. 

I I  Kfoga,  i  J  '  '*-    The  account  of  the  fowling  o(  the  took  is  in  i  Klne*. 
as1 

ate 
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his  reckoning.  After  the  main  business  was  attended  to,  Hilkiah 
informed  Shaphan  that  he  had  found  the  Book  of  Instruction  in 
the  House  of  Yahweh — in  the  Temple  proper,  would  be  the  nat- 
ural understanding  of  the  words.  How  the  book  came  to  be  in 
this  particular  place,  or  how  it  came  to  be  found  at  this  particu- 
lar juncture,  is  not  told-  We  may  conjecture  that  the  priest  had 
been  inspecting  the  repairs,  or  making  ready  for  them  ;  that 
he  had  been  taking  an  inventory  of  the  store  chambers ;  that 
he  had  been  cleansing  the  Holy  Place — plenty  of  occasions 
exist ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement 
that  he  found  the  book.  It  was  an  event  unexpected  to  him- 
self, and  not  a  mere  subterfuge  to  get  the  book  into  the  king's 
hands.1 

Shaphan  read  the  book  and  was  so  much  impressed  by  it  that 
he  brought  it  to  the  king  and  read  it  to  him.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  illegibility  or  of  difficulty  in  decipherment,  such  as  the 
scribe  would  have  found  had  the  book  been  of  great  age.  The 
book  was  of  no  great  size,  as  we  may  conclude  from  its  being 
read  twice  after  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  had  passed  in 
regulating  the  money  matters  of  the  Temple.  To  all  appearance 
there  was  still  time,  the  same  day,  for  an  embassy  to  Huldah 
and  for  a  third  reading. 

The  effect  upon  the  king  was  immediate  and  pronounced.  He 
vrent  his  clothes  in  grief  and  terror,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  dis- 
cover the  mind  of  Yahweh  :  "  Inquire  of  Yahweh  for  me  and  for 
the  people  and  for  Judah  concerning  this  book,  for  great  is  the 
wrath  of  Yahweh  which  is  kindled  against  us."  To  ascertain 
the  mind  of  Yahweh  a  distinguished  embassy  was  sent  to  Hul- 
dah, a  prophetess,  wife  of  one  of  the  king's  officers.  She  gave  a 
response  confirming  the  king's  fear,  and  denouncing  the  idolatry 
and  disobedience  of  the  people.  In  our  present  text  she  is  made 
also  to  declare  that  punishment  is  inevitable,  but  that  it  will  be 
delayed  till  after  Josiah's  death  because  he  himself  is  right- 
minded  toward  Yahweh.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
form  of  the  response  is  due  to  a  later  writer,  who  wished  to  make 
the  prophecy  conform  to  the  event.  Originally  the  response 
must  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  the  king  with  the  hope 
that  the  door  of  repentance  was  still  open.  The  energy  with 
which  the  king  went  to  work  to  enforce  the  commands  of  the 
1  Some  suppose  that  it  was  such  a  subterfuge. 
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book  ahows  that  he  had  Mich  a  ho|>c.  But  hope  r*  what  is  cot 
oil  by  the  response  as  now  worded 

[f  anything  WM  to   1""  dour  il  iiiuM    l»c  dour  iii  "in. 
M-r»il»l y  of  uol  iMr.  w.is  llirrrh.ro  <  ailed  without  delay.      The  kin£ 
took  hi*  stnnd  on  the  raised  platform — the  one  which  he  regu- 
larly occupied  in  observing  the  ritual.     He  first  read  thr  book  ; 

then  s|K.*akinn  lot  liiinsrlf  . » '  ■  i  ..  m  icnti.tUc  of  die  people,  he 

registered  a  vow  that  they  would  carry  out  the  ordinances  and 
i.imnmnds  ther'-'ti;  . 'ini:iiiu*(l.  All  who  were  prevrnl  "stood  to 
the  covenant"  probably  by  a  aotann  dau*.  The  real  of  I  te 
quickened  consciences  made  itself  manifest  in  the  immediate  de- 
struction of  whatever  in  the   Temple  savoured  of  idolatry 

The  vrorl  did  doi  nop  at  the  Temple.  Thr-  details  are  worth 
noticing a> >liiiAiii^  ln««  mm  ii  wi  iir.iii»cniwn  was  extant in  Judah, 
a  part  of  it  imported  by  Manaawh,  but  the  most  "I  ii  claiming 
grant  tndquiry  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  Asherfl  the 
m  red  |»olc  which  had  stood  by  the  altar  of  Yahweh  from  tit  . 
memorial.  Of  its  origin  and  purpose  we  are  in  ignorance.  Until 
thlfl  time  it  seems  not  to  have  been  obnoxious  to  the  rell  [to 
leaders  except  as  they  rejected  the  whole  machinery  of  worship. 
Now  the  |)coplc  became  suddenly  enlightened  and  cut  it  domfe 
Ii  was  brought  out  to  the  KJdron  valley  ami  burned,  and  the 
ashes  were  scattered  on  the  graves  of  the  common  peop.r  ' 
Theae  paver*  were  of  course  "  uncleaii,"  and  the  sacrcdncsa  of 
tha ancient  emblem  inhering  even  in  w-.  ;i,.u-.  .  ..uk!  Ik-  efl'et  tually 
destroyed  only  in  some  such  way  as  this.  Next  the  j>eople  tore 
down  the  chambers  oi  the  QtiUihim,  the  ministers  to  unnatural 
lust,  which  are  mentioned  in  conno  'i<">  with  the  Temple  in  the 
time  of  Asa.1  Our  historian  then  mentions  the  High-places — 
the  ancient  sanctuaries  oumide  Jerusalem  bo  often  alluded  to  with 
disapproval.  These  country  sanctuaries  were  attai  ked  i""i>  Geba 
to  Hcersheba— that  is,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  bound' 
ary  of  Juclnh — and  destroyed.  Their  venerable  rlvi  1.  t.  •  r 
lie  realised  when  we  recall  the  itorj  <il  the  i  onso  ration  of  Beef* 
shebo  by  Abraham  and  Isaac.  The  nltara  were  destroyed,  but  as 
these  sanctuaries  were  dedicated  faM  fid*  10  Vahweh,  their  priests 


1  x  Kinii».  i.(.  Tlic  account  i»  over- full,  owinji  to  later  expansion  V«*e* 
MtgU  to  |oJfl  directly  lu  v.V 

r  i  KmK«.  15  "  A*a'«  rrfnrm,  whatever  u  may  havr  t^rn,  w»t*viil>  rrly 
temporary 
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were  brought  to  Jerusalem  and  enrolled  in  the  staff  of  the  Tem- 
ple. The  king's  intention  to  put  them  on  a  par  with  the  regu- 
lar Temple  priesthood  was  foiled  by  the  opposition  of  the  latter, 
who  found  possession  nine  points  of  the  law.  Our  account  says 
the  country  priests  did  not  go  up  to  the  altar  though  they  ate 
unleavened  cakes  among  their  brethren.  This  means  that  they 
formed  a  second  and  inferior  order  of  priests.1 

Next  came  a  thorough  cleaning  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem. 
The  altar  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  just  under  the  city  walls — 
notorious  as  the  place  where  children  were  sacrificed  to  Moloch 
— was  thoroughly  desecrated  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  horrid 
rite.*  In  the  gate  of  the  Temple  was  a  building  for  the  horses 
sacred  to  the  sun,  "  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  consecrated." 
The  horses  were  taken  away,  and  the  chariots  which  were  conse- 
crated to  the  same  service  were  destroyed.  The  roof  altars  of 
which  we  have  heard  in  connexion  with  Ahaz  and  Manasseh, 
were  carried  away  and  dumped  in  the  Kedron  valley.  Solomon's 
sanctuaries  erected  to  the  various  gods  of  his  subjects,  and  de- 
signed to  secure  their  favour,  could  not  escape  the  fate  of  the 
others.  So  great  was  the  king's  zeal  that  he  went  beyond  his 
own  proper  territory  and  overthrew  the  celebrated  altar  at  Bethel.* 
That  these  proceedings  did  not  evoke  protest  and  opi>osition 
cannot  be  supposed,  though  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  priests  of 
which  we  read  at  the  close  of  the  account,  seems  to  be  the  inven- 
tion of  a  later  time. 

To  show  that  the  reform  was  not  to  l>e  merely  negative,  the 
king  ordered  the  observance  of  the  Passover,  "according  to 
what  is  written  in  this  Book  of  the  Covenant."  It  is  startling 
to  read  that  no  passover  like  this  had  l>een  ol»served  from  the 

1  The  precarious  nature  of  their  tenure  is  described  by  an  author  of  about 
this  time  who  sends  to  Eli  (representative  of  these  priests  of  the  Bnmoth)  a 
message  to  the  effect  that  his  descendants  will  beg  the  priest  of  their  day  to 
give  them  employment  for  a  piece  of  bread  (1  Sam.  2  **). 

'That  Moloch  was  identified  in  the  popular  ipind  with  Yahweh  the  king 
(Melech)  must  be  conceded.  The  sacrifice  of  a  son  by  Ahaz,  and  also  by 
Manasseh,  has  already  come  under  our  notice.  Had  these  been  intended  for 
a  foreign  god  the  fact  would  probably  have  been  noted.  Compare  Pro- 
fessor Moore's  article  "  Molech  "  in  the  Eneytt.  Bibliea* 

'This  seems  to  be  asserted  in  the  original  account.  A  later  hand  has  foun<i 
in  this  incident  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  made  to  Jeroboam  I.  And 
another  supplementer  has  given  into  Josiah's  hand  all  the  sanctuaries  of 
all  Samaria  (2  Kings,  23  "  r). 
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days  of  the  Judges.  What  the  author  means  is  that  a  pacaover 
such  IS  b  enjoined  in  the  fust  found  !'"<>^  Wtt  something  BCW. 
A  teliKHjus  festival  of  some  kind  at,  or  near,  the  vernaJ  equinox, 
nam  to  iieiong  10  primitive  Semitic  religion.  What  h  m 
that  made  it  scum  a  new  ul«crvancc  U  part  of  a  larger  i 
to  which  wc  moat  now  address  ourselves— can  we  identify  the 
Hook  of  Instruction,  which  nOTC  Often  Into  tbc  history,  and  which 
hat!  so  marked  an  effect  oil  king  Hid  |tcoplc  ? 

If  the  book  has  mnrivedi  it  must  be  found  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Feotataoch.     Ifc*  this  li  ths  only  pan  oi  ths  Hebrew  Bible 
win- li   COQttloi    Statutes  and    urtlinaners   such    SB  arc  here   de- 
scribed*    Wfl  may  be  Wire,  however,  that  it  was  not   the  whule 
of  these  live  books,  though  Um  JtM  1  all  then  the  Book  of  In- 
Krnctlofl  st.II.     It  is  doubtful  whether  in  the  early  time  these 
were  ever  written  on  a  single  rol! — the  division   into  live  is  de- 
1 :  live  testimony  to  tha  sice  of  3"  ancient  i>ook,    Moreover,  this  Is 
too  large  a  book  to  be  read  through  at  a  tilting,  nor  could  it  be 
read  aloud  twice  or   thncc  in  a  single  day.     Tin*  BCCOUI 
plies  a  book   in  which   threatening  are  prominent  and  calr.nl. tied 
to  make  a  vivid   impression  at  once.      Foi  these  reasons  it   has 
long  lieen  held  that  the  Book  of  Instruction  must   be*  vime  poirt 
of  the  book  which  wc  rail  Deuteronomy,     It  can  hardly  Ik-  the 
whole   of  that    UhiU.  lor   this  shows  traces  of  later   expn 
The  central  chapters,  what  we  may  call  the*  kernel  of  the  book, 
culminating  in  the  great  chapter  of  blessings  and  cum — the 
twenty-eighth—  i-  prcin.cU  ihe  \*m>\  to  answer  all  the  require- 
ments.    It  i;  eminently  a  book  of  instruction  ;  it  contains  stat 
utes  and  tmlinances  ;  it  can  be  read   in  a  short  time     it  fa 
ten  in  the  style  of  the  personal  appeal,  sn«  It  as  must  go  to  the  hi  ■ 
of  an  impressionable  hearer;    it  contains  repeated  threats  ol  ]u<L- 
meut,  and  ends  with  a  frightful  denunciation  of  Yahweh'i  curse 
u|>on  those  who  disobey.     Nothing  could  be  more  im 
the  religious  mind  than  this  concluding  denunciation  ; 

'•  But  if  thou  doat  not  listen  to  die  voice  of  Yahweh  thy  God, 
then  all   then  CUtSQI  shall  conic  iqtoii   thee  and  overtake  thee: 

Cursed  shalt  thou  be  in   the  city      > ^cd  in  the  umntry. 

cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  and  thy  bread  bowl  ,  cursed  the  innt 
of  thy  lKxly  and  the  fruit  of  thy  g)  Rind  the  fruit  of  thy  k.ne 
and  thj  ewes;  cursed  ^f>:il t  thou  be  in  thy  <uiuiii^  .md  in  thy 
going ;  Yahweh  will  send  upon  thee  curse  and  confusion  and  evil 
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spell  in  whatever  thou  puttest  thy  hand  to,  till  thou  be  destroyed. 
The  heavens  over  thy  head  shall  become  copper,  and  the  earth 
under  thy  feet  shall  become  iron.  Yahweh  will  change  the  rain 
of  thy  land  to  sand  and  dust.  Yahweh  will  let  thee  be  smitten 
before  thine  enemy — thou  wilt  go  out  before  him  one  way  but 
flee  before  him  seven  ways ;  and  thou  shalt  become  an  object  of 
abuse  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  stranger  who  sojourns 
as  a  client  with  thee  shall  keep  rising  above  thee,  while  thou  art 
sinking  lower  and  lower.  He  will  lend  to  thee  but  thou  wilt  not 
be  able  to  lend  to  him.'  All  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee 
and  follow  thee  and  overtake  thee  until  thou  art  destroyed,  be- 
cause thou  hast  not  hearkened  to  Yahweh  thy  God,  to  keep  His 
commandments  and  His  statutes  which  He  commanded  thee ; 
and  they  shall  be  signs  and  portents  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed 
for  ever." 

When  we  remember  the  extraordinary  power  which  a  curse 
has — and  especially  a  written  curse — upon  the  minds  of  men  at 
a  certain  stage  of  religious  development,  we  can  understand  how 
these  sentences  affected  the  young  king.  What  is  now  our  chief 
concern  is  to  notice  that  the  book  which  contains  these  curses 
is  exactly  the  book  required  by  the  conditions  of  our  narrative. 
The  evidence  becomes  very  strong  when  we  compare  the  reforms 
made  by  Josiah  with  the  demands  of  the  book  before  us.*  The 
predominant  purpose  of  the  author  is  to  do  away  with  the  relig- 
ious errors  of  Judah,  by  concentrating  all  public  worship  at  the 
one  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem.  The  ancient  sanctuaries  had  re- 
mained in  honour  among  the  people  ever  since  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  The  Baal  there  worshipped  had  become  fully  identified 
with  the  God  of  Israel.  But  their  Canaanitish  origin  was  still 
manifest  to  the  reflecting  mind,  as  we  see  in  the  classic  example 

I  The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  creditor  over  the  debtor  in  the  East,  which 
gives  point  to  this  clause,  is  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Bible.  I  may  re- 
mark that  in  this  quotation  (Deut.  28 ,5-*-  **-*•  **-«•)  I  am  giving  only  what 
the  most  recent  commentator  designates  as  part  of  the  original  book. 

I I  mean  the  original  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  which  contained  at  any  rate 
chapters  12-19,  ao  ftnd  28  of  the  present  book.  A  composition  of  this  kind 
easily  lends  itself  to  expansion,  and  many  hands  have  been  busy  in  making 
the  book  as  we  now  have  it.  The  reader  may  consult  Driver's  volume  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary,  the  article  of  Professor  Moore  in  the 
Encyclopedia  Biblha,  Carpenter  and  Battersby  in  their  volumes  on  The 
flexateuch  (1900),  and  thv  commentaries  of  Steue.rnagel  and  fcrtholet, 
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of  Ilosca.  The  prophets  and  their  pupils  were  advancing  in  the 
knowledge  "i  n  ah  wan,  sod  ihi*  old  nature  wofshipp  though  offend 
to  Him.  mn  become  repulsive  to  them,  llie  author  ofihenew 
book  proposed  .1  novel  remedy — that  the  worship  o(  the  one  God 
ihouJd  be  limited  to  ""  *n  war)  riv  t.md.jt  th«  i,..  mm 
his  <  oiiiin.iiulK  and  ordinances:  "You  must  not  do  a*  ire  do 
Co-day,  every  one  what  lie  thinks  good.  .  .  .  Beware  lesl 
thou  bring  thy  boral  offerings  -ii  cw  rj  sand  m  )  thai  thou  sccst. 
Only  at  the  place  which  Yahwch  shall  choose  in  one  of  thy 
tnlie*  lhalt  thotl  bring  thy  burnt  oflering*.  nnd  perform  all  that  I 
command  thee."  The  chaptm  repeals  thai  exhortation  bo  re- 
dundancy.1 It  was  something  that  needed  to  be  emphasised,  if 
it  were  bO  be  carried  thXOUgfa  The  intention  is  to  abrogate  the 
earlier  pentjtarion  to  build  slcars  at  twty  floet  where  Yahweti 

■  1   Hiirwll/  and   the  langiin^  is  purposely  chosen  I" 
this.      The  author  i*  not   unmindful  of  the  practical  difficulties 
thai  aril]  arise,  and  he  makes  prorlsloQ  for  them  ' 
The  main  purpose  of  the  book,  therefore,  was 
the  reforms  of  Jotiah.     The  old  sanctuaries  were  thoroughly  de- 
Stroyadj  though  so  fal    fl  tl  ty  were  nvognKed  a*  belonging  10 
Yabvrch  thcii  priests  srere  brought  to  JcrussJcm— which  iboai 
Specifically  provided  in  the  I  took.' 

rheOppOflldOD  batWOID  Vshwehrmil  the  other  ^od-.  was  known 

in  Im.h1  from  B  vary  early  time.  Klijah  had  cncrgrtn.illy 
preached  that  fidelity  to  Yahweh  excluded  the  worship  of  Bsal, 

and  "i  this  .ill  llir  prophets  had  agreed.       Hut    the  I  irni  ■:,.■. 

bche  8nw  to  maltc  this  prim  iple  the  basis  of  severe  practical  rrgii- 
Eati  ms.  lie  commands  5pccifieallythat  any  Israelite  who  entices 
to  die  worship  of  any  u* *<i  but  Yahwoh  shall  be  put  to  i 
He  <hall  not  be  sparer! — he  shall  Ik*  delivered  over — b)  ht| 
nearest  kin.  His  crime  shall  not  be  condoned*  even  in  tin-  i.u  C 
Of  the  ino't  fni.nl.. i  •■<■   pfo.ii^u-.  wrought  in   his  favour,      l.ike- 

1  Dost  i- "  '"  ■  1 1  tfce  tbow.  "  *. 

'l.i 

i  iii.  permlokni  rails* entail* for  food  sUswbsrs  ihao  tl  soslou    *m 

•  iicil  l.y  i In-  hunt  id-. n  ■•!    'Ii.    .  uii'iiiArict  CO  OlM.      It  WU    h;ir.tlj   lr«x 
BUMllblR  ih.m  llic  lir>t  rct:iilnii<m        I    p  tO  lhk  diltc  it   is  probul. 

pi  |  .1  liiyuig  jn  .mtiM.il  tt»  i t  stuft  an  act  ol     i      ' 

"  \\  hen  .i  i  si  if  i  goes  1 1 tny  of  thy  to*  .  item. 

hi*  mflvi-nmr-  a<  br  Itafnta  in  thr  phCS  wlurli  V«bwtb  lh*I1  t hr.«.v—  fat  *hitl 
hav*  tn«>  »iime  pottipo"' — i**"' 
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wise  the  Israelite  city  which  tolerates  the  worship  of  any  but  the 
one  God  of  Israel  is  to  be  put  to  the  sword,  and  all  that  is  in  it — 
human  beings  and  property — is  to  be  utterly  destroyed.1 

The  effect  of  these  directions  is  seen  in  Josiah's  measures  in  the 
Temple.  The  state  policy  of  Ahaz  and  Manasseh  had  crowded 
this  building  with  other  gods.  Now  these  had  to  go — the  roof 
altars  erected  to  the  planets  and  constellations,  the  horses  of  the 
sun  at  the  entrance  to  the  court.  The  old  Solomonic  sanctuaries 
in  the  city  or  its  suburbs  could  not  escape.  The  hatred  of  idol- 
atrous symbols  was  extended  by  the  Deuteronomist  to  the  ashera 
and  mafteba,  which  had  been  accepted  as  innocent  accompani- 
ments of  the  altar  of  Yahweh  from  early  times.'  Very  likely  they 
were  Canaanitish  in  origin,  in  which  case  the  proscription  is  in- 
telligible.' It  was  effective  in  that  it  secured  the  destruction  of 
the  ashera  in  the  Temple  as  already  recounted.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  prohibition  of  child  sacrifice 
and  of  necromancers,  or  to  the  king's  measures  based  thereon.* 
The  Passover,  however,  should  have  a  moment's  attention. 
What  makes  the  festival  anew  festival  is  the  command  that  it 
shall  be  observed  (being  a  sacrifice)  at  the  place  which  Yahweh 
shall  choose,  and  the  prohibition  of  its  observance  in  any  other 
place.  The  nomad  sacrifice  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock  had 
been  a  household  festival  observed  by  each  family  in  its  own 
home.  This  is  clear  from  the  custom  of  sprinkling  or  smearing 
the  blood  on  each  doorway.  Now  it  is  made  a  great  national 
ceremony.  The  men  of  Israel  must  all  appear  at  Jerusalem  and 
there  alone  may  the  lamb  be  slain,  "  in  the  place  which  Yahweh 
shall  choose,  to  make  His  name  dwell  there."  *  It  is  as  if  the 
American  Thanksgiving  from  being  a  family  reunion  festival 
should  be  changed  to  a  great  pilgrimage  to  some  national  sanct- 
uary. It  would  be  practically  a  new  observance.  This  is  what 
the  author  of  Kings  means  by  the  Passover's  not  having  been 
observed  for  centuries. 

1  Chapter  13  is  devoted  to  this  subject. 

"The  simplest  explanation  of  these  much  discussed  objects  is  that  the 
ashera  represents  the  sacred  tree,  while  the  ma^ceba  is  the  old  stone  fetish  of 
which  we  have  a  plain  example  in  Jacob's  consecration  of  Bethel  (Gen.  28 }un). 

1  The  author  is  not  content  with  directing  the  destruction  of  Canaanitish  pil- 
lars and  poles,  but  forbids  their  erection  at  the  altar  of  Yahweh  (Deut.  16  nt). 

*Deut.  i8,or,  compares  Kings,  23". 

•Deut.,  16  M. 
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These  considerations  arc  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Book  ol 
Deuteronomy  (in  its  earliest  form)  was  the  bool  (bead  by 
Hilki.ih.  ll  is  poMiilitc  we  ma)  even  reoovci  Iroin  i:  the  form  of 
lite  covenant  entered  into  at  the  sacred  ascmhly  called  by  the 
king:  "Thou  hcr.t  dclared  Y.iliweh  thll  day  to  be  thy  God,  so 
:k  in  walk  "i  His  ways  and  to  keep  HI*  statute)  and  Hsjudg- 
riirni,.  and  to  listen  to  His  voice.  And  Yahwch  has  declared 
thee  this  day  to  be  His  own  people 

Itreoaainato  Inquire  tew  w  timely  a  t>ook  came  to  be  in  the 
place  whert  1 1  COtlld  accomplish  the  most  good.  On  this  point 
wc  have  no  direct  information,  bill  wc  may  \>c  allowed  a  conject- 
ure thi  hi  '■"-  !  pe  >i'.i!-iiity.  Such  a  book  rrnw  han  originated 
with  ih<-  prophetic  party,  and  it  probably  originated  during  the 
times  of  persecution  under  Ml  mill  The  men  who,  in  the  time 
of  Hcackiah,  had  Imprd  and  work-'d  n>r  religious  reform,  were 
Inter  drlwrred  (as  we  have  seen)  from  public  activity.  That 
tfcej  would  naturally  turn  to  literature  wc  have  already  con- 
je<  Cured.  Isuiah  himself  had  .1  <  irelc  of  dl&<  i|  '■  ■  v.  th  v.  :  mi  !:•- 
left  the  written  monument?  o!  his  activity.1  Sec  ret  societies  have 
always  existed  in  the  But,  and  wcti  a  society  would  l»e  the  nat- 
ural result  of  Maiiasach's  severity.  We  iikiv  Imagine  the  little 
company  of  earnest  men  feeding  their  souls,  during  tho#c  evil 
days,  on  the  Written  word.  Nor  would  they  content  themselves 
with  i  lift  of  ritoni  i  ontcmplation.  Tlw  itroog  (kith  ihat  a  better 
day  was  coming  would  lead  them  to  plan  for  its  coming.  I  in: 
«>r  more  of  ihena  would  be  moved  to  put  on  p-<<  i  ransM 

Km  the  future.    Thai  I  should  contemplate  more  radical  reform 
than  those  instituted  by  Hc-jekiah  is  only  what  we  should  exj-ect. 

fha  iiin  uon  strongly  r«me  In  upon  this  company  "i  frith- 
ful  men  am  thol  the  popolu  religion  was  of  Caiuau:ti\h  origin. 
This  was  not  only  a  theological  deduction  from  the  idea  ol 
.  and  ifoni  :lir<ii-  utd  between  this  and 
what  went  on  at  ihr  *.im  nurics.  It  hail  historical  jnstifl 
and  it  had  been  pre*  bed  by  the  earlier  prophets — most  distinctly 
by  Hoaca.   The  people  might  '-all  the  gemm  ,w*  of  any  particular 

High-place  by  the  name  Yahweh.      Nevertheless,  they  wen  m  B> 
i«  .1  Baal.     'Hie  root  uf  all  Israel's  evils  waa  this  iiuuilga- 

I  Deal   «  "     ' 

•■'I  will  btad  un  the  admonition  aad  soU  the  in  inong  mj 


mation  between  them  :iiM  Un- <  IMinfMi  The  only  way  in  which 
the  evil*  could  have  born  avoided  was  by  the  extermination  <>i  |  » 
older  inhabitants  of  llic  land.  The  author  finds  a  dmtb  W»J 
of  expressing  this,  when,  putting  hinisclf  in  the  place  of  Israel'* 
venerable  lawgiver,  he  commands  not  only  the  ooaoptett  dutfttC- 
th)0  '!  iO  CuUflnltfah  object!  uf  religion,  l)iu  die  extermination 
of  the  Canoanitcs  themselves.  They  ure  to  be  •devoted  M — An 
Id  which  compels  a  complete  destruction.1  If  such  a  policy  of 
tk^ftmgA  ihockfl  m  vonuty  rorxmnbet  that  Ets  idrocctei  hddtbe 
example  of  Manaach  before  their  cyo. 

It  was  not  the  old  Baal  worship  alone  that  wearied  the  souls  of 
Jul  men.  SUTVlvalfl  in  (he  time  Of  E/eliel  show  that 
the  primitive  totcmiam  was  found  6VC0  Fl  the  Temple.  The  pa 
tisaas  of  Egypt  had  introduced  the  pantheon  of  that  country. 
<<«yrian  gods  introduced  by  Ahax  may  ha\e  '» ■« n  km  -):<<i 
bv  Hctcktibi  butthej  bid  returned  In  full  force  under  Minn  ck 
Jeremiah  describe*  the  whole  imputation  engaged  in  a  festival  to 
tbtQOMaOf  Heaven — probably  the  H.i!iylcini:iu  khl.ir  whtxe 
<omnrt  or  jurnmonr,  Tnmmiir,  VII  tiewailed  by  the  women  even 
in  the  Temple  courts  down  to  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem.1  The 
Km  *Ofriki|  indicated  by  \hr  hoi  v.-  mil  i  hunotS  ahead'.  Q 
is  also  dew  ri  had  l>y  Exeklel.  We  es&DOt  wonder  that  men  who 
had  absorbed  Honca's  idea  of  Israel's  exclusive  relation  to  Yah- 
wch,'  should  Ik  both  Indignant  and  iScft  •*'  bWI  [I  Vahweh 
was  Israel'-;  Entbtnd,  who  had  COCd  for  her  in  the  past,  who  had 
led  her  through  the  wilderness,  who  had  given  hei  the  laud  of 
hi,  filling  her  heart  with  food  and  gUdnctt — if  at  the  same 
time  He  v«  a  jealous  God,  not  tolerating  rival*  or  jartnerB* — then 
it  was  plain  thai  bud  i  OM  lept  routed   by  Jud.t  I  per 


1  I 'cut  JO  '•"■•.  What  Ifiit  devotion  Of  ban  (Hebrew  */#/«<)  mwm  it  »rl 
forth  li  conqucti  in  tfc«  1»o1e  uf  Jo»hu*     Saeh 

*  llflgitfW  act  b  HOC  uncommon  in  c*ilr  wjrfeic. 

l)r-  ;>:r  winch  dNOrQtt*  ilio  woi*hip  of  ihe  i,>iu*n  of  Ilea  ten.  wem*  to 
brion^  in  Dm  rtfgfl  of  JotUfc-  SIMM's  lOfMlCHU  Will— TfflT  I  I  llHW  lhal 
Ihc  llu»l  c(  Heaven  h  meant,  h*t  Wit  tr>*t  *itn  **n*r».l  acccptsne*.  "" 
J 9t  UN'.  A-l I  ••!  Kxck    K", 

1  Th«  ftgur*  of  j  marrUgr  i»  a  tuple  in  liic  (ic»tliiiiK  of  Jcrfinith  and  of 

•Ibc  earlier  MMfftion  inal  Vahn  '  MM    '"   bl  Ifl  I 

|    V       It.  the  cjiIici  tlmt     bcfori    Elijah  *>  *"'  '■'  **"m 

*  .:»Hppe4  nuay  Cwdt  witbuut  cuukiouuku  U  ufI«od**(  \*liwta_ 
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Uou>  posh  on      rhc  DeMerooomItt#or  bit  successor,  who  formn- 

IjIpiI  (be  l.n'li  Of  iIicm-  men  gBVC  JndiiiMu,  ('In  iMumU .  jiu; 

"imm Hi  Im-.i..:  "  Yahwch  thy  God,  ij  ODCJ  and  thou 
ihflli  love  Vaatuafc  1 1 iv  i ;  id,  «  h  i ■  ,iii  thy  mind,  end  with  all  thy 
being,  ind  vi iii.  .ill  iii>  nrength.'  ' 

Mil-,  a  QOI  ■>  •'!"-•  ttktITt   monotheism  whu  li  is  asserted.     The 
author's  motive  it  moral  and  practical    The  nations  may  have 
their  gods — im  Israel  there  can  be  hut  t  me    win_iie-sotiledde\ 
to  Him  i?>  tli"  butt  of  ii.niun.il  life  anil  the  condition  of  national 

I  i ■■■I'Titv.      Hum a  the  sweeping  and  cruel  measures  adv. 

1. 1'-   i      .11.1:111    !■•  .   ..•    i;   ■llli-.l    .   li    !■:    _'-;i.le    IstaH  itL**.        The  re 

(|  .11  "incut  nf  .1  single  mih  liui>  is  llie  logical  scmicm  C  Wlui 
had  confused  the  people  as  to  the  unity  of  their  God  iras  the  mul 
tlplidtj  "(  hoiv  places.  The  Baal  of  any  particular  holy  place 
was  the  presiding  genius  of  thai  lot  .il.ty.  The  change  of  name 
from  Bail  t"  Yahweh  did  not  change  the  theory  of  the  worship- 
per-.. In  tin.- mind  of  the  COiniBOll  nutn  the  Yahwtfa  of  Ueer- 
.  1  (he  Yahweh  of  Hebron,  and  the  Yahweh  of  Hethel  were 
so  many  [oca]  divinities.  The  only  remedy  far  this  inveterate 
polytheism  of  the  people  was  the  restriction  '".1  lingk  aanctoarjr. 

"*  s<»  i.i.Ik  il  :i  i1ic.i-.1K'  oottld  not  be  advocated  unletf  there  were 
special  circunstanca  favouring  it.  We  may  count  as  one  of 
these  the prophetti  tradition  concerning  ritual.     We  have  felt  the 

ICOm  Which  Anion,  Hoaca.and  Isaiah  ]>oured  upon  the  popular 
service  of  Y.ihweh  As  they  law  it  going  on — luxurious,  losriv- 
uDtling  drunkenness  frith  Injustice  and  oppraaioo — they 
COflld  feel  only  abhorrence  for  it.  Such  a  service  wo*  an  abom- 
ination to  Yahweh  The  lew  of  such  a  service  the  people  had 
thebetiei  1  would  !*•  fur  them — m  "Ik-,  is  Krticr  than  totacri- 
i"h  Ci  and  '"  headtea  than  the  fat  of  rams. 
To  aboliah  ritnal  altogether  was  seen  t.»  \v  mnoaiible.     Bet  it 

was  thought  |Hp#tihlr  iii  ii'-nl.iir  il        At  a  single  wru :iiur*  in  ilie 

b    the  eye  of  the  king,   with  adequate  police 

lion,  the  woiafaip  migfal  l»e  shorn  or  it*  abuses.     The  three 

great  annual  feacfll  ill  POtlld  I*  oi'rrn  enough  for  the  j:ronir  to 

beteeYebvefa,     Chuathc  traditional  worship  would  be 

conserved.      Nor  would  there  beany  harxkli  cd   in  such 

nages.     The  extent  of  J»*dah  v>-a*  naall       A  day's  journey 

Mvm    (:•'.  cf.  ti>1,,:.     TheeeVKSBaj  BM  t*  l»»  the  tmlicu  l*e**ront> 
BUM,  b*l  :ht>  eaprcts  Uk  prit».lpt«  U  UN  Kfceul  U  tt»  n*»t  prrki*  iotmx. 
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would  be  all  that  would  be  required  of  the  most  remote  citizen. 
Such  a  journey  woulJ  have  advantages  of  its  own  in  the  way  of 
trade  and  acquaintance,  and  the  festival  would  gain,  rather  than 
lose,  in  importance  by  Using  the  occasion  of  a  formal  pilgrimage. 

If  there  were  to  be  a  single  sanctuary,  it  must  be  at  Jerusalem. 
The  Temple  had  been  at  first  no  more  than  the  king's  sanctuary, 
receiving  a  certain  prestige  from  its  connexion  with  the  court. 
Solomon  himself  had  recognised  the  importance  of  the  High- 
places  in  making  his  pilgrimage  to  Gibeon.  But,  as  time  went 
on,  the  Temple  grew  in  importance.  The  priests  attached  to  it 
had  the  means  of  making  its  service  attractive  and  imposing. 
Isaiah  held  the  sanctuary  to  be  the  residence  of  Yahweh.1  In  his 
time  it  had  received  a  signal  proof  of  the  divine  favour,  for  it 
had  been  protected  when  most  of  the  sanctuaries  were  captured 
and  sacked  by  the  Assyrians.  The  failure  of  Sennacherib  to  take 
Jerusalem  was  read  as  proof  of  the  inviolability  of  Yahweh's 
earthly  seat.  There  could  be  no  doubt  where  He  should  be 
worshipped — if  at  one  place,  it  must  be  here. 

The  course  of  reflection  which  gave  the  Deuteronomist  his 
leading  ideas  is  thus  tolerably  clear  to  us.  For  the  form  in  which 
he  presented  them  we  should  notice  that  a  great  name  of  the 
past  was  almost  essential  to  the  success  of  the  programme.  To 
put  the  ideas  on  parchment  as  a  bald  programme  of  reform  would 
be  to  invite  failure  from  the  start.  The  people  at  large  were  im- 
pervious to  logic  or  theology  in  abstract  form.  But  the  name  of 
Moses  would  appeal  to  them.  This  name  was  already  familiar  as 
that  of  the  founder  of  their  religion.  Tradition  already  ascribed 
to  him  the  regulation  of  the  social  order  and  the  establishment  of 
a  covenant  between  Yahweh  and  Israel.  The  social  and  religious 
ordinances  already  attributed  to  him  might  be  repeated  in  a  form 
adequate  to  the  times,  and  expanded  by  the  inclusion  of  the  re- 
forms the  author  had  so  much  at  heart. 

The  conception  which  the  Deuteronomist  had  of  his  own  work, 
therefore,  was  this:  He  would,  in  the  name  of  Moses,  remodel 
the  constitution  of  Moses  and  adapt  it  to  his  own  time.  The 
character  which  he  thus  assumed  allowed  him  to  express  his  own 
personality,  with  its  wealth  of  affection  for  Israel,  and  its  depth 
of  abhorrence  for  heathenism.  It  enabled  him  to  speak  with 
authority,  and  to  appeal,  on  the  ground  of  tradition,  to  the  best 
1  Ai  we  see  from  his  inaugural  vision  (Is.  6). 
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[m]  i !..  i  ..i  :ii  ,.r  vbo  iboold  retd  on  hem  hto  booh  In  i  iirj  og 
Oui  hi-i  |il:iu  !.  i  u  i  )d  -I"  i  -.1  ■  i  r  rormttody  hi  hit  rode  those  moral 
prJDCipkl  wlui  h  the  whole  prophetic  mIiihiI  had  vi  tinxli  if 
heart.  He  is  never  weary  of  urging  justice  to  the  oppressed, 
charily  for  the  needy,  kindness  to  (hi  dependent.  Me  docs  not 
conteoi  btaself  svith  general  exhortations,  but  points  out  the  spe- 
cific occasions  on  which  acts  of  kindness  may  be  best  exercised. 
He  urges  this  on  the  ground  ol  brad's  own  experience  in  the 
post,  as  well  js  o:i  the  ground  m"  YahwrVj  will  in  the  matter. 
That  he  appeals  to  utilitarian  motives  is  what  we  might  CXDfld 
Obedience  will  be  accompanied  by  temjjoral  prosperity,  disobedi- 
ence will  be  followed  >\  ikttlty  That  Ins  love  for  his  own 
people  co-exists  with  I  demand  for  the  most  nilMoi  measure* 
IgliaSl  foreigners'  shows  how  easily  narrowness  may  be  found  in 
the  most  benevolent  heart 

The  space  we  have  devoted  to  the  Book  of  Instruction  i. 
tificii  by  its  important  c  m  Old  Testament  history.  Politically. 
the  action  taken  by  Josiah  was  a  new  departure — practically 
nothing  less  than  the  adoption  of  a  written  constitution  for  the 
people.  Whatever  "Mosaic"  coda  had  existed  tiefure  were 
COtn-pcadiunu  lor  private  use.  Now  the  whole  nation  bound  itself 
in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  abide  by  certain  fixed  i< 
tions  That  tin  •'  wei  religious  Bfl  well  SSdvll  is  quite  in  accord 
with  ancient  thought  The  distinction  of  church  and  state  was 
quite  unknown  in  Israel,  sj  it  is  unknown  in  Islam  to-day.  The 
church,  in  fart,  was  the  state.  But  the  adoption  of  a  book  as  the 
bests  of  a  community  (trhethei  sx  ca.ll  it  church  oi  Mate)  was  an 
act  of  far-reaching  importance. 

The  immediate  effects  were,  of  course,  various  in  kind.     Some 
minds   must   have    Uvn   rrpcllrd  litth'i  lli.iu  .r  n.n  t.-d  Uy  the  cn- 

deavour  to  put  the  tmw  *  odcol  will  of  Yah w eh  into  a  scries  of 
rules.  The  letter  killeth.  the  Spirit  gireth  life,  would  be  their 
Imprtston  it  i*  possible*  thai  wt  mayffnd  a  representative  of 
these  more  spiritually  minded  believers  in  Jeremiah.  This 
prophet  must  have  known  the  book.  It  was  published  not  many 
year»jfter  he  began  to  prcat-h,  His  language  constantly  shows 
Its  influence  or  the  Influence  u(  its  ideas.     And  yet  he  makes  no 

•  iuili<"  »  exhorta&Bl  in  fmoor  i»f  the  itrangtr  (»»  we  h*vc  it  in  our 
nrdonl  include  only  the  fcirangrr  who  luu  enlcrcd  iulu  rtUdOOl  uf  diccUg* 
Kith  Unci, 
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direct  and  clear  allusion  to  it.  If  he  alludes  to  it  at  all,  it  is  with 
an  implication  against  it.'  The  strong  affirmation  of  Yahweh's 
covenant  with  the  people,  which  is  made  by  Jeremiah  in  common 
with  Deuteronomy,  is  used  by  him  to  show  that  the  defection  of 
Judah  is  beyond  amendment.  By  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of 
sin.  The  attempt  to  put  God's  requirements  into  words  shows 
how  far  short  we  are  of  the  standard. 

No  doubt  more  practical  minds  found  satisfaction  in  the  new 
code.  Here  at  last  was  something  clear-cut  and  definite.  The 
exhortations  of  the  prophets  to  justice  and  kindness  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  had  been  irritating  from  their  vagueness. 
Now  the  exhortations  were  translated  into  commands.  Yahweh's 
will  was  now  set  forth  in  black  and  white.  He  meant  to  have 
them  destroy  the  High-places,  to  do  away  with  the  ashera,  to 
come  to  Jerusalem  three  times  a  year.  No  doubt  the  result  was 
to  encourage  obedience  to  these  specific  commands.  But  the  re- 
sult was  also  to  encourage  formalism  and  self-righteousness.  And 
the  danger  of  a  reaction  was  not  distant.  The  promise  of  earthly 
prosperity  on  condition  of  obedience  was  calculated  to  foster 
extravagant  hopes.  Should  disappointment  come,  the  conclusions 
that  would  be  drawn  are  obvious.  It  is  possible  that  Josiah  him- 
self was  the  victim  of  false  hopes. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without  noticing  that  the  actual 
effect  of  the  adoption  of  the  Book  was  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
very  institution  that  it  was  meant  to  establish.  What  stands  out 
clearly  is  that  the  author  desired  to  strengthen  and  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  prophets.  He  himself  was  a  man  of  prophetic 
spirit  and  aims.  His  composition  is  a  prophetic  oration.  He 
regarded  Moses  as  only  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  inspired  men, 
to  follow  whom  would  make  Israel's  happiness.  He  embodied 
in  the  Book  an  explicit  promise  that  Yahweh  would  raise  up  a 
succession  of  such  leaders.  In  each  generation  there  would  be  a 
mediator  between  man  and  God,  who  should  be  instructed  in  the 
mind  of  God  and  convey  it  to  the  people,  even  as  Moses  stood  be- 
tween the  theophanic  fire  and  the  nation  whom  he  was  leading. 

1  Jer.  8*  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  reference  to  Deuteronomy,  in 
which  case  Jeremiah  condemned  the  book  because  it  enabled  the  people  to 
say  they  had  the  instruction  of  Yahweh,  and  consequently  did  not  need  that 
of  the  prophet.  The  reference,  however,  is  hardly  certain  enough  to  build 
opon. 
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i«y  to  seethe  author's  ex|»ectation  that  this  line  of  inspired 
lOBtTDCtOn  i>  KO  <  i>[il:iiuc;ii  tofUj  18  In  jcI  ^lull  l»e  ;i  |<euplc.'     "UlC 

author  could  not  foresee  that  the  adoption  »>f  .1  written  rctel 
would  do  away  w  th  til  I  necessity  of  the  directly  inspired  leader, 
yd  mii  h  ra  cbc  '"Hi  omc     If  Mom,  thugrcfttai  "f  the  pmphets, 
left  the  rCTCtled   «ill  of  <5od  in   writing,  why  another  proplict  ? 
II  the  .  nlirmed  the  one  already  piven, 

it  would  l>r  needless.  It  is  tr>  lie  Supposed  '■  UU  9  scribe,]  student 
of  language,  will  le  abundantly  able  to  interpret  and  ex: 
the  sufficient  revelation.  We  wee  how  easily  this  conclusion  was 
drawn,  and  how  the  adoption  of  Deuteronomy  vtl  the  first  rtep 
toward  the  triumph  01  legalism,  and  the  supreme)  of  t«»e 
be*1 

The  triumph  of  legalism,  hontvet,  was  a  long  way  from  Jo- 
si  ah  and  his  contemporaries.  The  immediate  event  wax  the  tri- 
Of  the  pTOphcth  party  The  religious  /col  of  the  nation 
was  aroused  and  the  culms  WW  reformed  for  the  time  being. 
Probably  also  there  WSfl  SfNUC  good  done  by  the  new-found  ex- 
hortations  tQ  |uatlcej  kludneaa,  and  sobriety,  It  we  ma) judge  by 
the  condition  in  which  the  book  has  (time  down  to  us,  it  was 
(-insulated  in  various  editions,  expanded  by  scribes  who  were  in 
>vm|Mtliy  uitli  i;>  pOTpOSO.  SOSDC  0?  iheSO  impi-u  38  iDSCTtod 
additional  regulations,  drawing  uj»on  established  custom,  or  mak- 
ing the  new  commands  more  distim  I  Some  of  them  expanded 
ttir  luirtjtory  pnrtiui  fun  ed  the  logons  of  the  wililrrncv* 

wandering.  Our  present  copy  seen)*  to  combine  two  or  more  of 
these  enlarged  editions  and  was  further  added  to  when  it  was 
fitted  into  its  place  in  the  IVntatriirh 

Habit  U  often  stronger  than  any  fit  of  enthusiasm — it  has 
at  least  more  sta>ing  power.  Relcom  usage  is  naturally  tena- 
dooa  Of  life  Tbo  forbidden  sanctuaries  must  of  necessity  still 
Hold  a  place  in  the  regard  o(  the  people.  The  forbidden  prac- 
tices could  not  at  once  be  forgotten,  nor  could  the  (ting's  com- 
mand make  odious  that   which   the  people  had  cherished  from 

1  fnfat  Driver1!  remark*  la  1  h  Qmrntntory*  on  Ihul  iS1***. 

Iciruiib't  Mtitudc  lowfttd  ffeutrroaoim.  compare  r'tipcuier  and 
Batienby.  7*>  Hmttm  t.  I.  p.  00.    On  ihr   B*bytoofcu  m»r*hip  of  the 

tun.  th*  third   rtlitiun  of  SflfeflAer'l    h't.  JsiUmtrnt, 

p.  j&y,  inl^U4  ^uitn  of  l(«*v«n,  *Ua4+d  w  above,  ib«  iaa<  •»  „rk. 
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their  youth.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  ]>eople's  heart  was  still 
uncircumcised  and  their  guilty  desires  still  went  out  to  other 
gods.  His  book  gives  no  indication  that  the  reform  showed  any 
real  fruits.1 

The  little  kingdom  of  Judah  was  thus  setting  its  house  in  order 
according  to  its  lights.  The  great  outside  world  meanwhile  was 
in  commotion.  Ashurbanipal,  the  last  great  king  of  Assyria,  died 
not  long  before  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Instruction  was  to 
create  so  profound  an  impression  in  Judah.  Already  the  cloud 
was  upon  the  horizon  which  should  break  upon  Nineveh  and 
overwhelm  it.  The  wanderers  of  the  far  northern  steppes  had 
begun  one  of  those  great  migrations  which  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  world.  The  Scythians' — a  nomad  race — overran  the 
empire.  Beginning  with  Media,  they  swept  along  to  the  south 
till  they  reached  the  border  of  Egypt,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  refrained  from  invasion  in  consideration  of  a  heavy  money 
payment.  They  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  and  although 
unable  to  conduct  a  regular  siege,  they  reduced  many  of  the 
walled  towns  by  starvation.  We  are  imperfectly  informed  of 
their  numbers  and  of  their  separate  campaigns.  Herodotus  says 
that  they  scourged  Assyria  twenty-eight  years.  The  terror  which 
the  report  of  them  produced  in  Palestine  may  be  read  in  Jere- 
miah's description  : 

"Cry  with  full  voice  and  say:  Assemble  and  come  to  the 
walled  towns !  Lift  up  a  signal  in  Zion,  make  haste,  delay  not ! 
For  I  am  bringing  evil  from  the  north  and  a  great  calamity.  A 
lion  has  gone  up  from  his  lair,  and  a  destroyer  of  nations  has 
started  forth.  He  has  come  out  of  his  place  to  make  thy  land  a 
desolation  ;  thy  cities  shall  be  destroyed  without  inhabitant. 
.  Behold,  like  clouds  they  come  ;  their  chariots  are  like 
the  whirlwind ;  swifter  than  eagles  are  their  horses.  Woe  to  us, 
for  we  are  destroyed !     .     .     .     I  look  at  the  earth,  and  lo,  lit* 

1  Caution  is  necessary  here,  as  Jeremiah  did  not  write  down  any  of  his 
prophecies  (so  we  may  understand  the  account  in  chapter  36)  until  the  fourth 
year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  written  copy  may  be  more  denunciatory  than  was 
the  spoken  word.  Still  it  is  strange  that  he  should  not  refer  to  the  e  vanes, 
cent  revival  if  he  approved  of  it  at  all. 

"For  a  description  of  them,  cf.  Rawlinson's  Ancient  Monarchies,  II,  p. 
223  ft*.  On  their  invasion  Duff,  Old  Testament  Theology,  II.  p.  17  ff. 
Though  Aryans  by  race  (as  it  seems),  they  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the 
Tartar  hordes  which  overran  the  East  in  the  Middle  Age. 
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ter  coni  mi  m  i  M  the  sky—  and  it  give*  no  light.  I  look  at 
In  mountains  tnd  they  are  cpiaking;  and  all  the  hiiUrerl  to  and 
fro.  I  look  ami  there  it  no  man— even  the  birds  luvc  flown 
away.  I  look,  and  tin-  garden  Itod  baa  becOOM  a  wilderness,  and 
all  it-.  1-100*  arc  overthrown  before  Yahwch,  betel  Hi-,  nol 
anpvr     ' 

We  have  also  an  interesting  document  from  the  same  period  in 
the  little  k)00h  >!  /ephaniah,  a  descendant  of  Kin^  Hc/ckiah.* 
Here  we  see  the  invasion  pictured  n»  the  great  l>ay  of  Yahweh, 
which  the  prophcLs  so  often  have  in  mind.  Spcciliuilly  threat- 
ened  arc  ihi  Phi  fetfeM  •  ties,  which  we  know  to  have  auifered 
severely.  The  harm  done  to  Assyria  is  also  in  the  prophet** 
tnd,  though  he  does  not  picture  its  fall  no  vividly  a*  does  his 
cimii  N.ihiiui.  Hi-.  <lct  Uration  of  the  need  of  rcfor 
Judah  is,  h>»we«-er.  H  striking  as  anything  in  Jeremiah.*  t  >;ir 
Chronology  Es  here  txnecrainj  bui  h  may  be  that  these  prophe* 
eies.  with  the  near  approach  of  the  Scythians,  uimulntc 
people  in  earning  out  the  reforms  of  Josiah. 

"I'l.i  i  t  in«'  Judah  am  spared.  The  i  ourge  of  God  fell  heavily 
upon  ha  ndghbousi  bui  the  anticipation  of  immediate  judg- 
ment for  Judah  was  not  fulfilled.  The  invasion  was  in  fact  to 
her  benefit,  for  the  Assyrian  emptn)  w$m  bo  weakened  that  it 
run M  no  lunger  uppren  its  remote  dependent  >.  Nor  was  it  the 
..ins  alone  that  now  pressed  upon  Nineveh.  To  the  cast  a 
new  power  had  affeefl  in  Madia,  a  kingdom  Which  was  strong 
enough  to  attempt  the  siege  uf  Nineveh  even  before  the  Scythian 
•a.4  This  siege  was  indeed  unsuccessful,  for  the  Median 
king  (CyUftTtt)  w;u  unpolled  to  look  to  his  defences,  now 
threatened  by  the  barbarian  Irruption.  Hut  this  was  only  a  tern- 
DOTST)  diversion.  As  soon  as  the  pressing  exigency  n;u  met,  he 
returned  to  hi*  plan*.  Assyria  had  lost  both  strength  and  pres- 
tige.     It*  moat  important  dependency   Kahylon,  alwaj«  unruly, 

1  Jtr,    a***,      t'ndoulitcdlr    whet*   JerrmUh    wroie    down    Iftil    pfOBbfCT 

he  wa«  limiting  of  the  mvatioii  by  Neuuch*dr«**f«  ihcn  impending.     Hut 
.   loo    i  ihc  prophet**  fir»t  *peikii»t  (he  p*>xi^e  w**  the  Niythuui  ir- 
ruption, ind  ihr  flesi  ripdoa  CAMS  ka  GOloan  '"it 

■So  it  it  natural  tti  inl*rpr»c  lh»  (Mai&g  vcr.r  .i|  ihr  booh  (ZtOBu   :  ' 
•Zeph.  JM  i*  rviiicntly    diretted    »e;*in*i  J«u*»Jeuit  Ixit    the   nHS 
chapter  it  of  4  different  Icnui  and  mutt  be  ul  latei  dote. 

•  It  nur  DM  have  DOOM  to  an  actual  siege— see  WellhauKn  on  Nth  urn,  1  \ 

SH*Mm  itW  V*mrtrtimi  v.  p.  156 
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had  also  seized  its  opportunity.  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian 
viceroy,  elevated  himself  to  the  throne  and  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Medes.  The  alliance  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter  of  Cyaxares  to  the  crown  prince  Nebuchadrezzar.  A 
simultaneous  attack  was  made  upon  Assyria,  and  after  a  pro- 
longed siege  Nineveh  fell.  The  city  was  so  completely  de- 
stroyed that  its  location  was  for  many  centuries  forgotten.1 

The  feelings  with  which  the  people  in  Jerusalem  saw  this  trag- 
edy enacted  are  well  set  forth  by  the  prophet  Nahum.  We 
seem  to  read  the  words  of  an  eye-witness  in  this  vivid  descrip- 
tion— the  great  city  is  thrown  into  confusion  at  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  the  streets  are  filled  with  troops  mustering  for  de- 
fence ;  the  horses  gallop,  the  chariots  rattle  over  the  pavements, 
their  wheels  strike  fire  ;  the  foot-soldiers  with  their  red  shields 
man  the  walls.  But  all  is  in  vain.  The  defences  are  stormed, 
the  palace  is  plundered,  the  queen  herself  is  carried  away  in 
the  midst  of  her. attendants— dishevelled,  sobbing,  beating  their 
breasts  in  despair.  The  city  is  given  over  to  sack,  her  enor- 
mous treasures  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  The  old  lion 
who  plundered  all  the  world  for  his  cubs,  who  strangled  right 
and  left  for  his  lionesses — now  his  lair  is  invaded,  he  and  his 
cubs  are  slain.  The  mighty  city  is  destroyed,  the  multitudes 
that  boasted  in  her  strength  and  riches  have  flown  like  the  locusts 
which  lodge  in  the  hedges  in  swarms  at  night,  but  when  the  sun 
gets  warm  take  their  flight  and  leave  no  trace  behind.' 

There  is,  however,  more  here  than  the  natural  joy  of  the  Juda- 
ite  over  the  impending  destruction  of  the  great  oppressor.  The 
prophets  had  taken  pains  to  declare  that  Yahweh  moves  these 
great  nations  for  His  own  purposes.  And  these  purposes  must 
be  purposes  of  justice  which  His  Day  will  declare.  Isaiah  was 
sure  that  when  the  Assyrian  had  accomplished  the  commission 
of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  he  in  turn  would  receive  his  reward. 
Isaiah  was  at  last  vindicated.     Assyria  had  long  served  as  the 

'The  exact  date  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh  is  not  yet  ascertained.  The  years 
607  and  606  B.C.,  both  have  their  advocates.  Cf.  the  paper  by  Johnston  in 
the  Journal  of  Ike  American  Oriental  Satiety,  xxii.,  2,  p.  20  ff. 

1  Nahom  2  and  3.  The  text  is  uncertain  in  places,  but  the  general  sense 
is  plain ;  cf.  Nowack  in  the  Handkommentar,  and  Wellhausen  in  the  Skisten 
mnd  Vtrarbeitm.  A  free  rendering  of  the  book  is  given  by  Duff,  Old  Tes* 
tmmtut  Theology,  II,  pp.  31-35. 
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in  Yah  werTs  hand,  but  now  the  instrument  waa  it&clf  pan- 

So  we  must  understand  Nahurn's  opening  sentences ; 
Yahwefa  is  a  \<  Jot  s  and  rrenglng  God     I  le  medftana  ven- 
geance on   His  enemies,  and   He  plots  ftflilM   His  ad\eriar*ea. 
Yahweh  i<  patient  and  of  great  strength,  but  He  will  noi 
onpunbrnd.   in  mm  rod  whirlwind  is  Mis  pith.,  and  tlie  < 
arc  the  dust  of  His  feet  "  ' 

The  God  "I  History  ia  showing  Himself  to  be  a  just  God — 
ilik  is  the  ontnrtcdon  of  the  |>ri « j iUf -i i *  school.  And  we  un  see 
how  the  dominant  party  in  Jerusalem  under  Joftiflll  would  draw  a 
■  iMi'ltiKiuii  favourable  lo  their  policy.  It  was  shortly  after  tltc 
tfrc.it  reform  (we  may  lUppoae)  when  the*c  RMMOgOf  I  ame,  giving 
assurance  of  the  downfall  of  Nineveh.  The  people  ci  Ifahwefl 
had  been  spared  by  the  Scythians;  now  they  were  to  tCC  tin- 
end  of  Asswia.  What  more  evident  than  that  their  God  was 
rattling  on  iheir  olwervance  of  His  ciumnands  as  lab)  down  in 
the  Hook  of  Instruction  !  Jeremiah,  indeed.  was  of  another 
opinion.  He  set  small  store  by  the  |>coj»lc*'h  obedience,  and  ap- 
parently saw  nothing  hopeful  in  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  He  still 
harped  upon  justice  and  righteousness,  forbade  oppression  and 
fraud,  hinted  or  asserted  that  Judah  was  worse  than  the  aistcr 
kingdom  whose  sins  had  been  so  signally  punished  a  hundred 
year*  before.  He  even  went  m>  lar  as  to  rebuke  the  people's 
trust  in  the  Temple,  and  declared  that  Yahwch  would  be  as 
ready  to  destroy  this  dwelling  place  as  he  had  been  to  destroy 
the  older  temple  m  Shiloh — whose  ruing  near  the  great  north 
road  might  9*1  ill  Xtc  seen  by  the  CUrtoUl  ti  avcllct.' 

In  all  this,  the  pessimistic  preacher  secmr.  to  have  stood  alone. 
His  nearest  friends  were  out  of  patience  with  him,  so  that  Yah 
wrh  warnril  him  (if  the  nun  )i  uatimis  nf  ln>  nw  n  family.  To  all 
appearance  his  clan  had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  by  treat  beff 
and  violence.  Doubtlew  it  seemed  too  bad  tii.-it  .hut  ali  that 
had  been  done  to  meet  the  will  of  Yahweh  this  Cassandra-volca 
would  not  be  n,uict,  There  was  consolation  in  the  thought  that 
Ifcil  wtM  the  only  one — a  chorus  of  prophet*  applauded  king  and 
people,  and  pronounced  that  all  was  going  well.     The  maw  of 

'Nahuni.  !»■». 

1  Jer.  ;*-'*.      It  is  difficult  tu  fm  the  ciact  dale  o(  these  carKoi  chapter!  o\ 

Jeremiah,  hut  this   rti*rourxe  must  have  been  prnnniinrrd  at  a  time  when  the 
people  had  special  occasion  to  (eel  confidence  in  tlieir  lanctu&ry. 
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the  people  were  of  the  opinion  that  Yahweh  was  again  smiling 
upon  them.  It  was  natural  that  Josiah  himself  should  share  their 
view,  and  it  is  not  difficult  on  this  theory  to  account  for  the  act 
by  which  he  lost  his  life. 

When  the  fall  of  Nineveh  was  seen  to  be  near  at  hand  a  new- 
old  world-power  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Egypt  had  been  un- 
der the  rule  of  Assyria  and  had  had  a  period  of  division  and 
weakness.  But  a  new  dynasty  had  asserted  itself,  its  founder  be- 
ing Psammetich  I.,  a  Libyan  soldier  who  saw  the  capabilities  of 
Greek  mercenaries,  with  whose  help  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  country.1  His  own  exploits  were  confined  to  his  proper  ter- 
ritory and  he  was  even  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  keep 
the  Scythians  from  invading  the  country.  But  his  son  Necho, 
who  came  next  to  the  throne,  was  more  fortunate,  or  more  am- 
bitious. In  fact,  it  was  inevitable  that  an  Egyptian  King  when 
once  secure  of  his  i>osition  should  inherit  traditions  of  Asiatic 
conquest.  The  moment  seemed  favourable  for  extending  the 
power  of  Egypt  over  Syria — Syria  which  had  so  often  been  under 
Egyptian  suzerainty.  Assyria  was  moribund ;  its  estate  was  about 
to  be  divided.  Necho  did  not  know — and  if  he  had  known 
might  not  have  cared — that  Babylon  claimed  the  southern  and 
western  provinces,  allowing  Media  to  possess  the  north  and  east. 

Possession  would  be  a  strong  point  in  Necho's  favour.  In  the 
year  608  b.  o,  therefore,  he  marched  into  Palestine  on  the  way  to 
secure  for  himself  all  Syria  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Josiah  opposed 
him  and  was  killed.  The  Hebrew  account  says  that  the  bat- 
tle took  place  at  Megiddo  in  the  Great  Plain.  This  was  out- 
side Josiah's  proper  territory,  and  if  the  account  is  accurate  we 
must  suppose  that  Josiah  was  called  into  service  with  other 
princes  of  the  region  by  the  Assyrian  governor.  Even  then  it 
would  have  been  better  to  choose  more  defensible  ground  farther 
south.1  The  difficulty  is  met  if  we  suppose  the  Hebrew  writer 
to  have  confused  Megiddo  with  some  other  name.  Such  a  name 
is  suggested  by  Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  Necho  as  defeating  the 
Syrians  at  Magdolos.      A  Migdal,  near  the  coast,  which  would 

1  His  father  had  been  governor  ol  one  of  the  districts  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  then  divided.  On  this  (the  twenty-sixth)  Egyptian  dynasty,  see 
Wiedemann,  Geschichte  des  A/ten  Aegypiens  (1891),  p.  171  ff. 

1  If  Necho  (as  some  suppose),  came  by  ship  to  Accho,  he  would  hardly 
inarch  by  way  of  Megiddo  to  reach  northern  Syria. 
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mc«t  ill  Lhereqalnnaeos,  \i  be  Lted  by  the  hook  or  Joshua  in  the 
territory  of  Judah  not  fai  from  Ihe  Philistine  bolder/ 

Jostah's  motive  for  the  ttttck  El  t«      Wc  may  suppose 

that  he  was  loyal  to  the  Assyrian  Kmpirc  and  thought  it  his  duty 

to  defend  it.  In  view  of  tin.*  minMrin  harr»'  1  <>\  dm-ign  nation* 
held  by  the  national  party  in  Jcmvilem  this  is  hardly  p-robakilc- 
Thc  alternate  theory  ha:;  much  tO  recommend  it — that  Jotiob  felt 
virtually  nnU-p.-n  Inn  of  \v»vrM  and  had  no  mind  to  lw  brought 
uinlri  the  i  octroi  "i"  E  •,>  i>t.  Strongly  under  the  influence  of  ike 
Bonk  of  ln.%truction,  and  persuaded  that  he  had  carried  out  its 
directions,  he  looked  for  the  favour  of  Ylhweh,  and  thought  this 
favour  must  follow  him  in  any  encounter  with  the  e&emla  of 
Judah.  He  may  have  gone  farther  in  his  confidence  and  ainbi* 
tion.  Traditions  of  IJavid'sgrijat  empire  would  natur.dly  .uoM-e 
in  him  a  desire  to  restore  the  ancestral  glories  of  his  house 

lew  instances  in  history  are  belter  calculated  to  enforce  the 
I«*on  that  »i  kI's  thoughts  an;  nut  our  thought*,  nor  His  ways 
man's  ways.  When  the  two  armits  met,  Josinh  was  si  a  in  by  tlie 
lichen — in  the  preliminary  Nkiiuiish.  it  would  aeon — and  his 
officers  brought  the  body  to  Jerusalem,  where  it  was  placed 
sepulchre  which  he  himself  had  prejiared.'  The  grief  of  the  peo- 
ple was  iuti-nst.\  ami  to  all  apjiearance*  universal.  Whatever  the 
limitations  of  the  king  may  have  been,  his  righteousness  and  de- 
votion had  won  the  respect  of  all.  Three  hundred  yean;  later  his 
death  was  the  subject  of  folk-song**  The  mourning  vu  unabated 
some  months  after  the  wd  event,  as  we  learn  from  Jcicmiuri.* 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  Josiah  was  a  just  ruler,  for 
the  prophet  COudSJII  hl»  conduct  with  that  of  Jehoiakim  :  "  Hid 
not  thy  father  eat  and  drink  and  act  justly  a\u\  rightly?  Then 
it  went  well  with  him.  He  judged  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the 
needy— then  it  was  well.     Is  not  thil  to  know  me?  saith  Yah- 


1  Josh,  15",  wh*re  the  name  U  given  ns  Mlgdal-gftd  t  ho  trir^m^M  n\ 
Herodotus  is  loumt  in    II.  159.     Winckler'*  lMicmunt  (Gtuhnktt  h'  I 

l6j  f.)  i->  LOiivinciug.  J.utJau  {Die  PkiSnitier  p  14)  IocjEci  thfi  battle  *t 
Slrtio's  Tuwer,  the  iitc  of  the  New  TtfUaent  Cc**rex.  on  the  OOMt 

"2  Kings.  2j»  '. 

•  The  Chronicler  must  hnvc  wrnif  ground  (or  hi*  MMTttOII  th»t  *Mhr  tinf- 
iiig  men  and  sinking  MOMS  havo  ipolccn  o(  Joftiah  in  their  .  Igifl  Op  |i  Ui# 
preicfiL  lime  w  \2  Chr.  35  "). 

*  "  Weep  not  lor  the  dead,  neither  bemoan  him  |  but  weep  \»tr  fur  him 
thstf  goeth  iwir  "— Jehmha*  [|  meant  (Jin.  22  "'•  '♦) 
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web."  Such  language  from  the  sternest  moralist  of  the  time  is 
high  praise.  It  is  made  more  emphatic  by  the  fact  that  Jeremiah 
never  speaks  with  approval  of  the  great  religious  reform  on  which 
Josiah  laid  so  much  stress. 

The  rash  act  of  Josiah,  and  his  consequent  death,  brought 
his  kingdom  into  the  vicissitudes  of  external  politics.  Pharaoh 
Necho,  it  would  seem,  was  willing,  for  the  time  being,  to  leave 
Judah  in  quiet  while  he  was  securing  more  remote  districts. 
Now  that  Josiah  had  forced  the  issue,  notice  must  be  taken  of 
the  succession.  During  the  next  few  years  the  struggle  between 
Egypt  and  Babylon  repeated  the  struggle  of  a  century  earlier  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Assyria,  and  Judah  was  a  mere  counter  in  the 
game,  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The  people's  misery  was  in- 
creased, not  only  by  the  heavy  tribute  exacted  by  whichever 
master  held  the  power,  but  by  internal  discord  and  by  the  vac- 
illating policy  of  their  kings.  These  kings  also  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  their  personal  character.  Two  of  them  reigned  so 
short  a  time  as  to  make  no  impression.  Of  the  other  two,  one 
was  a  selfish  and  luxurious  despot,  the  other  a  man  of  no 
strength  of  character — a  mere  figure-head  in  the  court,  alto- 
gether subservient  to  his  corrupt  and  short-sighted  officers. 

On  the  death  of  Josiah  (b.c.  60S)  the  popular  choice  fell  upon 
his  second  son,  Shallum,  who  assumed  the  name  Jehoahaz  on 
ascending  the  throne.  What  principles  were  involved,  or  what 
was  the  motive  for  passing  over  the  older  son,  is  not  told.  We 
may  conjecture  that  the  party  of  independence  was  able  to  put 
its  candidate  upon  the  throne.  The  Pharaoh,  however,  was  in 
actual  control  of  the  situation,  and  had  an  observant  eye  on  so 
important  a  fortress  as  Jerusalem.  In  his  progress  through  Syria 
he  seems  to  have  met  no  effective  opposition,  and  had  already 
reached  Ribla  on  the  Orontes.  Hither  he  summoned  the  newly 
elected  king.  An  attempt  to  evade  the  summons  would  have 
been  vain,  and  Jehoahaz  obeyed — only  to  be  thrown  into  chains 
by  the  angry  over-lord.  He  was  carried  away  to  Egypt,  and  his 
older  brother,  Eliakim,  was  put  on  the  throne.  Necho  changed 
his  name  to  Jehoiakim,  apparently  as  an  affirmation  that  it  was 
Yahweh  who  was  really  giving  Judah  into  the  hands  of  Egypt. 
The  victory  over  Josiah  was  interpreted  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  Judah's  God — just  as  Sennacherib,  at  an  earlier  time, 
claimed  the  help  of  Yahweh  as  his  justification  in  invading  Judah. 


z8a 
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In  the  furtlicr  excrowr  of  nil  sovereignty  ihc  Egyptian  laid  upon 
li  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  a  talent  o!  gold. 
is  Amount  Jehoiakun  collected  by  a  direct  tax.' 
All  that  we  know  ..if  Jrlm.ili.i/  in  that  hi>  sad  fate  imuraned 
both  Jeremiah  .mil  ESsekief.'  Jehoiakim  (607-597)  received 
more  attention,  but  not  more  favourable  attention,  from  Jere- 
miah. At  a  lime  when  his  kingdom  «as  impoverished  l>>  the 
exactions  of  Egypt)  he  was  possessed  by  the  royal  mania  for  build- 
ing. He  was:  more  concerned  to  vie  with  Ahab  in  the  beauty  of 
Ins  palate,  "  ptDfilfed  «i'li  Dfldar  and  palmed  with  vermiliiMi," 
tbtn  hi  m  to  follow  hi*  father's  example  in  ■darinJiteringjiBtkfei 
He  not  only  compelled  the  artisans  to  work  for  him  with-m 
wages,  but  he  set  the  example  of  idling  Justii  -e — En  no  other  way 
can  we  niilri-j.iiiil  the-  accusation  th«U  he  exploited  Jus  [>omiiuii 
for  gain,  and  that  hitt  eyes  were  fixed  only  on  shedding  innocent 
blood,  and  on  violent  r,  and  robbtry.1  TWa  mania  look<  like 
that  which  God  KOdittpon  the  victims  of  destruction;  aixl  so 
Jeremiah  regarded  it. 

The  K,nypti:in  predominance  in  Sjxfo  won  short-lived.  While 
the  Babylonians  and  Merit*  were  occupied  in  giving  Ninrveh  the 
finishing  stroke,  Pharaoh  \c<  ho  wu  able  to  accomplish  his  de- 
signs in  the  west.  The  various  districts  were  taken  in  possession, 
one  after  the  other,  until  the  Euphrates  was  reached.  Put  ihe 
Babylonians  were  not  inclined  to  relinquish  any  righto.  They 
thl  heirs  of  Nineveh,  except  so  far  as  they  were  bound  by 
the  agreement  made  with  the  Medes.  Nabojjolassar  regarded 
himself.  U  by  right  of  conquest,  over-lord,  not  only  of  Syria,  bat 
of  Egypt  itself.  The  actual  commander  of  the  forces  wan  Nebu- 
chadrezzar, a  prince  of  ability  in  more  than  one  direction.  The 
year  after  the  fall  of  Nineveh  he  met  the  Egyptian  army  at  ("ar- 
chemiah.  on  the  Euphrates,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  crushing 

'TBI  ium  wm^  ■  ticpr..p.tritonfliely  divide  tat  wren  the  iwn  metal*,  and 
we  ihould,  perhaps  re. id  t.-n  talrne.  of  mid,  witfa  QO«  rac*n«on  of  the 
(Irc^k  vcr»i»n.  The  paixagr  i»  <  King%,  t$  u.  Sec  Kittc!  in  fin  commcnlarv. 
The  name  Jclmmkiin  {YaIiwcli-ntAbti»Hek)  may  be  ■  dircU  aniwci  lu  the 
claim  madr  in  the  name  Jehonha*  (.Ynhweh-holdt-fmi. 

■■■-    u*,  1  Mk,  19H 

1  fer.  13 '  "  BoiM  *Hj;hl  ebingtH  in  t\\<:  t*«t  arc  nacehuirv.  for  which 
die  rc*»icr  may  coiimiI!  t\irniU*»  edition  in  1  Intuit'*  Satrtd Bwki  eflht  OU 
7f<tammt   iSo;t      GfeMbKCRt  find*  .Solomon  alluded  to  rather  than  Ahab 
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defeat.  The  date  (b.c.  605)  marks  one  of  the  turning  points  in 
the  world's  history.1  By  it  Babylon  established  its  claim  to  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Nebuchadrezzar  followed  up  his  success,  receiv- 
ing the  submission  of  the  Syrian  states  as  far  as  the  boundary  of 
Egypt.  He  marched  with  his  army  throughout  the  whole  terri- 
tory, but  when  about  to  enter  Egypt  he  received  news  of  his 
father's  death,  and  hastened  by  express  the  nearest  way  through 
the  desert  to  Babylon. 

The  whole  progress  from  Carchemish  to  Philistia  occupied  but 
a  few  months,  and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  so  rapid  a  conquest 
would  not  be  permanent.  The  Hebrew  historian  relates  sum- 
marily as  usual,  saying  only  that  in  Jchoiakim's  days  "Nebu- 
chadrezzar came  up  to  Babylon  and  Jehoiakim  became  his  serv- 
ant for  three  years,  then  he  turned  and  rebelled  against  him.'" 
From  a  verse  in  Ezekiel  it  has  been  supposed  that  Jehoiakim 
voluntarily  sent  an  embassy  to  vow  allegiance  to  Nebuchad- 
rezzar. He  was,  however,  indebted  to  the  Pharaoh  for  his 
crown  in  the  first  place  and  it  is  not  strange  that  his  secret 
preference  was  for  his  old  master.  The  rebellion  seems  not  to 
have  been  confined  to  Judah,  but  to  have  included  a  consider- 
able number  of  Syrian  states.  They  dej)ended  upon  Egypt, 
which  again  proved  to  be  a  broken  reed.  The  Hebrew  narrative 
is  again  so  brief  as  to  be  obscure:  "The  King  of  Egypt  came 
no  more  forth  from  his  land,  for  the  King  of  Babylon  had  taken, 
from  the  Wadi  of  Egypt  to  the  river  Euphrates,  all  that  belonged 
to  the  King  of  Egypt."* 

It  was  when  the  first  news  of  the  approach  of  the  Babylonians 
reached  Jerusalem  that  Jeremiah  renewed  his  warnings,  predict- 
ing that  Yahweh  was  about  to  destroy  His  city  and  Temple  as 
He  had  laid  Shiloh  waste.  To  the  hearers  this  seemed  to  be 
treason.  The  bold  prophet  was  arrested  by  the  priests  and 
prophets  and  brought  before  the  princes  for  judgment.  The 
princes  found  precedent  for  releasing  him,  in  the  case  of  Micah, 
who   had  uttered  a  similar  prophecy  but  had  been   spared    by 

1  The  battle  must  have  taken  place  very  early  in  the  year  ;  cf.  Winckler 
AlttestamentlUhe  Untersuchungen,  p.  83. 

1  2  Kings,  24  '.  The  chronological  difficulties  are  set  forth  by  Kittel  in  his 
commentary.  McCurdy  {History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  III,  p.  167) 
supposes  we  should  read  six  years  (or  the  three  of  the  text. 

1 2  Kings,  24 '. 
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He/ekuh.  Jrmuiah  »*s  therefore  released — he  bail  influential 
friends  as  wc  know — but  a  nun  named  Uriah  who  was  of  the 
way  ol  thinking  Ml  so  threatened  that  he  lied  to  Egypt 
Jehniakim's  influence  in  Kgypt  was  such  that  he  wa*  able  ro**nd 
for  the  offender  and  bring  him  lack  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  was 
executed.  The  incident  thruws  light  not  only  on  the  danger  in 
vhli  b  Jeremiah  was  from  this  time  on.  but  on  the  strength  of 
party  feeling  in  Jerusalem. 

The  disorder*  En  the  Svnan  states  were  so  marked  that  Ne 
hKTrWirWMT  established  his  head,  portal  at  Kihlah  on  theOronte* 
for  srvrr-il  yearv  Not  able  to  finish  the  guerilla  war  liy  a  single 
Mow  he  sent  detachments  of  his  army  where  the  need  was  most 
evident.  I  his  method  of  procedure  is  indicated  by  the  Hebrew 
author,  who  says  that  Nebiu hadrezrar  sent  against  Jiuiah  n  hands 
uf  Chaldeans,  bauds  of  Aram,  bauds  of  Moab.  bands  of  Am 
i  i ..hi  "  l  'I"hc  bauds  of  Chaldeans  were  regular  Babylonian 
soldiers.  The  others  were  irregulars  enlisted  for  this  sort  of 
wsrnce.  The  Unlaw  in  doubtless  gave  the  king  much  trouble, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  employ  the  means  which  God  and  nature 
had  pal  into  bh  hands.  Although  not  himself  a  emel  or  vmdu 
tivrman.  it  seemed  to  hln  legitimate  thus  to  harry  reliels  into 
Ribmiaioo.  At  Li>t.  however,  he  was  able  to  appear  before 
Jerusalem  with  a  regular  army  —or  rather  the  army  had  already 
invested  the  rity  when  the  king  appeared.  Jehoiakim  mean- 
while had  died  and  so  HBCapwd  the  vengeance  he  had  merited. 
Hi*  son  Ichoiachia  was  recognised  as  king  by  the  Jerusalcmites. 
But  as  Egypt  made  no  move,  the  scarcely  crowned  monarch  saw 
the  ne<  csMly  of  Mineiidcr.  and  with  his  family  gave  himself  un- 
conditionally into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians. 

The  city  was  spared,  but  Jehoiacbin  was  carried  to  Babylon, 
where  lie  was  kept  in  prison — <>r  |«rhapa  «miy  under  guard — till 
the  accession  of  F.\  ilMerodat  h  in  the  year  561  n.o  Jeremiah 
uttered  a  brief  lament  over  the  fate  of  the  young  king.  Eeekiel 
also,  who  Mi  DIM  of  the  train  which  accompanied  him  to 
Babylonia,  describes  the  young  lion  that  was  taken  in  a  pit  and 
brought  in  a  ct^e  to  Babylon.1 

'  a  Kiritf*.  i.| '.     On  ilic  !ci  1  ill  dI    nine  Nelnichadreizar  had  hi>  head- 
quarter! •(  KiMah.  KC  Wfoekler  >n  Ktihmttkr.  t%n,i  AlUi  ffit  'p.  106 
"J«r.  II  ,*jo.  d  I   Ptk.   10"      It  hM  hwn  «ujjjr»«t#-d  that  J«boii 

'iid  hil  court  were  mildly  treated  in  order  lo  intimalc  thai  be  r> 
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Although  the  city  did  not  suffer  the  extremity  of  siege  at  this 
time,  Nebuchadrezzar  was  not  minded  to  let  it  go  unpunished. 
That  he  carried  away  the  palace  treasures  and  a  part  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Temple  is  what  we  might  expect.1  More  important 
for  history  was  the  forced  emigration  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Besides  the  members  of  the  court,  the  Babylonian  carried  away 
the  leading  men  of  the  city,  officials,  men-at-arms,  and  master- 
artisans.  His  idea  was  to  break  the  power  of  the  nation,  so  that 
it  would  not  again  rebel.  We  may  suppose  that  Egyptian  sym- 
pathisers were  especially  marked  for  this  punishment,  which  the 
king  thought  would  be  exemplary.  Or,  he  may  have  had  in 
mind  Assyrian  precedent,  as  we  saw  it  in  the  case  of  Samaria, 
only  he  hesitated  to  go  the  Assyrian  length.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  being  once  out  of  the 
way,  there  would  be  no  more  suggestion  of  revolt.  The  sequel 
shows  how  the  wisest  statesmen  may  miscalculate. 

The  impression  made  upon  faithful  Judaites  by  these  disorders, 
incursions,  and  triumph  of  the  Chaldeans,  is  reflected  in  the  little 
book  which  bears  the  name  of  Habakkuk.  The  author  is  known 
to  us  only  by  this  sigh  and  meditation  over  the  problems  of  his 
time.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  who  felt  that  Judah  had 
shown  herself  righteous  before  Yahweh  by  carrying  out  the  com- 
mands in  the  Book  of  Instruction.  But  this  righteousness  had 
not  obtained  the  approval  of  God,  or  the  prosperity  which  had 
been  promised.  Instead  of  peace  there  had  come  renewed  and 
more  cruel  warfare.  The  Chaldeans — a  hasty  and  violent  nation — 
are  going  through  the  earth  to  seize  what  is  not  theirs.  If  Yah- 
weh is  indeed  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity,  how  does 
this  comport  with  His  government  of  the  world?  As  things  are, 
we  see  confusion  and  trouble,  instead  of  the  peace  for  which  we 
had  hoped.  Nor  can  we  find  comfort  in  the  thought  that  this  is 
for  the  glory  of  Yahweh.  The  victor  rejoices  in  his  own  strength, 
and,  if  he  worships  at  all,  he  worships  his  own  weapons  as  divine. 
With  such  thoughts,  the  prophet  finds  refuge  in  prayer,  and  then 
receives  the  message  on  which — although  it  does  not  solve  the 

restored  in  case  Zedekiah's  conduct  was  not  satisfactory ;  so  Erbt,  Jeremia 
und  seine  zeil  (1902)  p.  23. 

1  All  the  golden  vessels  which  Solomon  had  made  are  specified  by  the 
Hebrew  author — 2  Kings,  24  '*.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  Temple  had  been  repeatedly  plundered  since  the  time  of  Solomon. 
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wuilil-|>i.i]i|rin — he  is  able  ti»  stay  hii  loot :  "  The  riphteooi 
shall  live  in  his  fidelity."  '    The  relation  ■!  <-'»'!  to  :ii--  Individ- 

ual  Micvrr  is  !»■«  < lOflUj  um.itlero!  cxpn  i.-n,  r 

The  ftm  dc  oration  took  pUi  c  In  die  year  507  n.  (..     It  »  an 

event  of  the  Krcnteit  KOpprttnOE  for  the  future  ot  the  chOHB  peo- 
ple. Efghi  thui..i.ii  iumi!.-.  oi  Camilla  Is  the  corapuastion  of  a 
Hebrew  writer.1  TUs  would  imply  a  train  of  flirty  t  hoi  Kami 
people.     These  were  settled   in    Babylonia  in  a  community  oi 

their    OWIl  I'hr  1    In  »|»<-   I  >i    .11    <vn  !\     rermti    held    f  i  11:11   t 

till  the  fill  of  Jerusalem,  Uy  this  timr  thry  h.nl  Ittgun  to  fit 
themselves  lu  the  situation,  ami  to  maintain  something  "f  their 
separata  lift  as  against  the  heathenism  tboul  them.  They  were 
reinforced  by  a  few  of  their  compatriots;  later,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  liegiu  that  life  of  sojourn  which  has  been  (he  life  of 
|n.i.i  -in  down  uj  the  prcucnt  day. 

The  untimely  death  of  Joi  iah,  the  success  of  Egypt  and  then 
the  Chaldean  invasion,  as  well  as  the  personal  character  of  Jehoia* 
kiiu,  must  have  undone  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  reform.  This 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  awe,  and  it  is 
confirmed  by  the  discourses  of  Jeremiah.  We  have  already  had 
Occasion  to  quota  from  this  remarkable  man,  but  we  uia>  DO* 
note  more  in  detail  the  experience  which  he  went  through.  The 
title  ol  weeping  prophet,  given  him  u  the  sup|>osed  author  of  the 
book  of  Lamentations,  mattes  :i  fake  Impression.  He  did  indeed 
weep,  OS  every  oricni.il  WOCpS,  in  time  of  calamity)  bul  fl  ■ 
be  wrong  to  picture  him  whining  or  sobbing,  or  bathed  in  tears. 
His  genera]  attitude  is  thnt  of  the  stern  Judge,  compelled  by 
truth  ,vm\  by  fidelity  \<<  conscience  to  denounce  the  smfofaesi 
ol  toe  people  whom  he  yet  loved.  His  courage  in  thus  Standing 
alone  against  the  men  ol  h:n  tunc.  pMiii.-v  Ins  own  COmparll 
himself  to  a  brazen  w.i.l  .md  .11  iimi  tnwer.  He  scemS  t9  haVC 
beta  ofa  ^muIc  and  affectionate  nature.  His  love  of  his  country 
Is  undoubted    the  best  evidence  is  thai  he  loathed  ber  shame, 

He  knew  ili. 11  it"  he  delivered  hi*  message  he  would  lw  iumi.i- 
dictcd,  scoffed  at,  abused  as  a  traitor.  The  prompting  of  his 
heart  wsj  to  ItaepaUeni  imi  (he  word  was  too  strong  Ibi  Mm  - 
ild  not  fori  >ear  So  he  went  on  speaking  the  message  as  it 
wa*  j;i*cn  him.  knowing  all  the  time  that  he  was  alienating  his 

'lli'v    7*       The  l.i-i  simpler  -A   ilw  l.-.-.k    items  to  belong  in  a IstST  tSsaS. 
*3  Kings,  J*'*,      The  leu   iliousunJ  wl  v.  u  IMB1I  to   bo  u  round   number. 
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friends,  angering  the  mob,  offending  the  rulers.  Privately  he 
exjMjstulated  with  his  God,  pleaded  with  Him,  wept  t>efore  Him, 
relieved  his  feelings  by  pouring  out  maledictions  upon  his  perse- 
cutors. And  his  only  consolation  was  a  renewed  call  to  duty 
with  the  assurance  that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come. 

What  we  find  surprising  in  Jeremiah's  long  career  is  the  uni- 
formity of  his  message.  For  Josiah  he  had  respect  and  even  af- 
fection. But  the  state  of  Judah  was  not  satisfactory  to  him  even 
in  the  exaltation  of  the  great  reform.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  time  of  the  reform  that  he  delivered  a  discourse  which  might 
be  taken  as  summing  up  his  message.  Speaking  to  Judah  in  the 
name  of  Yahweh,  he  says  : 

"  I  remember  the  love  of  thy  youth,  the  affection  of  thy  honey- 
moon, thy  following  me  into  the  desert.  .  .  .  What  fault 
did  your  fathers  find  in  me  that  they  deserted  me  and  followed 
after  nothingness,  and  themselves  became  vain?  ...  I 
brought  you  into  the  garden-land  to  eat  its  fruit  and  its  produce, 
but  you  defiled  my  land  and  made  my  heritage  an  abomination. 
The  priests  do  not  say  :  Where  is  Yahweh  ?  Those  whose  busi- 
ness is  instruction,  do  not  know  me.  The  shepherds  of  the  peo- 
pie  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  prophets  prophesy  by  Baal 
and  walk  after  what  does  not  help.  .  .  .  Go  to  the  shores  of 
Cyprus  and  look,  and  send  to  Kedar  and  inquire  carefully  whether 
the  like  of  this  has  taken  place — has  any  nation  exchanged  its 
god  for  another?  But  my  people  has  exchanged  its  Glory  for 
that  which  does  not  help."  l 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  Jeremiah  has  adopted  the  parable  of  Hosea. 
Judah  is  Yahweh's  wife.  She  was  faithful  in  the  first  flush  of 
youthful  affection,  but  now  she  has  deserted  Him,  running  after 
the  Baals.  The  conclusion  of  the  discourse  points  out  that  a 
woman  who  is  married  to  another  may  not  return  to  her  first  hus- 
band. Hence  the  prophet  argues  that  Judah  is  for  ever  taboo  to 
her  covenant  Lord,  and  repentance  is  vain.  The  repentance  he 
has  in  mind  is  probably  the  ebullition  of  feeling  in  the  reform 
movement.  In  a  discourse  which  borrows  the  language  of  Deu- 
teronomy he  emphasised  the  covenant  made  with  the  fathers  when 
they  came  out  of  Egypt,  but  only  to  point  out  that  the  covenant 
had  been  broken  and  that  the  outlook  was  hopeless:  "Can 
prayers  or  sacrificial  flesh  take  away  thine  evil,  or  canst  thou  thus 
1  Jer.  2  Ml,  cf.  31-*,  which  seems  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  same  diKourse, 
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be  delivered  ?"  *     The  rhetorical  question   is  an  vmphaft    nega- 
tive.    The  prophet  would   have  it  otherwise.      He  trie*  to  inter- 
cede fot  \m  people   >  [liouiih  to  a\k  that  thcli  repentance  may  be 
accepted,      lint  he  ix  forbidden  to  pray  for   them.  Hid  t<>i 
though  the  imosL  clfcvMll   lotfin  of  past   times  i  Moses  and 

Sm  \r\)  wctc  lu  SppCtt  on  behalf  of  the  people,  .ill  would  be  in 
vain.      The  car  of  Ylhwcb  is  closed. 

The  prophet's  miDd  leeOi  to  have  dwelt  much  on  the  burden 

of  guilt  Inherited  | the  past.     Therinaol  Man.^rh  ;md  Mis 

time — how  ..mid  present  well-doing  .Hone  for  these?  On  ac- 
count of  these  alone  Yahwch  must  punish,  and  to  them  was  added 
the  I  liitual  craving  of  the  people  for  the  old  £od*.  Kven  in  their 
iiiuiiu  uicaMirci  thtry  were  making  tlie  old  mlatakc  of  supposing 
that  Yahwch  was  concerned  chiefly  about  ritual.  Scornfully  lie 
Inquire!  ooncernEDg  the  new  enrichments  of  the  service :  ••  Whjf 

t&CBDJI  ItoMi   Shrlu   GOtOO    bcft)R!    IUC   8lld  SWrrI    CWG    ffOID 

far  country?  Your  burnt  offerings  are  not  accepted,  nor  arc 
your  Bacrifr  ex  well  pleasing  to  me  "  So  far  as  Yahwch  cares, 
they  in.iy  put  their  burnt  offerings  and  their  sacrifices  together 
and  cat  then  themselves;  ami  He  roundly  declares;  "  I  s\>oVc 
not  witii  your  fathers,  nor  did  I  command  them  Ko  respect  to 
burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  the  day  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt .  but  this  (fling  I  commanded  them:  Hearken  to 
my  voice  and  I  will  be  your  God  and  you  shall  be  my  people."  ■ 
To  hearken  to  the  voice  of  Yaliweh  is  to  i/c  right.  Jeremiah  is 
quite  clear  at  to  what  is  meant.  Objurgating  the  false  oonflcfali  a 
in  the  Temple,  as  was  noted  above,  he  adds.  "  If  you  practise 
justice  between  man  and  uuui,  ifyou  do  not  Oppress  the  Client, 
the  totherlrw,  the  widow,  if  you  do  not  shed  innocent  blood  in 
this  plate,  or  go  after  other  gods  to  do  evil — then  I  will  make 
you  dwell  in  this  place." '     Properly  Bpeakingj  ritual  has  no 

pUce  at  all  In  this  list  of  requirement*. 

The  recrudescence  of  the  old   abuses  under  Jehoiakim,  to- 

lJcr    II  IJ     emended  trie. 

* It\if .  Tnt.     The  niSMpsTiUM.  »nh  aclnracM  which  none  wn  mw- 
take,  that  Jrrrinmh  lOMWaatUag  ol  lay  flirted*  given  1  •vitica]  )VfllUtSn&< 
On   curifireftcf.  610.  7".      Th*  uHii-i-n    EQ   IBCCMC  quottd    »ln.vr   indicate* 
thut    it    !|   BMDatHjpg  rww    10    tlic    Temple   ftcrvicv.        I'rob&bly    Babyl 
in  ll  unite  isuv  Ix  itoicil  licic. 

•  Ibid .  "*"'.  The  verses  immediately  lullow  the  one  which  describe*  il.c 
false  confidence. 
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gether  with  the  personal  character  of  that  monarch,  only  made 
the  prospect  darker.  It  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  this  king  that 
Jeremiah  was  pressed  inspirit  to  give  a  solemn  testimony.  He 
was  prevented  from  going  to  the  Temple  for  some  ritual  reason. 
But  it  was  a  fast  day,  when  the  people  would  come  to  worship  in 
large  numbers.  He  therefore  had  his  friend  Baruch  write  down 
at  his  dictation  an  epitome  of  his  discourses  and  read  it  before 
the  multitude.  His  object  was,  no  doubt,  to  show  the  consist- 
ency of  his  message.  For  twenty  years  this  was  what  he  had 
declared  to  the  people.  So  far  forth  he  was  defending  his  own 
call — for  consistency  is  one  mark  of  fidelity.  But  the  incident 
only  accentuated  the  opposition  of  the  prophet  to  the  leaders. 
While  the  book  was  a-reading,  one  of  the  king's  officers  brought 
intelligence  of  it  to  the  royal  council  then  in  session.  Perhaps 
they  were  even  then  deliberating  on  the  alliance  against  Nebu- 
chadrezzar. They  sent  a  messenger  and  brought  Baruch  before 
them  and  had  him  read  the  book.  Assuring  themselves  that  it 
was  the  genuine  dictation  of  Jeremiah,  they  advised  Baruch  to 
seek  a  place  of  concealment.  At  the  same  time  they  took  pos- 
session of  the  book  and  brought  it  to  the  king.  One  of  them 
began  to  read  it  aloud,  but  no  more  than  three  or  four  pages 
were  read  l>efore  the  king  became  angry,  cut  the  roll  to  pieces 
and  threw  it  into  the  brazier  burning  before  him.1  He  also  or- 
dered the  arrest  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  but  they  could  not  be 
found.  At  the  command  of  Yahweh,  however,  the  contents  of 
the  roll  were  recorded  on  another  roll  with  additions  from  the 
recollection  of  the  prophet. 

The  roll  thus  rewritten  probably  became  the  nucleus  of  our 
present  book  of  Jeremiah.  The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  bear 
the  marks  of  such  composition.  In  them  we  seem  to  hear  the 
author's  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  He  tells  us  how  he  heard  the 
voice  of  Yahweh  commanding  him  to  preach  ;  how  at  this  time 
he  foresaw  calamity  coming  upon  his  people;  how  he  would 
have  refused  on  account  of  his  youth  ;  how  he  has  been  faithful 
in  delivering  the  message.  At  times  he  records  for  us  the  strug- 
gle which  went  on  between  his  natural  inclination  and  the  over- 
powering Word  of  Yahweh.1     All  this  was  calculated  to  impress 

1  Jer.  36.     The  material  must  have  been  papyrus,  otherwise  an  intolerable 
smoke  would  have  resulted. 
•Jer.  i»  6"   11  »*   i8"B. 
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the  reader,  or  hearer,  with  Hit  fccuuiuciicyi  of  the  call,  and  with 
the  fidelity  of  the  one  irho  received  it. 
in  tpttaol  the  Datura  of  the  menage  there  was *uli  apoanbdity 

thai  i  Ik-  fin. i  1  dOOIU  ;iii;  III  mil  be  JIW  nil  it  i-vci  uiiuu  ■*  iVnlumr 
the  home  Oi  Jmiah  will  listen  lo  all  the  c*vil  1  am  planning  to  & 
llK'iii,  ■.')  :;-  !o  Iiitn  lr«itii  llicit  oil  w:iy       then   I  will  forgive  their 

Iniquity  and  theirsin."  Yahweh  is  nor  so  bonmd  by  Mi*  pur- 
poses tliat  He  cannot  change.  The  potter  who  finds  the  vcsnel  lie 
is  making  not  shaped  to  Us  muni,  can  (.Tii-ili  the  clav  together 
ami  mould  it  Into  a  different  form,  so  Yahweli  has  power  and 
freedom.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hone — but  the  liuj>e  wliiih 
han^H  onto  the  last  bftttl]  «>'  the  dying  man  its  a  very  slender  hot* 
indeed.1  Certainly  if  the  sinfulness  continues,  the  punishment  is 
sure. 

I'hc  king  who  burned  the  book  without  even  bearing  ft  wasuot 
likely  to  be  deterred  from  any  step  on  which  he  had  set  hi*  heart. 
Ami  we  may  suppose  thai  the  Incident  was  n  turning-point  in 
Lah'a  own  feeling.  He  became  convinced  that  the  evil 
wi  ii K!  •  rrtainl)  i  oi  1 1  I  wo  this  time  on  lie  had  thecalmm  of 
a  nun  who  knows  the  worst.  The  testimony  was  kept  up,  that  the 
people  might  be  without  cat  use.  And  we  must  leiiieinbct  that  a 
different  school  of  prophets  was  singing  in  another  Key.  [*h<  re 
were  plenty  of  these  to  assure  the  jwople  that  they  should  not  see 
sword  or  femtnc  Theii  activity  was  s  challenge  to  Jeremiah. 
Hi  silence  might  lie  construed  as  giving  assent  to  tfaeSl 
hor«s.  The  sharpness  of  the  issue  was  not  moderated  even  to  the 
end,  when  lennol&h  had  the  i""1'  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  pre- 
diction verified  in  the  destruction  Of  Ins  counti>. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Dcutcronomistic  school  con- 
tinued tli"if  literary  work  after  the  finding  of  the  now  famous  book 
in  the  Temple.  We  have  no  reason  li>  suppose  that  they  arete 
inactive  during  the  reign  of  Jchoiakirn.     The  more  discouraging 

external  clrconvttncea  seemed  to  be,  the  more  tenaciously  they 

would  hold  on  to  their  own  iwint  of  view.  They  therefore  su]>- 
plcmcntcd  the  book  which  was  now  their  favorite  itudy.  by  in- 
serting further  commandments  and  !v  expanding  the  hortatory 
pactions.  As  Yahweh  seemed  about  to  dtsrrt  !ii«  people,  the 
rri  oid  u(  earlier  bleating!   became    more  pret  iuux.      Tiijn  author 

I   ii.ttr  iS  ithc  potter)  i*  designed  t-..  indicate  Yahwclt**  right  ly  change 
Mi*  pUn  According  to  circumatanccK 
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of  this  school  we  may  attribute  the  poem  now  included  in  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  and  called  the  Song  of  Moses.1  The  com- 
position puts  into  rhythmical  form  the  prophetic  rebuke  of  Israel. 
Yahweh,  the  Most  High,  chose  Israel  as  His  possession  ;  He  led 
the  |>eople  in  the  wilderness,  and  brought  them  into  the  land  of 
milk  and  honey.  But  Israel  grew  prosperous  and  rebellious — re- 
jected its  God  for  others,  and  so  aroused  His  jealousy.  Hence 
His  threat  of  visitation.  But  the  punishment  will  show  them  that 
the  false  gods  cannot  save.  So,  when  they  cry  to  Him,  He  will 
hear  and  save,  and  destroy  their  enemies.  With  such  hopes  of  a 
speedy  sentence  upon  the  oppressive  Chaldeans,  faithful  men  nour- 
ished their  hearts  in  this  time  of  trouble. 

Jeremiah  carried  on  his  campaign  of  protest  in  the  last  year  of 
Jehoiakim  by  an  object  lesson.  When  the  Chaldean  army  in- 
vaded the  land,  the  country  people  took  refuge  behind  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  Among  them  came  the  clan  of  Rechabites,  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  in  connection  with  Jehu.' 
Jeremiah  took  note  of  their  presence,  and  one  day  brought  them 
to  the  Temple,  and  set  wine  before  them.  They  refused  to  drink, 
and  gave  as  a  reason  the  vow  of  their  ancestor,  Jonadab  ben 
Rechab.  This  vow  bound  them  to  Israel's  ancient  mode  of  life 
in  the  desert— they  were  not  to  drink  wine,  or  to  build  houses,  or 
to  plant  fields  or  vineyards.  This  they  had  faithfully  observed, 
and  no  pressure  was  strong  enough  to  make  them  disobey.  This 
fidelity  of  theirs  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  conduct  of  Judah. 
They  were  faithful  to  a  mere  human  injunction  ;  Judah  had  re- 
fused to  keep  a  solemn  covenant  with  Yahweh. 

It  was  not  without  abundant  monition,  therefore,  that  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  saw  their  fate  approaching.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  the  prophet's  expectation  was  not  fulfilled  by  the  event. 
Jehoiakim  died  in  his  bed  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings — whereas  Jeremiah  had  declared  that  his  unburied  carcass 
should  be  fought  over  by  the  dogs.  But  this  is  a  mere  matter  of 
detail.  For  the  young  Jehoiachin  and  the  queen-mother,  Jere- 
miah had  a  dirge  lamenting  the  loss  of  the  flock,  scarcely  com- 
mitted to  them  before  they  were  carried  into  captivity.1 

1  Deut.  32.  The  text  is  corrected  in  places  by  the  commentaries. 
1  Above,  p.  191.  The  account  of  the  incident  is  contained  in  Jer.  35. 
•Jer.  13  l>_".  The  parable  of  the  spoiled  girdle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
same  chapter  may  belong  in  the  same  period. 
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Nebuchadreizar  appointed  Jehoiachm's  tmcle— Mattani.ih 
the  third  son  of  Jos:   h    to  i  OfflM  DO  the  throne — changing  his  n .-.. 
t<i  Zadctfahj  tik  Ju.\tut  of  Yahwh.    Whether  this  expresses  Nch> 
uchadrexxar's  claim  to  l>c  the  executor  of  tliat  justice  U|>on  the 
unfortunate  jehoiactun  cannot  now  be  made  out.     The  ptOpttj 
might  have  90  interpreted  it  with  profit  to  themselves.     N'ebu- 
chadrc/^ar  expected   his   "  blood-letting"    to   have  a  sobering 
and  regenerating  effect  on  the  body  politic.     The  result  was  the 
•K1CI  opposite  of  the  expectation 

Nor  is  this  hard  to  account  for.  The  jieople  had  for  a  long 
time  been  threatened  with  a  judgment  froni  Yahweh.  Those 
who  remained  I»eliind  in  Jerusalem  felt  that  the  judgment  had 
now  fallen,  and  it  had  nor  been  BJ  luil  ;is  they  had  expected* 
Whether  Isaiah*  t  iloctrinc  of  the  Remnant  had  been  widely 
adopted  or  not.it  was  now  virtually  applied.  The  prophetic 
preaching  always  assumed  that  those  who  should  repent  would  lie 
spared — is  not  the  justice  of  God  pledged  not  to  destroy  the  right* 
Cons  with  the  wicked?  Nothing  was  ea-.ier  than  tO  ar^ue  that 
it  those  who  re|>ent  are  to  be  spared,  then  th<>  e  w  i>>  are  actually 
•pared  arc  the  ones  who  have  rcjicnted.  The  dreg*  of  the  pea* 
plc,  left  behind  in  Jerusalem,  told  this  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls :  "We  have  been  spared  l.y  \ahwch,  tliercfore  we  are 
righteous  in  His  sight."  Then  there  waa  the  excitement  of  the 
new  situation.  The  leading  men  had  been  tarried  away,  but 
the  framework  of  the  government  remained  \  new  king  was  on 
the  throne,  and  his  court  must  not  lack  in  title*  and  dignities. 
We  can  imagine  the  scramble  for  offices  with  liigh-soundii;^ 
titles.  The  aclf-aufncicncy  of  fxmr'ms  and  their  self-confidence 
is  proverbial.  The  new  king  was  a  good-natured  but  nerveless 
man.  His  courtiers  were  ignorant,  arrogant,  intolerant,  over- 
bcarine,  in  their  conduct  toward  their  monarch. 

The  people  at  large  were  intoxicated  with  joy  at  their  es- 
cape, and  at  tlieir  new  importance.  The  exile*  had  Wn  obliged 
to  dispose  of  their  property  00  Rich  terms  .is  they  could  make. 
the  purchasers  or  usurper:;  felt  that  they  had  great  bargains. 
They  were  now  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  of  the  nation. 
That  they  showed  the  pride  thai  j-oc.  V-forc  desttm  tion  is  evi- 
dent. Jeremiah  does  not  hesitate  to  give  his  opinion.  After 
the  deportation  he  saw  two  baskets  of  figs — the  one  varj  p>od, 
the  other  very  bod.     The  voice  of  Yah  wen  told   him  that   the 
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good  represented  the  exiles ;  the  bad  were  those  who  were  left 
behind.  Ezekiel  also  alludes  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
who  say  of  the  exiles :  ' '  They  are  far  from  the  land  of  Yahweh ; 
to  us  is  the  land  given  for  a  possession."  '  Upon  men  in  this 
frame  of  mind  exhortation  has  no  efTect. 

The  new  rulers  were  not  long  in  trying  their  hands  at  the  game 
of  politics.  Egypt  was  still  ready  to  promise  great  things.  The 
neighbours  of  Judah  were  tired  of  their  divisions,  and  they  began 
to  realise  that  they  were  oppressed  by  the  Babylonians.  Plans 
were  soon  agitated  for  a  common  effort  at  independence.  Am- 
bassadors from  Edom,  Moab,  Ammon,  Tyre,  and  Sidon  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  concert  measures.  Jeremiah  appeared  in  a  way 
which  we  should  call  sensational.  He  made  a  number  of  wooden 
yokes.  One  of  them  he  wore  himself;  the  others  he  carried  for 
the  foreign  ambassadors.  His  advice  was  given  in  words  as  well 
as  by  symbols,  to  the  effect  that  they  should  "  put  their  necks 
into  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon."  *  But  the  large  majority 
of  the  prophets  was  on  the  other  side.  They  confidently  declared 
that  within  two  years  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar had  carried  away  should  be  brought  back,  and  one  Han- 
aniah  in  an  ecstasy  snatched  the  yoke  from  Jeremiah's  neck 
and  broke  it,  with  the  exclamation  :  "Thus  saith  Yahweh:  So 
will  I  break  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Babylon  from  the  neck  of  all 
the  nations." 

Jeremiah  contented  himself  at  this  time  with  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  word  might  be  true — though  he  pointed  out  plainly  that 
the  analogies  of  prophetic  revelation  were  all  against  it.  It  was 
only  after  some  time  that  the  word  of  Yahweh  was  borne  in  upon 
him  so  that  he  could  make  a  positive  declaration.  This  he  did 
in  the  words :  "  Thus  saith  Yahweh  :  Thou  hast  broken  the  yoke 
of  wood,  but  I  will  make  a  yoke  of  iron.  I  will  put  a  yoke  of 
iron  on  the  necks  of  all  these  peoples  that  they  may  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon."  The  too  sanguine  Hananiah  received  also 
a  personal  message  to  the  effect  that  he  should  die  the  same  year, 
which  was  fulfilled. 

If  we  are  to  find  room  in  the  life  of  Zedekiah  for  the  visit  to 

1  Ezck.  1 1  u :  on  the  text,  Toy's  edition  in  Haupt's  series,  or  Giesebrecht 
in  the  I/andkcmrruntar.      Cf.  Jer.  24. 

1  Jer.  27  and  28.  The  account  is  not  from  Jeremiah  himself,  bat  seems  to 
rest  on  good  information. 
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Babylon  of  win  h  mention  ffl  made  toward  the  close  of  the  bool 
of  Jeremiah  '  it  must  l>e  about  this  time.     It  is  altogether   tit 
lhat  Nehm-hailrexxar  would  gel  IMWi  oi'thr  projected  alliaiue  and 

IUU.1J      .,11       7.UIUU      «A       MMIMt  *PU.     .I.1nl 1  1 


would  (.all  Zcdcki.ih  to  .u"*<.nini.  1*1  k  M.rcmcni  in  out  txx)k. 
however,  U  in  B  very  late  pawagc  aiul  we  cannot  l«  certain  ihat 
it   :-.   based  on   trustworthy   tradition.      That    Nebuchadrezzar's 

headquarters  were  at  Riblah  for  a  considerable  period  we  nave 
already  noted. 

The  exiles  in  Babylonia  entertained  similar  Illusions  to  those 
i-i  hi  .it  Jerusalem,  and  the  Idea  of  an  early  return  iras  impressed 
upon  them  by  their  prophet*.  There  seems  nothing  improbable 
therefore  in  the  account  of  Jeremiah's  letter  to  them,  called  out 
by  messages  from  Babylon  h'wiilr  t..  ihr-  prophet.  The  letter 
warns  ihr  csili..  .i-.nn>!  false  hope*  of  return  ;  seventy  y.u 
clajMC  Ijcforc  the  visitation  for  which  they  sighed.  The  period 
of  seventy  year*— whu-li  would  lH0H  U  least  two  generations  to 
prow  up — is  not  intended  to  keep  alive  the  ho|ies  of  1 1 1 » •  peopfaj 
but  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the  return  is  a  long  way  off.      It  is 

(;r<r...irV    lln'l«'li  >l  r    |h.l'    I  III'   J  .Onplr  ;<t  |;1|  >\    [  hfillvcl  VI'      I"     lllCircil 

cunutanceSyinalcehoreei  fortheiiMelves,  raise  up  children,  and  iee3t 

the  welfare  of  the  great  kingdom  into  which  they  have  now  been 
incorporated.1  We  know  alno  from  Etf kltl  thai  the  cm  lev  were 
unwilling  to  believe  in  the  coining  calamity  for  Jerusalem  and  we 
naturally  suppose  thai  tlicy  were  looking  for  an  early  return. 

In  cherishing  vain  hopes,  in  framing  vain  plot  .  the  \  >.*jrs  jKioed 
till  5S9  a.  c,  when  Nebuchadre/xar  was  obliged  to  send  an  army 
to  Palestine.  At  its  lirsL  appearance  be  bre  Jerusalem  1  spasm  of 
repentance  passed  over  the  people  I  '»d<-i  Handing  from  the  proph- 
et that  justice  and  kindness  would  obtain  the  favour  of  Yal 
they  looked  afaOUl  lor  some  of  the  duties  left  undone  which  they 
(night  still  perform.  In  the  Hook  of  Instruction  they  found  the 
ordinance,  contained  also  in  the  older  Hook  of  the  Covenant,' 
that  the  slave  of  Hebrew  birth  should  be  set  free  after  six  years' 
Ma  1 1<  < .    The  law  seems  always  to  have  been  *  counsel  o(  pciiec- 

'Jcr.  'i  *,  Ol  /ede-kiah'a  obligation  t.>  NebacKadreaaar  wchavcKstkid1! 
espltdi  statement  (ICeck.  ir1*):  compare  *Uo  ih<  tunc  prophet4! parable  <A 
the  eagle  and  the  cedar  branch  1 1 7 '  '"J, 

■Jcr.  jy.  I  hi  •  b*j  I  rial  ircsenl  torn  I  tpparently  of  comparatively 
lata  date. 

*  Ueut.  15"-";  Et.  11  '•*.    The  dofercneej  do  dm  hew  concern  ua. 
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tion.  All  the  more  would  it  be  a  proof  of  their  new  zeal  for 
obedience  to  Yahweh.  King  and  people  therefore  entered  into 
a  solemn  engagement-  According  to  an  ancient  ceremonial,  a 
calf  was  sacrificed  and  cut  in  halves.  By  walking  between  the 
pieces  the  engagers  imprecated  the  divine  vengeance  upon  them- 
selves in  case  they  should  violate  their  oath.1 

For  the  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  strenuous  effort  would  be 
rewarded.  Pharaoh  Hophra  (Apries)  marched  with  his  army 
into  Palestine  with  the  apparent  intention  of  defending  his  allies. 
The  Chaldean  army  therefore  temporarily  withdrew  from  Jeru- 
salem to  meet  the  threatened  attack.  The  Jerusalemites  con- 
cluded that  the  expected  deliverance  had  taken  place,  and  with 
indecent  haste  violated  their  oath  and  forced  the  just  liberated 
slaves  back  into  servitude.  It  is  needless  to  comment  on  the 
levity  and  lack  of  feeling  of  responsibility  shown  by  this  transac- 
tion.    No  wonder  that  Jeremiah  despaired  of  such  a  people. 

The  Pharaoh  was  again  a  vain  help.  Whether  he  was  defeated 
in  a  pitched  battle,  as  is  asserted  by  Josephus,'  or  whether  he  re- 
treated without  fighting,  as  is  implied  in  the  account  in  Jeremiah, 
cannot  certainly  be  made  out.  The  effect  upon  the  fortune  of 
Jerusalem  was  the  same,  for  in  a  short  time  the  Chaldean  army 
returned  and  a  formal  siege  of  the  city  was  begun.  This  lasted 
for  a  year  and  a  half,  during  which  the  city  was  closely  invested, 
and  the  battering-rains  were  kept  at  work.  The  besieged  de- 
fended themselves  with  courage  and  skill.  Otherwise  we  cannot 
account  for  the  length  of  time  they  held  out — weakened  as  they 
were  by  the  recent  deportation  of  the  flower  of  their  army.  They 
suffered  from  famine  and  pestilence,  and  probably  from  internal 
dissension  as  well.  The  traditions  preserved  for  us  in  the  book 
of  Jeremiah  probably  give  a  correct  picture  of  the  time,  and  we 
may,  therefore,  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  prophet  as  there  re- 
counted. 

When  the  siege  was  temporarily  raised  by  the  Chaldeans  Jere- 
miah attempted  to  go  to  his  own  village  of  Anathoth.  He  may 
have  thought  he  could  protect  his  little  property  by  being  on  the 
spot ;  as  a  non -combatant  he  would  be  spared  by  the  invaders; 

1  Jer.  34*-*1.  Note  especially  v."  and  compare  Gen.  I5**'8,  where  Yahweh 
and  Abraham  enter  into  covenant  by  a  similar  rite.  For  Babylonian  analo- 
gies cf.  Keitinsehrifte*  und  A  lies  Testament*,  p.  597. 

"Josephus,  Ant.%  X,  VII,  3 ;  Jer.  37  \ 
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possihly  he  reasoned  that  if  he  were  out  of  the  city  there  wonW  be 

.up-  innnih   (•■-,  I..  '. f.l  K ■:(   any   move  lie  mi  ;hl    II  ake  unulii    Ir 

looked  upon  «n:i  frjsph  ion.  lie  had  aroused  the  violent  Hatred 
of  the  national  party  by  opposing  their  plans  for  revolt.  For  a 
long  time  lie  had  been  regarded  SB  a  traitor  It  was  natural  that 
the  guard  should  apprehend  aim  at  the  city  ga(e  and  accuse  him 
Of  desertion  to  the  enemy. 

Those  who  I  of  him  were  prepared  to  make  treason 

odious,  anil  they  thrust  Mm  Into  the  rao*l  noi:,um<-  place  at  their 
command.  This  was  an  old  cistern,  the  floor  of  which  was  deep 
with  slime.  The  aeeouiit  <>f  hi*  ..•xpericiirrs  here  may  1>o  read  at 
length  in  the  Hililic.il  text.  After  lie-in;:  released  from  the  imme- 
diate danger  of  suffocation — this  was  on  the  intercession  of  a  slave 
ol  the  king  — he  was    kepi    in  t  prt-w.ul  till  of  the 

siege  The  king  would  have  set  him  at  liberty,  but  could  do  noth- 
ing against  the  will  of  the  nobles.      lie  even  sent  for  the  prophet 

secretly  and  a^ked  hi    m  rice      Jeremiah latently  urged  him 

EC  .'H  render  before  the  final  storm  and  wck  of  the  ■  ity.  Bot  this 
Zedeklah  could  not  get  himself  to  t\a. 

From  the  king's  fear  that  the  Judailcs  in  the  camp  of  Nebu- 
ohadreszai  mfghl  abass  Mm,  we  gather  thai  icon 
her  had  already  made  their  jicare  with  the  Babylonians.      Zede- 
kiah  was  but  a  shadow  king  over  a  desperate  hand  of  men.      His 
interviews   with    Jeremiah    always    had    the   same    term:; 
He  even  askrd  Jeremiah  t..  prevaricate  concerning  the  subject  of 
their  conversations.      At    last  the  end  came.     The  bread  in  the 
city  was  exhausted  about  the  lan  c  I  me  that   ;i   breach  was  made 
in  the  city  wall,      /edekiah,  at  the  head  of  the  few  soldi?: 
alive,  tried  to  cut  his  nay  through  the  enemy,  hoping  to  E*  spe 
down  the  Jericho  road.      In    the  wilderness  a  band  of  desperate 
men  might  l>c  able  to  maintain  themselves  even  against  the  I 
TO 

The  Chaldeans  were  too  expert  to  allow  anything  <>(  this  kind 
The  sortie  was  fortunate  in  that  the  king  eluded  the 
immediate  bestegem.  But  the  party  was  pursued  and  in  the 
Jordan  \alley  thc\  VCR)  01  cilakcn  and  upiuied  Ncbucliadt 
seems  to  have  remained  in  his  headquarters  at  Kiblah.  Hither 
the  Judaite  king  with  his  forlorn  tram  w«-h-  brought.  It  it 
aceroaly  a  matter  for  surprise  that  svhui  .    dcaJi  ■<  ■ 

with  them,      /edekiah's  sons  were  put  to  death  before  his  cyca, 
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and  he  himself  was  blinded  and  taken  to  Babylon,  where  he 
ended  his  days  in  prison.  A  large  number  of  his  officers  were 
executed. 

The  poor  king  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  weakness.  The 
city  over  which  he  was  nominal  ruler  was  more  to  blame.  It 
had  shown  itself  constantly  inconstant.  Seditious,  obstinate, 
and  lacking  in  good  faith,  it  had  provoked  the  utmost  severity  of 
the  conqueror.  It  was  given  over  to  sack.  The  Temple  was  plun- 
dered of  all  that  was  valuable  and  was  then  set  on  fire.  The 
houses  of  the  people  also  were  looted  and  burned.  It  seems  to 
have  been  the  king's  purpose  to  make  the  place  uninhabitable. 
A  miserable  remnant  of  people  had  survived  the  siege.  Such  as 
did  not  perish  in  the  sack  or  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner; 
were  carried  away  to  Babylonia.  Three  detachment  are  men- 
tioned in  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  amounting  to  four  thousand  six 
hundred  heads  of  families.1  Of  these  only  a  little  over  eight  hun- 
dred were  taken  at  the  fall  of  the  city.  Of  the  poorer  classes 
there  were  left  enough  to  prevent  thecountry's  reversion  to  jungle. 
The  district  was  made  part  of  the  Babylonian  province  and  a 
governor  was  appointed  with  his  seat  at  Mizpah — an  ancient 
sanctuary  not  far  from  Jerusalem. 

The  governor  appointed  was  one  Gedaliah,  a  Judaite  of  the 
Babylonian  party.  Jeremiah  was  given  his  choice  of  going  to 
Babylon  or  of  remaining  in  his  ruined  country.  He  chose  to 
remain.  In  the  circumstances  we  can  see  that  barbarism  was 
the  first  danger.  Gedaliah  caused  it  to  be  known  that  there  was 
to  be  a  settled  government,  and  attempted  to  organise  his  ad- 
ministration. Fugitives  began  to  return,  and  some  of  the  guerilla 
bands  which  had  been  living  on  the  country  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted. The  captain  of  one  such  band — Ishmael  by  name — 
could  not  brook  even  the  semblance  of  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
renegade — for  such  he  must  have  held  Gedaliah  to  be.  Ishmael 
himself  was  of  royal  blood,  and  perhaps  thought  to  repeat  the 
career  of  his  ancestor  David.  He  was  supported  (secretly  we 
may  suppose),  by  Baalis,  King  of  Ammon,  and  perhaps,  also  had 
Egyptian  encouragement.    Gedaliah,  though  warned  against  him, 

1  Jer.  5a  n~*1.  The  paragraph  is  lacking  in  the  text  of  2  Kings,  which 
otherwise  runs  parallel  to  this  chapter.  I  have  adopted  the  conjecture  of 
Kwald  (see  Giesebrecht's  commentary)  which  makes  v.tt  refer  to  the  seven- 
Uentk  year  of  Nebuchadrezzar  instead  of  the  seven  of  the  text. 
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wm  uoauspti  lotn  ami  so  wasawa»inatcd.   Isluuacl  then  terrorised 
the  people      I  H  N  overing  that  he  could  not  pcrmaiu -nily  bold  the 
country  against  the  Babylonian*,  he  started  to  cross  over  to  Am 
mon.  carrying  with  him  some  unwilling  followed  |  thetn 

arc  mentioned  some  ladies  of  the  royal  family 

Whatever  his  hopes  of  establishing  a  new  Judah  beyond  the 
Jordan,  they  iran  mon  frustrated      Ha  WW  met  by  a  stronger,  or 

inuir  v.ilijni  m.iiI  under  une  Jwluii.in  lien  Kareah,  win?  vji  able 
to  rescue  his  captives  out  of  his  hand  It  was,  perhaps,  after 
these  disorders  that  the  Babylonians  carried  away  the  third  of 
the  detachments  of  exiles  mentioned  above,1 

The  disconsolate  Judaites,  thus  finding  themselves  at  lil*rtr. 
looked  uound  for  loma  place  where  the)  might  Hve  Id  peace. 
Egypt  was  the  only  country  that  Keemed  to  hold  out  hop 
they  resolved  to  go  thither.  Jeremiah  advised  against  it,  but 
tin".-  not  only  refused  to  listen — they  compelled  hira  <<»  ko  with 
them.  They  were  weary  of  their  unsettled  life,  weary  ofadvti  i 
weary  of  Yahwcli.  They  refused  to  listen  any  longer  to  jucn  h- 
iriK-  WhWS  the  prophet  rebuked  them  for  continued  idolatry  of 
the1' Queen  of  Heaven/1  they  turned  sharply  upon  him  and 
decbtied  that  when  they  were  faithful  to  her  service  it  went  wrll 
with  them,  but  that  when  they  gave  her  Up  and  devoted  them- 
srlvfi  r.»  \  .ihweli  alone  all  went  wrong.  The  prophet  was  con- 
ICfOUl  in  his  own  soul  of  the  falsity  of  their  reasoning,  hut  he 
seems  to  luve  ltnn-1  no  answer  that  he  could  make  to  them. 
Tradition,  however,  osc-rihes  to  him  .»  piu«ii<  tinn  that  even  in 
Kpypt  they  would  be  the  victims  of  the  relentless  <  ha  Mean 
power.1  With  tlin  final  denunciation  of  disaster  we  lose  \ieht 
of  the.i:"!  |iroplu.-t.  The  tradition  that  he  was  murdered  by 
hi*  unbelieving  countrymen  is  a  late  inference  from  the  story  of 
his  life.  The  Juduitr^  who  went  l"  Kgypt  at  thll  lime  were 
tbforbed  i<i  the  native  population  and  lost  all  hold  upon  the 
prophetic  religion. 

1  I  Jnnht  hn<  hwi-n  MpftMCti'  U  to  lh*  Imtnnnty  nf  thit  WAoU  uri-ntint  it 
well  *»  of  wlmt  follow*  -ice  foT  example  Prof.  Nathaniel  schmidt'i  Utfeh 
"  Jeremiah"  in  tlx    /''!■'.•    ffWictt,       ltut    the  imrralivc  ftcvm*  to  me  0)  n* 

iii:iin  teamru  to  i  '.ii  iii?  rrurki  ol  hUtorlc  truth. 

'  Iff    ( \       Fhe  Chapter  wrm*  in  he  tnJuV«1  by  a  later  hand.      If  i* 
clenrly  mit.li-  i.ui  wIumIht   N r I » iu  1 : . . .  i    taai    .  tuall)    rooqutrcd  I  ETptl    'I 

McOmly,   fJulcry,   /'/.■/»';.-.  i,  .:«,/  Iht  MvitHmtnts,    III.  p.  _jH,|  f , 
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Had  the  exiles  in  Babylonia  kept  no  firmer  hold  on  Yahweh, 
the  history  of  Israel  would  have  closed  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  586  B.C.  We  have  traced  the  growth  of  a  nation  from  the 
scattered  tribes  which  entered  Canaan  seven  hundred  years  before 
this.  We  have  seen  the  nation  under  Solomon  attain  a  respecta- 
ble position  among  the  kingdoms  of  Asia.  We  have  noted  also 
the  disruption  and  the  consequent  loss  of  power.  The  two  little 
kingdoms  could  not  hope  to  maintain  their  independence  against 
the  powerful  empires  of  the  Euphrates  valley.  Their  misguided 
attempts  to  resist  led  to  their  ruin.  Nothing  in  their  career 
would  give  their  history  greater  importance  than  the  history  of 
Philistia  or  of  Damascus,  had  it  not  been  for  the  religion  of  Yah- 
weh and  the  exile. 

The  feeble  remnant  of  Judah,  however,  were  in  a  position  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  prophets.  It  was  not  without  reason 
that  up  to  this  time  the  prophets  had  complained  that  the  peo- 
ple's ears  were  deaf  to  their  message.  In  the  bonds  of  tradition, 
in  the  midst  of  wars  and  alarms,  pressed  upon  by  the  claims  of 
Egypt,  the  claims  of  Assyria  or  Babylonia,  the  claims  of  the 
party  of  independence,  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  they  could  not 
rightly  estimate  the  message  of  their  preachers.  But  when  the 
bonds  of  tradition  were  loosened  by  removal  from  their  land, 
when  they  were  protected  from  wars  and  alarms  by  their  very 
insignificance,  when  politics  were  no  longer  a  concern  to  them — 
above  all,  when  the  long-threatened  blow  had  fallen,  then  they 
had  time  for  reflection.  The  prophets  had  said  Yahweh  would 
give  over  to  destruction  the  place  which  He  had  chosen  "to 
make  His  name  dwell  there."  The  people  would  not  believe 
that  He  would  thus  deprive  Himself  of  His  chosen  dwelling. 
But  now  He  had  done  so.  The  fearful  catastrophe  gave  them 
two  alternatives.  Either  they  must  give  up  their  faith  in  Him 
and  hold  him  to  be  a  God  too  weak  to  protect  his  own,  or  else 
they  must  believe  in  what  His  prophets  had  said.  No  doubt 
many — like  the  fugitives  to  Egypt  just  spoken  of — chose  the 
former  alternative.  These  became  worshippers  of  other  gods, 
loosened  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  sur- 
rounding heathenism.  But  some  there  were  who  chose  the  other 
alternative,  held  on  to  their  faith  in  Yahweh,  and  began  to  value 
more  justly  the  words  of  the  prophets.  It  is  this  fraction  of  the 
people — a  sect,  a   church,  no  longer  a   nation — which  has  in- 
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fliientcd  \h<  >l  the  world.     And  >t  i*  with  theae  that  *e 

n  i-.!  no*  i  on  an  ourselves. 

\,  En  the  |X)iir  of  the  jKroplc  olio  were  left  in  the  district  of 
Juilah.  there  is  nvt  hum  Ii  to  My,  Pol  Intra  harhansm  was  the 
firtt  danger  '  ThC)  bad  all  thry  I  mild  «lo  to  wring  g  living  out 
nflhrrrlini.ini  toil.  The  rtedawiu  Inmi  the  cos t  and  fnim  tlir 
south  ovcrr.m  the  .  ..mntrv  EtftOM  wa*  crowded  BpOD  by  the 
Nabttean-.  and  pushed  up  into  Judah.  A  halt'-,  gottal  \  later 
almost  thr  whole  of  Jml.iV->  territory  IHonged  to  the*  invaders, 
and  the  billet  hatred  of  the  EdoreitCS,  which  finds  cxprattion  in 

ter  timesi  dates  from  this  itcriod  ofencrojn  hment,  ThcpC 
of  the  land  seem,  indeed,  to  have  kept  alive  the  religion  of  their 
■MOtorx.  \\\-  read  liuw  men  Lame  with  oflcnnp  lu  the  site  of 
the  Temple,  after  thesacrcd  building  had  Wen  destroyed  '  They 
came  in  the  garl>  of  mourners.  so  that  we  cannot  suppose  th^na 
JgnoTant  of  the  calamity  whii  h  had  fallen.  Ksidently  thesjered- 
ncss  of  the  site  could  not  Ik:  erased  by  the  destruction  of  the  edi> 
Ben  At  the  place  which  Yahweh  had  once  chosen,  men  n 
ttill  hoj>e  to  approach  Him.  Thh  w:i*  the  feeling  of  these  poor 
people.  And  we  BUsJ  SUppOSC  that  during  the  years  that  followed 
the  sa*  redness  of  the  site  was  in  some  way  kept  in  mind — per- 
ha|*  marked  by  the  crude  offerings  which  a  peasant  or  pastoral 

u  i!  ..  i:   in  i  n  m:n(  ■:  i.    iow  with   the  little  - ommuniti  i 
Babylonia,  which   had  followed  with  the  keenest  sympathy  t 
fortunes  of  thefc  native  country,  and  whose  grief  u  Its  con 
it  the  lesspolgaanl  that  they  wcreso  far  aw. is. 

1  I  l    Ijek.  u'\  }3* 

f  Jer   41  *  BON  mu4  ro  b«  from  Shilok  and  Samaria- 


CHAPTER   XV 

THE    EXILE 

It  has  already  been  told  how  some  years  before  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem, a  considerable  body  of  Jerusalemites  were  carried  away  by 
Nebuchadrezzar,  and  settled  in  Babylonia.  It  would  seem  that 
they  were  not  made  slaves,  and  that  they  were  not  taken  to  the 
city  of  Babylon,  whose  proletariat  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
already  numerous  enough.  The  indications  are  that  they  were 
settled  in  agricultural  communities  along  one  of  the  great  irrigat- 
ing canals,  to  which  the  country  then  owed  its  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness. The  "river"  Chebar,  of  our  text,  was  such  a 
canal.1  Babylonian  supervision  seems  not  to  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  destroy  a  certain  measure  of  autonomy.  We  hear  of  the 
Sheikhs  (Elders),  who  came  to  the  prophet  for  advice,  and  we 
naturally  suppose  that  they  preserved  something  of  their  traditi- 
onal authority. 

The  expectations  of  these  people  have  already  been  remarked 
upon.     In  the  face  of  all  human  probability  their  prophets  fos-l 
tered  a  hope  that  they  would  soon  return  to  their  native  land.  \ 
Jeremiah  bitterly  opposed  these  delusions,  and  saw  plainly  that " 
the  exile  would  be  of  long  duration.      But  even  he  could  hardly 
suppose  that  Yahweh  would  permanently  leave  His  people  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.      For   the  time  being  this  hope  may  have  1 
made  the  exiles  cling  together,  so  that  they  were  able  to  adapt  1 
themselves  to  their  new  circumstances.     But  it  also  made  them  t 
restless  and  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  counsel  of  the  more  thought-   \ 
ful  of  their  number.    It  was  not  till  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  that  they 
were  disposed  to  look  the  situation  squarely  in  the  face.     That 
they  did  so  then,  and  that  they  were  able  to  adhere  to  the  faith 
of  Yahweh,  is  due  to  Ezekiel,  in  some  respects  the  most  remark- 
able of  Israel's  prophets. 

1  Ezek.  i  \  and  elsewhere.  References  in  Kraetzschmar,  Handkom- 
mentar  (1900),  and  in  Toy's  edition  of  the  text  (Saered  Books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  1899). 
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Kxekiel.  like  Jrnnuh,  caane  of  a  priotly  raaniry.      The 
men,  bowerer.  *ew  very  unlike      Jeremiah  was  anything  but  a 
nttttlnt.     The  term*  in  wfnch  he  sj<aks  of  '  Tan- 

pie,  of  tbc  ascribes*]  service,  show  that  bit  Interest  was  not  in  any 
of  the*.  Whether  he  ever  ornctaeed  ia  the  sanctuary  where  he 
so  often  afxAc  to  llie  |icop&c  is  dvabtfsl.  Exekicl  ahu  may 
wests  hare  ottewftcd  in  the  Temple.  If  to.  it  was  because  he 
was  carried  assay  when  too  young  to  be  admitted  to  a  part  in 
the  service.  But  he  was  thoroughly  saturated  wiih  priestly 
ideas,  RituaJ  offences  ha»e  a  aiseh  larger  port  in  hit  indictncM 
of  the  people  than  is  the  case  with  the  other  proiihets.  The 
farm  of  hU  vkion  W  determined  by  the  imagery  he  has  seen  in 
the  Temple.  Hbj  elaborate  ptctoc  of  the  restored  Israel  show* 
us  a  commonwealth  which  lives  by  ritual.  In  him  the  ethical 
ideas  of  the  older  prophets  (and  of  the  Hook  of  Instmctioa)  are 

fi»r  the  firtt  time  united  with  the  traditions  Of  the  ptfcitlf  caste. 
From  a  modern  point  of  view  this  seems  a  retrogression  But 
M  a  certain  stage  of  culture  i  rats  ritaa],  and  (humanly 
tjiraking)  it  wa*  necewary  chat  the  great  mnr.il  idea*  of  iIk* 
pTOpbetl  should  \jc  thus  married  to  outward  forms  if  they  were  to 
tw  txTOQght  into  the  life  of  the  people.  The  result  was  to  shape 
the  whole  later  course  of  Jewish  though!  .ind  liUtoiy 

Great  wit's  to  madness  near  allied — this  is  the  thought  whkh 
comes  to  us  as  we  read  of  till  strange  visions  and  the  fantastic  ac- 
of  this  prophet.  In  in  r.  Pi/rkiel,  like  some  other  great  re- 
ligious geniuK-x.  was  ■  man  nervously  almarrnaJ.  The  greatness 
of  the  crista  through  which  he  laid  passed  so  wrought  upon  hha 
1 1 1  ii  in*,  thought  ha*  in  u  tomethinu  morbid.  And  yet  the 
which  rule  h mii  ate  sane  and  sound.  In  f.irt  they  irr  for  the 
pert  bonossd  from  the  oUn  prophets,  His  originality  b 
in  elaborating,  sometimes  to  grotcstiucncsK,  what  hi  |  n  ih^essjOrS 
have  sstoV     It  will  repay  us  to  notice  this  lomewhai  in  detail. 

Like  his  predeceasonv  IwckicJ  founded  hta  claim  to  be  heard 
on  a  distatu  t  <  all  of  Vahneh.  Thin  call  came  to  hirn  in  vision. 
'Vlie  uiimtiMK^A  wish  which  he  describes  the  vision  Is  what  draws 
rxittoi  It  w.i>  enough  fog  bslsh  to  «y  thai  he  saw  \  sh- 
i  the  Temple  seated  on  a  lofty  throne  clothed  in  robes 
•  -.kiru  tilled  ii"-  H.>n-.  .  ifisjuM  by  the  seraphim.  Bss> 
di  KriptloD  of  the  chcrauirui  of  the  cekstisj  char- 
iot, of  tlie  tlirocc  and  the  canopy.      From  him  we  learn  that  the 
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cherubim  which  bear  the  throne  are  composite  creatures  with 
four  faces.  They  have  feet  of  quadrupeds,  wings  of  birds,  hands 
of  men.  They  are  a  part  of  the  chariot  of  Yahweh.  This  char- 
iot is  provided  with  wonderful  wheels  full  of  eyes.  In  the 
Aiidst  of  the  wheels  is  a  mass  of  flame.  Above  this  is  a  support 
resting  on  the  heads  of  the  cherubim,  and  on  this  support  is  a 
throne,  the  occupant  of  which  in  the  likeness  of  a  man  was  Yah- 
weh Himself.  The  brightness  of  burnished  brass,  the  clearness 
of  cj0fl!lr^»tataij|lgujjy^bF  rainbow,  dazzled  the  beholder 
and  he  fell  powerless  to  the  ground. 

New  as  is  the  vision  thus  presented  to  us,  its  elements  are 
furnished  by  tradition.  Of  old,  Yahweh  was  the  God  of  the 
storm.  On  swift  clouds  He  was  accustomed  to  come  to  the  help 
of  His  people.  Of  old  also  the  cherubim  were  His  attendants — 
was  it  not  for  this  reason  they  were  represented  in  the  Temple? 
The  wheels,  the  throne,  the  fire,  the  rainbow  were  all  there  from 
a  logical  necessity. 

We  should  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  we  have  here  only  a  liter- 
ary fiction,  the  result  of  the  prophet's  reflection  on  these  features 
of  the  traditional  theophany.  No  doubt  it  was  a  genuine  expe- 
rience which  he  describes — whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the 
body  he  would  not  be  able  to  tell.  And  it  would  not  be  hard 
for  him  to  discover  a  gracious  purpose  in  it.  He  was  in  a  strange 
land,  far  from  the  sanctuary  which  his  heart  yearned  for.  He 
was  tempted  to  feel — as  his  compatriots  already  felt — that  Yah- 
weh was  far  away.  But  by  the  vision  he  was  taught  that  Yah- 
weh could  come  to  His  servant  though  in  a  far  land. 

This  mobility  of  Yahweh  was  the  more  important  in  that  some 
of  the  Judaites  still  cherished  the  fixed  idea  that  He  could  not 
permit  the  destruction  of  His  Temple.  Though  Jerusalem  had 
once  been  forced  to  surrender,  and  though  these  very  people  had 
been  forced  to  go  into  exile,  still  they  persisted  that  the  city  was 
indestructible.  Ezekiel,  for  his  part,  was  sure  that  the  city  was 
to  be  destroyed.  What  would  become  of  Yahweh  was  a  question 
answered  by  the  celestial  chariot.  With  this  at  His  command 
He  could  retire  at  His  will  to  the  desert  of  His  ancient  sojourn, 
to  abide  there  till  His  time  to  restore  His  people  should  come. 
The  prophetic  theory  that  the  sins  of  the  people  had  made  His 
land  intolerable  to  Him  was  thus  most  emphatically  presented 
and  enforced.     The  shock  of  the  final  catastrophe  was  thus  in  a 
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incKiirr.  BOO,  pnpand   for,  and   the  fbUEUUfl  m   lu.  1   lor  a  new 
hope  ' 

lir.it  of  all,  however,  the  false  confidence  of  the  exile*  must  be 
:  -* i » * i  BsakSa]  peroafvea  that  lut  menge  is  a  mean 
ruourinit,-,  l.imctir.ii  Ion.  .uid  woe.  This  raoBSge  ^delivered  Him 
by  Yahwch  in  the  form  of  a  book,  and  in  materialistic  syitil* 
he  receives  it  by  eating  it.'  He  is  told  that  he  is  sent  to  a  rebell- 
ion! hniKi*.  Rut  he  is  ro  sjw.it  to  (hem  whether  they  will  hear 
or  whether  they  will  forbear.  In  fact,  they  at  filtf  inct  the 
prophet  irfth  contradiction  and  scoffing,  but  the  message  came 
to  It!  rights  after  ihe  fall  of  Jerusalem, 

I-'oi  this  first  ijcriod  of  his  activity  tin*  prophet  spared  no 
to  enforce  the  declaration  that  }crusa!tm  is  t$  be  Uistrvyed.      His 
HXtaftVO-UB  to  make  this  plain  were  nothing   hm  than  grotesque. 
At  one  time  he  took  a  rlay  tablet  such  n  the   Bahylfl 
for  writing  upon.     On  this  he  drear  the  plan  of  Jerusalem.      Dun 
In  ni.tile  it  the  centre  of  a  miniature  liege     threw  op  earthworks 
about  it.  made  the  semblance  of  a  hostile  camp,  let  op  the  tat- 
tering-rauis.      Between   himself  and  it  lie  held  l  sheet  of  iron 
The  performance  scarcely  needed  in   Intcrpreta     Aa  ho,  the 
creator  of  the  toy  city,  was  ordering  its  siege  and  holding  the 
sheet  of  iron  between  hituself  and  it.  m>  Yahweh  the  ruler  of  Jeru- 
salem wa»  arran^i n^  the  Bttej  k  on  ila  own  city  and  was  making 
Himself  im|«crviotifi  to  its  appeals  for  mercy.      We  may  imagine 
the  effect  of  Such  laytnboHi  d  actSon  OQ  the  part  Of  the  prophet.* 

By  making  a  vile  bread  o(  Ktv*in,  beans.  >|tclt,  and  lentils, 
mixed  together,  by  eating  of  this  a  fixed  ration  each  day,  and  by 
drinking  also  a  lender  allowance  -i  i  iter,  ihe  prophet  IlItBtl 

the  shaits   r.i   whiili    Jerusalem  lunili!    Ik-   rnlmrd    in  1 1  it*  >ie^e.< 
After  this  was  sufficiently  set  forth  he  shaved  hi*  hair  and   hi* 

■  In  B  1  nbfUMuJ  unity  »nd  gvmiin«0M«  of  the 

Booh  ft  F.K'ki- 1      fracas  ol  .•.iji.iu.ii  elaboration  arc  ipowwhsi  own 
om  than  has  basil  iMasUyadrniiisfl,  and  I  have  unite  reserve  i\\  regard  uthe 

liikllc  MetldB  •>!  Hie  book— OupMN  l>-JJ. 
:  J-  .-'.It    i  I  :.     GhnOar  Ungnajc?  U  QS*d  ta  kf.  I5M. 
1  I  a»uinc.  of  emmet  that  ihi»<ch.  4  l"!)  *nd  tho  other  action*  wert  litsr- 
.  ,ri!      Nui.t  rts4i  n  will  doabi  the  liter  Jn         I 
1  lying  on  Ms  tidfl  IQOday*  (aashoald  bo  rod  initttdol   190  of  (he 

ttst).     Hut  a  prolonged  illnca*  mi^ht  •arfly  real 

*Hh  i"»(c*i  U'*l  agates!  pari  wt  tlie  direction  ibows  In*  widulnctt  fa 
nutters  01  ritual  observance. 
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beard  with  a  sharp  sword.  A  third  part  of  the  hair  thus  obtained 
he  burned  in  the  midst  of  his  miniature  city;  a  third  he  smote 
hither  and  yonder  with  the  sword ;  the  most  of  the  remainder  he 
scattered  to  the  winds.  A  few  hairs  he  took  and  bound  in  his  skirt. 
But  of  these  again  a  portion  was  thrown  into  the  fire.  Again 
the  symbolism  is  quite  clear:  A  third  of  Yahweh's  people  are  to 
perish  by  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  siege  ;  another  third  will 
fall  by  the  sword ;  the  remainder  will  be  scattered  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven  ;  even  the  few  who  seem  to  be  spared — the  ex- 
iles'— will  not  really  be  safe  from  destruction.  All  this  will  hap- 
pen "that  they  may  know  that  I  am  Yahweh" — that  is,  that 
they  may  know  Him  in  His  essential  nature  as  a  God  of  justice. 
If  now  a  bill  of  particulars  is  called  for,  to  show  wherein  Judah 
has  deserved  so  much  severity,  Ezekiel  is  ready  with  an  answer. 
In  vision  he  is  taken  to  Jerusalem  and  made  witness  of  what  is 
going  on  there.  Taken  by  the  Spirit  to  the  Temple  he  is  allowed 
to  inspect  what  ought  to  be  the  sanctuary  of  Yahweh.  Yahweh 
Himself  points  out  how  it  is  polluted.  Near  the  north  gate  he 
sees  the  idol  that  provokes  jealousy — evidently  an  image  of  another 
than  Israel's  God.  The  abuses  corrected  by  Josiah  had  evidently 
been  revived  by  his  successors,  but  what  god  had  received  the 
honour  of  a  place  in  the  Temple  is  unknown  to  us.  Next,  the 
prophet  is  taken  into  a  secret  chamber  within  the  Temple,  on 
whose  walls  are  portrayed  in  relief  all  sorts  of  animals  and  reptiles. 
Before  them  stand  seventy  of  the  chief  men  of  Judah,  at  their  head 
one  Jaazaniah.  Each  man  has  a  censer  in  his  hand  and  they  are 
offering  incense  to  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Evidently  we 
have  here  some  secret  cult,  totemistic  in  its  nature.  We  are  re- 
minded of  the  ancient  serpent  worship,  banished  by  Hezekiah, 
but  we  are  also  reminded  that  a  strong  Egyptian  party  existed 
in  Jerusalem,  the  members  of  which  may  well  have  formed  a 
society  for  the  practice  of  Egyptian  mysteries.'  The  idolaters 
are  represented  justifying  themselves  on  the  ground  that  Yahweh 
has  forsaken  the  land — a  significant  indication  of  the  effect 
which  the  present  calamities  had  had  on  many  of  the  people. 

1  Or  does  he  mean  those  left  in  Canaan  who  seem  to  have  survived  the 
perils  of  the  siege  ?  The  passage  is  5  l-4.  The  same  lesson  is  set  forth  in 
another  way  in  12  l~m. 

1  Bertholet  in  his  commentary  advocates  the  Egyptian  origin  of  this  cult. 
Others  think  of  Babylonian  influence.     The  passage  is  Esek.  8*-". 


The  horrified  visitor  is  next  taken  to  the  north  gate,  and  th^re 
be  sees  a  company  of  women  seated  on  the  ground  wee 

r.vniuiu/.  Weeping  i«>t  ■  i;od  who  has  been  slam  i^  one  of  tlic 
act*  of  VOrvhip  mi  various  religions.  Tammuz  is  one  of  the  god* 
whose  myth  patted  over  to  the  Greeks,  among  whom  he  fi  known 
as  Adonis.  HIb  worship  In  Syria  fa  *er)  ancient  and  it  Fi  |mi»i- 
hlc  tli.it  it  was  naturalised  in  Judiih  at  an  early  day.  Fof  the 
(•resent  referem  ?,  hOwever.it  is  stiflicent  to  assume  that  he tm 
reosntly  Introduced  from  Babylon.'  While  this  beathenfom  was 
going  on,  the  prophet  saw  also  a  group  of  twenty-  five  men  stand- 
ing in  tii..-  \»-i\  eotrani  e  of  the  temple,  between  the  vestibule  and 
the  altar.  But  instead  of  lieing  there  to  worship  Yah  wrh,  rhr\ 
had  their  backs  to  Him,  as  if  in  deliberate  insult,  while  theil 
worship  was  paid  to  the  rising  sun.  Wc  have  already  read  "I 
this  cult  among  those  banished  by  Josiah.  As  it*  tliu  were  not 
enough.  Yaluvch  declares  that  over  the  whole  land  similar  rites 
send  up  the  stench  of  their  offering  into  Mis  nostrils. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was.  the  logical  conclusion  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  anil  so  it  was  shown  to  the  prophet  in  his  vision. 
Ezckicl,  however,  was  a  man  to  whom  the  justice  of  Vahweh  was 
1  10:111  h-.t   m    Hi*  dealing  with  individuals.     Shall  the   righteous 
perish  with   the  wicked?     This   was  a  question  which  had  for 
I  sonic  tunc  been  agitating  the  more  thoughtful  men.*     Jeremiah 
I  was   evidently   exercised   by  it.       Esckicl  has  thought   it    out 
He  is  strictly  logical  in  affirming  categorically  that  when  the 
wicked  Ishedi  the  righlCOUS  will  be  spaicd.     And  so  in 

his  vision  he  hears  a  command  given  to  an  angel  to  put  a  mark 
on  the  righteous  men  in  the  city,  that  the  executioners  of  the 
divine  wtaili  may  know  whom  to  sjiarc.  When  they  have  l»ccn 
marked  the  decree  goes  forth  ;  the  destroy!  m;  angels  slay  old  and 
V'-'un^'.  -.p:nniM  ,.miy  thuse  wii.i  have  the  mark  in  their  foreheads. 
Thrn  fire  is  taken  from  the  altar  and  showered  upon  the  devo- 
ted city.  The  cherubim  in  the  celestial  chariot  flap  their  wings 
with  thunderous  sound  to  show  that  they  are  restive  at  bem^j  kept 


1  Timinu*.  tin-  GsvoariH  of  Ulnar,  in  the  KOt]  of  :he  spring  vegetation,  and 
i;i.  dsatn  i*  bewailed  whan  the  powerful  summer  sun  causes  the  h< 

jvitliet — we  Jattrow,   h'thgi.w  .>/    A.iM'Mm     11  -.  pp.  4S1  f.(  $47; 

Zinitncm,  In  Ktihn$<hr.  *.  Atiti    frit}  II.,  p.  397;   Ffiuer,   Tin   C 
fa***.  I.,  p.  278  ft. 
•Cf .  wtial  wh*  wit]  Atwut  the  story  >A  Abraham's  intercession  (above,  p 
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in  such  a  scene.  When  all  has  been  ordered,  Yahweh  mounts 
His  seat  and  takes  His  departure.  On  the  Mount  of  Olives  He 
stops  to  take  a  last  lingering  look  at  His  now  desolate  habitation, 
and  then — away  ! 

Jerusalem's  sin  has  made  Jerusalem's  destruction  inevitable — 
this  is  the  constant  theme  of  the  prophet  during  this  part  of  his 
ministry,  and  he  enforces  it  in  all  conceivable  ways.  At  one 
time  the  false  confidence  of  those  remaining  in  the  city  is  derided. 
11  They  say  of  themselves  :  We  are  the  flesh  and  this  city  is  the 
caldron ;  the  broth  has  been  poured  off,  but  we  are  safe."  ■  The 
broth  that  has  been  poured  off  represents  the  exiles  who  have  been 
carried  away.  Those  who  have  escaped  deportation  regard  them- 
selves as  the  substance  of  the  nation — bone  and  muscle — and  they 
think  that  as  the  pot  protects  the  flesh  from  the  violence  of  the 
fire  so  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  protect  them  from  destruction.  The 
prophet  states  the  case  so  as  to  show  the  absurdity.* 

Ezekiel  sometimes  gives  an  unexpected  turn  to  the  parables  of 
the  older  prophets*  Isaiah  had  compared  Judah  to  a  vineyard 
planted  by  Yahweh,  and  we  may  suppose  that  this  figure  had  be- 
come current  among  the  people.  That  Judah  is  the  vine  and 
Yahweh  the  keeper  of  the  vineyard  would  be  a  comforting  thought 
in  the  midst  of  affliction.  But  Ezekiel  puts  the  thought  in  anew 
light :  "  What  is  the  vine  among  the  trees?  A  mere  twig  among 
the  trees  of  the  forest !  Is  timber  taken  from  it  for  any  work? 
Is  even  a  peg  to  hang  things  on  made  from  it  ?  Suppose,  now, 
it  has  been  thrown  upon  the  fire  and  both  its  ends  and  its 
middle  are  charred;  is  it  then  good  for  anything?  When  it 
was  sound  it  was  of  no  use ;  how  much  less  when  the  fire  has 
charred  it!"'  The  vine  of  Yahweh  was  confessedly  of  no 
value  for  its  fruit.  But  a  barren  vine  is  the  most  worthless  of 
plants.  Such  was  Judah  even  at  its  best.  But  now  its  best 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  deportation  of  Jehoiachin.  One 
cannot  ascribe  any  value  to  a  half-burned  twig. 

Less   to  our  taste — but  not  offensive  to  oriental  thought — is 

1  Chapter  n1-".  The  messianic  conclusion  of  the  chapter  is  certainly  a 
later  insertion. 

'  In  the  later  expansion  of  the  parable  (24*-")  the  prophet  compares  those 
that  are  left  in  Jerusalem  to  the  rust  that  clings  to  the  caldron  and  which 
must  be  burned  off. 

1  Kzett.  151-6.  Israel's  place  among  the  nations  ia  a  very  modast  one  in 
Ezekiel' 1  eyes. 
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Exekiel'fi  development  of  the  i-rophetic  metaphor  in  wh;ch  braei 
appears  m  the  wife  of  Yahweh,  or  in  which  Israel  and  Judah  ap- 
pear  as  His  nives.  In  Hcnc*,  who  li.-M  imrudiue*  thi*  figure,  we 
have  a  delicate  self-restraint  He  contents  himself  with  declar- 
ing the  unfaithfulness  without  goin,,-  into  a  rJettftM  description. 
Jeremiah  is  le»  refined  in  that  he  plainly  compares  the  idolatrous 
patoion  of  Judah  to  the  blind  sexual  instinct  of  an  animal.  Etc- 
ktel  paints  the  actions  of  the  shameless  woman  without  reserre,  as 
the  ancient  law  Krfflped  "rier  naked  and  exposed  l»er  to  the  ribald 
acolTs  of  the  vulvar.  In  this  description '  he  not  only  shows  more 
hittrmcw  than  his  predecessor? :  his  revulsion  ot  fftUng  Carrie* 
him  so  far  that  he  condemns  the  whole  post  of  the  nation.  Hose* 
and  Jctcmiah  recognise  a  period  when  Iarad  was  faithful — the 
first  love  of  the  honeymoon.  Eeckicl  seems  to  go  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  Israel  was  erring  from  the  very  first — her  very  Mood 
was  tainted,  her  fathei  vrasan  Amorite  and  ho  mother  a  Hittice. 
Even  in  her  youth  she  had  prostituted  herself  to  the  Egyptians. 

In  tins  sweeping  condemnation  of  all   the  past.  K/.ekipl 
duced  a  modeof  thought  which  became  proi  iln  fW    D  later  times, 
Whftl  we  now  note  is  the  interest  « lib  whli  h  the  exiles  followed 
the  fortune;  of  their  native  country,  the  certainty  with  which  the 
prophet  foresaw  the  destruction  th  \X  was  coming,  and  the  pains  he 

:<!<•».  tn  justify  tlir  w;iv  ^  "I  Cud  to  nun.  \$  the  Rtud  rtVDll 
Zcdckinh  was  planned,  the  prophet  was  outspoken  in  his  condem- 
nation. The  fate  of  the  rebel  watt  sealed  by  his  unfaithfulness.1 
Mbreof  htunansyrnpnthy  U  shown  by  the  dirge  over  tin'  iinh.ippi 
princes  who  have  been  carried  into  captn  in  — ; lie  two  lion" 
trained  by  their  mother  to  hunt  the  prey,  but  captured  and  caged, 
and  languishing  in  confinement.' 

The  certainty  of  Jcnaulcm's  fall  and  the  justice  of  Yahweh  in 
destroying  it  is  the  constant  theme  of  this  first  period.  As  the 
end  approaches,  the  prophet's  cry  becomes  a  shriek.  He  sec*  th< 
king  of  Babylon  marching  with  drawn  sword.     As  he  approaches 

1  t.'liupttts  16  arid  23. 

1  Chapter  17.  already  menliuneO  iu  connexion  with  the  life  of  Zcde 
That  a  c«lnr  brunch  grown  inlo  a  vine  nr*;d  nut  disturb  u\,      I  he  tfarhinj 
ul  ihr  jMmhU  1*  p#rf#ctlr  plain. 

1  Chapter  19.     The  dirge  1*  lh«  mo»t  distinctly  poetic  of  EtekWt 
Ittona.    Tlic  uiuihti  of  the  tw»  young  Horn  i»  the  ionl  lmu>e. 

ppo»e.  however,  thai  the  qoten-molhcr,  Hammul,  iwuol  wl 

th*  throne  Jrhoahu  and  Zedekishj  1*  intended. 


li*li. 
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Palestine  be  consults  his  oracle,1  to  see  which  country  he  shall 
first  attack.  The  oracle  indicates  Jerusalem,  and  the  city's 
fate  is  sealed.  The  sword  in  Nebuchadrezzar's  hand  becomes 
Yahweh's  sword,  the  instrument  of  His  vengeance  on  a  renegade 
people.  And  when  the  end  had  come  the  prophet  was  made  an 
example  to  the  people  by  his  personal  bereavement.  The  day 
before  the  news  of  Jerusalem's  fall  came  to  the  exiles,  Ezekiel's 
wife  was  suddenly  taken  from  him  by  death.  So  great  was  his 
grief  that  he  forgot  the  conventional  mourning  customs,  and  sat 
like  one  turned  to  stone.  And  when  the  people  manifested  their 
surprise,  he  came  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  only  a  sign  and 
a  parable.  Great  as  was  his  grief,  so  great  should  theirs  be. 
And  so  it  turned  out.  A  fugitive  from  Jerusalem  made  his  way 
over  the  long  desert  road,  and  brought  the  terrible  news  that  Je- 
rusalem had  indeed  (alien,  and  that  Temple  and  dwellings  had 
been  destroyed.  Personal  bereavement  was  in  the  message  for 
many,  for  they  had  relatives  and  friends  in  the  far-off  land.  But 
their  grief  was  more  than  personal.  They  had  lost  home,  and 
native  country,  and  hope,  and  the  God  in  whom  they  had  trusted.1 

For  those  who  were  not  permanently  alienated  from  the  religion 
in  which  they  had  been  brought  up,  this  crisis  laid  a  new  duty 
upon  Ezekiel.  Hitherto  his  message  had  been  mourning  and 
lamentation  and  woe.  It  was  now  time  to  comfort  those  who 
had  been  smitten,  and  to  bind  up  the  hearts  that  had  been 
broken.  From  this  time  on  he  not  only  changes  the  tone  of  his 
message,  but  he  speaks  with  a  freedom  which  he  had  not  hitherto 
known.  We  may  well  suppose  that  during  the  period  when  he 
was  dreading  the  calamity  which  he  foresaw,  when  also  his  people 
heard  him  with  incredulity,  he  would  often  find  it  impossible  to 
speak  his  mind.  During  this  period  he  had  long  fits  of  silence, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  a  real  physical  inability.  When  the 
word  of  Jerusalem's  fall  came,  the  nervous  shock  seems  to  have 
affected  him  physically,  so  that  this  debility  troubled  him  no 
longer.  He  had  also  the  advantage  of  fulfilled  prophecy  on  his 
side.  The  false  prophets  and  the  necromancers  who  had  contra- 
dicted and  blasphemed  were  thoroughly  silenced.  He  himself 
could  speak  as  one  who  was  accredited  by  the  Almighty. 

The  first  danger  was  the  danger  of  despair  and  its  consequent 

•  «*fvinixur  arrows,  Ezek.  21  *un. 

'•MycloHi  the  first  division  of  the  book. 
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apathy.     The  people  were  now  sure  that  they  were  rejected  by 
lahweh.       hi  .1  i  i.I  li.id  eoutnl.nlcd  to  tins  im- 

pression.      Re  had  Insisted    that    the  guilt   of  tfae  people  HOI  re- 
sponsible  for  their  calamity.     Judah  was  ruined  because  she  had 
btn  incurably  unfaithful.     Thii  w    En  ttfll  with  the  i  ircstfen- 
ings  of  the  earlier  prophets  and  with  the  Book  of  Instruction. 
The   land  uf  Yalmch   had   been  iJi-M.-cr.tted.   and   was  therefore 
given   over  to  destruction  '       The  dr.pnii   <>l    the   i^iplc  K 
logical   result  of  this  teaching:    "Our    iniquitiei  and   our  sins 
weigh  us  dittt'ii,  ;m<!  vev  .ur  tuning   away  in  llirm  "  is  iheil  i  r) 
The  disease  was  imurablc,  because  its  roots  ID  the  pJSl  i  0  dd  not 
be  reached.     Or  they  put  it  in   another  way  in  a  saying  which 
rawed   from  mouth   to  mouth:    "The  fathers  have 
grapes,  and   the  children's  teeth  .arc  set  on  edge."     The  case 
was  one  of  inherited  guilt.      The  present  generation  nm 
for  the  sins  of  those  who  had  preceded.' 

When  tin  traditional  doctrine  thus  tiecune  a  source  of  weak- 
ness, Ezckiel  did  not  hesitate  to  combat  it  in  the  moot  for*  ibk 
language  he  could  command.  In  hifl  vision  of  the  gins  of  Jcni- 
■Jern,  he  had  refused  to  believe  that  the  righteous  would  jK-rith 
with  the  wicked.  So  sure  of  his  ground  was  he  that  he  shut  hi* 
eyes  to  the  facts  of  common  life.  In  this  immediate  connexion 
indeed  he  seems  to  admit  an  exception,  perhaps  oil  the  theory 
that  the  exception  proves  the  rule  The  i ■»-. .j iU.  ui. 
escaped  destruction  at  the  foil  of  Jerusalem  and  who  joined  the 
exilefl  In  Babylon,  did  not  answer  Ins  description.  So  he  af. 
fumed  that  in  this  e.oc  Vahwrh  li.ul  sp.in-d  i  lew  uf  I 
in  order,  by  actual  sample,  to  convince  the  exiles  of  the  quality 
of  their  people.  In  this  way  alone  .-mid  they  V  com 
that  the  punishment  was  deserved."  Allowing  this  exception, 
however,  he  yet  makes  the  most  sweeping  declaration — 4i  all 
souls  are  mine;   the  soul  of  the  father  as  well  as  the  wul  of  the 

1  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  ciled,  flOU  ehaplffl  '.  <;;.m*t  the 
mountain*  of  I«racl. 

*  Eaek.  u  '*-  Chopftei  iS  whu.li  ncui*  the  subject  mosl  thoroughly  '»  n«w 
among  the  curlier  prophecies,  and  we  may  suppme  ihni  i It-  aylng  which 

tmnuhrt  the  l«ir  wm  coined  Ijelore  thr  hill  of  Jrruv-ilom  and  in  view  ol    'h | 

b  pOflation.      But  the  order  "(  the  difccour*c»  in  this   section    i»   n<* 

original,  and  thtl  chapter  was  probably  inserted  out  of  its  chroaolu^Ual 

position. 
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son.  He  that  sins  shall  die.  A  man  who  is  righteous  and  acts 
justly  shall  live.  But  if  he  begets  a  son  who  is  lawless  and  a 
shedder  of  blood— the  son  certainly  shall  not  live,  he  shall  die  a 
violent  death,  and  his  blood  shall  be  on  himself."  '  The  reverse 
case  is  also  presented.  The  bad  father  may  beget  a  good  son. 
The  rule  (according  to  the  prophet)  applies  with  equal  certainty 
— the  good  son  lives  because  of  his  own  virtues;  the  bad  father 
is  not  advantaged  by  his  son's  merits  any  more  than  the  son  is 
condemned  for  his  father's  vices.  Every  man  is  treated  strictly 
according  to  his  individual  conduct. 

We  readily  see  how  Ezekiel  came  to  advocate  so  one-sided  a 
theory.  Now  that  the  blow  had  fallen  he  was  making  every  ef- 
fort to  encourage  his  people.  What  he  meant  to  enforce  was  the 
possibility  of  repentance  even  in  the  worst  extremity.  While 
there  is  life  there  is  hope.  Yahweh  has  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked,  but  that  he  turn  from  his  ways  and  live.  And 
that  life  and  death  are,  in  the  prophet's  view,  physical  life  and 
death  is  obvious.  The  world  beyond  the  grave  gave  him  no 
prospect  of  rewards  and  punishments.  If  he  were  to  find  justice 
in  Yahweh's  dealings  with  men,  he  must  find  it  in  this  life. 
Under  these  limitations  we  see  how  his  theory  of  individualistic 
retribution  was  a  logical  necessity. 

Before  leaving  the  chapter  we  are  considering,  we  may  notice 
the  nature  of  the  righteousness  which  Ezekiel  demands.  We 
have  already  seen  that  his  tendency  is  ritualistic.  We  expect 
him  to  emphasise  the  people's  departure  from  the  true  worship. 
And  so  he  does.  In  each  case  he  puts  among  the  sins  of  which 
men  may  be  guilty  eating  upon  the  mountains,  by  which  he 
means  violation  of  the  Deuteronomistic  injunction  of  one  altar. 
But  it  is  also  noticeable  that  he  preserves  the  good  old  prophetic 
tradition  which  regards  sins  against  one's  neighbour  as  sins  against 
God.  Adultery,  oppression,  extortion,  usury  are  the  things 
which  bring  wrath  upon  the  one  who  practises  them,  while  res- 
toration of  pledges,  distribution  to  the  needy,  clothing  the  naked, 
giving  honest  judgment  between  man  and  man,  are  the  things 
which  characterise  the  righteous  man  and  which  bring  him  Yah- 

1  The  whole  of  chapter  18  is  devoted  to  the  development  of  this  theory. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  argument,  only  repeated  affirmation  of  the  same  thing. 
The  prolixity  of  the  treatment  shows  how  the  prophet  was  wrestling  with  his 
thought. 
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wen's  favour-  So  when  I'  I  !<>sc*  his  list  of  virtues  with 
im  Y.ihwrh's  statutes  fift'f  kff/*ifig  //is  erttinatufs  we  must  inter- 
pret  the  language  according  lo  trie  genera!  tenor  of  hi*  thought. 
lie  stands,  in  fact,  uj>on  the  basis  of  the  U«_k «k  <-i  Instruction. 
The  idea  of  a  ritual  Uw  is  foreign  to  him,  though  he  himself  garc 
the  stimulus  to  the  formulation  "I  RH  I'  ;i  1-iw. 

RcUn  ninj;  now  to  the  doctrine  of  retribution — ft  doctrine  wW 
gave  later  thinkers  many  an  hour  of  internal  conflict  vc 
notice  that  for  BseUtTi  coatctnponuiei  li  did  have  a  *ahitarv 
r  In  i  They  Mood  it  the  parting  of  the  way*.  Theotd  i  -tioral 
religion  could  not  endure  alter  the  death  ol  the  nation.  If  men 
.v.-ir  to  retain  any  rtllglon  at  all  (aside  from  the 
ism  which  tempted  them  "11  .ill  sides),  they  must  learn  to  <"< 
individually  into  relation  with  their  God.  Of  coarse  the  ii 
iMueJ  Judaiie  had  always  a  dim  consciousness  ol  thii  rrlation. 
And  in  the  great  religious  leaders,  this  ronwiomnew  \rv  more 
than  dim—  il  was  a  vivid  realisation  ol"  the  presence,  of  Vahweh. 
This  we  are  sure  of  in  such  a  man  i  But  these  men  stood 

in  an  official  relation  to  Yahweh  as  His  mouthpiece*.  The 
uflieers  and  courtiers  ate  in  personal  intercourse  villi  llicii  tnuti* 
arch,  wherca*  the  nation  at  lar^c  can  claim  no  sin  h  privilege. 
The  older  prophets  had  preached  on  the  basis  of  Yahweh's  rela- 
tinn  to  the  nation  aaa  whole.  They  scarcely  raise  the  question 
whether  the  individual  can  have  any  apportionment  of  fat- 
as  he  shares  the  lot  of  the  whole  nation.  Even  Jeremiah,  thon 
he  has  been  tiled  the  discoverer  of  Individual  religion,  doe* 
get  beyond  this.  His  individual  and  person. d  relation  to  Yah* 
weh  is  beyond  doubt.  But  the  thought  which  oppresses  him  and 
nth  which  he  agonises  is  th.it  in  spite  of  this  intimacy  he 
volvcij  In  the  fate  uf  his  |ieo|>le. 

With  EeekSd  the  circumstances  forced  a  new  consideration 
the  problem.     The    individual  comes  to  the  front  when  the  na- 
tion is  no  more.     The  prophet   boldly  declares  that  each   m 
has  his  fate   in  his   own  hands  ;  each  is  directly  responsible 
Yahweh.     The  supremacy  of  this  thought  in  later  Judaism  needs 
no  demonstration.      The  measure  of  Fzekiel's  insistence  u 
his  doctrine  is  the  rigidity  with  which  he  applies  it  lo  hiinsel 
In  the  instruction  which  he  receives  concerning  tils  office  we 
this  finely  brought  out.      He  regards  his  ofneeas  that  ol  ■ 
on  the  city  walls — not   to   call  the  whole  city  to  arms. 
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to  warn  the  individual  of  his  danger.  We  think  of  the  walled 
town  liable  to  attack  from  guerilla  bands.  The  watchman 
on  the  wall,  as  he  sees  the  dust-cloud  on  the  horizon,  cries  out 
to  the  travellers  approaching  the  gates,  so  that  they  may  make 
haste  and  gain  the  place  of  safety.  If  the  sword  threatens  and 
the  alarm  is  given  and  the  unheeding  loiterer  is  overtaken  and 
slain,  then  his  death  lies  at  his  own  door.  But  if  the  watchman 
neglects  his  duty,  gives  no  warning,  lets  the  unsuspecting  traveller 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  then  the  watchman  will  be  held 
responsible — the  blood  is  upon  his  head.1  The  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal accountability  could  be  no  more  strongly  put.  The  work 
of  the  prophet  is  the  care  of  souls,  and  for  each  of  those  com- 
mitted to  him  there  will  be  a  reckoning  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  his  opportunity. 

What  has  been  said  will  show  something  of  the  ferment  of 
new  ideas  which  began  to  work  among  the  exiles.  Ezekiel's  im- 
portance as  the  exponent  of  these  ideas  is  evident.  But  his  in- 
fluence does  not  stop  with  these.  Such  a  man  could  not  be  with- 
out hopes  for  the  future.  The  justice  of  Yahweh  might  be 
indicated  by  the  punishment  of  His  rebellious  people.  But  this 
could  not  be  the  end  of  history.  He  might  tem]>orarily  with- 
draw from  a  Temple  too  polluted  for  His  dwelling  ;  but  the 
mind  refused  to  think  of  Him  as  for  ever  dwelling  apart  from 
those  who  love  and  worship  Him.  This  would  be  an  abdication 
of  His  place  as  God  of  the  whole  earth,  an  abandonment  of  His 
world  to  the  very  rivals  who  had  excited  His  jealousy.  He  must 
have  plans  for  the  future. 

Such  thoughts  enable  us  to  follow  with  something  like  sym- 
pathy the  constructive  work  which  Ezekiel  has  left  on  record  in 
the  second  part  of  his  book,  and  which,  viewed  apart  from  the 
man  and  his  time,  has  so  often  puzzled  the  student.  The  general 
thought  which  we  must  bear  in  mind  is  the  restoration  of  Israel  in 
a  new  and  purified  commonwealth.  The  motive  of  such  a  restora- 
tion on  the  part  of  Yahweh  is  the  vindication  of  His  name.  The 
fact  that  He  had  punished  His  own  people  was  misunderstood  by 
the  heathen.  They  thought  Him  too  weak  or  too  indifferent  to 
protect  His  own.  For  His  name's  sake,  therefore,  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  merit  in  His  people,  He  will  undertake  a  restoration. 
And  the  thoroughness  with  which  He  will  do  this  is  seen  in  the 
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elaborateness  of  Bukkft  scheme.     The  subject  is  treated  in  thi 
divisions.     Pint  coma  the    restoration  of  the  people   to   then 
land  .   then.   At   treatment   o(  t lie   heathen   aggrcuors  ;  finally, 
the  organisation  of  the  new  nation  in  rack    i   way  as  to  p 
against   the  crrort  of  the  past      The  whole  i&  appropriately  pre- 
faced by  the  <  hapta  do  ilic  prophet  as  watchman  which  we  hare 

•naidcrcd,  ami  by  a  warning  to  the  people  to  be  dt 
of  the  word  and  not  hearers  only.1 

Without  'iiiiiiii:  dohgIyos  acridly  to  the  prophet's  own  onto 
«e  may  look  At  the  details  of  his  picture.    First  of  all  it  should  be 
noticed  that  he  ex|wct$the  total  duration  of  the  exile  to  be  forty 
years.*     This  in,  of  course,  a  round  number  ;   but   he  prohahl 
expo  t$  the.  generation  that  follows  his  own  to  sec  the  mum. 

The  land  of  Judah  must  first  be  restored,  for  the  curse  of  Yal 
weh  hfl  iillf-n  on  the  soil.  Hence  we  find  a  promise  that  the 
mountain;*  .Lie  to  be  visited  and  that  new  fruiifulncv*  is  in  bfl  theft 
portion  for  the  sake  of  Israel  and  for  the  sake  of  Yah  wen's  DflBK 
— for  the  nations  say:  "This  is  Yahweh's  people,  yet  they  had 
to  leave  His  land."  But  this  desolate  land  will  be  made  1i kr 
the  garden  o(  Kden.1 

More  than  fruitfulness  of  soil  is  necessary  for  the  happiness 
a  {ieopIe.     This  had  been  proved  by  the  old  days,  both  in  b 
and  Judah.      "  Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  "  via 
the  standing  characterisation  of  Israel's  prosperity  on  the  port    >i 
the  prophets.     A  just  government  is  necessary,  or  the  fairest  lam 
will  langufefa       Efcekiel  is  quite  aware  of  this  and  sets  il  before 
in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel.     The  shephet 
should  care  for  the  flock — so  should  the  rulers  care  for  their  peo- 
ple     rhe  monarchy  is  in  its  very  idea  an  Institution  that  cli 
fends  the  weak  against  the  powerful.     Too  often  the  king  bccoi 
a  new  oppressor,  taking  the   part  of  the  rapacious  noble  against 
the  oppressed   peasant.      Sm  h   had   Iwxrn  the  case  in  Judah,  as 

1  That  K/ekirl  w:iv  nerved  for  greater  vfivitr  hy  the  n*WS  ft  the  fall  tf 
Jerusalem  li  indicated  in  thi*  chapter — «v«o  hii  physical  Johility  *#«m*  to 
hsr<  been  removed   fJH  B).      That  hi*   prestige   wa»   increased  we  have  had 

lie  htdi  however*  tbc  < mon  experience  ot  prescben — 

ul  hji  bearers  to  !*•  rnicrtainpil,  and  their  rjnwillinfrneM  to 
I  oe  what  he  preached  (33**  : 
1  The  prophet  Uei  -Jti  hit  side  furty  day* — 4  day  for  a  yt*r — to  bear  tl 

fudeh  14  ■), 
•  Eiclt  JO  *■  » ;  rf.  also  $«  •"•- 
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Ezekiel  had  seen  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Jehoiakim.  The 
shepherds  had  fed  themselves  and  not  the  flock.  They  had  not 
defended  the  flock  from  enemies  without,  nor  had  they  kept  the 
peace  within  the  fold.  Among  sheep  as  among  men  the  strong 
crowd  the  weak  out  of  the  l)est  i>asture,  keep  them  from  the 
water,  wantonly  foul  and  mar  what  was  intended  for  the  good  of 
all.  Such  a  king  as  Jehoiakim  must  be  made  impossible  in  the 
future.  Yahweh  will  make  such  a  king  impossible  by  Himself 
assuming  the  government  and  taking  the  part  of  the  oppressed. 
The  human  monarch  is  to  remain  (as  we  shall  see)  but  he  is  to 
be  shorn  of  his  power  to  oppress.1  The  new  David  is  to  be  not 
king  but  prince — a  title  which  Ezekiel  consistently  gives  him 
throughout  his  discussion. 

And  now  for  the  foreign  nations — how  much  heart-break  they 
had  occasioned  the  true  believers.  They  were  doing  Yahweh's 
will,  to  be  sure,  and  yet  they  were  moved  by  their  own  evil  pas- 
sions. Has  the  justice  of  Yahweh  nothing  to  do  with  them? 
Isaiah  has  already  answered  that  when  Yahweh  has  made  due  use 
of  Assyria  as  the  instrument  of  His  chastisement,  He  will  punish 
the  pride  of  its  stout  heart.  So  it  had  come  to  pass,  for  Assyria 
had  fallen  ;  but  the  new  scourge  had  been  as  godless  as  the  old. 
There  must  be  a  day  of  vengeance  for  him  also  and  for  all  who 
had  taken  part  in  the  spoliation  of  Judah.  This  we  must  suppose 
to  be  Ezekiel's  faith,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  it.  Cu- 
riously, he  nowhere  denounces  the  Babylonian  power.  Was  he 
afraid  of  the  police?  Or  did  he  think  it  unwise  to  arouse  hopes 
among  his  countrymen  that  might  lead  to  unrest  and  sedition  ? 
Or  was  he  impressed  with  the  good  order  and  prosperity  the  ex- 
iles were  enjoying  under  Nebuchadrezzar,  so  that  he  regarded  the 
magistrate  as  the  power  ordained  of  God  ?  We  ask  in  vain. 
What  stands  out  prominently  is  the  enmity  which  the  prophet 
feels  against  Edom.  This  can  readily  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  Edom  was  Judah's  nearest  neighbour,  rejoiced  most 
openly  over  her  fall,  and  hastened  to  invade  her  weakened  terri- 
tory. In  revenge  the  prophet  declares  that  Edom's  land  shall 
become  a  desert.* 

1  Chapter  34.  Yahweh  the  good  shepherd  is  a  common  figure  in  the  Old 
Testament.      Perhaps  the  earliest  passages  are  in  Jeremiah. 

1  Chapter  35  appropriately  forms  the  preface  to  the  promise  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Israel.     I  have  purposely  left  out  of  view  the  group  of  propheciei 
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Instead  of  insisting  on  the  separate  punishment  of  tri 
nationc  which  have  been  hostile  to  Judah,  Kickiel  n 
grander  COW  option.  The  pearr  of  Vthwcb'f  Ind  had  tw 
turltoi!  by  more  terrible  powers  than  Kdom  or  Moah.  In  the  far 
north  was  a  reservoir  of  barbarian-.  vrhftDOfl  thi  S.  '  t h iaxi  armies 
in  !  pound  forth  to  desolate  the  face  of  the  civilised  earth.  Not 
until  they  hud  ljeen  taught  a  lewou  by  the  rignal  judgment  of 
God  COOld  these  barbarian  hordes  Ijc  expected  to  refrain  from 
further  attacks.  The  prophet  had  himself  in  his  boyhood  heard 
of  these  invaderc  a*  a  present  lerroT.  Yahweh'*  name  would  be 
best  vindicated  by  a  new  Irruption  rinbly  chcckcii  by  Hi*  inter- 
vention. So  we  read  the  prophecy  of  Gog,  and  find  in  it  the 
summing  up  of  all  that  Yahweh  can  be  expected  to  do  against  all 
tkeOoodlca  Gog1  Is  the  leader  of  the  heathen  lowers,  esjxr- 
dally  thoae  terrible  one*  in  the  north  find  east.1  He  i»  t: 
carnation  of  hostility  to  Israel.  His  army  is  held  in  reserve  for 
ihe  last  great  crisis  in  history  When  the  time  comes  lu- 
be led  forth  by  the  will  of  Yahweh  and  nuke  the  final  invasion 
of  Israel's  land :  "After  many  days  thou  nhalt  receive  a  commis- 
sion ;  at  the  end  of  years  thou  ahalr  come  against  a  land  rocov* 
crcd  from  its  .:.-!■!. iti.-n,    .ij.mi>!  tin  i    u  many  na- 

tions who  dwell  in  security,  all  of  them.  Thou  shalt  conic  up 
like  a  storm,  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,  thou  and  all  thy 
hordes."  1  In  all  this — -as  was  the  case  with  Assyria — the  imadrr 
18  moved  by  his  own  evil  desires.  He  sees  Israel  dwelling  in 
un walled  villages  and  thinks  to  find  an  easy  prey.  Hut  the  peo- 
ple that  trust  in  Yahweh  shall  not  be  put  to  *hame.  Their  de- 
HAMDCC  will  be  sure,  and  so  signal  that  none  can  misinterpret 
it.      By  a  great  earthquake  a  panic  will  be  brought  upon  the  in- 

again*!  the  fofrfgfl   n.uiun»  which  now  form  the  middle  wtiun  ul  the  bwok 
\i)  bciauHc  I  urn  not  unified  that  in  their  proem  f..irm  they 

are  hy   K.-el(iH. 

1  Gog  and  Magog,  the  pbraic  which  i»  found  in  the  New  Tettamsnt  (Kcv. 
so '.i  and  which  haa  pasted  over  into  Christian  and  Mohammedan  tradition, 
i%  due  lo  .i  inmiii<)» 

•It  i\  MrngR  tofiod  Nabli  ind  Libya  In  hi*  armies.     Probably  there  fc* 

RNU  rormj  non  Ok  the  \rx\  which  originally  named  two  northern  or  rattem 
j   c.f     Toy  in  his  cJition  of   the  tejtt  (Hanpt't  SatrrJ  Jt.vii  c/ tA*  Of/ 

■•'■..  JS*.     Thai  the  host*  ol  Antichrist    «,r  o(  the  hostile  Wufld-po«r#r, 

I  \n  receive  lor  'he  lost  great  Hay  i»  •  common  tenure  in  Ctiriatiaa 

tad  Mohammedan  tradition. 
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vader.  As  in  the  Midianite  army  at  the  time  of  Gideon,  each 
man's  sword  will  be  against  his  fellow.  The  slaughter  will  be 
completed  by  pestilence,  and  by  a  hail  of  fire  and  brimstone 
from  heaven. 

The  first  advantage  of  this  programme  is  that  it  vindicates  the 
earlier  prophets.  Ezekiel  had  before  him  predictions  of  disaster 
on  the  enemies  of  Israel  which  had  not  been  fulfilled.  By  their 
non-fulfilment  the  name  of  Yahweh  had  suffered — as  though  He 
were  unable  to  carry  out  what  He  had  threatened.  Not  only 
will  this  reproach  be  removed  by  the  great  Day  that  is  to  come, 
but  Yahweh's  name  will  be  revered  over  the  earth:  "That  the 
nations  may  know  me,  in  that  by  thee  I  show  my  divinity  before 
their  eyes."1  His  power  and  His  care  for  His  people  will  be 
universally  recognised. 

We  must  not  leave  this  prophecy  without  noticing  one  char- 
acteristic of  Ezekiel  which  it  brings  into  great  prominence.  This 
is  his  carefulness  in  matters  of  detail,  and  especially  on  the  side 
of  ritual.  After  the  annihilation  of  the  hosts  of  Gog,  the  land  is 
covered  with  their  corpses.  These  are  repulsive  not  only  to  sense 
and  sight,  but  also  to  religion,  for  the  religion  of  Yahweh  stamps 
the  dead  as  unclean  ;  contact  with  them  unfits  a  man  for  worship. 
Special  pains  must  be  taken,  therefore,  to  remove  every  vestige 
of  the  great  slaughter.  Ravenous  birds  and  beasts  are  allowed  to 
act  as  scavengers.  But  it  is  ordained  that  when  these  have 
wrought  their  work,  a  great  valley  shall  be  chosen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan,  whither  shall  be  carried  all  that  remains.  This 
work  will  occupy  seven  months,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
thorough,  inspectors  are  to  be  appointed  to  go  through  the  land, 
and  mark  every  bone  not  yet  disposed  of.  A  final  gleaning  will 
then  remove  every  trace  of  pollution.' 

The  practical  and  prosaic  sense  of  Ezekiel  in  the  midst  of  this 
grandiose  description  is  manifested  by  his  theory  of  the  captured 
arms  of  Gog  and  his  host.     These  arms  are  of  no  use  to  Israel 

1  "In  that  1  show  myself  holy  before  their  eyes  "  gives  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. Holiness  as  the  word  is  commonly  understood  is  a  moral  attribute. 
What  the  prophet  has  in  mind  is  rather  one  of  the  natural  attribute?  (to 
speak  theologically) — the  superhuman  power  of  Yahweh.  For  this  reason 
X  translate  show  my  divinity  instead  of  sanctify  myself,  or  show  myself  holy. 
Yahweh's  holiness  is  precisely  that  quality  which  makes  Him  different  from 
man.  His  divinity.     The  passage  is  38  *•• 
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Ijceauae  it  is  a  peaceful  riu'.  j  oi i*|*ar;.  bows,  arrow*. 

,1k,  the%e  WM|»c*mwi!l  furnish  Israel  w*rh  furl  for  thrs|iare 
of  seven  yean.  Tha  feature  uf  the  prediction  is,  of  c  nunc,  not 
fwircly  economic.     I"he  length  of  t.  i  in  consuming  these 

irttpOOfj  a*  well  a*  the  length  of  lime  Wq  lived  ft*  the  bnnal  of 
the  bodies,  is  designed  to  iui'JTea  the  readier  with  the  greatness  of 
the  catastrophe.     To  the  little  Lund  of  exiles  such  a  judgment, 

tpon  tin  I  tattllai  p/ooid  lodeod  ptovc  the  greatness  of  their  Clod. 
In  fact,  the  ho|»e  of  such  a  gieai  I  iu«  Lysmic  intcifaencc  in  the 
history  of  the  world  hit  Motained  oppressed  and  j-ersccuted  be- 
liever* m  mm  y  a  dark  hon-  from  Ettfc  a)  oowafdi  KIm 
Httt  judgment,  the  end  of  the  aj.;r.  the  battle  with  Antichrist,  the 
great  Day— this  is  a  conception  which  is  coming  to  the  ti-mi 
ccntfnmllj  fa  ludaiim.  Chri  ■  ■  I  Islam,  It*  definite  for- 
mulation we  owe  to  Kzekiel.1 
Il  neadi  no  demonftndoa  that  EiekJei  in  all  this  Is  thinking 

in  v  of  a  restored  Israel  on  earth.  His  imagination  does  not 
reach  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  still  less  to  a  spiritual 
heaven  of  evrr1:Ming  1>ti«S.  Tins  nerds  ro  U"  U>me  in  mind  in 
COO  Iderinf  iBOllict  virion  of  lii*.  »lm  U  luia  o,uilc  as  powerfully 
influenced  liter  theology—  the  vision  of  dry  bones.  In  this  vision 
the  prophet  Is  brought  Entoavalle)  Hied  n  th  human  bones  from 
H  lnc  li  the  ili-sh  has  long  si  n<  e  disappeared.  He  is  made  the  herald 
of  the  divine  will,  and  as  he  pronounces  the  words  of  which  he  it 
the  organ,  bone  wcks  out  his  fellow-bone  sinews  and  Hesh  come 
Upon  the  articulated  frames,  breath  comes  into  the  new-formed 
bodies,  and  instead  of  the  mas*  of  fragments,  a  great  army  of  liv- 
ing men  stand  m[  on  tli.-u'  feet.'  All  that  the  prophet  received 
by  this  visum,  .uul  ill  that  he  intended  to  convey  to  hi*  contemp- 
oraries nas  an  assurance  that  the  dead  nation  should  live.  Jtalah 
diil  i  ml- -  I  .c-ti,  li-.nl  l«  ',..i». |  tin*  pos.-sdiiliiviir  resurrection.  The 
exiles  avowed  in  so  many  words,  that   they  were  only  the  dry 

of  a  'illicit  ing  organism,  thai  their  ho|)e  had  perished 
their  ruin  wan  a  present  fact.    The  promise  is  pven  to  tho 

1  llir  i  »iv  sl    Viihwch  «•«.»  to  ihf    older    pffOj  ■  IiAtr  %tcn\  ft  <Uy 

j(  fedgaieni  npon  [stari*    Kacklet  mim  tht  uM  popular  view  that  It  was 
•  m  ■  i ( •■  • ' i  Israel's  anemti       H      ■•  Igtaalfti  li  *em  in  the  <Winii«ti#t« 
-.it.  a4k|ca  li«  pmcoti  In*  pktaie      In  in  e*rli**t  lorra  tli*»  c*hk*\  I 
ni>tholo£iosl 

k.  J7,,M-     Tlir  latrr  docllilM  «;f   ihr  rrtuttrction  *jf  ilic  dead  was  no 
nlghlity  licljjcd  by  the  vivfilnrts  ul  this  piiiorc. 
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speak  and  feel  in  this  way.  The  word  is :  "I  will  bring  you  out 
of  your  graves  and  wilt  bring  you  to  the  land  of  Israel  .  .  . 
and  will  put  my  spirit  in  you  and  you  shall  live."  Such  a  work 
of  national  restoration  would  be  as  great  a  miracle  as  to  restore 
the  dry  bones  to  life. 

Ezekiel's  hope,  then,  expressed  itself  very  definitely  along  these 
lines :  there  is  to  be  a  restoration ;  the  nation  will  revive ;  it 
will  be  put  into  possession  of  Yahweh's  land;  the  land  itself  will 
be  renovated ;  by  a  signal  judgment  the  heathen  will  be  taught 
Yahweh's  power  and  will  respect  His  people's  peace  and  integrity. 
But  a  troublesome  question  still  remains  :  Can  the  Israel  of  the 
future  be  trusted  to  do  any  better  than  the  Israel  of  the  past  had 
done?  On  this  point  the  prophet  must  have  had  many  misgiv- 
ings. He  and  his  contemporaries  were  led  by  their  experiences 
totally  to  condemn  the  old  Israel.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  bride  of  Yahweh  had  been  adulterous  from  her  youth. 
This  is  the  attitude  of  later  Judaism — which  here  again  shows  the 
strength  of  Ezekiel's  influence.  Suppose,  now,  that  the  nation  is 
restored  according  to  promise.  What  is  to  prevent  its  going 
astray  again  ?  Ezekiel  is  aware,  as  all  theologians  are  aware,  that 
the  natural  heart  cannot  be  trusted.  It  needs  the  special  grace 
of  God  if  it  is  to  be  kept  in  the  right  way.  The  assurance  that 
the  failure  of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future  must 
come  from  Yahweh  Himself.  And  so  at  the  forefront  of  his  re- 
newed Israel  the  prophet  puts  a  promise  of  gracious  influence  in 
the  heart  of  man:  "  I  will  give  you  a  new  heart,  and  will  put  a 
new  spirit  within  you  ;  I  will  take  away  the  heart  of  stone,  and 
will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh  ;  I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you, 
and  will  cause  you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  you  shall  keep  my 
judgments  and  do  them."1  Without  such  gracious  intervention 
the  history  of  the  past  would  repeat  itself. 

One  would  think  that  this  were  sufficient.  When  it  is  God 
that  works  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleasure  we  may 
be  trusted  to  work  out  our  own  salvation.     But  like  most  religious 

1  Ezek.  36  * » ;  cf.  11  w.  I  suppose  the  similar  promises  in  Jeremiah  (24  ', 
31  **,  32")  to  be  later  insertions  in  that  book  and  dependent  on  Ezekiel, 
rather  than  the  reverse.  The  complaint  of  the  prophets  concerning  the 
hardness  of  their  hearers'  hearts,  was  a  complaint  of  stupidity  of  brain.  — J 
the  promise  mast  be  interpreted  accordingly — the  people  will  becony 
to  apprehend  the  word  of  God. 
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leaders,  K/ckicl  reasons  in  another  way.     The  I  pint  nuy  be  will- 
lag  bat  the  flesh  j-  week      Therefore  the  flesh  man  i*  helped 
ihose  external  and  ceremonial  r.  h  will  (rorntat 

least  external  violations  of  the  law.     There  must  U  OtgattJattiOQ 

and  government     Uus  iv  tfce  key  to  the  great  concluding  vision 

nt    K/rkirl's  ImioL         Am!    llns  i;t  ivrmiuciil    BlUBl    I*  ■■     I 

rather   than  » ivil — this  we  may  understand  from  the   tuophcl't 
antecedents  and  from  his  observation  of  Civil  government. 
It  u  on  in  tradition  that  then  to  io  Ijc  a  boo 

ftut  tin*  nionari'li  is  to  1h-  shorn  of  must  of  his  power,  i\  WC  have 
already  seen.'  He  becomes,  in  Tact,  the  nursing  father  of  the 
Church  and  even  that  only  to  a  limited  degree.  He  is  to  recede 
a  very  considerable  landed  property  In  the  new  division  of  the 
country.  This  is  to  secure  him  a  sufficient  income  so  that  he 
will  noi  need  bo  levy  tsxce  the  oriental  icehng  all  tyi  baa  been 
that  the  monarch  ll  rfdi  enough  to  give  presents  rather  than  to 
exact  diem.  The  prince,  as  he  is  consistently  called  by  luckiel, 
is  lo  have  power  to  levy  ■>!■■_-  .null  iii id  strictly  limited  tax  and 
this  he  must  apply  to  the  support  of  the  daily  worship,  and  of  the 
festival  offerings.1  To  guard  against  his  intrusion  in  nutters  of 
religion  he  [a  treated  as  a  layman  and  not  CVCfl  allowed  to 
the  aanctuary.  He  is  apparently  to  take  cognisance  oi 
affaire,  as  he  is  exhorted  to  see  thai  :i  uniform  standard  of  weight 
and  measure  ii  eiifotccd.  But  his  jui  <  i<  lion  i>  nut  Mippo>cd  to 
be  very  extensive  Iwcausc  so  many  cases  are  reserved  for  the 
arbitration  of  the  pri 

Furthennore,  wc  have  to  note  that  the  new  commonwealth  is 
nm]  lv  an  adjunct  to  the  restored  Temple  of  Vohweh.  To 
vent  the  old  tribal  jealousies,  the  land  is  to  be  divided  anew 
among  the  twelve  tribes.  All  1m. i>-i  t*  in  U-  U  ned  in  <  anaan 
propcri  between  the  Jordan  and  the  sea.  The  exposure  of  the 
transjordanic  country  to  'oiiCnnirialion  from  the  desert  is.  |ier- 
tupa,  the  reaton  for  this,  The  mi  reacted  frultfulnefl  of  thr  land 
will  «  uiiijK-nsiitc  fox  the  restricted  area-      Each  tribe  if  to  have  a 

1  III  J4*1  wr  find*  |iri)mi*r  thai  a  i:i-m   DftYSd  dull  nilr  over  ilic  reunited 

Itrmvl.     I   ooabt,   bowaver,   irhethei    this   ii   Kxeklct'i  "uti   decta 
Some  i.iiniUf  Moitianic  MOtloai  la  the  early  pan  of  thr  book  seem  nUo  to 

be  lata  InatrdMSi 

\n  iucarne-Ui  in  kln*J  -  »»c-\iuicth  pan  of  ilir  cmui  crop,  our  per  ctnL 

r»i  th^oii  *mi  oee-haff  par  cent  "f  dir  cattto— to  ..-•■■•-»■]  by  \\-.r  princ*,  and 

from  luii  liu  tl  to  tumuli  the  vuiout  ollcring*.  45  '*""»  *"d  A1*  '*"" 
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strip  across  the  country.  Judah  and  Benjamin  are  to  exchange 
places  in  order  the  better  to  obliterate  the  old  lines  of  division. 
Between  these  two  important  tribes  will  be  the  Temple. 

The  expectation  of  Yahweh's  interference  (or  His  people  is 
carried  so  far  as  to  include  the  physical  transformation  of  the 
country.  The  new  Temple  will  be  located  on  an  exceeding  high 
mountain.  Here  Ezekiel  sees  it  in  vision,  and  so  changed  is  the 
topography  that  he  does  not  at  first  recognise  the  building.1  The 
great  structure  will  form  a  unit  of  itself,  isolated  from  the  city  of 
which  it  has  been  heretofore  a  part.  Immediately  about  the 
sanctuary  the  priests  will  receive  their  allotments  of  ground,  the 
more  effectually  to  separate  city  and  Temple. 

The  elaborate  measurements  of  the  new  sanctuary  need  not 
be  reproduced  here.  The  central  building  is  to  be  on  the  plan 
of  the  old  one  which  had  been  destroyed.  Instead  of  the  single 
court  in  which  that  one  originally  stood,  this  will  have  two,  an 
outer  and  an  inner.  Entrance  to  the  inner  is  prohibited  to  any 
but  the  priests  and  Levites.  Even  the  prince  is  allowed  to  come 
only  into  the  gateway  to  see  his  sacrifices  offered.  A  wall  ten  feet 
high  and  ten  feet  thick  surrounds  the  whole  structure,  and  one 
of  similar  massiveness  separates  the  outer  from  the  inner  court. 
Each  is  provided  with  gateways,  and  each  gateway  is  arranged  to 
accommodate  a  considerable  guard. 

What  is  the  reason  for  all  this  elaborate  fortification  and  regu- 
lation? The  reason  is  given  by  the  writer.  In  the  old  days 
Yahweh  had  been  constantly  offended  by  trespassers  on  His  holi- 
ness. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  this  word 
was  used  to  denote  a  physical,  rather  than  a  moral  attribute  of 
the  divinity.  To  understand  the  attitude  of  Ezekiel  and  his 
contemporaries  we  need  to  rememl>er  that  all  things  could  be 
divided  into  the  two  classes,  sacred  and  profane.  One  class  (the 
sacred  or  holy,  as  we  have  the  word  rendered  in  our  translations) 
was  fit  for  the  worship  of  Yahweh,  either  naturally  or  because  it 
had  been  consecrated  to  Him.  The  other  class  was  not  fit  to  be 
brought  before  Him  and  was  likely  to  arouse  His  wrath.  The 
danger  of  offending  Him  was  reason  for  the  utmost  caution  in 

•The  great  vision — chapters  40-48 — begins  with  this  statement.     Other 
Old  Testament  passages  which  speak  of  the  Mount  of  the  House  being  lifted 
above  the  mountains  (Is.  2*  and  the  parallel  in  Micah)  are  probably  dt 
pendent  on  Ezekiel. 
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approaching  His  |*eacncc.  'Die  danger  wan  greatest  when  it  w» 
:i  question  between  Him  and  another  god.  Of  old  He  w» 
known  to  be  a  jealous  God  who  o  ■  ►.  no  rivals. 

was  do  1 1 ■  ••'  ■  I  CO  another  deity  was  therefore  especially  abhorrent 
to  Him. 

Now  almost  everything  which  i*  not  dedicated  to  Yahwch  is 
habit  GO  fall  tnuta  the  power  of  another  god.  To  the  average 
man  of  ancient  times  the  world  was  full  of  godl  (d(  t>oMs, 

jinn,  are  only  jjmN  nl    llie  so I  i  lata)        Even    BO  IftlC  a  write! 

o»  Augustine  w  able  to  show  that  every  m  I  and  exigent  y  of  life 
was  brought  into  relation  with  some  god.1  What  was  true  -A 
\\v  Ron mii  world  wiw  even  more  inn-  m  i  M*  distant  E  M  .1  thou* 
Mad  years  earlier.  E/ckicI,  like  all  who  took  the  will  ofYah- 
weh  seriously,  was  weighed  down  by  the  thought  of  how  easy  it 
was  to  infringe  the  holiness  of  Yah  weh.  Prominent  among  the 
duties  of  the  priests,  therefore,  is  the  instruction  of  the  people 
concerning  the  distinction  between  things  sacred  and  profane. 

Even  moral  offences — and  we  have  seen  that  £zek(e1  t£l 
high  moral  si  unhid  —  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  nffenrs 
against  the  hoi  i  new  o(  Yah  weh.  Violations  ol  the  will  of  Yah  weh 
were  all  in  the  same  category.  Where  we  distinguish  bsl'Wten 
moral  and  ceremonial  requirements,  Ezekiel  made  no  difference. 
These  requirement*  were  partly  recorded  in  the  Book  of  In- 
struction; but  they  were  also  in  part  a  matter  of  priestly  tra- 
dition. 

As  an  example  of  what  is  meant,  we  may  cite  the  prophet's 
specification  concerning  the  burial  of  the  king*  of  Judah.  The 
Temple  of  Solomon  was  ■  ■  *  immediate  connexion  with  the  palace. 
I;i  atconhnre  wi;h  am  ieut  i  nstoin  ilir  IioiIr-s  of  the  kings  of 
|  i dab  were  buried  in  the  palace — in  the  part  of  the  palace  ad- 
|obi!ng  the  Temple.  So  we  arc  told  explicitly  by  Esekiel  him- 
self After  wli.ii  was  said  Above  about  tbr  pollution  "i  .nrpaes, 
wc  understand  fully  the  offence  which  was  given  bj  this  <  trstom. 
We  may  go  further  and  say  that  even  to  a  late  day  the  rpanes 
were  waobipned  in  Judah,  and  so  the  burial  of  the  kings  near 
the  Temple  brought  alien  divinities  into  the  very  presence  flf 
Yah  weh.     It  is  considerations  mi.  h  a  .  1  h«-  <.  whi<  h  induce  K/.ckicl 

1  /V  i'tvitnl/  Dth  IV,  8-ii 

1  KccIl  43 ' f-    '  >n  the  talioo  communicated  by  dead  bodicv  cf.  I'Vazci  ,  7*4/ 
GvfJtn  dVHgk%   1,  y.   \u>t  f. 
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to  remove  the  Temple  from  the  city,  or,  better,  to  remove  the 
city  from  the  Temple,  and  to  put  between  them  the  consecrated 
persons,  the  priests. 

New  regulations  are  published  for  the  priests  themselves,  based 
on  the  same  reflection — possibly  also  to  some  extent  on  tradition. 
The  priests  are  greatly  limited  in  their  mourning  customs.  It  was 
impossible  wholly  to  do  away  with  expressions  of  grief  which  had 
become  established  in  usage,  even  though  they  were  animistic  in 
origin,  but  what  could  be  done,  Ezekiel  enjoined.  In  like  manner 
he  gave  new  regulations  concerning  the  dress  of  the  priests.  More 
important,  and  indeed  revolutionary,  was  the  new  stipulation  con- 
cerning the  personnel  of  the  Temple  service.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom of  the  kings  of  Judah — so  we  discover  from  the  passage  under 
consideration ' — to  make  presents  of  slaves  to  the  Temple.  These 
were  captives  taken  in  war,  we  may  suppose,  uncircumcised  in 
heart  and  uncircuracised  in  flesh  as  Ezekiel  calls  them:  that  is, 
being  foreigners,  they  had  no  interest  in  the  service  to  which 
they  were  bound,  and  they  also  lacked  in  their  flesh  the  sign 
which  should  show  their  consecration  to  Yahweh.  Their  presence 
in  the  Temple  must  be  an  offence  to  Yahweh  and  such  an  abuse 
must  be  guarded  against  in  the  future.  Hence  the  service  of  the 
Temple,  even  in  its  most  menial  parts,  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
duly  consecrated  ministers.  None  but  these  were  to  enter  the 
inner  court. 

The  priests,  however,  were  historically  of  two  classes.  The 
services  of  the  Temple  had  been  carried  on  since  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon by  the  family  of  Zadok.  They  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  general  class  of  Levites,  by  which  name  the  ministers  of  all  the 
Yahweh  sanctuaries  were  known.  The  writer  of  Deuteronomy 
knew  no  difference  between  priests  and  Levites.  In  its  command 
to  abolish  the  High-places,  this  book  does  not  mean  to  have  the 
ministers  of  these  sanctuaries  deprived  of  their  rights  as  priests  of 
Yahweh.  It  specifically  ordains  that  they  shall  become  part  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Temple.'  But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  the  house  of  Zadok,  already  in  possession,  would  surrender 

1  Ezek.  44  *-,s.  Ezekiel  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  these  foreigners 
were  presented  by  the  kings,  but  other  passages  state  or  imply  it  (Ezra  8**). 

1  Deut.  18  '■*,  where  all  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  are  regarded  as  hav- 
ing the  same  rights  and  privileges.  We  had  occasion  to  notice  (his  matter 
in  discussing  the  reform  of  Josiab, 
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their  prerogatives.     Under  prtmtire  from  Josi&h  the  ncw-< 
were  enrolled  to  the  r«m  ileal  tfl   bui  o  i  atity  with  the  Zadoki 
could  noi  l»*  <  arried  through. 

K/.ekiel  is  fully  aware  of  the  history  of  the  case.      A 
tnerobei  <»i  kIm  (amirj  oJ  ZadoV,  he  hasno.ii--.it.  to  red  ice  the 
urivilegaof  thai  fcraily      He  tberefoie  sanctions  the  u&Wfcrf 
by  a  spe<  iii.    enactment     And  l!  ■■    i     i  lotivcs  by  a   i<  . 
theory        I  lie  Invito*  (he  thinks),  thOUgl   true  prieStt  Ol  \  afawch, 
hove  U-m  i;  iih\  n!  .  .  tc.  linn  from  Mis  worship  in  thai  they  teried 
the  Higb^place*.    Theft  reduction  to  the  lower  das  of  mi 

i  >mi  i  ..-nuriii  for  this  defection,     in  this  way  what  had  acaaafrjr 
taken  place  i;  theoretically  justified.     And  the  gain  of  tins 
hiiin-  the  service  of  theaanctuai)  is  great.    TTte  uncbxuiDd 
Temple  ikves  may  now  be  abothhed.     flic  whole  of  the 
service  will  come  into  the  hands  of  consecrated  persons.       I  here 
will  be  00  violation  ui  the  holm™*  ol  Yahwch,  the  wort 
sanctuary  will  bebettct  done*  and  the  needy  (.cvitcs  will  u 
eided  for.     The  tendency  to  give  ;i  special  consecration  I 
win.  perforin  even  menial  offli  en  In  sa<  red  places  to  DOtlceabte  in 
.:  i.  i   religions  a*   well  as   in   Judaism.     Attention  should   be 
colled  in  this  connexion  to  the  Pact  that  Eaekiel,  familiar  m  In 
lavitti  priestly  Ideals  and  prl  Ihion,  nowhere  mei 

Aaron   u   In  any  way  the  ancestor  or   founder  ol   tl 
t.i  i  By, 

rh.-  millennium  ol  Rseklel*8  dreams,  therefore,  wart  a  church- 
Kate  whose  constitutive  fact  was  the  dwelling  of  Yahweh  In  the 
midst  ol  His  people.  In  order  to  attain  this  all  these  precaution 
were  no*  e*sai  \  the  prfeeta  tooflei  wu  dice,  the  Lw  tea  to  guard 
the  floors  nnd  rare  lor  the  house,  the  prince  to  supply  the  oil. t- 
ing»,  the  people  to  worship  at  a  distance.     Tin  main  buadneaB 

oi  I  In-  ■  hur.-li  wu-.  ti-  l.iv|.  il  ,<•!!  unspotted  from  the  n   n  Id      TtAS 

ii"  doubt  to  avoid  sin.  for  transgression  of  the  will  ot  ^  ah> 
weli.  whether  in  morals  or  in  ritual,  is  violation  Ol  Hi**  holiness. 
Bul  nil  is  looked  upon  from  the  ritual  rather  than  the  ethical  |>oint 

It  would  seem  as  If  all  these  precautions,  with  the  Iwlp  of  die 
people's  renewed  heart,  would  he  enough.  Not  ■■•■  thought  the 
proj  het.  En  a  world  where  so  much  must  be  •  lauted  ;u  profane 
the  posslbllll  a  ol  defilement  nre  rnwuanrly  present,  Special  rites 
of  purification  must  therefore  l>e  observed  at  stated  times. 


the 
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can  hardly  be  too  scrupulous,  for  an  unwitting  violation  of  the 
rules  for  holiness  may  bring  down  the  wrath  of  Yahweh.  With 
the  best  will  in  the  world  one  may  come  into  contact  with  that 
which  is  ritually  defiling.  Even  the  priest  is  not  exempt  from 
such  contagion.  The  sanctuary  itself  or  its  vessels  may  be  affected 
by  it.  To  prevent  so  disastrous  a  state  of  things,  a  special  class 
of  offerings  is  now  brought  into  prominence.  These  are  the  so- 
called  sin  offerings,  which  have  special  efficacy  in  removing  cere- 
monial defilement. 

These  offerings  are  found  in  early  Semitic  religion,  where  they 
are  expiatory  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  When  the  god  is 
angry  and  blood  alone  will  satisfy  him,  a  victim  is  brought  and 
slain  at  his  altar.  His  anger  being  cooled,  the  old  relations  are 
resumed  between  him  and  his  worshippers.  In  Israeliiish  relig- 
ion we  may  suppose  such  offerings  not  unknown,  though  they 
were  always  rare.  The  fact  which  had  early  impressed  itself  on 
the  memory  of  the  people  was  that  the  blood  of  a  victim  restores 
the  lost  communion  with  Yahweh.  Exactly  how  it  docs  this  was 
not  reflected  upon.  The  calamities  of  Jndah  made  it  necessary  that 
the  people  should  reflect  on  the  means  to  l>e  taken  to  recover  the 
favour  of  Yahweh.  The  means  were  at  hand  in  the  ancient  sin 
offering,  which  Ezekiel  therefore  makes  prominent.  Every  six 
months  (he  ordains)  the  consecration  of  the  sanctuary  is  to  l>e 
renewed  by  a  special  sin  offering.1  In  this  way  the  continued 
presence  of  Yahweh  will  be  assured.  In  the  prominence  which 
Ezekiel  gives  to  this  class  of  offerings  he  is  again  the  forerunner 
of  Judaism. 

To  complete  our  discussion  of  Ezekicl's  commonwealth  we  need 
to  notice  the  river  which  he  sees  issuing  from  the  sanctuary. 
This  river,  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  fountain  which 
flows  at  the  base  of  the  actual  Temple  hill,  is  to  run  down  the 
great  gorge  of  the  Kedron  and  into  the  Dead  Sea.  So  abundant 
will  be  its  supply  that  it  will  transform  this  lifeless  body  of  water 
into  a  fresh-water  lake  whose  waters  will  swarm  with  fish  and 
whose  shores  will  cease  to  be  desert.  Ezekiel  had  no  mystical 
or  allegorical  meaning  hidden  behind  this  vision.  It  was  to  him 
only  a  part  of  the  programme  for  increasing  fertility  in  the  prom- 
ised land.  The  Dead  Sea  and  the  wilderness  of  Judah  were  to  be 
made  to  do  their  part  in  sustaining  the  people.  So  distinctly 
1  Ezek.  45  »-* 


prosair  and  economic  i*  lie  th.it  hr  allows  the  salt  nurses  to  if 

main  in  order  that  the  people  may  l>c  supplied  with  wit.' 

From  our  point  of  view  the  lii  d  ati  10a  of  I  so  obvi- 

ous th.it  ii  is  easy  for  us  to  underrate  him.  W«  see  in  him  a 
man  Intense  bat  narrow;  his  ideals  arc  formal,  liturgical;  fall 

tli-.;i:i  ii   .m   lead*   him  to  shut  his  cy«  to  the  facts  of  cxtK.*ricncn, 
But  with  all  this  we  can  see  not  only  that  he  fffil  the  man  I  4 
lime,  but  that  his  power  tame  from  his  sterling  inoi  net 

lie  was  intensely  in  earnest  ;  he  was  saturated  w  illi  the  idea  of  his 
own  and  his  (•copies  responsibility;  he  was  faithful  to  duty  when 
all  ihe  world  (liis  world)  was  against  him.  When  the  tide  turned 
and  hi*  prcdh  ti«.i,  nn<-  justified  by  the  event,  he  showed  noth- 
ing of  pride  or  vainglory.  If  he  was  pessimistic  when  other* 
w.tr  Imprful,  he  showed   most   h.»] «■   »■  wn   they  were  ho]«les. 

N'"VHiiiri    did    die  .  .il.nnily   fall    than    he    !«>">    die  work  of  up» 

building.     And  this  he  did  with  a  sincere  love  for  souls,  VI 
Ing  for   them   as  OM  uld   give   account     The  system 

Which  he  evolved  was  no  doubt  narrow  and  v\t  lilsivi  Hill  we 
sec  no  way  in  which  Judaism  could  have  liccn  tarried  through 
ttfl  <-n-.ts,  00  way  m  which  it  could  have  been  preserved  lor  its 
futtirr  mission,  except  by  I  reaming  for  the  time  being  nan 
ami  exclusive.  The  framework  provided  by  K/ckiel  in  till 
Ion  becamoftfl  dot]  toward  which  his  countryman  could  work. 
And  as  they  began  to  realise  it,  even  in  their  exile,  it  gave  th. 
coherence  and  staying  power.  Eeckicl  was  the  father  of  Jiula- 
ben.  The  child  was  tempted,  when  it  sot  ita  growth,  to  disown 
the  relationship.  But  we  are  able  to  see  to  whom  it  owes  tts 
iMrinp.  To  say  chat  he  is  the  father  of  Judaism  means  that  he  is 
the  father  of  legalism.  The  prophets  in  general  may  be  said  to 
have  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  casuistic  system,  by  which 
the  Jews  have  lived  so  many  centuries.  They  were  constantly 
preaching  oljcdicuce  as  the  condition  of  life.  But  this  ptcarh- 
[&g  crystallised  in  Kickicl.  He  (following  in  the  footstejis  or" 
Deuteronomy)  laid   down  a  system  of  duties,  religious  as  well  as 


1  Kick.  4" 1*".  Mow  far  Etvkiel  expected  his  vision  to  bft  literally  fal- 
Ailed  is  ■  pulnt  on  whkh  ihr  inierprrwr*  arc  divided.  Ml  the  indication! 
»eem  to  m*"  tO  ihow  that  lir  iQppoaed  it  wimld  l«r  literally  fulfilled.  As  :.-. 
thv  detail,  of  the  EfttefpfttlHOfl  the  reader  mny  consult  the  recent  commni 
Uric*,  mod  cipetiolly  Stftde,  Get/hiektt  Jrt  Velht$  ftmit,  If,  whcr»  map* 
and  pUOl  «fc  $iveo. 
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moral,  by  which  the  people  might  hope  to  live  in  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  divine  favour.  And  as  he  raised  legalism  to  a 
system,  so  he  inaugurated  the  apocalyptic  school  of  thought 
which  has  so  powerfully  influenced  Judaism,  Christianity,  and 
Islam.  His  vision  of  the  future  was  one  that  could  never  be 
realised,  but  it  gave  an  outline  of  that  good  time  coming  which 
oppressed  souls  are  always  looking  for,  an  outline  which  they 
were  able  to  fill  in,  allegorise,  or  spiritualise,  as  met  the  need  of 
their  times.  Taking  him  all  in  all  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Ezekiel  is  the  most  influential  man  that  we  find  in  the  whole 
course  of  Hebrew  history. 

Ezekiel's  latest  prophecy  is  dated  in  the  year  571  B.C.,  and  we 
may  suppose  that  his  death  occurred  not  long  after.  He  had 
taken  pains  to  put  some  part  of  his  life's  work  into  written  form, 
and  he  had  founded  a  school  whose  influence  extended  and  car- 
ried on  what  he  had  begun.  Through  all  these  years  the  Juda- 
ites  seem  to  have  had  j>eace  under  the  reign  of  Nebuchadrezzar. 
This  monarch  had  devoted  himself  to  the  adornment  of  his  capi- 
tal, planning  and  carrying  out  the  great  works  which  made 
Babylon  a  wonder  of  the  world.  His  own  inscriptions  tell  of 
the  number  and  magnificence  of  the  palaces  and  temples  which 
he  built,  and  of  his  rebuilding  those  city  walls  of  which  Greek 
writers  have  so  much  to  say.'  More  important  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  were  the  moats  and  canals  which  protected  the 
fields  from  inundation,  or  carried  the  water  to  them  when  needed. 
On  the  death  of  Nebuchadrezzar  his  son  Evil-raerodach'  came  to 
the  throne.  He  it  was  who  released  Jehoiachin  from  his  long 
imprisonment,  and  gave  him  a  place  at  court.  We  hear  noth- 
ing of  the  effect  which  this  release  had  on  the  Jews  in  Babylonia. 
It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  Babylonian  monarchs  gave 
much  thought  to  the  little  band  of  exiles.  They,  on  their  part, 
were  probably  content  to  escape  observation.  They  were  learn- 
ing to  live  among  the  Gentiles,  as  in  the  great  world  and  yet  not 
of  it — a  lesson  that  was  to  prove  useful  to  them  for  a  long  time 

1  The  inscriptions  are  contained  in  the  Keilinschriftliche  Ihblwthek,  III,  2, 
pp.  10-71.  A  good  estimate  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  character  as  a  man  and 
ruler  is  given  by  McCurdy,  History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments,  III,  pp. 

143-1*9- 

1  Amel-marduk  is  the  Babylonian  form  of  the  name.  The  Biblical  writer 
(a  Kings,  25  "-*)  dates  the  restoration  of  Jehoiachin  in  the  thirty-seventh  year 
of  his  captivity. 
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id  tome.    The  reign  ol  Erll-mcrodach  has  to  cki 

attention.      He  seem:*,  to  have  Ixmmi  ■  iarc-le-»,  ease  loving 
Ml  S    ;i   rvi_'ii    Ol    lem    than    two    years    In  id    by  h* 

brother-tn-taw,   Mcfigliwu,   nhn  hci/ccl   the   throne.     This    ; 
retained  his  ill-got!    i  power  only  three  yean,  and  ha  son,  who 

»u<  iin.  wu*  removed   In  ..  i  on-pirat  \  soon  alter  w 

ing  ibe  throne.      Nslxuiidiix,  on  whom  the  conspirators  conferred 
the  crown,  reigned  about   twenty  years,  hut  they  were  years  of 

lOW     ami      cl:M'it.^r:i'i..|i.     -Ill     liy,      which     a     HCW     XTiii     toTtMtixHc 

power  not  (kr  away  was  threaten  Ion. 

The  exiles  in  whom  our   interest  is  centred  had.  we  nn  . 

t  hi  .:•,    hill,-     ilppip    l.llivHl     Ot     the     '  I       bv    A  till  ll     tl 

surrounded.  It  vu  to  them  the  expression  ot  a  n.'!i$ion  forei, 
to  their  own,  and  in  their  eyes  many  til  its  i  usloma  BWSl  hu\e 
been  almniiiutions.  The  defection  of  some  of  their  number  to 
this  heathenism  would  make  the  remainder  only  more  rigid  in 
strengthening  the  Inatltotiora  nrhEi  h  still  remained  to  them  They 
were  deprived  of  many  of  the  mcr.ns  of  grace  ;  there  was  all  the 
more  reason  for  holding  on  to  what  was  left.  Sacrifice  could  not 
hr  .-luVred  In  litfange  land  Ivvrnii  the  Temple  had  \»rci\  BUMoN 
in^,  tltcy  could  not  have  visited  it.      Hut  .-"tin   uf  (In-  mdma 

of  Yahweh  were  still  practicable,     Two  among  these,  because 
they  were  practicable,  and  because  the)  served  to  ftmphaslaethe 
difference  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  received  new  importance 
These  were  i  ircurociston  and  the  Sabbath.     Observance  of  them 
now  became  s  text  ..i  fidelity  to  Vahweh. 

Circumcision  was  a  rite  originally  common  to  a  large  part  oT 
the  Inhabitants  of  Canaan,  with  the  Egyptians  and  other  African 
peoples,  [ta  original  significance  ib  no*  loel  to  us,  M  there  Ja 
00  reason  to  doubt  that  this  significance  was  religious.  Wher- 
ever wc  (.in  trace  the  origin  of  other  mutilations  of  the  body  — 
tattooing*,  cuttings,  extraction  ol  teeth  »■..■  hmi  tiK-m  i>a  .<-d  on 
religion*  ideas.  It  is  probable  that  with  the  Israelites  drain 
cision  was  a  tribal  mark,  adiiiittiu/  boys  ol  young  men  to  full 
.  :mhcr*hi|j  in  tin  i  Kin,  and  into  .  oimnunion  with  Vahweh.  As 
we  have  seen1  the  Vahwist  found  a  tradition  that  Moses  provoked 
the  wrath  ol  Vahweh  by  neglecting  It  and  thai  it*  performs 
upon  his  infant  son  was  the  mej m  ni  iution.     This  is  in 

accordance  with  the  early  ritualistic  view  such  as  we  see  ilku> 

1  Above,  p.  66  I*. 
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:  by  the  Yah  wist  elsewhere.  The  Klohist  hrn  a  variant  tra- 
dition According  in  him  the  riu  iraa  introduced  by  Joanne  :it 
Gi  (gal  to  remove  the  reproach  of  Egypt-'  With  hlna,  m  with 
tli,  "iahwist,  therefore,  it  is  a  part  of  the  populnr  religion.  In 
the  eye*  of  (he  pmpln.*t<  ihr  iid*  h:ul  no  sjh-i  i.il  value  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Amos,  Hoa*a#oi  kiu!>.  while  Jeremiah  Indicaica 
hi*  light  esteem  for  it  as  a  mere  fleshly  Ordinance  At  the  same 
time  tins  prophet  exhorts  the  people  us  i  [rcumcitc  themselves  to 
•!.  i'v  pq  [Edj  i'v.u  the  foresklni  of  their  hearts.'  The 
UngUagC WlU  l»c  natural  if  we  BUppone  the  rite  to  l>c  a  rite  of  con- 
K  ratlOfl  Simihr  expression-:  in  I  i<-nkr<«umi y  '  i  <  ri.n  uly  do 
not  favour  the  Idea  that  the  external  rite  had  any  value  in  the 
r's  eye*. 
i  i  -..ii-i,  Indeed,  nude  no  direct  regulation  on  the  aubjoct 
Bat  be  Introdu  -!  I  dlflereot  valuation  of  external  rites.  The 
whole  lyvtau  ofclcia  ami  undexn  was,  in  his  eyes.  uf  great  |n> 
i  ortani  He  takes  occasion  10  exprea  Vahweh'i  abhorrence  of 
:        n  ,u  inn.  bed  lorelgnei  i  who  I  ad  been  employed  in  Mn  ser- 

vice  We  may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  his  influence  would  Ik-  in 
ti  mi  of  the  retention  of  the  rite — all  the  more  that  Israel  was 
now  living  in  the  midst  of  the  nr.«  u  OUBIi  tud  it!  Mjftn)  \>a&- 
etgetheexpresM  his  contempt  for  the  aodicuaacbeoV  Where 
such  reproach  was  uttered,  men  would  take  pains  to  avoid  giving 
(H'Jmoii  l«>nl  I'lie  I  i' bite  who  n. ■_■!.■.  v.  I  :  he  rite  would  soon 
find  himself  regarded  with  PCOni  by  his  fellows.  This  is  the  rcn- 
dciu  v  that  made  itself  felt  in  the  exile,  and  which  has  wrought 
in  ludaisro  to  the  present  inn.- 

The  other  mark  of  distinction  was  the  observance  of  the  Sih- 
luth.  This  aeeme  to  have  !>een  originally  a  Babylonian  institu- 
t-Mi,  Datonltoed  in  *  anaanal  an  early  day.  Cessation  of  labour 
OBC  -lay  in  seven  cannot  he  the  thought  of  a  noroadir  or  pas- 
toral jnenple.  The  Kft  of  the  pe-.ua nt  is  the  one  v.  ,  re*  op- 
i<  h  an  obwrvam  c.  Hial  CtRalltdtyi  arc  taboo, 
because  of  the  predominance  of  n  hostile  planet,  is  a  thought  that 
come*  with  the  lyetematlc  ol                if  ththitvansnrha^  »r 


'I--.!  K     Ihc  im?r\enlnjf  *er*es  are  ■  later  insertion. 

1  J*r    4  *       I"  9  U  J*T»rni»h  dMVgMttl  ihr  cirinuui.c:!  in  QbJIi M PieillUli 

the  onn  thai  »r«  unrirciimci*<il  in   heart. 

1  I'cui.  io  ".  »*;   dir  btta  is  certainly  a  Utc  lascrtkio. 


' 
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find  in  Babylonia*  The  Babxtoniamare  laid  to  have  designated 
the  seventh,  fourteenth,  twenty-fir*;  am]  twenty-eighth  day  of 
each  month  as  days  ol  possible  ill  omen,  in  which  special  <*are 
should  l>e  kiken  concerning  what  one  does  of  undertake*.  The 
phase*  of  the  moon  would  seem  to  give  reason  lor  a  notion  of 
tin:;  kind,  especially  where  the  moon  was  a  prominent  dr. 
88  ft  seem*  to  lave  bean  all  over  the  K.ui  The  Old  Testament 
mention  of  New  Moon  tfld  Sabbath  in  i  odJihn  don  would  indSi  ate 
a  common  origin  for  the  two  festivals.  With  this  idea  we  have 
another  The  Book  ol  the  Covenant  ordains  that  the  land  shall 
be  i  altivated  six  years,  and  lie  fallow  the  seventh.  And  it  treats 
the  Sabbath  in  connexion  with  this  Sabbatic  year.1  Here  K 
the  Idea  Ol  the  ,»,;t  :.  ultunst  that  the  l:m  I  Ik.'Ih:il*<  to  h.s  god,  and 
that  cultivation  h  ■  tnsptSS  on  the  god's  rights.  It  wa*  0 
count  of  this  Itclicf  that  so  much  care  was  taken  to  propitiate  ISC 
local  divinity  when  new  ground  was  brought  under  culth  u  on. 
leaving  the  ground  fallow  for  a  portion  of  the  time  U  one  way 
of  recognising  the  god1*  ownership. 

Wc  arc  here  in  the  region  of  hypothesis.  But  as  wc  know  that 
the  attributes  oi  Haal  were  transferred  to  Yahweh,  and  that  Yah- 
weh was  the  recognised  owner  of  the  laud  of  Canaan,  it  docs  HOI 
accm  far-fetched  to  tUppOM  that  at  Ica>l  the  Sabbatic  year  wo  aa» 
acknowledgment  of  His  rights  in  the  soil,  and  that  the  Sabbath, 
Whatever  its  original  connexion  with  the  moon-god,  was  regi 
h- 'in  the  same  point  of  view.  In  the  earlier  prophets  we  find  no 
rnipha-.H  hiid  up»»n  I  he  ssi  red  das  Amo  describes  Ehfl  OXtflft 
tionate  merchants  as  observing  it,  but  with  the  wish  that  it 
pass  quickly  that  they  might  resume  tbeii  money -getting.  Hosea 
mention*  it  as  one  of  the  joyous  festivals  which  arc  to  come  Do 
an  end.  Isaiah  puts  it  with  the  New  Moon  and  the  days  of  as- 
vmlily,  but  find,  thrm  :ill  an  alximtnulifiii  to  Yahweh.' 

Eicfcicl  lakes  a  different  tune — here  again  the  in.iu^urator  of 
a  new  mode  of  thought.  Through  him  Yahweh  says:  «  1  gave 
(hem  my  statutes  and  taught  them  my  Judgments  in  which  a 
man  shall  live  If  he  do  them  ;  and  also  my  Sabbaths  I  gate  iheta 
/,/  fa  a  sign  fe/Kft  '/  MJ  ft  //'  anJ  then,  that  they  might  know  that 
1,  Yahweh.  am  the  one  who  consecrates  them."'     The  meaning 

1  it.  a3"-':. 

'Uaiali,  i»,  Amcrt8».  Ho*    a". 

■Luk.  201",  and  several  umc ^  in  the  «m(  chapter;  cf,  also  it*-  ",  13** 
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seems  to  be  that  Yahweh  has  separated  Israel  from  the  nations, 
and  consecrated  them  to  Himself  by  putting  this  mark  upon  them. 
The  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  is  sacrilege — like  the  profanation 
of  other  sacred  things.  A  people  in  earnest  in  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  consecration  would  find  strong  motives  impelling  them  to 
the  observance  of  the  sacred  day.  We  are  not  surprised  that 
passages  originating  in  or  after  the  exile  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
day.  One  of  the  editors  of  Jeremiah  intimates  that  the  calamities 
of  the  house  of  David  might  have  been  avoided  had  the  princes 
been  careful  in  the  matter  of  the  Sabbath.'  Other  passages 
originating  in  or  after  the  exile  exhort  to  strict  observance  of  the 
day,  and  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  or  later, 
when  desecration  was  punished  by  the  civil  authorities.1 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  ideals  cherished  by  Ezekiel, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  gave  direction  to  the  thoughts  of 
his  people.  The  little  band  of  exiles  went  to  school  to  him,  and 
he  left  behind  pupils  who  could  carry  on  his  work.  Like  their 
master,  these  men  drew  a  sharp  line  through  the  habits  and 
customs  of  daily  life.  On  one  side,  whatever  by  priestly  or  pro- 
phetic tradition  was  connected  with  the  worship  of  Yahweh  was 
adopted  and  cherished.  On  the  other  side,  whatever  was  not 
thus  approved  was  unsparingly  condemned.  The  more  thought- 
ful of  the  exiles  could  not  help  following  their  master  in  extend- 
ing the  line" of  demarcation  into  the  past.  What  was  now  hateful 
to  Yahweh  must  always  have  been  hateful  to  Him.  And  in  ap- 
plying this  standard  it  must  be  evident  that  only  one  verdict 
could  be  pronounced.  The  fathers  came  short  in  almost  every 
particular. 

But  it  might  be  edifying,  nevertheless,  to  consider  these  short- 
comings of  earlier  generations.  So  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
literature.     The  records  that  had  been  preserved  were  examined 

1  Jer.  I7,WT.  The  paragraph  seems  not  to  come  from  Jeremiah  himself. 
It  is  contrary  to  his  whole  preaching.  The  most  striking  passage  on  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath  is  Isaiah,  56  UT,  post-exilic,  as  we  shall  see.  From 
the  early  historical  books  we  learn  only  that  New  Moons  and  Sabbaths  were 
days  for  visaing  the  prophets,  and  that  the  Temple  guard  was  changed  on 
that  day  (a  Kings,  4  ",  1 1  *-•). 

fNeh-  131*-11.     On  the  Babylonian  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  see  Jastrow's 
article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Theology,  II,  pp.  312  ff.  (April.  1898) 
and  the  article  "  Sabbath  "  by  Driver  in  Hastings's,  Dictionary  of  the  Bibt 
IV;  Toy  in  the  Journal  of Bib.  Lit.,  XVIII,  p.  inoff. 
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afresh,  worked  over,  and  put  in  a  new  light  'TV  literature 
arose  wa*  literature  with  i  purttosc.  Earlier  generation!  migrtf 
have  delighted  in  the  stories  of  patriarch*  tml  judga  lurcatse 
they  were  stories  of  adventure  or  of  prowess,  lite  £bk  ma  now 
too  serious  for  that.  Wmit  could  point  I  moral  was  VI  uod  |oo1 
because  it  could  lw  OMXl  to  point  a  moral.  The  idea  ot  literary 
property  had  not  yet  arisen.  The  material  which  any  one  funnel 
at  band  he  took  and  copied,  condensed,  or  enlarged  at  suited  hid 

I- 'ituuiiLi'iv  lor  us,  writer*  oi"  the  ni*w  aehoo]  were 
willing  CO  preserve  their  sourer*  (so  far  as  they  preserved  tlvm  .;: 
all)  in  their  original  words.  The  rosult  is  that  we  arc  ahlc.  in 
I  cases,  to  dlvtiofohh  the  earlier  from  the  latei  material 

We  may  suppose  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  was  the  first 
to  engage  the  attention  of  these  students.  Tins  book  bad  be- 
come the  standard  of  the  prophetical  party.  Ettkid  himself  had 
it  in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  the  statutes,  judgments,  and  com- 
mandments given  by  Yahweh,  by  observing  whit  i  I  man  shall 
llvOi  The  book  had  already  received  additions  and  enlarge- 
ments since  its  first  promulgation.  But  a  code  of  this  kind  is  never 
complete,  as  is  shown  by  the  whole  later  history  of  Judaism. 
The  light  of  evenly  had  brought  its  teachings  into  fcaiful  iliv 
tinctness.  It  was  only  a  kindness  to  succeeding  generations 
to  put  tin*;  light  into  the  hook  itself.  So  we  we  the  threat*  made 
mine  sp-M'H  b)  passages  which  rnuM  l>e  written  Oflly  Id  the 
exile.  V-  .1  •  i it h;  "\  i.iw.%  tin  bonk  t  i.uiKJ  st  11  lie  amended  from 
tradition  :  moreover,  its  place  in  history  could  be  made  more  dis- 
tinct by  a  historical  intfculncrinn  '  I'he  material  fur  thlfl  IntTO- 
dnction  WSJ  taken  from  the  earlier  history  of  the  exodus  knOK  i 
Mj  I  . 

lite  main  parts  of  the  book  ol  I  *hua  were-  rewritten  abort 
ibi-  time  front  the  Deutcronomb  point  of  view.  That  i%:  the 
conquest  oi  the  land  was  viewed  as  complete   and  thorough  in- 

-t   gradual  and    partial        We  see   the   view   of    the   earlier 

prophets  here  brought  out — th.it  Israel  was  faithful  tu  Yahwch  En 
the  earlier  time.  This  fidelity  must  have  been  BuOWD,  to  the 
writer  supposes,  in  extern  oa  In*;  the  I  anaanitea  in  accordance 
with  the  commands  of  the  Kook  of  Instruction  Joshua  there- 
fore  appears  as  tlie  mode]  of  obedience  to  these  commands,  and 

'  Vntiro  1 1- in     it),  jouu,  th»  unlii»turicil  picture  in  2tlttt  ind  ihe  allus- 
ions to  the  txile  in  4. 


Out 
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the  narrative  gives  us  exactly  what  did  not  occur  at  the  Con- 
quest. The  book  of  Judges  was  already  substantially  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  but  an  editor  found  it  necessary  to  point  its  moral  by 
making  it  show  how  Canaanitish  influence  had  regularly  corrupted 
Israel  and  as  regularly  led  to  disaster.  It  seems  probable  also 
that  the  farewell  address  of  Samuel  was  composed  at  this  time, 
and  possibly  the  account  of  Saul's  disobedience  in  not  extermi- 
nating the  Amalekites  was  now  expanded  from  an  earlier 
nucleus.1  The  books  of  Kings  we  know  to  be  an  excerpt 
from  a  more  extended  historical  work,  made  from  the  Deu- 
teronomic  point  of  view.  In  the  author's  eyes  the  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah  are  pronounced  bad  or  good  according  as  they 
conform  to  the  Deuteronomic  standard.  Tried  by  this  standard 
Josiah  is  the  only  one  (after  David)  who  is  fully  approved.  The 
people  at  large  are  uniformly  condemned  for  the  worship  at  the 
High-places.  That  the  prayer  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  is  the  composition  of  an  author  of  this  school  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out.1 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  other  codes  would  be  formulated  be- 
sides the  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  That  book  was  hortatory  in 
tone  and  its  legislation  did  not  embody  all  that  it  was  desirable 
to  have  on  papyrus  or  parchment.  Ezekiel's  great  idea  was  the 
consecration  of  the  people  to  Yahweh  and  this  might  be  more 
distinctly  put  in  a  convenient  hand-book.  Someone  who  thought 
thus  wrote  down  a  collection  of  laws  now  included  within  the 
Book  of  I-eviticus  and  called  the  Holiness  Code."  Possibly  the 
author  did  not  agree  with  all  of  Ezekiel's  regulations.  He  quite 
certainly  desired  to  have  some  priestly  traditions  formulated 
apart  from  the  visionary  second  temple. 

The  priest  must  teach  the  people  to  distinguish  between  sacred 
and  profane.  He  must  himself  know  what  is  sacred  and  what  is 
profane.     The  Holiness  Code   teaches  him  just   this.     That  it 

1  I  Sam.  15.     The  farewell  address  is  chapter  12. 

*  In  making  these  authors  exilic  I  do  not  mean  to  date  them  exactly  in 
the  ihirty  years  between  Kzekiel's  death  and  the  advent  of  Cyrus.  The 
lower  limit  of  the  exile  is  not  a  fixed  date,  as  will  be  shown. 

3  Lev.  11  and  17-26.  The  critical  questions  are  discussed  by  Baentsch, 
Das  Heiligkeitsgesetz  (180.3),  Paton  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature 
(1895,  1897,  and  following  years),  and  the  usual  hand-books.  The  analysis 
is  indicated  in  Driver's  text  and  translation  of  Leviticus  {Sacred  Books  oftkt 
Old  Testament). 
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eOtUOeiltCVftlKge  nimilwr  of  offences  agaii^t  the  moral  law  as  eon- 
n.i!\  to  the  *•  bolinas "  ci  \  Lhwehand  the  pvpie.  mi!)  bang* 
the  author  into  accord  with  his  predecessors.  Mu  point  of  view 
1%  Miiiw  tanilj  indicated  by  lit.**  frequent  repetition  of  il>c  phrase 
"  1  ,un  Yahweh,"  or  "  You  shall  Ik-  holy  lor  I  am  holy."  U  | 
have  already  seen  how  fundamental  in  EteVieTl  thought  was  this 
distinction  DetWCeB  Send  and  profane,  Irs  first  application  by 
the  author  of  the  Holiness  Code  is  to  the  subject  of  foods  that 
might  lie  eaten.1  Among  animals  the  peat  majority  were  more 
or  less  distinctly  associated  with  some  god.  I  be  rariN  ||  an  ex- 
ample.  This  does  not  mean  thai  paitfculai  swine  were  set  apart 
to  the  god  by  in  act  of  consecration,  but  that  the  whole  race  was 
the  property  of  that  particul  ir  god— A  don  is  seems  to  have  been  his 
Dome,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  thought  the  animal  was  the  god. 
The  later  unclcanncsf  is  a  survival  of  the  -totem  istic  s»  I  ipliofl  i 
ilivinity  to  the  animal.  Hut  an  animal  that  was  possessed  by  a 
demon  could  not  lx?  brought  to  Yahweh,  or  be  consistnru  .  i-  .. 
by  his  worshippers.1 

l.\  .n -,<•(■:. u  ion  . i  tiii*  kind  is  -out  i^ioua  Not  Olll)  i  •  B  m  II* 
taboo  (this  is  the  most  convenient  word  j,  every  mic  th.it  torn -he* 
him  becomes  talxM).  To  come  into  the  presence  of  Yahweh  in 
this  condition  is  as  offensive  as  it  would  be  to  bring  an  idol  lie- 
fore  Hn\\.  It  is  probably  not  an  accident  thai  ihc  anfnttll  men- 
tioned first  in  the  list  of  thorn*  forbidden  are  animals  that  pbrj  I 
prominent  pari  In  other  religions.  The  camel  waa  sacred  among 
the  A  raits.  The  hare  is  sacred  in  almost  all  early  religions  and 
has  not  altogether  lost  his  supernatural  character  even  amoa 
The  i  oney  or  rock-badger  belong*  in  the  same  class  with  the  hare 
— the  ancient  observer,  at  least,  would  put  them  together. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  go  through  the  list  and  shoe 
all  the  animals  forbidden  to  the  Jews  had  this  quality  of  «orred. 
ness  to  some  god.    Hut  when  we  rcmcrnbei  how  many  aofaula 

'  I**v.  II.  The  Mititlu!  cutaJoifue  in  Dculcronomy  is  prubably  a  Uticr  in- 
BSftiOB. 

■  Bsaaplea  Of  »hi»  nncleinnets  of  cwiflf  in  other  religions  are  given  l»y 
U»cncr,  SiHtjtutkui^.-u,  p.  9J;  Wiedemann,  JittifteH  0/  Ike  figyffnin..  j ...  So 
(where  the  iwme  1*  .411  iDGSmatioQ  ol  S»_j:  .unl  therefore  RH  sbomSOBtkn  t" 
Horns);  Prater.  Thr  Goldi*  StmgM,  II.  p.  -14  (Second  Edition  II    p.  («*»•*  f. 

■Thr  nrgm  frtik-TiuVt  in  whli  l<  the  I  it'hil  play*  to  prominent  u  pari  l&Mi 
how  *urwrhamaii  i»  hU  vctlmstlon.  nn't  the  mUmi'i  fnol  (hat  U  c*i ' 
luclt  x*  another  evidence,      Arabic  paftlfoll  Stt    HI  ll  Inwwn, 
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were  worshipped  by  so  advanced  a  people  as  the  Egyptians  (for 
example)  we  shall  find  it  altogether  probable  that  all  that  were 
taboo  were  taboo  for  the  same  reason. 

But  holiness  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  now  discussing  it) 
works  both  ways.  A  man  may  carry  the  contagion  of  unclean- 
ness  into  the  presence  of  Yahweh  to  his  own  hurt ;  he  may  also 
carry  the  contagion  of  Vahweh's  sacred  things  into  common  life 
which  also  would  be  to  his  hurt.  The  highest  degree  of  sacred- 
ness  is  dangerous  to  anyone — even  the  high  priest  must  exercise 
special  precautions  in  approaching  what  possesses  it.  Some 
things  must  not  be  eaten  even  by  persons  consecrated  to  the 
divine  service — they  are  reserved  for  Yahweh  alone.  Among 
these  is  the  blood  of  animals.  This  gam  besonderer  Soft  has 
always  affected  men  with  awe  or  horror.  It  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  life  that  primitive  thought  identifies  them.  "  The 
blood  is  the  life  "  is  the  Hebrew  assertion.  But  the  life  so  evi- 
dently comes  from  God  that  to  eat  it  would  be  to  trespass  on 
that  which  belongs  to  Him  alone.  Hence  the  prohibition  to  eat 
blood  in  any  circumstances.1  And  with  the  blood  we  may  class 
the  fat  of  the  sacrifices.  This  is  Yahweh's  portion,  to  eat  it  is  to 
trespass  on  His  rights  and  to  bring  down  His  wrath.  Of  some 
sacrifices  the  whole  flesh  was  taboo,  even  to  the  priests.  All 
this  is  set  before  us  in  the  Holiness  Code,  though  not  so  much 
in  detail  as  was  later  found  desirable. 

To  our  conception,  regulations  concerning  food  do  not  belong 
in  a  divinely  given  law.  We  read  with  more  sympathy  the  next 
chapter,  for  we  also  regard  with  abhorrence  the  sins  which  are 
there  forbidden.  The  section  deals  with  the  subject  of  marriage 
and  specifies  the  degrees  within  which  marriage  is  prohibited, 
forbidding  also   adultery  and  unnatural   vice.'     While  we  find 

1 1  am  not  saying  that  there  may  not  have  been  even  cruder  ideas  at  the  basis 
of  the  original  .prohibition.  It  may  have  been  thought  that  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous to  swallow  the  life  of  an  animal.  Dut  the  Hebrew  idea  was  strictly 
religious.  The  prohibition  of  blood  was  not  a  mere  theoretical  enactment. 
Blood  was  eaten  at  certain  sacramental  seasons  by  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
Jews  may  have  been  tempted  to  follow  such  examples.  The  use  of  blood 
upon  the  tent  or  upon  the  door-posts  of  the  house  (as  at  the  passover)  shows 
the  magical  power  that  was  attributed  to  it,  as  does  the  care  taken  to 
cover  it  with  earth  when  an  animal  was  slain  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary. 

'Lev.  18**4*.  Paton  shows  that  there  are  four  pentades  or  two  deca- 
logues, with  a  concluding  exhortation.     The  original  conclusion  was  19  '  °. 
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ourselves  at  one  with  the  author   m  forbidding  wh.it   be  forbid*, 
our  point  o(  new  i-.  I  TO  u*  tlie*e  are  nutter    ol     ••      <i 

order.    The  tni  -i  ■  ■  prohibited  .<"•  contrary  to  God's  «  I 
doubt,  and  abhorrent  to  Him.      Hut  to  the  writer  Khc|  stand  in 
iic  class  with  the  eating  of  meats  prohibited.      All  are  ab- 
hotr.-iiT  to  Yahweh  because  violations  of  Kit  sanctity, 

To  Understood  CXa  tlj  vhAl  litis  means,  we  neeil  ti>  gn  a  little 
further  back.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  Ca- 
Daanfte  But!  was  the  go  I  of  iniitfulnex*.  He  was  therefore  wor- 
shipped with  licentious  rites.  So  far  as  Yahweh  wax  identified 
u  il.  Ii.ial,  thoc  riles  had  invaded  lib  worship.  Thetndll 
the  golden  calf  shows  us  t lie?  lascivious  nature  of  thi 
A:n->;  inv-lies  that  prostitution  went  on  at  the  altars  of  Yahneh. 
Hosea  a*t'fb  that  the  young  women  of  Farad  gave  themselfta 
over  to  strangers  at  the  sanctuaries'  From  the  time  of  As* 
down  repeated  attempts  were  made  to  clear  the  Temple 
scene  ministers  to  unnatural  lust,  whose  presence  and  whose  re- 
turn  when  banralicd  show  how  deeply  the  worst  forms  of  actual 
vice  were  imbedded  in  the  popular  religion.  Kickicl  testifies  Ifl 
i]  i.if  language  to  the  customs  of  Jerusalem  down  to  the 
serj  siege  of  the  city :  "In  thccthe>  huvn  committed  lewdness; 
in  thee  they  have  uncovered  their  father's  nakedness,  in  thee 
they  have  humbled  her  that  w.-is  urn  lean  in  her  separation  ;  and 
a  man  has  •  unlimited  abmni  nation  with  his  neighbour*!  wife, 
and  another  has  defiled  hi*  daughter-in-law,  and  another  has 
humbled  his  sister,  his  father's  daughter."  '  I  tie  language  Jndi- 
f.ltiN  niure  than  tit  ttuws    ii   mdu  .UtN  suiiiclliin  ;  h..  nru:i| 

or  periodic.     The  only  reasonable  hypothesis  scans  to  be  that  at 
the  preat  religious  festivals  held   in  the  name  ol    Vthwsfa  or  of 
some  Othet  god,  there  was  great  sexual  license.     The  Queen  of 
Hr.Mini   in  whom   Jeremiah  alludes  was  proljably  worahippe 
such  excesses.* 

>Doi  4U;  cf  Arooti  a*,  Bs.  ja*-v. 

•Eick.  iafcu(d,  IS*"      The  wh»lr  .ubjeel  of  ihr  infh 
ual    life  upon   early   Semiitc   religion    hat   been  developed   by 
SfuJy  v/  StmltH  V'ifmi  I  |f)OI). 

'Manure    wiihm  tie  ecs  ii   ollU'Jcd  to  oi  the  one  <•!  a 

man's  marrying  tii ■*  hall  ihrivj  on  hit  fatltrr'i  -.mI- .  .m<l  •  ••critics 

si.'i    t  marriage  :o     Mtr.ih.trn.      The    irxtlitlon    inny  be  the   IndtcSllOB   i>(  an 
early   iywtctn    o\   matriarchy   iiv   which    kinthip   wan     reckoned   only 
inolhcr'a  »idc       Hut  evcti   then   llic  Mir  .iv.il    intu   •   later  lime  was   immoral, 
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The  idea  of  holiness  (or  sacredness)  comes  in  here  with  great 
distinctness.  The  phenomena  of  the  sexual  life  are  so  marked 
that  men  have  always  attributed  them  to  supernatural  i>owers. 
Woman  was  taboo  at  certain  periods.  Warriors  when  in  actual 
service  were  forbidden  to  touch  a  woman ; '  their  consecration 
to  the  god  of  war  would  be  broken  by  touching  a  person  sacred 
in  another  sense — sacred  to  one  was  unclean  to  another.  The 
new  sense  of  consecration  to  Yahweh  which  was  aroused  in  the 
exile  led  to  stricter  regulation  of  all  that  pertained  to  the  sexual 
life,  especially  as  the  religion  of  Babylonia  sanctioned  some  of 
the  abuses  which  had  formerly  taken  refuge  under  the  traditional 
customs  of  Israel.  From  this  point  of  view  we  understand  more 
clearly  the  emphasis  which  the  Holiness  Code  lays  upon  these  en- 
actments. They  represent  a  protest  against  a  heathenism  which 
had  offended  Yahweh  in  the  past,  and  must  not  be  allowed  to 
rouse  His  anger  in  the  future.  The  higher  moral  standard  was 
made  effective  by  union  with  ritual  ideas.  The  term  sacred  ox 
holy  had  not  had  ethical  content ;  now  it  begins  to  have  it. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  collection  of  these 
laws  and  their  commitment  to  writing  was  undertaken  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  priests  alone.  The  sacredness  of  the  people  does 
indeed  culminate  in  the  priesthood.  The  author  agrees  with 
Ezekiel  in  taking  special  care  that  the  priests  should  keep  them- 
selves ritually  pure.*  But  the  object  of  one  as  well  as  the  other 
is  to  inform  the  people  of  what  must  be  done  by  the  priests  as 
well  as  by  themselves  for  the  continuance  of  Yahweh's  favour 
upon  them.  For  this  purpose  the  people  must  be  informed  what 
sort  of  sacrifices  are  acceptable,   what  restrictions  are  to  be  ob- 

and  Ezekiel  in  struggling  toward  a  higher  moral  standard  is  right  in  con- 
demning it. 

1 1  Sam.  2 1  *"*  from  an  early  document.  On  the  whole  subject  see  Schwally, 
Semitische  KriegsattertUmer,  I  (1901)  p.  60  ff.  Schwaliy  points  out  that  the 
curious  regulations  for  warriors  in  Deut.  20  w  are  based  on  the  sexual 
taboo  (I.e.  pp.  75-08)-  See  also  Frazer,  The  Golden  Bough*  I.,  p.  170;  II, 
p.  232  ff.  On  the  sacred  character  of  women,  see  Procksch,  Die  Blutrache 
bei  den  vor islam isehen  Arabern   (1899),  p.  48. 

"Lev.  21  and  22.  The  regulations  go  beyond  Ezekiel  in  excluding  from 
the  service  of  the  altar  any  one  of  the  priestly  family  who  has  a  physical 
blemish.  From  analogy  we  may  suppose  that  these  unfortunates  were  sup- 
posed either  to  have  come  into  the  power  of  another  god  (or  demon),  or 
else  that  Yahweh's  displeasure  with  them  was  manifested  in  their  misfor- 
tune, in  which  case  they  would  not  be  acceptable  to  Him. 
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served  by  the  prists  who  are  to  eal  <>f  the  "»gs.     TTttt 

the  totllOl    h.i'J   xmic  Idea  of  enforcing  the  prerogatives  Dl    I 
priests  is  potti  hie,  though  this  aim  nowhere  COttte)  10   the  tront 
He  ts  gmulntly  intctcKtcd  m  :  the  people  how  Yjhvek 

will  have  tliciii  live      His  purpose  Lomcs  out  in  the  com 
exhortation  of  his  tract,  in  which,  alter  the  mamn  r  ol   Deuter- 
onomy,  he  lays  upon  lnc  people  the  injunction  to  obey  the** 
COramtndB        Mere  we  find   the  |  roiD  il    prosperity  in  raw 

obcdtcnCCj  while  for  disobedience  there  is   the  threat  of  si* 
and  |Kstilcnce.     And  the  climax  is  reached  in  the  declaration 
"  \nd  yourselves  I  will  ^.iiit-r  among  the  nations  a 

pom  I. mi!  sli.ill  lie  a  desolation  and  youi  d  ties  shall  tie  a  waste. 
Then  shall  the  land  lie  ]»aid  its  Sabbaths,  all  the  days  tint  it 
Ita  desolate  While  von  .ire  in    your  enemies'   land;    th | 

land  rest  and  pay  off  I  ts  Sabbaths." '     The  exilic  point  ol 
is  distinctly  visible,  and  the  chastened  temper  of  the  people 
doobl  received  this  message  with  humility 

It  would  l>e  useless,  however,  to  deliver  such  a  message 
there  lay  behind  it  a  hope  for  the  future.     Such  a  hope  WW  t 
basis  ol  Elzeklel'fl  preaching  and  II  furnished  (he  motive  for 
the-  literature  of  the  period.      The  only  reason  for  pointing 
the  errors  of  the  past  was  to  avoid  their  repetition  in  the  fall] 
But  this  itself  implied  that  llietc  was  to  be  a  future.    In  theexi 
therefore,  we  must  locate  the  beginningsof  what  we  may  call  l 
MeatianEc  hope.     Bzelciel  bad  gone  counter  to  the  popular  desi 
when  be  BO  nearly  ignored  the  king  a* head  of  bla  new  i  omino 
wealth.     The  people  of  Judoh   had  been   under   the  ruk    4   I 
house  of  David  for  more  than  four  hundred  years.      The  feelin 
of  loyally  wua  Strong  in  many  hearts  among  the  exiles.    The 
EbcfttM  ofro  Clit  timca  had  moved  people  and  monarch  to  sympa- 
thy with  each  other.      The  more  the  humiliation*  and  privations 
of  the  present  were  felt,  the  more  did  [he  traditional  glories  oft 

founder  of  the  dynaM}  •  •■me  into  *  ii.-w.  There  Cat)  1":  DO  dou 
that  David  was  a  man  of  jjreat  personal  charm,  while  his  faul 
were  noi  such  at  to  diminish  The  affection  of  his  people     Time 

had    KTVed    Only    I"    dcC]>Cn    I  lie    iinpir^mn    made  by    bun.       Tn- 

dition  magnified  his  exploits  till  he  seemed  in  power  and  ma*- 
inlli.ence  to  Ik.'  >tt\  a  level  with  the  great  conquerors  of  A»ynan 
and  Babylonian  history     It  was  natural  that  the  people  In  their 

1  Ixv.  20tof.     (Driver**  irimsUtion.) 
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forlorn  condition  should  long  for  a  new  David  to  restore  the  state 
to  its  rightful  position  among  the  nations,  and  to  take  vengeance 
upon  the  Gentiles  by  whom  they  had  been  so  long  oppressed. 

This  hope  was  nourished  by  the  study  of  the  older  books  of 
prophecy.  These  books  were  indeed  not  intended  as  programmes 
for  the  future.  The  great  preachers  whose  words  they  embodied 
had  been  intent  on  reproof,  rebuke,  and  exhortation  of  their 
contemporaries.  They  had  frequently  threatened  calamity  for 
the  future,  but  this  was  in  order  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
present.  They  were  pointing  out  what  every  preacher  must 
point  out, — that  sin  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  God,  and  that  one 
cannot  transgress  the  commands  of  a  just  God  with  impunity. 

But  these  threats  had  received  startling  confirmation  from 
events.  The  wrath  of  God  had  fallen  in  such  ways  as  to  em- 
phasise the  predictive  element  in  these  books.  So  startling  a 
confirmation  gave  the  books  an  enormous  importance,  and  they 
were  anxiously  studied,  not  only  that  the  people  might  draw  the 
lesson  of  the  divine  justice,  but  also  that  they  might,  if  possible, 
discover  something  of  the  divine  compassion  and  of  the  divine 
purpose  for  the  future.  The  promises  made  by  the  earlier  proph- 
ets, were,  indeed,  few  and  far  between.  Amos  seems  to  have  had 
no  hope  for  the  future.  Hosea's  anticipations  would  have  been 
equally  dark  had  it  not  been  for  his  confidence  that  Yahweh's 
love  was  inextinguishable.  Even  he  left  the  hope  to  be  in- 
ferred rather  than  give  it  distinct  expression.  Isaiah  saw 
that  a  remnant  might  turn,  and  when  the  crisis  came  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  Zion  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  Jeremiah 
again  saw  only  the  dark  side.  In  spite  of  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  definite  promise  for  the  future,  however,  there  always 
was  in  the  prophets  the  conviction  that  Yahweh  is  faithful  and 
merciful.  Whenever  Israel  should  turn  to  Him  with  all  its 
heart,  it  would  surely  be  forgiven  and  restored.  The  exiles 
of  Ezekiel's  congregation  were  sure  that  they  had  definitely 
broken  with  the  past,  and  this  assurance  gave  them  a  larger  and 
more  lively  hope  for  the  future.  We  cannot  help  seeing  that  in 
this  condition  of  things  the  hopeful  hints  in  the  prophets  would 
be  made  more  definite.  Some  confident  scribe  at  this  time  added 
the  supplement  to  Amos  which  opens  a  vista  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  the  time  to  come.  The  discourses  of  Isaiah  were  much 
more  thoroughly  worked  over,  though  how  much  of  the  inserted 
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material  Mongj  :u  tlxi ^  period,  and  how  much  to  a  Mill  later  time, 
i.  difficult  to  discover.  In  tlie  book  of  Jvreini  iii.  i  mi  now  rend 
it,  we  find  ;i  nmnbej  of  dm  v\  wh  ixmtra&i  -;i  tngety 

with  the  uniformly  pcHiiiuslu.  view  ol  that  prophet  Kxckicl 
himself1  did  not  escape*  though  the  Insertions  <io  not  form  Any 
Igfg*  perl  <>!  the  work. 

It  cannot  surprise  IB  to  fmtl  that  this  ho|>e  expressed  iKelf  in 
various  forms.  Sometime*  nv  Itavt  ll  •■  I  '  "■  '  ■•  II  'n  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  David.  Bertmpi  the  napter  which  makes 
David  receive  a  direct  promise  of  a  succession  of  don  irho 

should  pones*  hla  throne  foi  all  time  i<>  come,  belongs  ■  ■>  tins 
l>eriooV     Wc  can  imagine  th.it  the  restoration  of  i  .m  to 

liberty,  possibly  to  a  shadowy  title  of  king  or  prince.  Bight 

i  the chastisement  which  the  aathoi  ftpeaks  of.     Ai  the  njiiic 
time  there  were  those  who  followed  Exckicl  in  distil 
kingdom  altogether,  and  who  honed  for  a  kingdom  of  (iod  in 

which  their  woatd  be  i artbly  king,     VYhai  wt  need  to  bom 

/is  that  in  these  and  in  other  forms,  the  Messianh    li ••  • 
f  be  n  part  of  Israel's  mental  and  spiritual  Support  from   the  exile 
OH. 

The  exile*'  love  for  the  old  home  and  their  grief  at  it*  desola- 
tion is  afFectingly  brought  to  view  in  the  little  book  which  are  call 
by  tin.'  name  Lamentations.  Tradition,  which  tiles  10  astO" 
every  literary  monument  with  some  well-known  name,  has  attrib- 
uted its  composition  to  Jeremiah.  It  cannot  1".-  by  him,  nor  in- 
deed is  it  all  by  one  hand.1  "Poems  by  !im>  l*nends"  VOUld 
not  surprise  ns  as  the  title  of  a  Iwolc  in  our  own  day  ;  and  some- 
thing like  it  would  dcs<:ril«:  the  book  before  tia.  The  authors 
treat  the  same  theme  -the  !;■)!  oi  Kni.ticin  Iihm  .  .  .i.-nti.ilt\  the 
IKIIC  point  of  view.  They  are  ardent  patriots  expressing  their 
grief  at  the  calamity  of  their  people.  Jerusalem  is  described  in 
the  language  of  the  prophet*  nan  woman  bereaved  ol*  her  chil- 
dren and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  The  details 
of  the  picture  are  dwell  upon  with  the  insistence  of  grief.  In 
vivid  personification  the  mourning  mothct  herself  speaks 
pealing  to  the  passers  by  to  know  whether  there  has  ever  been 
audi  sorrow  aa  tiers.    She  confesses  the  sin  and  rebellion  which 


*  3  Sun.  7. 

•Compare  the  cirelul  dheatsioa  In  Drbrtr's  jLiAwuAm 
mmt,  at  ihc  recent  commenUde*  of  UuMc  <iti<l  l,ohr. 
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have   brought   this   punishment   upon   her.      Nevertheless,    the 
strangeness  of  the  catastrophe  baffles  the  mourning  poet : 

"  The  Lord  has  become  like  an  enemy  ;  He  has  destroyed  Israel. 
He  has  destroyed  all  her  palaces ;  has  ruined  her  fortresses. 
He  has  multiplied  in  the  daughter  of  Zion  mourning  and  woe. 
Like  a  robber  he  has  violated  His  own  dwelling ;  destroyed  His  as- 
sembly hall ; 
He  has  made  forgotten  in  Zion  feast-day  and  Sabbath ; 
In  hot  anger  He  has  spumed  both  king  and  priest."  ' 

We  see  how  the  author  wrestles  with  the  thought  that  Yahweh 
is  the  one  responsible  for  the  profanation  of  His  own  sanctuary. 
But  we  see  also  that  he  will  not  let  go  either  his  faith  in  Yahweh 
or  his  love  for  Israel.  He  may  be  called  a  type  of  Judah  in  ex- 
ile. He  shows  the  heart  disciplined  by  suffering.  This  is  made 
evident  by  the  element  of  confession  so  prominent  in  these  poems. 
Zion  is  exhorted  to  pray  to  her  Lord.  Not  only  this ;  but  the 
author  himself  lift* up  his  heart  in  confession  and  supplication. 
He  cannot  believe  that  Yahweh  will  be  blind  to  the  present  suf- 
fering of  His  people.  It  cannot  be  that  He  afflicts  because  He 
delights  in  suffering,  for  He  is  long-suffering  and  gracious.  It  is 
characteristic  of  post-exilic  Judaism  that  the  man  who  prays  and 
confesses  his  sin  is  conscious  of  speaking  as  the  mouthpiece  of  his! 
people.  The  first  stet>s  are  already  taken  toward  the  ecclesiastical 
solidarity  which  finds  its  fullest  expression  in  the  Book  of  Psalms. 

Whatever  hopes  the  |>eople  had  were  stimulated  by  events  in  the 
political  world.  Nabonidus,  the  last  king  of  Babylon,  offended 
the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  subjects,  especially  of  the 
priests,  by  endeavouring  to  centralise  the  worship  of  the  provin- 
cial gods  in  the  capital.  Beyond  this  we  know  little  about  him. 
The  restiveness  of  the  Babylonians  made  it  certain  that  they 
would  welcome  an  invader  who  was  strong  enough  to  displace 
their  king.  Such  a  figure  was  rising  to  prominence  in  the  east. 
Cyrus,  King  of  Anshan,  a  small  country  beyond  Elam,  was  con- 
quering one  after  another  of  his  neighbours.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  Astyages,  of  Media,  whose  domain  fell  to  Cyrus  in 
549  B.C.  The  consolidated  kingdom  now  appears  under  the  title 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  Its  arms  were  next  turned  against 
Croesus,  of  Lydia,  whose  fall  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  Greek  states.     Whether  Lydia  was  in  alliance  with  Babylon  as 

1  Lam.  2  *-*.     A  slight  correction  of  the  traditional  text  is  needed  in  v.  *. 
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has  lieen  affirmed  is  not  clearly  made  out.  It  was  only  in  the 
nutans  "i  thingi  thai  Cyras  ahoeld  next  attack  t1i«?  man  powerful 
and  wealthy  country  within  his  view.  IK  vrtfl  untot],  more- 
over, by  the  discontented  party  in  Babylon  itself.  Kabouidus 
remained  in  the  city  while  Ins  sou  Bclslixuar  commanded  the 
aiuiy  in  the  field*  After  liu^  ji my  was  defeated  by  Cyrus  the 
city  might  have  defended  itself  a  lonj;  time  it"  Its  pCOpk  had  been 
united.  But  the  party  disaffected  to  Nabonidus  opened  the  gate* 
and  Cyrus  tixik  |K*%M"\siun  without  meeting  wriouv  opposition. 

The  innovations  of  Nabonidus  had  been  undertaken  from  re- 
ligion*; motives,  as  he  himself  claims.  He  rebuilt  a  imhuIkt  of 
ttflAjptel  thai  bad  iiilcn  to  decay  and  he  put  on  record  his  pray  en 
fui  (lie  favour  of  the  gods  |JC  bo  faithfully  served.  Tu  the  He- 
brew onlookers  his  fall  must  have  been  proof  of  the  inability  of 
his  gods  to  lave  Cyrus,  who  in  a  few  year*  had  made  himself 
master  of  a  great  empire  rt:rnding  fniin  the  boidd  of  India  to  the 
shores  of  the  -Kgcan,  seemed  much  more  distinctly  the  fa* 
Ol  thfl  true  God.  Hut  Cyrus  himself  had  no  prejudice  against  the 
Babylonian  gods  and  was  conscious  of  no  mi«lon  agauM  tliem. 
The  only  inscription  which  we  have  from  him  declare*  that 
Merodach,  the  chief  god  ol  Itobylon,  commanded  him  to  in- 
vade the  country,  and  that  the  god  marched  at  hli  gfdt  as  his 
friend  and  helper.  This  god  gave  the  city  into  his  hand 
without  battle  or  skirmish,  so  that  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Info  'Hants.  Cyrus  further  declares  that  he  took  care  to  re- 
store to  their  ancient  dwellings  the  gods  whom  Kabonldoi 
had  removed  and  be  prays  that  Bel  and  Ncbo  may  be  gra- 
oiotis  to  him  and  intercede  for  him  with  Merodach.'  In  lact, 
so  important  a  city  as  Babylon  must  influence  the  policy  of 
the  new  king.  In  a  certain  sense  it  continued  to  be  the  Capi- 
tal of  the  empire.  Its  gods  must  be  rccogm-id  .i:>  :.  matter  of 
stale  policy.  Only  in  this  way  could  the  new  reign  be  made 
legitimate  En  the  eyes  of  the  Babylonians.  Whatever  religion 
Cyrus  may  have  Adopted  as  n  matter  of  personal  convit  turn,  it  || 
clear  that  he  cherished  no  avn  polytheism  of  Babylon. 

If  tllP  little «  uiii|uny  ul'niln  h.itl   .111  >    In.  n--  ol  liiiihn-  .1  1  misi'intiS 

agent  of  Yahwch  in  the  new  conqueror  these  hopes  were  doomed 

to  disappointment. 

1  The  Inscription*  "f  N*ImmiMu»  wid  Cyiu*  aic  given  in  the  A'rilintt hri/l- 
ktkt  hMuihek.  lit,  2.  pp.  Ko-157- 
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That  their  hopes  of  release  and  return  had  been  raised  is  made 
evident  by  two  short  pieces  now  joined  into  one  and  incorporated 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah.1  The  theme  of  the  first  is  the  attack  upon 
Babylon  by  an  army  of  fierce  and  cruel  warriors.  At  the  close 
of  the  poem  we  learn  that  they  are  the  Medes,  and  the  work  they 
are  to  accomplish  is  an  overthrow  "  like  God's  overthrow  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha."  In  the  second  poem  we  have  a  brill- 
iant sarcastic  dirge  over  the  King  of  Babylon  whose  destruction 
is  expected  in  the  near  future.  The  quiet  which  the  earth  en- 
joys, now  that  its  tyrant  is  slain,  is  shared  even  by  the  cedars  of 
Lebanon  ;  they  are  no  more  ruthlessly  felled  to  provide  timber  for 
Nabonidus's  building.  To  greet  the  shade  of  the  slaughtered  king 
the  personified  Sheol  rouses  up  departed  monarchs  from  the 
thrones  where  they  sit  in  state.  These  see  with  astonishment  one 
so  exalted  brought  down  to  a  level  with  them.  The  thought  of 
the  Babylonian  monarch  had  been  that  he  would  be  deified — that 
he  would  ascend  the  oriental  Olympus  and  set  his  throne  there 
among  the  great  gods.  Instead,  he  is  treated  worse  than  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects:  "  Thou  art  cast  out  from  thy  sepulchre 
like  an  abhorred  abortion,  like  those  who  are  pierced  with  the 
sword  ;  thou  goest  down  to  the  lowest  pit  like  the  corpse  that  is 
trodden  under  foot.1"  The  close  is  made  by  Yahweh's  threat 
to  destroy  Babylon,  root  and  branch. 

Of  about  the  same  age  is  another  fragment  also  preserved  to  us 
in  the  book  of  Isaiah.'  The  author  is  deeply  moved  as  he  sees 
the  approaching  conflict.  As  the  watcher  in  the  desert  sees  the 
sand -storm  approach  so  this  watcher  sees  the  band  of  robbers  and 
hears  the  cry :  "  On,  Elam  !  Attack,  Media  !  "  He  looks  again 
and  a  caravan  approaches  with  the  cry:  u  Babylon  is  fallen,  and 
all  the  images  of  her  gods  lie  broken  on  the  ground." 

These  anticipations  were  not  realised,  but  the  hope  continued 
and  grew  stronger  with  the  years. 

1  Isaiah,  I3l-I4tt-     The  verses  14  M  are  the  link,  inserted  later. 
1  Isaiah,   14".  Free  emendation  of  the  text  is  necessary,  bat  the  author's 
meaning  is  plain. 
•  Isaiah',  ai  ■"*,    The  obscure  verses  IUU  may  belong  in  the  same  period. 
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THB  REBUILDING  OF  THE  TFAULE 


Thk  orrnp.it ion  of  Rahylon  by  CyriN  C80M   late 


year 


II    would   Ik;  reasonable  to  cx|icit  a  clear 

the  history  of  the  Jew*  from  thlfl  tmi-  on(  I  *   we  should  suppose 
the  literary   tendency  powerful  enough  to    put  on  record 
actually  occurred.    I?ut  the  expectation  h  grievotaljrdinppoJBted 
No  period  of  the  people's  history  ie  wow  ot»  ure  than  that  ■ 
comes  Iwtwecn  the  advent  of  Cyrus  in  Babylon  and  the  in 
Of  \rhrmi.i1i  to  Jmmkm,   units*  it  1m?  the  period  which    im- 
Mi,  ii    :.iv  follow  the  work  of  Nchcmkb 

\  vding  to  the  account  given  in  the-  Bibli  al  book  of  Ktra, 
and  until  recently  commonly  accepted,  Cyms  had  no  sooner  es- 
tablished himself  En  Babylon  than  he  itemed  a  distinct  decree 
.!ii  li-w    in  ISiihylnnia  shooldbc  permitted  to  return  to  their 

a  city,  rii*  decree  gives  the  rebuilding  ol  the  Pern] 
a]  parpoac  of  the  return  ;  and  the  king  has  no  hesitation  In 
avowing  his  motive.  namely,  thai  Yahwch,  (Jod  of  Urael.  Ium 
given  to  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  ha  fommanded 
him  to  build  Hi  in  a  house  in  Jerusalem.  The  dei  rre  k  dated  by 
tin*  Biblical  author  En  the  first  peat  of  Cyrus,  tiy  which  he  means 
Ac  fast  full  year  of  the  possession  of  Babylon,  ha  our  calendar 

53*  ",- 
Tin?  difficulties  in  accenting  this  account  as  ii  stands,  an*  of  the 

most  nrloua  i  harai  Mr.    The  pro*  lamation  whit  i  I lyrus  is  said  to 

have  issued  declarea  that  Yahweh  ■  ha  give to  the  king's  hands 

all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.     We  have  already  seen  that  Cynn 
daitts  aCarodachi  Bel,  and   Nobo  aa  his  patrons,  and  the  ini   n 

1  I  )n  xh*  ilnlr  «■<■  Ml  nrtirlr  hy  |-      \Uyrr  in  thi*  Zflttfkr  /  J    Atttflt.   »>.- 

ttmch.i/.'  i  iS»S,  ft,  j.im  ti.  ;  mid  iho  umr  tothor**  FofifAtmgm  xw mllm 
:■'.;   II,  p.  468  A. 

:  we  *liould  proUUy  read  with  Utc  Greek  I 
GaAVs  SBlt  ta  HaflftN  5*  ftd  ttootitftkr  OU  Tntim/nt  (\<?>\).    Ike 
pftiugc  ifc  Kxra  1  *'V 
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istcncy  of  this  with  the  alleged  proclamation  is  obvious.  The 
fcttnq?  Dlghl  i""t  beiOttrlkfDg  la  the  eye*  of  an  oriental 
arc  ma)  tin'-Hi.i',  admit  Bui  then  laa  vssi  difference 
between  claiming  thai  the  patron  deities  of  BtbylOQ  hlVC  given 
tbeb  own  i  lly  Into  the  king's  bands  and  avowing  that  Yahwch, 
tn  him  thr  find  of  our  of  the  mosi  otscurt  corner*  of  his  king- 
dom, has  put  into  his  power  all  the  kingdom*  of  the  caith.  All 
that  WC  kaOV  Ol  ill*-"  IVr-iau  readme*  to  acknowledge  and  protect 
all  aorta  of  vmctuane* '  docs  not  justify  the  sweeping  language  of 
the  prui.lamatiolK  * 

It  in  qaitC  in  acedfel  with  this  that  the  alleged  pro<  laiiiation  is 
tax  style  unknown  to  tin-  genuine  Bdfcttol  the  Persian  kinfp. 
These  monarch*  nil  I  themsrlvr*  "  Kiny;  of  limits,91  "  K  ;; 
Bab/Ion/1  "Great  ECtltf  ,T*  but  nowhere"  King  of  Persia."  Thir. 
title  wm  given  to  them  only  afiei  At  Greek  conquest  ol  the 
I  >  :  made  men  contrast  Alexander  with  his  prcdei  essor*  who 
were  primarily  kings  of  \\  i 

tl  ->ns  are  sufficient  to  make  us  view  the  historicity 

Of  tb# account  with  -.uvjih  i i;r  i impelled  to  look  in. .re 

•  I  rawly  at  the  whole  narrative  of  which  it  Is  apart,  The  iioow 
of  ttxra  ami  N«.  hemiah  (originally  one  book)  arc  a  continuation 
•  k*  ^>t  Chi..:  m  l<  .-iml  ;«c  1)\-  I  In*  -.mil.-  author.  This 
author  wrote  certainly  not  earlier  than  300  n.t  — probably  con- 
■!>  aftci  thai  date.  Hb distance  in  lime  from  the  reign  of 
c'vi     '       in  1  .''Hi  iii..  having  m    i< «   rate  Idea  ol  m  bal 

took  place,  unless  he  were  careful  and  critical  in  the  use  of  his 
fciurrcs  of  information.  That  he  was  not  critical  is  made  rlear 
by  his  earlier  work,  where  he  execrpta  from  documents  still  in 
i.mr  |'".r.Mii  His  mellioii  there  BDOWI  US  that  he  was  under  a 
strong  theological  or  ecclesiastical  bias  which  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  see  the  actual  process  of  hiMory.  This  same  bias  af- 
1  vn»w  of  what  took  place  after  the  exile.  He  fin 
.ih  a  prediction  that  the  exile  is  lo  lost  seventy  year*.  Mr 
has  no  hesitation  In  asserting  that  the  predii  don  «.*»  liicially  ful- 
filled I'v  a  direct  act  of  God  Upon  the  heart  of  the  (ircat  King. 
Hence  his  free  construction  of  the  proclamation  which  (accord- 
ing r*  c)  i  rrasmusi  have  i»ucd  <m  the  imasion 

fur  numplr.  llir  mv  i  ijniuii  COB  lining  an  jrdei  u!  Pariui  I  to  Ac 
cJkiAl  iuudcO  Uid&cx  protecting  the  rights  ol  «  unctuiry  in  Am*  Minor, 
fires  by  Mvyer.  AmtittAh*/;  aVj  JttJcmtumi,  p    w  L 
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Ic  is  not  for  us  to  fit  in  judgment  on  the  Chronicler.  What 
we  need  to  know  i«  how  txr  Ml  pt<  tan  of  lbs  Persian  ptriod  b 
fi.'li;ii>le.  It  Is  ninv  ,;riiri.ii!\  admitted  thai  nil  tcubnonj 
i»  of  very  sUghl  historical  value.  Where  he  used  other  i 
ments,  these  must  be  judged  On  their  mem*.  One  of  these  docu- 
ment (the  memoir*  of  Nchcmiah)  will  occupy  our  ittrnii 
the  nc\t  chapter.  Pol  the  period  before  Nchcmiah  mt  luvc 
what  seems  on  the  surface  a  consistent  story  of  the  Jewish  resto- 
ration. We  boa  tow  I  largo  number  of  At  cxEta  responded  to 
Ihi  Invitation  of  Cyrus.  An  elaborate  list  is  given  of  chose  wko 
made  up  the  caravan.  No  sooner  were  they  settled  in  their 
cities  than  they  l>egan  the  work  of  rebuilding  I  ia  1  BQpk  l"ir;t 
the  altar  was  rcsrurct  and  rhe  service  was  resumed  1  l.< 
her  vh  secured  from  the  Phoenicians,  and  in  the  second  year  the 
foundations  were  latd.  At  this  point  the  enemies  of  Judah  and 
Menjamin  came  and  asked  that  they  mi^ht  help  in  the  work.  On 
being  asked  to  give  account  of  their  claims,  they  alleged 
they  were  descendants  of  the  colonists  which  h^urhaddon  had 
settled  in  Samaria.  They  were  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  work, 
and  therefore  turned  against  the  newcomer*  and  troubled  them. 
Thus  the  work  was  hindered  all  the  days  of  Cyrus.  The  form  of 
the  hfodWLCC  B  indicated  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  certain 
foreigners  in  Palestine  to  the  Great  King. 

According  to  tlic  narrative,  the  work  was  resumed  in  the  reign 
rfWi  and  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion.  A  seGO&d  en- 
deavour to  induce  the  king  to  stop  it  met  with  no  success.  In 
fact  (or  rather  in  theory),  it  produced  a  new  decree  in  favour  u( 
the  work.  The  restored  Temple  was  dedicated  and  the  Passover 
was  observed,  alter  wlm  h  K«ra  *.amc  ii|  with  the  Law  inhis  hand, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Law  was  followed  by  the  mission  of 
Nchcmiah.  This  h  all  aci  online  to  the  pru^raminc  ivhicli  an 
author  in  the  Greek  period  would  draw  up;  first,  the  release  of 
the  Jews;  then  the  sharp  sejaration  from  the  Samaritans  for 
[heft  .  according  to  the  author'*  view,  were  the  only  people  leA 
behind  when  Judah  was  carried  away  i  next,  the  building  of  the 
Temple;  after  that,  the  rcintroduction of  the  l*w  ;  and  finally, 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  rity  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  walls. 

But  history  does  not  usually  move  along  the  lines  wr  mxA 
out  for  it,  and  the  endeavour  to  make  a  consistent  htstori 
cal  picture  on   the  basis    of    the    Chronicler's    account,    in- 
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creases  in  difficulty  with  every  fresh  detail  which  comes  into 
view.  The  objections  to  the  historicity  of  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
have  already  been  noticed.  We  may  not  be  willing  to  as- 
sert that  the  Hebrew  historical  writers  decorated  their  narra- 
tives with  imaginary  decrees  of  Icings  and  senates -as  they  dec- 
orated them  with  the  imaginary  speeches  of  their  heroes.1  But 
it  is  evident  that  a  writer  like  the  Chronicler  might,  on  oc- 
casion, give  his  conception  such  a  form.  And  the  obvious  im- 
possibility of  the  proclamation  attributed  to  Cyrus  throws  a 
shadow  upon  the  other  documents  alleged  in  this  narrative. 

The  next  of  these  is  a  list  of  names — ostensibly  a  register  of 
those  who  returned  from  the  Exile.  This  list  is  repeated  in  the 
book  of  Nehemiah,  and  there  we  discover  that  it  is  the  register  of 
all  the  families  which  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  or  later,  claimed  to 
belong  to  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  ground  of  having  been 
carried  into  exile,  and  having  returned  thence.  The  most  that 
it  can  show  is  the  total  number  of  those  who  had  returned  between 
the  time  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Nehemiah — nearly  a  hundred 
years.  Whether  it  even  shows  this  is  a  question.  In  any  case, 
it  has  no  bearing  on  the  first  return  for  which  the  author 
uses  it.* 

The  further  narrative  of  this  early  period  is  unintelligible.  The 
alleged  letter,  by  which  the  enemies  of  Judah  and  Benjamin 
troubled  them,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  the  Templef 
does  not  belong  in  this  connexion.  The  author  of  the  narrative 
speaks  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes,  both  of 

1  Sudc  speaks  of  the  "well-known  custom  of  ancient  writers"  so  to  do 
(Geschiektt,  II,  p.  12a),  while  Meyer  denies  the  custom  {Entstehung  det 
Judtntums,  p.  2).  In  this  general  form  the  discussion  is  unprofitable,  and 
Willrich  may  go  too  far  in  charging  wholesale  forgery  of  decrees  on  the 
Jews  of  a  later  time  {Judaica,  p.  40  ff.  )■  But  for  the  Judaism  of  the  third 
and  second  centuries  before  Christ,  the  books  of  Daniel  and  Esther  furnish 
sufficient  evidence. 

1  Compare  Ezra,  2  and  Neh.  7  **n.  The  extent  of  the  agreement  is  shown 
by  Meyer,-  Fntstek.  des  Judentums,  p.  141  ff.  He  also  shows  that  the  most 
of  the  names  occur  among  those  who  signed  the  covenant  (Neh.  10).  A 
number  of  them  are  found  also  among  those  who  are  said  to  have  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezra,  8).  That  the  narrative  of  the  return  in  Ezra,  1,  was  origi- 
nally fuller  is  shown  by  Torrey  in  the  Journal  of  Biblical  Literature  (1897), 
p.  168  f.  On  the  whole  question  of  the  composition  of  the  books,  see  T 
rev's  Competition  and  Historical  Value  of  Exra-Nehemiah  (Gie 
1896X 
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them  later  than  Darhtf.     The  .  ompltint  to  Xerxes  is  only  all 
to,  i In*  urn-  to  Airjuterxcs  Is  reproduced  in  n«  Aran  But 

mi  Deeding  it  ve are  astonnbed  bo  find  that  itspcasx 
boaMiug  i '.  .  but  ot  buikBOjg  the  walls  of  the  city.     Itfai 

evident  thai  then  are  two  very  different  ihlngsjasd  they  must 
not  be  confuted  in  our  thought.    To  fortify  the  walls  of  tt 
would  lie  an  act  of  doubtful  loyalty.     Jerusalem  as  a  fortn 

lx.cn  ijith'  nil  to  •»>n<[i!cr,      \\c    may  well  *  oppose  that  its 

reputation  in  this  resjiect  was  known  to  tlie  Persian  king.  We 
should  expect  a  complaint  against  well  a  work  to  be  received 
and  heeded  at  oourt  But  the  exiles  01  whoever  was  at  work — 
were  rebulldf  no,  not  the  walla,  but  the  Temple,  imi 
very  different  matter.  Agairatt  this  no  valid  objection  cotald  lie 
made.  A  venerable  sanctuary  had  a  claim  BDOfl  the  tolerance 
and  even  the  favour  of  the  monarch.  The  Ictta  rra  In  this 
connexion.1  which  is  ostensibly  directed  agalnsi  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Tempk,  really  do  [area  thai  the  returned  exllea  ate  rcbufl 
iru;  the  walls.  Only  thus  can  the  writers  rouse  th--ii.it  Ol  the 
kinj;.  lest  the  t  ity.  once  fortified,  should  withhold  the  taxes. 

It  must  be  cleat  either  that  the  letter  thus  cited,  in  answer  to 
winch  the  woi  k  w;t;  ..topped,  wu.  .1  ,;.-  iiuitoti*  li txrl  or  that  it  docs 
not  Itclong  in  this  connexion.  If  it  were  a  gratuitous  I  be] 
it  ought  to  have  Ih.vii  r;wy  for  the  Jew*  to  show  th.it  it  u.i. 
baseless.      In  any  case  the  Jews  should   have  shown   the  de- 

.t..v  ol   1   \rtir.  already    111    their   hands;    it   is  impossible   i> 

pose  that  they    had  doi  received  and  preserved  ;i  copy.    The 
only  place  in  which  the  Icttei    1  .»n   have  unj    meaning  is  in  the 
n.ir i.id  ve  a(  i he  rebuilding    >l  1  .1  •  ■.% .  lh    under    Nclirm;.d»      Tin- 
took  place  under  Artaxcrxex,  and  the  enemies  of  Judah  and 
salcru  were  ai'tive  enough  to  imike  mh  li  :t    Irttet    nol    nupruluble. 

But  it  cannot  belong  where  the  (!hronii  I<  1  hu  plat  cd  it. 

The  second  letter  (with  its  reply)  is  concerned  with  the  build- 
ing of  the  Temple,  and  it  is  sent  by  a  royal  offii  lal  whose  duty  il 

wi*  tn  take  note  of  w'l.r    i\"l    on    in    )i t-.  piowin  c.      How  urn  b 

weigh)  «r  «  .hi  an  or.I   to  it  in   the   narrative  in  which  we  find  it 

must  depend  upon  the  picture  *«  may  form  from  other  sources. 

itely.  i'i  an»  within  our  reach  in  the  books  ol 

1  Kiia,  4  ""•:  notice  v  ".  Hi.  writers  hrre  eltim  to  haw  brvxi  Mttlsd  la 
Samaria,  hy  the  grtol  and  nobW  A»noppvr  (AitliurUimpal),  which  doc*  nut 
agree  with  die  mention  of  EMrhaddon  in  v.1. 
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Haggai  and  Zechariah.1  These  two  prophets  took  a  prominent 
part  in  what  went  on  in  Jerusalem  at  this  time.  Both  of  them 
prophesied  in  the  reign  of  Darius  I,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
521  B.C.*  The  change  of  ruler  was,  as  so  often  in  the  East,  the 
signal  for  outbreaks  in  several  of  the  provinces.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  Jews  saw  in  these  disorders  signs  of  the  approach 
of  their  deliverance.*  For  some  reason  the  prophets  felt  that  the 
time  to  rebuild  the  Temple  had  come  ;  the  people,  on  the  other 
hand,  felt  that  the  Messianic  time  must  first  be  manifest,  then  the 
Temple  would  be  rebuilt.  In  the  second  year  of  Darius  "came 
the  word  of  Yahweh  by  the  hand  of  Haggai  the  prophet,  say- 
ing: Say  to  Zerubbabel  ben  Shealtiel,  the  pasha  of  Judah  and  to 
Joshua  ben  Jozadak  the  chief  priest,  saying  :  Thus  says  Yahweh 
Sabaoth :  This  people  say  the  time  has  not  yet  come  to  build 
the  House  of  Yahweh.  .  .  .  Is  it  a  time  for  you  to  dwell  in 
your  panelled  houses,  while  this  House  lies  in  ruins?  .  .  . 
Thus  says  Yahweh  :  Go  to  the  hill  country  and  fetch  timber,  and 
build  this  House,  and  I  will  take  pleasure  in  it  and  will  reveal 
my  glory,  says  Yahweh.' *  *  To  whom  were  these  words  addressed? 
The  traditional  answer  is  that  they  were  addressed  to  the  re- 
turned exiles.  It  is  pleaded  on  their  behalf  that  they  found  so 
much  to  do  in  establishing  themselves  in  their  new  surroundings 
that  they  were  compelled  to  neglect  the  Temple.  But  this  is 
strange.  The  exiles  had  returned  (according  to  the  account  in 
Ezra)  for  the  express  purpose  of  rebuilding  the  Temple.  For 
this  they  were  armed  with  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  and  for  this  they 
had  received  free-will  offerings  from  their  fellow-exiles  and  a 
valuable  set  of  vessels  from  Cyrus.4  Why  they  should  have  left 
everything  undone  for  fifteen  years  is  inexplicable. 

"The  first  section  of  Zechariah  (1-8)  alone  comes  into  view  here.  The 
rest  of  the  book  confessedly  belongs  in  a  later  period. 

1  The  reader  may  remind  himself  that  Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  Cambyses, 
who  carried  the  Persian  arms  into  Egypt.  After  him  came  Pseudo-Smer- 
dis.  This  impostor  was  slain  by  a  band  of  nobles  who  put  Darius  Hystas- 
pes  on  the  throne.     Cf.  Justi,   Geschichte  des  Alten  Persient,  pp.  48-67. 

'This  is  denied  by  so  good  an  authority  as  Wellhausen,  Skitten  und 
Vorarbeiten,    V,  p.   170. 

*  Haggai,  1  >-*, '  '.  A  clause  has  come  into  the  Massoretic  text  by  the  error 
of  a  scribe  and  is  therefore  here  omitted. 

4  If  Torrey  is  correct  in  filling  out  the  text  of  Ezra,  1,  from  the  Greek  Es- 
dras,  the  original  account  of  the  Chronicler  also  gave  a  large  yearly  sub- 
vention in  money  for  the  buflding ;  cf .  Journal  of.  Bib.  Lit.  1897,  p.  1 70 ;  and 
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Wc  hive  already  seen  that  the  alleged  letter  to  Artatertc*  ex- 
plains  nothing,  though  the  Chiontctaf  pill  h"  Into  hi*  narrative  for 
tin*  pm  |n»,r  mi  ■-  -  -l.uM.ii-   .onifiliiiifc;.      Ilaggal,  .it  ii  "t.  knowi 
nothing  of  any  earlier  attempt,  of  any  subvention,  of  any  dd 
Cyrus,  of  any  hindrance  00   the  part  ol   the  Samaritan  colonists. 
i  i.i ;  ;.u  is  i in u  hi"  \'.\f  |n.-ii|iie  iii  u-l.tiiM  i  h<-  l  ttaple.     Why  does 
he  not  remind  them    that  this  was  the  pUlpOM  of  the  return? 
Why  docs  he  not  recall   the  earlier  attempt  a;  an   illustration  of 
thtli  iaJ }    why  doe*  he  not  remind  them  that  they  had  expe- 
rienced the  pgjrj  of  being  banbhed  from  td  ipol  }    I  >nr 
would   think   that  such  argument*  would  be  ready  to  hSfl  hand 
and  that  in  addition  he  would  emphasise  God's  gracious  nurpoH 
in  bringing  them  back,  as  well  as  His  ikc  of  Cyrus  as  an  instru 
nicnt.     But  these  arguments  are  COOSpic  lOUS  by  tlu-ii  .iIm-ihv. 

Haggai  knows  nothing  of  a  return  of  the  exiles — this  i-  ii.<  u<  > 
for  whirh  we  must  account.  To  account  for  it  we  must  _ 
of  the  Chronicler's  tlieory  that  all  Judah  had  been  CVTM  uu 
and  that  its  laud  had  been  left  empty.  It  is  evident  that  this 
niter  knows  of  only  two  partus  in  the  land  of  Israel — those  who 
had  bnn  in  exile  and  the  Samaritan  colonist*  In  this  he  is 
mistaken.  No  country  is  ever  completely  denuded  of  its  inhab- 
itants. Judah  certainly  wa$  not  kha  denuded,  for  !i> 
records  themselves  say  that  Nebu,  hadrezxar  left  enough  people  to 
care  for  the  vineyards  and  plantations.  That  these  were  not 
alwiivn  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people  is  made  evident  by  the 
!>ook  of  Jeremiah  and  the  history  of  (iedaliah  there 
Whoever  ami  whatever  these  people  were,  they  felt  themselves  to 
be  true  Jiiduitc*.  Ezckicl,  in  fact,  linds  lliat  they  attached  too 
much  importance  to  themselves  as  the  only  true  Israel.  They 
claimed  that  if  Abraham,  who  was  only  one  man,  received  the 
land  of  promise.  mm  li  more  might  they,  who  were  many,  hope 
lo  make  their  title  clear.1 

In  the  seventy  years  that  had  ebp&cd  cim  e  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
tbis  community  had  enjoyed  peace  under  Babylonian  and  Per- 
.Man  governor*  They  had  been  allowed  to  maintain  some  o( 
then  an  ri\t$l  Institutions  and  had  preserve*-!  the  ancestral  rclit;- 

ihc  decree   of  lUrlu*  which  [>ui  jmms  m  rrdtftrm  that  of  Cyrus,  ttpri     Ij 
itfpolatc    ih  ii  * *  -1**"  '*"  •— — -  !■-•■  •*•-  •— .— i  •—_.—..  /r—  a 

I   t«kiel 


-  tfaat  ttM  I  IptllM  lhaU  bt  borne  by  the  royal  irrnmiry  1 1  /r.i.  o'l. 
:";""■"*.     The  bittcnun*  ■  •!  tbi   proph«t  fl  t  foratltM  of  ClM  *ltdhi 
*t  which  mauihtttvd  itwlf  in  th«  community  org*ni*c>l  by  NV>< 
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ion.  It  is  a  mark  of  Persian  tolerance  that  they  are  now  under  a 
governor  who  is  a  member  of  their  own  royal  house.  For  Zerub- 
babel  was  a  grandson  of  jehoiachin — that  unfortunate  king  of 
Judah  who  was  carried  to  Babylon  by  Nebuchadrezzar.  From 
his  name  we  gather  that  he  was  born  in  Babylonia.1  By  his  side 
we  find  a  priest,  Joshua,  doubtless  of  the  ancient  priestly  line. 
It  is  likely  that  worship  at  the  site  of  the  temple  had  never  alto- 
gether ceased.  Soon  after  the  burning  of  the  building  we  hear 
of  men  coming  from  Ephraim  to  make  their  offerings  at  the  ruined 
sanctuary.'  The  sacredness  of  such  a  site  could  not  be  destroyed 
by  any  act  of  the  invading  Chaldeans.  In  accordance  with  an- 
cient Israelitish  custom  a  rude  altar  of  unhewn  stone  could  be 
erected  on  such  a  site  at  any  time. 

All  the  probabilities  point,  therefore,  to  a  Judaite  community 
settled  at  this  period  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  old  capital 
or  even  within  its  fragmentary  walls.  Time  had  to  some  degree 
healed  the  ravages  made  by  Nebuchadrezzar's  invasion.  Equally 
with  their  brethren  in  Babylonia  these  people  looked  for  the 
restoration  of  the  old  commonwealth.  But  they  had  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  must  first  be  a  return  of  the  exiles.  This  is 
the  community  to  which  our  prophets  appealed.  From  their  own 
resources  they  responded  to  the  appeal.  It  is  likely  that  the 
Babylonian  Jews  still  took  a  keen  interest  in  their  old  home  and 
sanctuary.  The  effort  to  rebuild  their  Temple  would  meet  with 
their  sympathy.  But  no  move  on  their  part  to  return  home  was 
prompted  by  Cyrus. 

If  we  had  the  testimony  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  alone  there- 
fore we  should  not  dream  of  a  wholesale  return  such  as  the 
Chronicler  alleges.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  second  letter  which 
he  gives  us  as  written  from  Palestine  to  Darius.*     According  to 

1  Koster  doubts  the  Babylonian  birthplace  and  the  Davidic  descent  (Wider* 
herstellung  Israels*  p.  39  f.),  and  it  is  true  that  Haggai  lays  no  emphasis 
upon  the  Davidic  descent.  Moreover,  the  genealogy  comes  from  the  Chron- 
icler, whose  untrustworthiness  has  been  sufficiently  commented  upon.  It 
still  remains  probable,  however,  that  the  Messianic  expectations  of  Zerub- 
babel's  contemporaries  point  to  his  Davidic  blood.  Of  Zerubbabel's  prede* 
cessor,  Sheshbaxzar,  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  bears  a  Babylonian 
name  ;  cf.  Meyer,  Entstihung,  p.  76. 

'J«- 41*. 

1  The  account  is  Ezra,  5  •—  6  '*.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  whole  account  were 
stricken  out  we  should  have  a  perfectly  good  connexion,  5  *  being  contin- 
ued directly  by  6U. 
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the  narrative,  Tatnai,  governor  of  the  Persian  province  of  Syria.1 
with  lm  suite  came  to  Jeraatan 

on  at  the  Temple.  Inquiring  lor  the  authority  under  which  tlic 
builders  were  acting.  these  tn<-u  wrote  an  account  to  Danu*.  In 
ih     -i,   .    r„  Mr  Miiuus  made  by  the  Jews  (iinoaralQI 

ilic  earlier  decree  of  Cyrus  and  asked  for  instructions.  On  recep- 
tion of  the  menage  the  king  hod  sear  n  mad  I  "i   the  treasury  at 

I'.   li;if;ill;|(   and   I  hi'   iln  f:-r  <>!    (  \riis   S7B8    l*U:ild.         Dvlltfl   r  IllTi  I . 

renewed  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  or  at  least  directed  the  governor  to 
let  the  Jews  proceed  with  the  building,  ordering  him  at  the  some 
iu;i,'  to  reimburse  them  from  the  royal  revenues  what  they  had 
already  expended,  and  from  the  same  source  to  furnish  whatcvd 
the  ]>riests  should  require  fur  the  services  of  the  House.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  inconsistencies  of  the  text  with  what  Haggai  and 
Zechnriah  reveal.  The  writer  is  not  even  careful  to  presrm- 
verisimilitude  i  DC  make*  the  petitionee  request  that  search  be 
made  for  the  decree  of  Cyrus  at  Babylon,  ami  then  relate*  that  it 
was-  found  at  Ecbatana.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  Tatnai  should 
quote  vrithout  comment  the  Jews'  di  laration  that  it  was  Yahwefa 
who  gave  their  forefather*  into  the  hand  <>f  S'cbuchadftCCSft  The 
description  of  the  Temple  as  sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  cubits 
brood  is  unintelligible,  as  is  the  direction  that  it  should  be  built 
with  three  tows  of  cut  stone  and  one  of  timber.1  Finally  the 
imprecation  of  Darius,  praying  that  the  (Jod  of  the  Jews  would 
Mot  out  any  one  who  should  jxit  out  life  h.itiri  to  change  the  de- 
cree or  to  destroy  the  House,  is  entirely  out  of  place  Id  a  royal 
mandate. 

ts  must  be  cloaf  thai  this  correspondent  -  \<  dimply  the  logical 
sequel  of  the  do  rec  of  Cyius  mid  can  claim  no  more authenticity. 
The  author  started  with  the  theory  (given  him  by  tradi*; 
doubt  j  thai  Cyrus  had  ordered  the  Tempi':  rebuilt,  and  that  the 
vork  had  Uren  violently  stopped  Finding  from  the  booh*  of 
Haggai  and  Zechariah  that  the  rebuilding  actunU>  took  place  in 
the  reign  oj  DssiUS  he  was  obliged  to  remove  the  prohibition  by 
a  new  decree.  No  more  fmpnhewas  needed  in  order  to  produce 
the  letter  and  decree  we  have  l>ccn  considering.     The)  fi 

1  ••  Beyond   the  Kiv<*r  "    \i  ihm   rmmr  of   lh#   prnvinc*  which   indttdtd   the 
region  from  the  upper  ESlipbttM  to  (He  border  uf  E 
fThe  author  **J  familiar  with  brick  wall*  Uiuml  (oCBttici  with  limber. 
UBpltB  «'  StOBM  walls  thus  laid  have  Dot  yel  been  looad. 
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what  must  have  taken  place  had  the  primary  tradition  been  cor- 
rect. Whether  the  Chronicler  himself  composed  the  documents 
or  whether  he  adopted  them  from  another  narrative — a  midrash 
of  his  own  school  of  thought — we  are  not  able  to  determine  and 
it  does  not  much  matter. 

For  historical  purposes  we  are  obliged  to  recognise  first,  that 
the  Chronicler  is  dominated  by  a  tradition  which  was  largely  the 
effect  of  theological  prei>ossession  ;  secondly,  that  the  preposses- 
sion incapacitated  him  from  drawing  a  reliable  picture  of  events  ; 
thirdly,  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus  is  impossible;  fourthly,  that 
the  letter  to  Artaxerxes  is  of  no  use  for  the  period  under  discus- 
sion ;  lastly,  that  the  theory  of  a  return,  of  an  interruption  of  the 
work,  of  any  interference  by  Darius,  is  contradicted  by  Haggai 
and  Zechariah,  who  were  contemporary  with  the  events  alleged. 
To  this  we  may  add  that  the  theory  of  a  return  was  not  held  by 
Jewish  writers  in  the  postexilic  period,  except  so  far  as  they 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Chronicler.  Nehemiah  in  his 
memoirs,  as  quoted  by  the  Chronicler  himself,  is  ignorant  of 
any  return.  Malachi  makes  not  the  slightest  reference  to  what 
must  have  been  fresh  in  men's  minds  in  his  time  had  it  taken 
place  at  all.  At  a  still  later  time  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  sure  that  the  exile  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  The  mirac- 
ulous intervention  of  Providence,  for  which  the  majority  of  the 
exiles  waited,  never  came.  And  the  longer  they  waited  the 
more  firmly  they  found  themselves  rooted  in  their  adopted 
country. 

Though  the  people  to  whom  Haggai  preached  were  dwelling 
in  panelled  houses,  they  complained  of  their  poverty.  They  had 
suffered  from  drought  and  had  harvests.  Their  |>overty  did  not 
come  (so  far  as  we  can  learn)  from  the  fact  that  they  were  bring- 
ing under  cultivation  land  that  had  been  for  decades  neglected. 
Nor  did  they  now  plead  anything  of  the  kind  ;  at  the  word  of 
the  prophet  they  went  to  work.  Possibly  the  old  solid  founda- 
tion walls  of  the  Temple  were  still  in  place.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  work,  indeed,  there  were  not  wanting  voices  to  declare 
that  this  house  would  never  be  like  the  old  one.  Haggai  does 
not  hesitate  to  allow  the  material  inferiority  of  the  present  build- 
ing. But  he  is  firm  in  his  conviction  that  its  real  glory  will  be 
greater:  "For  thus  says  Yahweh  Sabaoth  :  Yet  a  little  while 
and  I  shall  shake  heaven  and  earth  and  sea  and  land  ;   and  I  will 
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pries 

a  nt£ 


slukc  .ill  nation*  .mil  tin-  ticuauics  ol  a  I     ttdODI  shall  cumr 
1  will  till  this  house  with  riches,  *ays  Yahwch  Sal ...  nth 

rach  •acoangamt 01  the  work  wt&i  ueadll)  toward 
The  people  however,  were  knpttlcQl  to  eqjoj  thon  rati 
usttol  Yahveh'fl  favour  which   the  prophet   hnd  proiniftcd. 
This  conns  out  in  hi*  uee  "I  fl  ptnbl         Etiggai  is  directed  to 

Jiik   the   prion  two   riru.'il   qptsrimu.      The   first    is    this  ■    h   nne 
carry  sacrificial  flesh  in  the  skirt  of  his  robe  anil  the  xolx 

<!  i_>r  wine,  will  the  bread,  of  wine  then  become  sacred  ?    The 
texts  answer  in  the  negative.    The  other  rjixstion  it  wtl 
a  man  unclean  (ulxxij  bjr  contact  with  a  dead  Unly  torn  h 
or  wine,   the  bread  Of  wlM  wfll    beeofl  <n.     T'lic 

to  this  is  in  the  affirmative — illogical  as  it  seems  to  ns.      By  tradi 
lion  the  contagion  of  the  andean  is  stronger  than  the  tontagion 

of  that  wlin-h  w  <:on*xiated.      The  lnmili.it  law  n  made  use  of  bj 
the  prophet  to  account  for  the  delay  in  the  promised  bi 
The  people  expected  immediate  evidence  of  di vine  favour  in  an. 
swer  to  their  new  zeal,      The  prophet  replied  In  substi&ce  th 
the  contagion  of  their  former  indifference  had  into  ted  tfa 

ly  to  be  immediately  removed,  The  CoflMCratfOO  of  tl 
new  teal  could  not  Ik  expected  to  work  at  once.  But  (the  ii 
timatiou  is)  it  will  work  in  time  and  the  change  will  yet  show 

Itself: 

At  about  the  same  tune  with  this  discourse  of  Haggai,  the 
prophet  was  reinforced  by  his  colleague,  Zc«  hariah.  The  purrort 
Of  Ze«-!»ai::ih  s  first  message  is  simply  thai  Munich  the  men  ol  lormer 
Times  had  passed  away — prophets  and  leaders — yet  the  word  of 
Valiweh  was  abiding.  That  word  had  fulfilled  itself  upon  the 
dis.i  M-.hciit  former  generation.  U|>on  that  word  the  people  were 
will  distending,  but  its  fulfilment  was  conditioned  upon 
obedience.  One  feels  the  faint-heartedneaa  of  the  people 
were  thus  addressed. 

The    further    visions  of  Zechariah   make  us  realise  the 

1  \iitK.  3*'.     Ii  can  Ktrccly  be  accidental  thai  the  Account  douibo  the 

prfiplr  **  The  remnant  ot  the  people,  or  «  all  the  prvpit  of  ifif  :..>:•-      1 1  \-. 

language  flatty  contradict*  the  trworyol  lh#  Chronickr      ItUpt  rhapi  lupt* 

rloouii  t<>  insist  on   thi*.      Flnt  one    inny   lw  allowed  to  notice  the   significant 

ifol)   of   Mtytl    I  Snillrkting  t/fj  Jmlenlumt,    p.    I'>7I   that  the 

ol  the  dUtrfetl  belonged  to  the  dan*  wlm.li  hud  nm   iiecn  juried  into 
•site,  bw  which  hail  punmloa  oi  the  sin.i  whan  the  fewi  ratocMd 

Cyrui. 
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change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  believers*  theory  of  the  uni- 
verse since  the  time  of  Jeremiah.  Yahweh  now  has  His  throne 
in  heaven,  and  His  administration  has  been  elaborated  much  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Persian  court.  He  has  His  servants  who  go 
about  to  do  His  bidding.  Some  of  these  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  J udah,  and  the  prophet  is  permitted  to  overhear  their 
conversation.  He  sees  the  heavenly  post-riders,  who  bring  news 
of  the  state  of  things  throughout  the  earth.  He  hears  them  re- 
port :  "  We  have  gone  over  the  earth,  and  all  is  quiet  and  secure. ' ' 
Then  he  hears  the  angel  of  Yahweh  !  ask  his  king  :  "  How  long 
wilt  Thou  not  pity  Jerusalemand  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  which 
Thou  hast  been  angry  these  seventy  years?"  We  see  that  the 
prophet  had  been  longing  to  hear  of  those  overturning?  of  the 
nations  which  should  herald  the  promised  Day  of  Yahweh.  If, 
as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  disorders  which  arose  at  the 
accession  of  Darius  were  the  occasion  of  the  prophet's  first  activ- 
ity, these  disorders  must  have  been  speedily  quelled,  or  else  must 
have  been  confined  to  distant  regions.  We  cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  message  before  us.'  The  seventy  years  of  Yahweli's 
anger  are  the  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy.  The  angel 
of  the  vision  is  troubled  (as  is  the  prophet)  by  the  fact  that  no 
signs  of  Yahweh's  grace  are  seen,  though  the  period  of  punish- 
ment has  passed.*  But  the  expostulating  angel  is  comforted,  and 
the  prophet  is  bidden  to  say  that  Yahweh's  anger  is  now  turned 
against  the  nations  which  He  employed  to  execute  His  decrees 
upon  Jerusalem.  For  in  carrying  out  these  decrees  they  have 
gone  far  beyond  their  instructions  and  His  intentions.  Now  He 
is  about  to  have  compassion  on  Jerusalem,  and  His  House  is  to  be 
rebuilt.  We  are  reminded  by  this  again  of  the  organisation  of 
the  Persian  empire,  where  a  powerful  satrap  might  easily  evade  or 
exceed  the  commands  of  the  sovereign,  and  not  be  detected  unless 
the  sovereign's  personal  attention  were  called  to  the  matter.  This 
vision  is  followed  by  another  which  shows  the  workmen  ready 

1  That  is,  the  particular  angel  who  had  brought  revelations  to  Israel  in 
times  past,  and  who  is,  therefore,  specially  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
people. 

*  Zech.  1  ".  Meyer  says  :  "  Syria  was  not  affected  by  the  rebellions  of 
521-519  B.C."  EnUtthung,  p.  82. 

■  The  mention  of  this  period  of  time  seems  definitely  to  locate  the  vision 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  I  instead  of  in  the  reign  of  a  later  Darius,  as  has  been 
advocated  by  some  critics. 
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with  tMc  took  10  (IHiorn  th.- nations  which  havr  oppressed  Israel. 
Yahwch is, Infect)  read)  bo  take  Hh  journey  t->  tUs  im  icnt 

big,  the  resDpu  * 

It  ronM  h.tnlly  Ik*  thar  th<-  ."  -  ■  1  •  I  ihe  jjC0|»Jc*  should  be  aroused 
fui  the  work  of  rebuilding,  without  Memanii  hope*  and  i- 
ttonsbetna;  also  [ulckeoed.    We  art  not  modi  surpnacd 

lets  urging   the  people   not  only  to  rebuild  the 
■    to  take  direct  aepa  toward  thcrealbai  ■  >:• 
Kingdom  of  God.    Of  » <>.tr>*:.  rebellion  i|  limi  the  Fenian  power 
was  not  to  be  ihoughl  o\ — though   in<  ce  ma  the  goal 

toward  which  the  people  mum  be  moving  even  when  ooi 
iug  it  to  themselves.     For  the  present,  internal  affairs  ml 
arranged  in   icroi  lance  with   E&zekieTa  programme  of  con 
consecration.     The  first  and  most  obvious  thing  lo  do  n-as  to 
make  the  priestfaood  independent  of  the  secular  powei       I 
may  suppose  to  be  one  interest  of  what  we  may  call  the  Mi 
party     Others  there  were  who  looked  on  an)    an  •  < 
suspicion.     They  found  reason   to  complain  of  Joshua,  the  cfaM 

priest.     They  thought  him  already  too  powerful,  or  to 

nous  in  the  community.     Possibly  thr\  Found  fault  with  hia  per- 
sonal character.     Zechariah  is  altogether  on  his  side,  and  makes  a 
defence  oi  tlm  in  a  dr&roatli  vision,     It  this  vision  he  wes  the 
uly  court  of  justice  in  aeasion,  with  Yahveh  in  the  charm  to 

of  presiding  Judge.      The  olfurial  pr<v..*.-  rm   n;  present  in  the  |w*r 

bob  <>i  Satan,  who  here  appear*  for  the  irsi  iine  n  Hi  brew  litera- 
ture. He  is  obviously  not  the  Epirll  of  evil  who  appears  fin  laser 
Jewish  writing* ;  he  is  only  an  officer  of  ji»ti«  .  whose  business 
It  Is  o  sm  thai  i  te  ■  iss  against  criminals  is  properly  presented.1 
Bdbn  this  cotin  loshua  is  brought,  i  lothed  In  the  ntisetal 
parol  which  an  accused  person  puts  on  to  mo».    (he  DKfl  \  of  the 


Zecfai   I'-a*-     The  exhortation  to  flee  from  Dsbylon,  tfhid 
itwi  (;  "i.  i"  another  indication  thai  no  return  hod  yet   tftfera 

Cf,  sfatn  6  '*.  <s  :*  '       Tlir*  tlrxjnT.nr   utrmpl  nl    Sri  in,    \f,,,/u-M 

•MfiiftuA.  <ftr  Jij/f.  Gtmtindt.  II,  t».  45  S.,tn  h*m  cmiu  Haggi 

Uriah  will  ill  1   ci  W<  I  rfeir,  1     ih 

possible      I  have  aot   leen  iloonncl   •'-    irgunn       1  part  of 

wliirh  \\  ■loptad  I'V  SsHIn 

'Satan  ta,  tharafara,  tathlsptflod   t  g 1    ti:.i   tarrying  out  ta*  will  ©I 

li       In  ilic   book  ul   J'1  iJly  1  lie  same      niorc-li 

falfgM  CtQ       ■!  M"    llli  i"  rli  'i   •  .       1 1 j  1  ■  *  !'>ii  dii  t»>  /'.mi 

in  Ktitinxtr  n*/  Alto  7'fittfwut.'  \*.  46.fr 
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court.  As  the  matter  is  presented  to  usf  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
charges,  but  the  sentence  which  is  pronounced  is  in  Joshua's 
favour.  Satan  is  rebuked,  Joshua  is  clothed  in  seemly  garments 
with  the  tiara  on  his  head,  and  he  is  given  jurisdiction  over  the 
house  and  court  of  Yahweh.  The  meaning  is  that  the  new  prom- 
inence of  the  high  priest  (as  we  may  call  him),  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  prophet.1  And  this  prominence  is  authorised  as  one 
feature  of  the  Messianic  time,  for  in  immediate  connexion  with 
it  comes  a  specific  promise  of  the  Branch — a  name  for  the  Messiah 
possibly  as  old  as  Jeremiah.  Joshua  is  described  as  a  sign  that 
the  Messiah  is  to  come  in  the  immediate  future.  In  fact,  in  Zech- 
ariah's  view  the  man  is  already  in  Jerusalem,  though  not  yet 
crowned."  In  a  later  discourse  he  is  described  as  the  one  who  is 
to  build  the  Temple  of  Yahweh. 

Careful  examination  of  these  passages  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Zechariah  identified  Zerubbabel  with  the  expected  Messiah. 
The  beginning  of  the  Temple  was,  in  his  mind,  the  harbinger  of 
the  restoration  of  Israel  under  the  ideal  king.  Zerubbabel  was 
to  carry  that  work  to  completion  and  then  be  crowned,  after 
which  he  and  Joshua  were  jointly  to  administer  the  government. 
As  if  to  leave  no  doubt  in  our  minds,  the  prophet  finds  new  oc- 
casion to  certify  his  belief.  Some  of  the  exiles,  we  learn,  having 
heard  of  the  project  of  rebuilding  the  Temple,  have  sent  a  dele- 
gation with  votive  offerings  for  the  sanctuary.  These  men  are 
sojourning  in  Jerusalem,  and  Zechariah  is  commanded  to  take 
the  gold  and  silver  they  have  brought  and  make  of  it  a  crown. 
The  crown  is  indeed  to  be  kept  in  the  Temple  as  a  memorial  of 
the  givers.  But  it  is  to  be  none  the  less  a  sign  of  the  kingship 
of  Zerubbabel.'  With  this  agrees  the  promise  of  Haggai  to 
Zerubbabel  :    "  I  will   take  thee,   Zerubbabel,  my  servant,  and 

1  Zech.  3  •  f.  The  description  of  Joshua  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burn- 
ing (v.  *)  has  been  urged  as  evidence  that  Joshua  had  been  in  exile.  But 
the  phrase  is  equally  appropriate  (even  more  so)  if  he  was  a  member  of  the 
the  remnant  community  that  had  not  been  carried  away. 

1  Zech.  3  a.  The  word  Branch  as  designation  of  the  Messiah  is  found  in 
Jer.  23*  and  33  ,5.  Both  passages  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  as  is  Isaiah 
11  !.  a  passage  similar  in  meaning  though  not  using  the  same  word, 
Zechariah's  meaning  is  unmistakable;  cf.  61* 

'The  present  text  (Zech.  6")  puts  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Joshua,  bat 
this  is  an  alteration  of  the  original  sense,  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  con- 
text. 
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will  make   thee  like  ;i  seal   rin£,   for  thee  have   I  chosen, 
YssaWCbV 

The  varioirc  rillooi  in  srhV  h   Zc  tlfl  forth   the  i 

golden  age  may  be  briefly  noticed,     ii       . 
ministration  to  purge  the  community  of  the  sinnent,  whose   pre* 
l  offence  to  v  'i  nth,  b)  ■' ■:  -i<  I  <>'  supernatural  <-ttn  ai  y 
rhta  a*e  must  Interpret  tbc  Bying  roll  written  ova  with  i 
whi.  !i  i.. «os  about  .nut  destroys  (he  evil  doers  together  with  their 
bo         The  consct*a<  e  ol  the  people  to  doubtless  burden*  d 

tin-  iiiin-i.l    l-./.rkirl)  In    I  he  I  bought   i  »l   the-  ^liill  .  iiIi.m  ilnl  Ituiii  lite 

father*,    To  relieve  them,  uY  tares  the guih  in  th 

form  of  a  woman  who  is  slmt   Up  In  a  •  Jtsk,  and  carried  a1 

two  wiri;i-(!  r«-;infis  in  the  land  ctf  Itahylnnia — .»  in.iicri.ili-ttt 
expression  erf  Ac  thought  thai  VTobweb'i  wrath  wiD  no  longei 
find  its  object  in  Judnh,  l>til  in  the  land  of  the  oppressor1 

That   i h<-  Mc.-.i  u.h-  rime  in-  d:iwnr.l  and  that  the  full  gloi  * 
ItS  <I;k    i»  IOOH  tO  .ipi'r.ir   \t    tin.-   lUSOfbinK  thought  of  Zn  li.i:  i.ih. 

That  its  liencfiu  will  not  be  confined  to  Judith  fa  indicated  when 
thr   pro|)'.u-i  th;il   many  nations  will  join  thsnsfth 

V.ihuch  ii.  that  il.iy.nnil  will  heroine  Mis  \ko\  le  ;  nod  again  that 
ten  men  of  various  nations  w  ill  attach  themselves  to  each   i 
otiici   to  hnd  the  true  Cod.     This  thought,  with  which   Ztcfct 
riah  closed  Mi  l>ook,  Ik  more  eloquently  exj  n       '   ma  passage 
now  imbedded  in  the  works  of  older  prophets,  but  whi.  h 
belong  m  this  period  : 

that  the  Temple  Mount  shall  be  established  as  the  highest  ol  thr 
mountains,  and  shall  lie  exalted  shove  the  hills ;  and  all  nation 
■ImI;   uresis  to  it,  tod  many  peoples  shall  set  forth  and 
Come,  let  as  go  up  to  the  Mouni  ol   VTahweh,  to  the   I! 
flu  God  ol  Jacob."1 

Uio  vitality  of  the  Mwwianic  ho|>c  is  evidenced  by  the  Eav  I 

1  llaj*  2U      The  rejection  of  Jdiotaehln  it.  describe!  anhc  plucking  ihe 

MS    -ingfmni  Y«h«vh'«  nght  hand  I  jcr    as"),  and  the  el«ci I 

hab»l  la  the  kingship  crmld  nor  ho  hotter  •••  f  fortl   than  by  t lie  langu 
Hajpjal     It  i>  imlcol  probablt  thu   II       u   bi     fsrsiatah'i  racMphur 
mtrrd, 

■  Fai   two  vfetooi  'ii ni  tfnod  In  /«■«  h    -;      Mi  ipiei  i  jfvn  ih«  ■   i 

■"■■■.  and  d  I  i  divi 

*G  i  h  *•>*  mts  "•,  Mi.    4'  '      :  u.   i.,  tei 

redij  bdovad,  bum  In  •«  btci  insertion  in  the  teal  <»t  thi  i»  i  pi  {flu 
book* — as  is  now  generally  recognised. 
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that  it  survived  the  disappointment  which  must  have  come  upon 
its  cherishers  at  the  close  of  this  period.  The  impetus  which 
was  given  by  the  prophetic  exhortations  was  sufficient  to  secure 
the  completion  of  the  Temple  (in  some  form)  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Darius.1  But  with  this  date  thick  darkness  falls  upon  the  lit- 
tle community  in  Jerusalem  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  may 
be  that  the  extravagant  expectations  which  attached  themselves 
to  Zerubbabel  made  him  obnoxious  to  the  Persian  court.  It 
may  be  that  an  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  rebuild  the  city 
walls,  and  that  this  produced  a  crisis  from  which  the  city  emerged 
again  in  rains.*  More  probably,  however,  the  little  common- 
wealth suffered  only  from  the  accidents  of  its  position.  Evidence 
of  the  special  presence  of  Yahweh  there  was  none.  The  city 
was  imperfectly  fortified,  and  in  times  when  the  central  govern- 
ment was  careless  it  must  have  suffered  from  the  raids  of  the 
Bedawin.  The  Edomites  were  pushing  up  from  the  south — small 
blam?  to  them,  for  the  Nabateans  were  crowding  on  them  in  the 
reor. 

To  the  momentary  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  prophets,  there- 
fore, succeeded  a  period  of  depression.  The  brethren  in  Babylonia 
may  have  had  a  sentimental  interest  in  the  restored  Temple  and 
we  may  suppose  that  they  sent  occasional  contributions  to  it. 
But  like  the  Jews  of  later  ages  they  were  probably  willing  to  stay 
where  they  found  themselves  well  off  rather  than  give  up  a  cer- 
tainty for  an  uncertain  livelihood.  The  people  in  Judah  were 
heavily  taxed.  The  new  government — high-priest  alongside  of 
pasha — can  hardly  have  been  without  its  disadvantages.  Even 
Zechariah  had  some  suspicion  that  the  two  rulers  might  not  al- 
ways agree.1  In  a  small  community  facing  the  problems  of 
poverty,  party  feeling  is  sure  to  run  high.     The  Persian  govern- 

1  The  date  is  given  by  Meyer  as  April  9,  515  B.C.  {Enlstehung  dts  J  mien. 
turns,  p.  54> 

1  Ingenious  attempts  to  write  a  history  of  Zerubbabel's  rise  and  fall  have 
been  made,  of  which  the  most  elaborate  is  Sellin's  Serubbabtl  (1H98).  His 
arguments  are  more  acute  than  convincing,  resting  on  precarious  theories 
concerning  the  date  of  the  documents.  The  author  now  admits  that  he  was 
mistaken  in  some  of  his  conclusions — cf.  his  Stttdien  tur  Entslehungs- 
gexchichtf  der  Jiidischen  Gemeinde,  I  (1901),  pp.  230-238. 

'As  pointed  out  by  Wellhausen  on  Zech.  6'*.  If  "one  bad  general  is 
better  than  two  good  ones,"  the  certainty  of  the  dual  control  working  badly 
in  any  time  of  stress  may  be  assumed 
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mem  removed  2  I  we  hear  no  more  of  a  Da 

We  nave    -i  ■  t  evidence  that  the  temple  fell  Into 

dccaj  -in  i  thai   ts  MTvkca  were  id  object  of  contempt  on  the 
part  of  the  majority  of  the  people     Doubtless  the  i»nc»ta  w 
unable  to  support  ihcntaclvcaJ  except  bj  menial  occupation 
kc|it  them  awaj  from  the  sanctuary  or  interfered  *  ilt  the  da 
obtefvwx  o  of  the  rites. 

1 1  e  tttti  ol  thin  i  'i    the  >i  i'm  ■■  p  ■  i  ividiy 

put  before  uflbj  the  little  borjft  ol  Mala*  hl<  a  vou  e  and  nothing 
more — deploring  evil*  which  were  felt  by  afcwspfriruall)  minded 
men  who  held  Eat)  their  hops  in  i  ircumstancea  thai  i  rem 
deapi  i  The  prophet  begin*  by  encoui  iging  bSspeopV 
bee  ol  I  ic  Ed  unite  Invasion,  giving  ihcra  the  assnraoce  thad 
,  I  iu  wae  Jacob**  brother,  he  was  taxed  by  Yahwcb  in 
proportion  h  Jacob  vaa  loved  The  imhor'a  mam  purjKwe, 
however,  i^  i"  rebuke  the  buit|  and  raJnt-hcsrtedneat  of  both 
priests  am)  people.     In  the  circatostanoca  that  we  have  sunuaed 

u  hardly  wonder  that  the  priests  h  w    b  ■  turn  indifferent  t<> 

on  our  of  their  God      They  bring  mail  i  tick  animals 

to  the  altar  and  say :  //  u  He  harm.1     Tin    prophet  points  out 

i  lignlty  thereby  offered  lo  Vabweh.  n  they  were  to  make 
sin  h  presents  to  the  dvii  ruler  they  would  bo  taught  n  lesson: 
*■  Brief  it  to  the  Pasha;  will  he  look  favourably  epon  you?" 
'I  he  Indignity  u  ti><-  mora  scause  it  is  in  i  ontrast  with 

mduet  of  ih-  Gentiles.     They  know  how  to  render  n< 
able  homage  to  the  one  true  God  :   •'  From  the  rising  ol 
to  Hi  ^.«iu-  ,lowri,  ins  n.uih    !■  ;■!   mi  :.i;ioi(-  tht  nations.     K\ciy- 
Where  pure  offerings  .ire  brought  to  my  name  because  my  name 
it  £r«it  among  the  nations  ;   Inn™  keep  on  profaning  it  m  that 

Up.-  'I'-in  <  •    '  i  ••  i'>"  <■ ■'■■'■  "i  "ligion  should    »•  raafcli  I  '•■  !;i .   - 

mrttifA  n  se< .lwn&blc  in  ihc-  to!      '     <  >n  ukSX 

•The  boo*,  i*  reully  aaonyvwaWi  fiMarAi  [my  mcxcnKer)  being  only* 

cnn)«><f  nrr   r>(   ihr    rtlitnrv        Pcrhup*   th^   ili*ri'|iiite    in!"  which  thn    [tfojihotl 

■  -  ih»  non  fulfilment  of  th*  lw»pc*  foil«r*i|    by  ll-iKcai  an  I 
led  the  author  to  <  i  tcntily.      The   tut  of  the  book  h,ji»  be*  . 

flillv   tf|-ilri|   \.\      I     in    ■'.■    i   i    '!i-  t    ■'■       lit     Im     I  S.  ,S.    pp.     l-f. 

the  Edonritc  poseestioa  ol   fwlah,  «?<   m  vtn  mw  imao?,  »Ma 

p.  16  It, 

•Hit  acaiMwhrr«fhci>rir*(s  ftubtttlutc  interior  animal 
faettnta  l  by  tbf  iror»hi»j*er»  ?    It  winJJ  »cciu  tu  he  !•»  ihc  int 

Ihttauohm  m  retusc  unlU  utlcnngv      Uui  by  substitution  thry  might 
profit  the  owe  Ives. 
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you  say:  The  table  of  Yahweh  is  contemptible."1  The  plain 
teaching  of  the  passage  is  that  the  most  worthy  worship  of  the 
Gentiles  is  really  offered  to  the  true  God. 

And  yet  the  foreign  cults  which  are  making  their  way  into  the 
Jewish  community  are  not  a  manifestation  of  true  religion — prob- 
ably we  should  feel  the  same  way  about  the  petty  superstitions  of 
theSyrian  peasants.  Thesesuperstitionsareattractingthewayward 
hearts  of  the  Jews,  so  that  the  covenant  with  Yahweh  is  likely  to 
be  forgotten.9  The  danger  of  such  defection  was  less  threatening, 
however,  than  that  which  arose  from  the  general  scepticism  of  the 
people.  They  said  that  good  and  evil  were  both  alike  to  Yah- 
weh ;  it  was  impossible  to  call  Him  a  God  of  justice.  The  only 
reply  that  our  author  can  make  is  to  repeat  the  promise  of  former 
prophets — there  will  be  a  sudden  revelation  of  that  justice,  a  Day 
of  Yahweh.  But  as  with  the  former  prophets  this  Day  is  not 
necessarily  a  day  of  good  to  Israel,  so  now  we  hear ;  *'  Who  may 
endure  the  day  of  His  coming,  and  who  can  stand  firm  when  He 
shall  appear  ?  For  He  is  like  the  refiner's  fire  and  like  the  fuller's 
alkali.  ...  I  will  draw  near  you  for  judgment,  and  I  will 
be  a  swift  witness  against  the  sorcerers  and  the  adulterers  and  the 
perjurers  and  against  those  who  oppress  the  hireling,  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  against  those  who  abuse  the  client  and 
who  do  not  fear  Me,  says  Yahweh  Sabaoth."  *  So  we  hear  again 
the  old  prophetic  demand  for  righteousness  between  man  and 
man.  The  conscience  of  the  ritualist  has  not  been  blunted  by 
his  scrupulousness  in  matters  of  external  service — though  this 
scrupulousness  would  not  have  been  intelligible  to  the  older 
prophets. 

Although  the  prophet  rebukes  the  priests  for  their  neglect  of 
the  services,  he  recognises  the  fact  that  it  is  the  people's  treat- 
ment of  the  priests  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evil.  The  Tem- 
ple service  cannot  be  worthily  maintained  unless  the  contributions 

1  Mai.  1  s.  The  nniversalism  of  the  declaration  is  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  things  in  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  under- 
stand the  passage  in  any  other  way  than  it  is  taken  above.  Theuniversalism 
is  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the  author's  ritualistic  tendencies. 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  understand  the  passage,  Mai.  2  l*"* 
The  other  view,  which  makes  it  refer  to  intermarriage  with  foreigners,  1 
sents  serious  difficulties;  see  the  discussion  of  the  passage  in  Wellhaol 
Skitttn  und  Vorarbcittn,  V. 
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arc  regularly  made.  The  people  seem  to  have  ftithhcM  die  ti 
on  the  plea  thai  the  bllVMtt  are  bttdi  M.iImIii  hold*,  with 
earlier  prophets,  that  fidelity  to  Yahwch  will  make  the  harvests 
good.  Ami  fidelity  lu  Yahwch  Mill  Ijc  manifested  hy  bringing 
the  tithes  and  first  Irmte.  So  we  find  B  specific  promise  that  it" 
the  tithes  and  offerings  arc  brought  ui  lull  me-wure,  the  Gains  will 
be  abtmdut  and  the  harvests  boantifmV  Rvcn  wirh  prompt 
payment,  however,  it  is  not  certain  that  the  tithe*  will  !■- 
clttt    BO   BUppon    tl'«'    pfI«BtS.      At    least,   the   eccItttiJli..al    tax 

were  nude  heavier  .it  a  Liter  time. 

The  period,  then,  wtm  one  of  great  depression.     The  faith 
thegtcel  body  of  the  people  had  K;,,*ri  coWL    The  snoot  sigai 

rant  la<  t  is  the  existence  of  a  little  group  of  faithful  spirit*  who 
will  not  yield  to  the  prevailing  sccpticum,  They  are  constant  In 
their  observance  of  the  ancestral  Law— though  even  the/  arc 
(rtt:ini  of  seeing  any  reward.  They  confess  that  the)  felt<  ita 
the  hold  blasphemer*  who  have  tested  the  ways  of  Got)  and  who 
Imil  tlieniM.lve-%  none  the  wm-M-  Im  then  wit  kc-hicas,1  Tlu 
awcr  of  the  prophcb  to  this  temptation  was  the  on  tram  i 
day  burning  as  an  oven  would  *>•  i  me  when  they  should  tread 
the  uniightcuus  under  foot.  They  weie  lo  wait  lung  for  that  I  l.i\ 
and  die  without  the  right.  Unknown  to  themselves,  perhaps, 
the  mainspring  of  their  action  was  the  conviction  that  it  must  r>e 
better  t«>  serve  rfhweh  even  In  advenlty  than  to  dwell  En  the 
triiis  ui"  arii  kedtic*.  Something  of  this  kind  was  in  'he  prophet's 
mind  when  he  gave  them  this  word  of  comfort  :  ••  Vuhwch  D4B 
attended  and  heard,  and  ;i  memorandum  has  been  written  down 
btfoif  I  Inn  lo:  iho*c  who  fr.ii  Htm  and  who  think  on  His.  name. 
They  shall  Ik;  mine  own,  says  Y  ihwrh  S.iluoth,  in  the  day  when 
1  act,  and  I  will  deal  gently  with  them  as  a  man  deals  with  SB 
Obedient  son  "  The  hope  of  that  da)  w:is  deferred  long  enough 
to  make  the  heart  skk,  but  the  thought  of  the  boot  of  retnem 
branee  stayed  up  the  sinking  spirit.  If  one  is  not  forgotten  of 
hi»  God.  he  m;iy  rest  content 
Tin-.  oDttoued  existent  e  of  this  little  band  of  kindred  spirits 

am 
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1  M.il.  t  •  '•.  ThlCoatnMl  to  Aia  •       ■   >rnfu Ureal  mi  ■ilie*(Amw. 

4  *t  will  ooew  to  everyone      MtlachJ,  ii  may  Ik  remarked,  shows  no  *»■• 

4UBin!.iiiL'«   *-nli  '!"■  iv-i  -t-code.     The  tithes  he  h»*  in  ciafl  *re 

naded  in  Diatirotnay. 
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Israel  within  Israel — is  the  most  important  fact  which  this  period 
has  to  show.  The  future  of  religion  lay  in  their  keeping.  The 
faith  and  hope  they  kept  alive  were  based  on  a  true  experience 
of  the  divine  presence.  The  traditions  of  the  fathers  were  no 
doubt  cherished  among  them,  and  for  the  most  part  they  rested 
in  the  thought  that  though  the  day  of  judgment  for  the  wicked 
was  postponed,  it  must  come  in  external  and  visible  form.  But 
from  this  circle  one  arose  to  protest  against  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  divine  administration  of  the  world  as  it  had  been  formulated 
by  the  fathers.  Too  clear-eyed  to  rest  in  delusive  hopes,  he 
looked  at  things  as  they  are,  and  put  on  record  the  struggles  and 
doubts  which  many  were  passing  through,  but  were  not  able  to 
voice.  The  book  of  Job  was  the  result,  one  of  the  great  works  of 
the  human  spirit.  Such  a  work  could  be  the  product  only  of  a 
period  of  doubt  and  depression,  and  our  reason  for  dating  it  at 
this  time  is  that  it  emphasises  the  problems  which  became  acute 
in  this  period. 

What  was  said  in  our  discussion  of  Ezekiel  shows  how  the 
question  of  the  divine  justice  was  forced  upon  the  people  by  the 
experiences  of  the  exile.  How  Yahweh  could  punish  His  people 
and  yet  not  inflict  undeserved  suffering  upon  some  individuals 
who  were  faithful  to  Him  was  a  problem  as  difficult  as  it  was 
painful.  Ezekiel  cut  the  knot  by  the  strictness  of  his  logic. 
With  the  energy  of  a  determined  spirit  he  drew  the  necessary  in- 
ference from  his  doctrine  of  the  divine  nature.  Yahweh  is  just ; 
therefore  He  punishes  or  rewards  men  according  to  their  deserts 
— the  man  that  sins  shall  die,  the  man  that  does  righteously  shall 
live.  Such  is  the  simple  syllogism  which  he  spins  out  to  so  great  a 
length  that  we  see  he  is  bound  to  convince  himself  by  the  itera- 
tion. As  the  prophet  had  not  learned  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
the  divine  justice  beyond  the  present  life,  the  declaration  means 
that  the  wicked  are  punished  by  early  or  painful  physical  death, 
while  the  righteous  live  out  the  years  normal  to  humanity.  The 
simplicity  of  the  theory  commends  it  to  intense  but  narrow  nat- 
ures. Such  might  hold  it  fast — by  main  strength  of  will  and  by 
shutting  their  eyes  to  daily  experience.  But  the  more  reflective 
minds  could  not  be  blind  to  its  difficulties.  Especially  were  the 
experiences  of  the  century  that  had  passed  since  Ezekiel  calcu- 
lated to  shake  their  faith.  Does  the  theory  accord  with  th* 
facts?    As  this  question  forced  itself  to  the  front,  and  as  the  fact 
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were  more  closely  interrogated ■  it  became  impoBiblB  tu 

ts  ami  the  theO 

The  conclusion    being    invalidated,   the  pree  "are 

shaken.     Wt  mint  then  jive  ru  [he  be  el  fl  — 

tin.   i  the  dreadful  thought  which  pretectal  the  in- 

quirer    \i\'\  ii  he  .-.111.11.1,  ,  the  problem  returned  to 

lent  [rim  again  and  again,  Israel  wu  noi  altogether  cinfisj; 
why  hod  it  Ikx-h  so  long  scourged  by  the  Gentiles?  III-.-  Gen- 
tiles were  not  more  ri  itc  *w  i  why  should  they  be  allowed  to 
rage  without  hindrance?     The  remnant  ol  J  [a 

Babylon  <>t  En  Canaan,  Im<i  turned  to  Vahwch  with   ill 
heart—  some  roub  among  them  .it  lowt  dealt  justly  -and  ten 
mercy  and  talked  humbly  with  their  God.     Why  should  these 
still  be  the  prey  of  tlw  nppti-  -.  »i  ? 

Writing  with  Ins  licartS  blood,  the  aUtllOl  '>!"  the  Ihh>1v.  uf  Jol> 
debate*  rather  than  men  n  [ucstions  lik<  these.  He  puts  the 
problem  in  concrete  (urm,  but  take*  care  to  divest  it  or  all  ritual 
rnmjilirjlKHis.       It   is  no)  a  i|iH'Hltoli  i>l  Kr;trl\  pirn  igatl  vc  or  ol 

special  divine  revelation.  It  is  a  question  of  ow  common  hu- 
manity— does  (loxi  the  Creator  deal  with  His  creatures  on  any 
principle  thai  we  can  urn  '     rhe  question  is  stated  m  the 

narrative  of  Job,  a  man  upright  and  Ood-fearin  tccording  to 
the  patrian  haJ  standard.  The  story  had  apparently  |>  en  known 
before  I- .■•■i.:--!.  '  any  rate,  names  Job1  as  one  of  three  men 
distinguished  Foi  il»-ii  righteousness,  probably  all  ol  theni 
examples  of  deliverance  in  calamity.  This  is  hardl)  the  lubni 
our   book)   Who  is  famous  'pun.'  ;ls  much   for  Ii  i  men  as 

for  his  righteousness,  Ii  is  in  In  r  ill-  .  .»in!ii  ii  .niiiii  <i|  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  righteousness  that  makes  the  tragedy 

The  hero  of  the  book,  a  perfect  example  of  human  virtue, 
hero  of  tragedy.      Mr-  seeming  to  pi  »vc  I  )  his  prosperity  that 
the  lot  of  man   iccortls  with  the  trndltion.il  theory — the  rlgl  to 
arc  prospered — he  is  suddenly  plunged  into  thcdccpest  afBi»  ti m 
His  property  ii  swept  away  in  an  hour,  and  in  the  same  hour  bis 
children  are  cur.  down  in    rhr  flower  of  yonrh.      He  hnn     I     Is 
afflicted  with  a  Icathsom*    disco;     m  i  km    rial  ire  leaves  him  no 
hope  of  life,  unless  a  lingering  death  extcndln     Into  yean*  of 

■Etek.  141*"      l(  it  uetiMable  that  Etcklcl  omi  tke  thro  vp 

port  tas  thsorj  ■>■  ttrict  iadfvidoi  by  their  nerMjual 

itii*y  ifaould  deliver  ihcmmclvc*  bui  no  vac  fllw.  not  even  rao  or  daughter. 
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torture  may   be  called   life.     This   is   the   presentation   of   the 
problem. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  problem  three  separate  views  seem  to 
be  embodied — another  instance  of  the  composite  nature  of  He- 
brew literature.  Popular  tradition,  which  is  the  source  of  the 
story,1  could  not  be  content  without  poetic  justice.  Therefore 
we  find  the  epilogue  restoring  Job  to  health  and  wealth,  giving 
him  another  family  and  extending  his  life  to  patriarchal,  length 
It  is  evident  that  if  this  be  the  author's  mind  we  have  no  prob- 
lem. A  brief  time  of  privation  and  suffering  would  be  a  trifle 
when  balanced  against  an  additional  century  of  health  and  pros- 
perity. It  is  only  when  the  fact  of  suffering  becomes  the  lead- 
ing fact,  and  when  reasonable  hope  of  restoration  is  taken  away, 
that  the  problem  becomes  acute. 

We  must  suppose  therefore  that  the  epilogue  is  added  or  re- 
tained in  deference  to  a  tradition  which  already  recounted  the 
restoration  of  the  sufferer.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  that 
the  prologue  indicates  a  partial  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
question  is:  Why  does  God  afflict  the  righteous?  One  answer 
is  given  by  the  new  angelology  which  we  found  coming  into  view 
in  Zechariah.  In  that  book  we  saw  Joshua  arraigned  before  the 
heavenly  court  with  Satan  as  prosecutor ;  so  here  we  see  the 
same  court  convened,  but  as  a  court  of  inquiry  rather  than  as  a 
court  for  trial.  The  angels  appear  in  the  Presence  to  report  on 
the  condition  of  the  universe.  Among  them  appears  the  prose- 
cutor, whose  business  is  now  that  of  a  detective.  To  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  observed  Job,  the  upright,  he  replies  with  an 
insinuation  :  Job's  outward  integrity  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is 
not  difficult  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  selfish  calculation. 
When  Yahweh  rewards  virtue  with  prosperity,  mere  selfish  motives 
are  enough  to  produce  virtuous  conduct.  To  Satan's  declaration 
that  if  Job  should  lose  his  property,  his  piety  will  go  also, 
Yahweh  replies  by  giving  him  permission  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. The  test  is  applied  and  Job's  disinterestedness  is  trium- 
phantly established  against  this  charge.  But  Satan  takes  his  in- 
quisitorial office  seriously.  He  has  a  second  count  to  brin 
against  the  righteous  man.     Piety  may  be  dictated  by  fear  as  w 

1  This  is  most  distinctly  brought  out  by  Duhm  in  his  commentary  (Kur 
Jl-tndkommentar).  The  theory  is  discussed  at  length  by  K.  Kautts 
Das  Sogenannte  Volksbuth  von  II tub  (1900). 
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as  by  desire.     Job  has  Uecn  OTenwed  b\   the  powi  i  <>\   God  dis- 

d  in  the  caUroitie  that  ii,i\«.  overtaken  him  He  now « 
l>et"ore  the  hand  thai  ha*  smitten,  fearing  thai  it  a*fll  be 
fix  *  final  atrokft     But  (ii  is  added)  if  the  hoj*  of  LSI       ta   •  i 

;;w;iv  thtfl  tin-  true  j.l;ite  ot  lit-,  mind  will  appear — he  will  l)C  seen 

not  to  1«  righteoos  hut  to  be  depraved,  and  he  "ill  blaspheme 
hi-.  Maker  to  Hie  face.    This  teat  also  b  applied  ;  Job  Is  smitten 

with  leprosy  in  its  most  malignant  form  so  that  he  into*  ■ 

of  life  and   ho*  nothing   i<     i«*:h   or  to  hope  Irotn  Vahweh,      lie 

stands  the  test  and  holds  tttt  his  Integrity 

[n  the  behaviour  of  Job  under  affliction  we  have  undo  ihtedly 
one  answer  to  oil  problem  Hw  writer  comforta  himsell  with 
the  thought  that  if  we  could  sec  all  that  goes  on  in  the 
council  we  should  see  ■  reason  for  much  that  is  now  obscure  to 
i  m  i he  government  of  the  world.  Among  the  spiritual  exist- 
ences there.  U  nnong  men  here,  there  may  he  doubt  as  to  the 
reality  of  virtue — at  least  of  human  virtue.  To  prove  tfcal  .  iti  14 
is  more  than  BeHtahneaa  there  is  no  wa>  except  la  tend  calamity 
Upon  the  virtuous.  It  concerns  mankind  and  angels  to  DC  <  0B- 
v  in red  that  there  is  such  a  rhino  disinterested  goodness. 
This  we  may  call  a  real  solution  of  l he  pioblcui. 

But  it  is  Uir  !i  'in  satisfying  the  author  uf  the  jfocm.      He  seems* 
in  fact,  to  ignore  the  solution,  for  the  poetical  part  of  the  book 
PoSJcCfl  no  reference  to  Satan  or  to  the  desirability  ■  ■!  tilling  virtue 
by  calamity;     The  author1*  eye  is  fixed  upon  the  sufferer  who  fa 
ignorant  that  he  is  U-ing  experimented  upon  in   the  interest  of 
truth.    The *t niggles  of  the  soul  under  tlv-  kirN-  :iUuih  the  writer's 
attention      The  tragedy  is  unfolded,  .1-  we  we  this  w>dl  s  natlimj 
with  the  thought  that,  though    innocent,  it  has  lost  its  Cod.     In 
the  dialogue  this  soul  (which  is  the  reflection  Ol  the  Wl  '•  H        >H  D 
soul)  reveals  itself"  in  ns     iu  (U*i-|ieM  experiences    its   jrea 
and  groping*,  Its  passionate  rejection  of  the  jxjpular  theology. 
The  interlocutors  are  }ob  and  his  three  friends.     Thi      man 
representatives  ol   rradlrfon  nnd  philosophy,  come  listens!  h 
condole  with  him  'in  hi:-  misfortunes.      Hut    their  silence  H  do 
i]ucnt  of  something  very  dilfcrcn!  I  nun  syin|Kithy.      It  show 

in  their  sacral  tboughl  thej  axe  pronouncing  judgment  upo 

1       As  in  forrnw   times  Job  had  concluded  froou   t  man's 
calamity  that  he  hail  by  sin  incurred  die  just  displeasure  of  (Tod, 

so  these  Bn<vimlurtiiig  comforter;  arc  attributing  to  Job  hinascU 
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wickedness  and  hypocrisy,  colossal  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
of  his  calamity. 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  of  a  more  advanced  type  of  thought,  to 
realise  the  depth  of  the  misery  into  which  the  sufferer  is  thus 
plunged  and  which  causes  him  to  break  out  into  curses  against  the 
day  of  his  birth.  It  is  not  that  he  values  the  judgment  of  his 
friends  ;  it  is  because  their  theory  has  been  his  own.  His  life's 
faith  is  suddenly  shown  to  be  untenable.  Where  he  had  thought 
he  could  stay  himself  on  God  he  found  a  void  beneath  his  feet 
and  felt  himself  falling  into  a  bottomless  abyss.  While  he  was 
in  prosperity  it  had  been  easy  for  him  to  believe  that  God  is  just 
and  is  a  rewarder  of  His  servants.     Now  that  faith  is  gone. 

It  is  gone  just  because  his  conscience  is  clear.  He  knows  with 
the  certainty  of  inner  conviction  that  he  is  not  the  flagrant  sinner 
who  alone  could  call  down  such  signal  punishment.  As  to  the 
opposite  conviction  of  the  friends  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though 
they  try  to  be  considerate  in  their  statements.  So  far  as  their 
convictions  will  allow  they  desire  to  spare  their  friend.  But  they 
have  no  doubt  that  this  suffering  is  a  punishment  for  sin.  They 
show  the  grounds  for  their  belief  in  the  traditions  of  the  ancients 
confirmed  by  their  own  observation.  They  claim  to  have  been 
taught  by  divine  revelation  concerning  the  divine  method  of 
dealing  with  men.  With  phrases  of  studied  mildness  they  invite 
Job  now  to  repent  of  his  sin,  and  they  even  promise  restoration 
to  health  and  prosperity  in  case  he  follows  this  advice. 

The  terrible  mockery  of  such  promises  to  a  man  in  his  con- 
dition only  increases  the  perplexity  and  the  despair  of  the  suf- 
ferer, further  aggravated  as  the  friends  proceed  to  make  direct 
charges  of  sin  against  him.  Turning  about  everywhither,  he 
finds  no  hope.  The  best  that  he  can  wish  for  is  annihilation. 
He  accuses  his  friends  of  failing  him  at  the  time  when  he  most 
needs  them.  He  describes  his  sufferings,  bodily  and  mental. 
At  last  in  desperation,  with  what  seems  to  them  effrontery,  he 
expostulates  with  God.  Why  should  he,  an  insignificant  crea- 
ture, be  watched  as  though  he  were  the  rebellious  ocean  or  the 
primeval  dragon  that  threatened  to  undo  the  work  of  creation? 
Would  it  not  be  more  worthy  of  God  to  forgive  human  failings, 
seeing  that  the  divine  dignity  cannot  be  injured  by  the  puny 
efforts  of  the  creature  ?  ■ 

1  Job,  7  »." 


To  the  friends  this  is  but  the  raving  of  B  madman,  and  It  con- 
inn  them  in  their  theory.  To  their  insistence  th.it  God  must 
ba  just,  Joli  now  Rives  liia  Mttnt,  but  In  a  form  which  shows  that 
he  ^till  denies.      He  will  concede  their  petition     r  i.cc 

light: 

4  Verily  I  know  that  it  is  40 :   Ihjw  can  nun  be  righteous  IWorr  God  > 
II  He  should  choose  to  bnnif  suit  against  hirn,  he  coul*.         sj     1 <-r 
«>n<-  coom  hi  .1  thousand 

Tim  WfM  in  miinl  sod  mighty  in  Strength!  Who  could  oppose  Him 
and  come  forth  whole  .' 

Before  Him  who  nmvci  iii*>imiaim<  witlioul  knowing  it. -iiid  over- 
turns them  in  His  wroth  I    ' 


Oft€  dOtt  not  argue  frith  the  master  of  a  hundred  legions.  Rut 
rim  b  mi  :msv\r*r  to  the  main  question,  it  the  ctteorj  of  the 
friends  conies  only  to  this,  that  God  is  always  in  the  right  Iw- 
cause  He  has  the  power  to  crush  Opposition  (  then  there  w  no 
dclure  Hut  tlu'n,  Uh>  i;..d  k  not  the  God  in  whom  |  1 
trusted. 

This  is  the  un^uwli  o(  the  situation      The  God  "t  i  tsth 
disappeared  and  a  powerful  tyrani  alone  remains,      1  in*  (job 
thinks)  is  really  what  the  friends  mean.     Justice  is  not  what  they 
are  looking  for.     They  look  only  for  indications  of  the  tj  1 
mood  and  then  manoeuvre  to  keep  on   Hi*  side,    !<-r   !!■■  tfl  the 
strongest ;  Just  as  the  sycophants  almut  an  absolute  monat- 
ready  to  justify  Uis  must  cruel  nr  most  oppressive  whims.     It 
still  reusjna  true  that  |ob  ia  Innocent— this  he  will  protest  till 
his  last   breath.      And  tic  could   prove  it  to  God   Him 
only  they  Could   meet   on  equal   terms,  as  man  meets  man  in  ar- 
gument.     If  God  would   lav  aside   Hi*  terrors,  If  there  were  an 
umpire  who  would  impartially  consider  the  evidence,  be  would 
rejoice  to  defend  his  ease.      Even  as  it   is,  at  the  risk  of  offend- 
ing his  omnipotent  adversary  he  must  declare  his  He 
will  not  lie — even  to  curry  favour  with  the  rYlmSghty.     Heme 
tlu-  1  ■!•  itcvt   which  headdresses  to  Cod.      The  right  01    the  cm 
ture  must  be  affirmed  even  if  the  affirmation  seems  to  l>e  a  de- 
fiance of  the  Creator  ' 

It  is  dear  that  the  friends  with  their  stiff  dogrnati 

'Joh.  9**. 

*  Read  chapter*  10  ind  IJ. 
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comprehend  this  state  of  mind.  The  words  of  Job  are  to  them 
blasphemy,  and  only  strengthen  the  conviction  that  he  is  a  mon- 
strous sinner — a  hypocrite  as  well,  because  he  insists  that  he  is 
righteous.  They  reaffirm  their  doctrine  with  increasing  heat, 
until  at  last  they  accuse  him  to  his  face  of  crimes  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence  outside  the  exigencies  of  their  theory.  More  and 
more  distinctly  Job  sees  that  there  is  no  relief  for  him  in  their 
way  of  thinking.  Their  theology,  which  has  also  been  his  the- 
ology, is  hopelessly  bankrupt.  Hut  in  proportion  as  he  is  driven 
from  his  theology  he  is  driven  back  to  God.  He  has  no  other 
refuge,  and  his  heart  tells  him  that  there  is  a  refuge  here.  God 
must  l>e  just — not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  friends  have  declared, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  the  heart  cries  out  for  justice.  This 
does  not  tell  him  why  he  is  afflicted  ;  that  is  a  mystery  which 
he  cannot  solve.  But  somewhere,  somehow,  God  will  disprove 
the  false  charges  brought  against  His  servant.  Long  after  his 
death,  it  may  be,  God  will  be  his  vindicator  and  will  bring 
the  true  state  of  the  case  to  light.  With  this  he  will  be  con- 
tent.1 

The  real  solution  of  the  problem  is  the  state  of  peace  attained 
by  the  l>eliever  through  all  this  struggle.  It  is  not  an  intellectual 
solution  of  the  problem  ;  it  is  the  ex|>erience  of  a  soul.  What 
the  author  shows  us  is  a  man  thrown  into  the  darkness  of  de- 
spair by  God's  inexplicable  dealings  with  him.  He  loses  his 
faith  for  the  time  being,  but  he  comes  through  his  doubts  and 
finds  his  God  again.  In  a  way  this  is  a  justification  of  God's 
dealing  with  Job.  But  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  popular  the- 
ology, and  it  is  no  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  universe.  This 
the  author  goes  on  to  prove  by  the  month  of  Job  himself.  The 
fact  that  Job  is  able  to  rest  upon  God  does  not  mean  that  the 
friends  are  right  in  their  interpretation.  The  popular  theology  is 
false  in  asserting  that  this  world  is  administered  on  the  scheme 

'  The  celebrated  passage,  Job,  iq**-",  is  so  overlaid  with  Christian  asso- 
ciations that  we  find  difficulty  in  apprehending  its  real  meaning.  The  per- 
sistence with  which,  up  to  this  point,  Job  has  denied  the  reality  of  reward 
or  punishment  beyond  the  grave  makes  it  certain  that  he  does  not  suddenly 
adopt  such  a  theory  here.  What  Job  actually  says  is  this:  his  confidence 
in  God  gives  assurance  that  his  vindication  will  come,  and  that  he  will  br 
permitted  to  know  it.  In  the  dark  regions  of  Sheol  a  momentary  visfc 
may  be  vouchsafed  him— this  is  the  most  that  he  can  hope  for,  but  with  th 
he  will  be  satisfied. 


mi. |.    i\~  I.VMKN  1    HISTORY 


of  rewards  and  punishments.  Observation  of  the  facts  ai 
shows  not  Mill  that  the  righteous  suffer  but  thai  the  wicked 
per.  So  for  it  it  from  being  true  that  the  wicked  me  snatched 
away  by  :m  untimely  death,  thai  m  might  put  it  just  the  sdu  r 
way — the  wicked  oppressors  grow  old  in  power,  The)  -row  in 
power  and  in  wickediuss,  and  when  at  last  they  are  taken  away 
ii  tsbfi  pjinlau death.  The  problem  Rands  out  much  more 
boldly  tli. hi  Jul.  had  ever  thought,  until  lie  turned  his  attention 
to  the  tacts.  And  it  is  insoluble.  To  the  question,  '•  On  what 
prfm  [plffl  then  is  the  world  governed  ?  "  no  antwei  *  til  l«-  given. 
This  is  our  author's  dclilierate  conclusion.  Yrt  faith  II  not  al- 
together taken  away  from  us.  As  we  look  at  the  wonderful 
works  of  (Jod  in  nature  we  see  thai  perl  ■  t  wisdom  is  at  work. 
We  can  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  He  who  is  able  to  carry  on 
such  a  wonderful  scheme  of  things  will  also  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  His  dealings  with  men,  His  ways  arc  uuaearc! 
we  may  trust  thai  they  are  true  and  right  nevertheless.1 

It  is  doubtful  whether  this  treatment  of  the  problem  oi  the 
divine  government  *u-.-  im.ler*t<i<»<|  by  the  contemporaries  of  the 
author.  The  book  was  too  profound  for  the  average  mind — 
nor  his  it  been  adequately  apprehended  in  any  age.  The  epi- 
logue has  probably  saved  ii  from  perishing  by  neglect  The 
author's  answer  to  the  problem  of  history  is  one  in  which  the 
believing  mind  could  not  rest.  Krom  the  same  circle  of  thought 
ful  minds,  and  at  about  the  same  time,  came  another  •newer  in 
the  brilliant  and  devout  poem  which  we  now  read  as  the  second 
j>;irt  of  the  book  of  Isaiah. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  c\ilc  the  suffering  of  Israel  could  be 
accounted  for  on  the  ground  that  the  |>eopIc  were  punished  for 
their  sins.  The  longer  the  exile  endured  the  more  difficult  it 
was  to  ai  i  epl  tiiis  explanation,  Continued  suffering  would  then 
imply  that  Israel  was  much  worse  than  the  Gentiles,  for  Israel  was 
afflicted  while  they  escaped,  Hut  this  could  not  be  seriously 
held.  The  author  of  the  book  of  Job  hud  aiMfan.-ii 
thai  from  its  particular  national  colouring  and  disc  owed  it  as  an 
ethical  question  pure  and  simple,  reaching  q  mn  liquet.  The 
author  of  the  poem  which   now  engages  our  attention  fixed  his 

'Thai  rhi»  u  (h»  purpow  of  lh«  chapter!  (J*  tnd  jo)  which  (fttarit*  tb# 
womlcn  u[  naiurc  mutt  be  manifest.  The  speeches  o(  i:iihu  ($1  ,57)  u§ 
tJcajly  a  Inter  iiiktitiun  m  the  buok  «ii<3  *dd  DOtUnjc  to  ths  dlicawt 
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eye  on  the  concrete  problem.  Israel  is  personified  by  him,  and 
is  constantly  before  his  mind.  He  is  not  content  with  one  form 
of  the  figure.  He  realises  that  Israel  may  be  represented  by  the 
half-rebuilt  ruins  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  still  desolate  cities  of 
Judah.  These  he  addresses  with  words  of  encouragement  and 
comfort — Zion  is  the  forlorn  and  sorrowing  wife  of  Yahweh 
mourning  the  absence  of  her  husband  ;  and  she  is  comforted 
by  the  promise  of  His  speedy  return.  But  Israel  is  also  the 
nation  which  went  into  captivity,  and  which  still  in  large  part 
sojourns  in  the  East.  This  Israel,  in  the  author's  view,  has  a 
great  mission  in  the  world.  It  is  personified  as  the  Servant  of 
Yahweh,  chosen  by  Him  and  called  to  the  work  of  a  prophet. 
This  Servant,  the  most  striking  ideal  figure  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  also  comforted  and  encouraged.  He  is  introduced  speaking  like 
a  prophet,  conscious  of  his  high  mission,  reciting  the  word  of 
His  God.  Israel  the  prophet  of  Yahweh  to  the  nations — this  is 
the  author's  solution  of  the  problem  of  history.1 

More  fully  than  anyone  who  has  preceded  him,  our  author 
affirms  Yahweh  to  be  the  only  God,  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth.  With  all  the  ardour  of  a  passionate  nature,  this  is  de- 
clared again  and  again.  Yahweh  is  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  He  makes  peace  and  creates  evil;  He  takes  up  the 
isles  as  a  mote  ;  He  spreads  out  the  heavens  as  a  canopy  ;  He 
marshals  the  constellations  in  their  order,  and  for  fear  of  Him 
every  star  keeps  its  appointed  place  in  the  ranks.1  The  gods  of 
the  nations  are,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  idols.  They  are 
sticks  and  stones,  behind  which  is  no  spiritual  power  of  any  kind. 
Scorn  and  contempt  for  these  manufactured  articles  breathe 
in  every  passage  where  they  are  mentioned.     The   process  by 

1  This  is  not  the  place  to  argue  the  complex  critical  problems  which  clus- 
ter around  the  great  poem  which  we  call  Deutero* Isaiah  (Is.  40-66).  A 
whole  library  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  and  the  discussion  is  still 
going  on.  The  reader  will  find  the  main  points  discussed  in  the  recent  com- 
mentaries on  Isaiah,  in  (he  articles  of  the  recent  Itible  Dictionaries  and  in 
various  monographs,  some  of  which  will  be  cited  below.  My  own  view  is 
that  the  work  is  by  a  single  author,  though  not  all  written  at  onetime.  This 
author  lived  some  time  after  the  date  of  Cyrus,  and  the  references  to  that  king 
in  44  and  4$  are  later  insertions.  He  lived,  however,  in  the  Persian  period. 
The  text  has  suffered  some  in  transmission  and  must  be  cleared  of  soi 
minori  nterpolations.  I  am  indebted  to  Professor  C.  C.  Torrey  for  light 
some  points  which  were  to  me  obscure. 

*  Numerous  references  might  be  given — note  especially  chapter  40. 


oi.n   n  si  vmi-nt  hi* 


whu.h  thcv  i   «M   Into  bdag     ■   .  lOQgl)   lo  show  their   nothing. 
new;.      1)1  the  workmen  in  the  idol  shoj*  It  IS  Nil 

"  Cue  helps  the  other,  and  aays  to  his  fellon     i 

the  hammer  liim  *  rrH, 

Saying  »\  iv  BoMortag    li  Is  good ;  and  he  fastens  it  with  na-iv"  • 

Tht  ■fattlftttCy  of  a  >:od  Ihfifl  DO  ftl  bs  nailed  ttp  En  order  not  to 
tojipU*  ova  h  pat  9Q1  ;  and  so  is  the  folly  of  the  man  who  takes  a 
piece  of  limber,  makes  4  fire  with  one  hall  and  ihapi 
iniD  .;n  object  of  worship.     Such  gods  are  nothing— a  stick  of 

«'imi!  \,  a  ,'i.  k  ill  wood  and  nothing  more.  Their  nothings*** 
is  indicated  further  by  their  weak nes — they  cannot  Joanyi 
cither  good  or  bad.  VTahwoh,  speaking  by  the  mouth  of  ha 
pfDphfitj  challenges  ihcmon  this  head  -let  them  do  ftoancthmj; 
to  show  their  power  and  men  nrltl  believe  in  them.  The  chal- 
lenge results  in  a  demonstration  of  then  impotence     And  r 

me*  thus  ^iven  will  Ik  confirmed  in  the  near  future  I 
fate  that  Brill  overtake  them.     The  crisis  is  not  far  away  in 
Bel  and  Mebo  will  lie  involved  in  the  ruin  of  their  city.     In  the 
flight  of  their  vonhippen  these  gods  will   |>rove  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help — loading  down  the  jaded   lteasts  which 
more  pt.ifu.t lily  ■  KTjr  suiiu'thing  Of  use  ***** 

Yuhni-li   iv  the  Qod  of  history,     II  lie  end  from  t 

beginning,  directs  the  movements  ol  the  nations,  works  on;   II 
plana  by  mean  of  them      This  He  shows  i>v  th    to     -hit  to 
i !:  prophets  He  has  revealed  things  to  roroe      I  he  divincn  «ikJ 

logetl,  prophets  of  the  false  gods  we  may  call  them,  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  signs  of  the  times  Yahweh's  i  baNengt  to  the 
odiei  gods  turns  upon  thb      i  '"■  ivitod  to  td 

former  things  were  foretold,  or  else  to  announce  what  is  1 1 
the  ful  i-i-       \  I  iwell  l>\  Mis  iiM.'.riiK'i.!,  throws  all  their  tuppused 
level:)!   iins  niln  i  o|lfi»ion.* 


! 

eh 

be 

ce 

;ht 

t 


1  l**mli.  41  *f.     The  verso  have  |H*»IMy  tKeii<ti»pUceJ  (i     • 
oonttat;  d.  Cheyne,  /"  •/«»#,  j>   J99.  am!  h 

ii  n  :t*.  HaupCi  SartM  Bmh  >•'  ■  '■•-  Old  1  -  />■• 

1  Ih.f.,  {fi  '-*.        lhcC-tllr. Lfl 

tieJ  Ami  Ythweh  -  -    ■      ■   triad  lib  poapSi  from  ihcif  Wria  *ilt  mi 
the  mcv  i  i'<l'  u 

*  IhJ ,  41  u's%,  unil  notice  tlic  confusion  vl  ilic  Babylonian  i*iruli>^m  lo 
47  ^ 


ledU 
1  car« 
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This  God  of  history  is  in  some  peculiar  sense  the  God  of  Is- 
rael. His  choice  of  Israel  must  be  the  key  to  history.  As  to 
the  fact  of  the  choice  we  are  not  left  in  doubt — it  is  affirmed  again 
and  again  ;  and  it  is  set  forth  under  figures  familiar  to  us  from 
our  study  of  the  older  prophets,  though  it  is  nowhere  so  tenderly 
described  as  here.  Yahweh  is  Israel's  husband.  Zion  is  com- 
pared to  a  forsaken  wife,  who  despairs  of  being  received  again  to 
the  affections  which  she  has  forfeited.  But  she  is  assured  that  so 
far  from  being  forgotten  she  is  in  perpetual  remembrance — her 
walls  are  graven  on  the  palms  of  His  hands.  In  her  little  faith, 
she  refuses  to  believe  that  the  prey  can  be  taken  from  the  oppres- 
sor. In  answer  she  is  pointed  to  the  incomparable  power  of  her 
Lord  and  her  Redeemer.' 

The  word  which  we  translate  Redeemer  is  a  favourite  word 
with  our  author  to  indicate  the  closeness  of  the  bond  between 
Yahweh  and  Israel.'  It  denotes  the  next  of  kin  upon  whom  in 
tribal  society  all  social  duties  devolve.  He  is  vindicator  of  jus- 
tice— when  a  man  is  slain  the  next  of  kin  avenges  him.  He  is 
helper  in  misfortune,  nourishes  in  famine,  redeems  from  captivity, 
takes  u|>on  him  all  the  interests  of  his  kinsman.  Yahweh  is  Israel's 
next  of  kin,  Redeemer,  Vindicator,  Helper.  It  follows  that 
there  is  a  coming  salvation.  Israel's  redemption  is  nigh.  His 
scattered  ones  will  be  brought  back.  Zion  will  be  rebuilt  in 
transcendent  beauty.  Her  sons  shall  come  from  far  and  her 
daughters  be  nourished  at  her  side.  Yahweh  Himself  will  head 
the  returning  train,  leading  them  over  the  desert  as  the  shepherd 
leads  his  flock. 

To  what  pur|)ose  then  is  all  the  suffering  through  which  Israel 
has  gone?  This  suffering  is  (as  we  have  seen)  more  than  was 
required  by  the  divine  justice.  The  author,  in  fact,  isso  bold  as 
to  say  that  Zion  has  received  of  Yahweh's  hand  double  for  all 
her  sins.  It  is  in  answer  to  this  question  that  our  author  shows  a 
profound  philosophy  as  well  as  a  living  faith.  God's  choice  of 
Israel  is  not  for  Israel's  sake  alone.  The  great  future  that  opens 
out  before  him  is  a  future  for  the  whole  earth.  All  nations  are 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  knowledge  of  Yahweh,  which  hitherto 
has  been  confined  to  Israel.  Distant  peoples  shall  come  to  Lsrael 
with  the  conviction  :   "  Only  in  thee  is  God,  and  beside  ther 

1  Note  especially  the  beautiful  passage,  49  u — 50'. 

*  The  Hebrew  is  g$el,  for  which  we  have  no  good  equivalent  in  Eof 
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none,  no  CrKlhcnd  nt  all."     To   Him  every  knee  shall  bow  and 
every  tongue  ihall  s*eai  '    Thie  univenalit]   >i  Ah  ti  ie>  religion 
is  iiic  end  la  be  stained   by  VahwcH's  chofce  *  ti"   brad 
Israel's  stifleting  i;  incident  to  nil  musics  to  the  nation*.      He 
suffer*  not  only  for  his  0*1.  tie  .,  bul  fa  lb   tin  of  others. 

The  theory  of  vicarious  suffering  is  not  so  remove  from  an 
thought  as  it  is  from  the  thought  of  our  own  day— which,  in 
remit  ■  Irtiiii  it.      In  ;i   .-  ;.i\  where  the  -  tan  is  h.  I  rawJMe 

lor  the  :»«  tS  of  e.irh  of  its  memlirn  it  mint  oftc  I  h  ip|  en  that  the 
iiim..  enl  suffer  for  the  guilty.      In  any  society  the  easel  are    not 
few   where  lh<  gall!  of  OH*   involves    many  in    suffering.      The 
■eJIdarltj  of  the  sodat  organism  makes  ihte  Inevitable.      \ 
result  m  often  to  bring  to  view  conspicuous  insi  >f  tuflrring 

on  the  part  of  thoM  who  Arc  conspii  tously  innocent.      The  high- 

*Xl  in«t:in<  <-.  <>l   \  itr  .n-  :m    |0  it  i<  I    w!n-iv  :m-ii  .  i  ilu . .1 .. :  1 1 \'  lake  Upon 

tb  11 1 Betas  to  suffer  in  order  thai  others  may  !«•  ■pared.     Thus  a 
dbn  to  be  blotted  oat  of  the  hook  of  God.  hoping  there- 
of to  secure  'in-  forgiveness  of  hie  people.     So  in  (he 

of  his  :nis-.:<m  in:iny    i  pr.  i|  in  I  had    undergone  suffering  in  order 

M  bring  his  |>eople  to  I  knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Israeli  now(   • .»  prophet  nation  M  iodine,  to  the  netiora  In  trie 
lame  relai  on  u  thai  which  exists  between  the  Individ 
and  !m  beared.      Thia  is  the  reason  for  Vahweh's  choice — the 

.  hoh  c  i>  1 1  .ill  i"  make  Hirn  known  to  -ill  eIk  »oild.    bracl  » 
introduced  to  ua  declaring  this  to  be  his  mission  i 

44  Hearken  ye  far  countries  unto  tnc,  and  listen  yc  distant 
people* 
Vain  tiled  m*  from  ths  won 

lap  haa  He  cat  Day  nanM  ; 

He  made  my  mouth  like  ■  sharp  svrard,  In  the  shadow  of 

His  hand  He  hid  me  | 

Hr  Hl.lt  U    n;.     i  |m   I  '-!  n!  --  ii.iiT .  :n   I  I  :  .  .juivri      I-        h   I' 

He  said  to  mo     rheti  in  ay  servant.  Israel,  in  wbora  i 
will  glorify  myself 


Bui  bdw  Yabwcfc  wye  He  who  formed    nc  (ram  the 
womb  to  be  s  eervaAi  to  H  "i  i 

1  I    lilfa,  4$  "•  **■  n'  n,  aud  notice  ilic  jk*w»hc*  1<j  Ik  cite  J  in  tin  immediate 

sequel 


kl   l.l   M.DfNl. 


TICK     i  I  Mil  i. 


It  i»  |  ibe  Op  th(     lnlio  Ol    |ai  '»]<  .tnij 

:i>  T.vmr  ili«-  prrvrvnl  Ql  Im.iH  j 

1  »et  thcc  .iv  a  light  of  the  nations,  that  my  deliverance 
may  go  to  the  end*  of  the  r-irih  "  ' 

And  H  Israel  avows  this  to  lie  hi^  mivuoti  so  Yahwch  testifies 
I  <>m  cniing  His  purposes  :  "  Thou  tOO  dull  call  nation*  that  thou 
k  no  west  noi  .mil  jwo|»!is  that  have  not  known  thee  shall  run  unto 
thcc."  '  The  MtBtVlCCQf  Israel's  inornate  in  indicated  where  Yah- 
weh  contrasts  His  |*co|>Ie  with  the  devotee*  ol  the  Inlsc 
"  Vin    it.-   inv    WltDeW     .     •  ill"   yon  may   acknowledge 

and  believe  me  and  dbcero  tb;it  I  am  \U'  j  before  me  was  n 
formed,  nor  after  mc  shall  there  be  any." 

Where  (Mall  the  work  ot  th<"  Servant  it  must  l>e  that  iwtsccii- 

tod  suffering  will  follow.     'Pie  ccnine  of  history  is  a  con- 

(!n  i   between   V.ihwch  and   the  other  e,ods.     The  partisans  of 

these  will  nui  ,|.;n.-  1 1  !■.  -.Mine  :..     So  Israel  realises  as  he  der.<  ribei 

his  i»rewnt  DppcenlOfl  ! 

11  The  Lord  Yahwtfc  DM  given  mc  the  speech  of  the  eloquent  ; 
Thai  I  may  know  how  to  revive  thr  weary  : 
In  tin   morning  lie  waken*  my  ear  licit  1  m:iy  hr.irkcn  a*.  Hi* 

disciple 
And  I  have  not  been  rebellious  or  turned  hark. 

My    hark    I    i;.ivr    (•>  the     .timIm:-.  .mil    my  i  In-ckr.  to  tin*  -     >\l)t. 

plucked  out  the  beard, 
I  hid  not  my  (net  from  insult  anil  Hputirig."1 

Bat   the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  nations  themselves  will 

realise  that  the  sufferer  ho*  suffered  as  the  result  of  fall  raSthfalBCei 

to  his  mission,  and  that  therefore  it  was  for  their  sake.      I  Ml 

tlotl  IhUJCa  OffJl    talu  the  puMic  eunfexsinii  of  the  vi«  :iriotis- 


1  /i.wtA,  40  ' '*.     1  have  *I>ltrrvtalr<1  thr  |i:ii%ayv  Id  **  t'»  brief  Ml  RM  main 
ihaafM.      H»r  jatuge  I*  thoroughly  -1iv:ii*ied  by  (>>e«ebrrcht.  D*t  Am,  4r 
'  I9ef)i  |' 
y  '      'I  1m  i  >cnparitgn  of  Ur*cl  to  lUrid.  wh*>«-  work  m  to  mute 
■••*  in  X  rintfv  »Ulc,  i*  wrll  explained  by  Cfeejni  I  '  ■■  i  I 

work  .  hi!i1  onlv  be  effected  by  1  wiint**  or  preacher  of  ihe  truth,  ind  ihK 
wittics  ..r  preacher  wii  m  t-*?  (•«  thi*  ptcnhetii  vrltff  knowt)  tin  'egerter- 
««J  people  of  Urt*l  "      /<*'.«*  (Knglivh  hwhlionf  fa    ftflW  /W 

OU  Daimml  p  i«7 

•/*irf..   to4*      Compare    Yahwch'*  own   de*alp(KHi  uf   1 1  is   serranl  in 
42  l-4  quoted  below. 


mi.;,    i  i.,.i\mi:m    III 


of  hi*  suffering      In  tha  tow  hln  j    tw|  I  b  fWch  hat  lx*n 
tocoitntkn  c^nesratfoni   i  description]   if  Lhesaffi 
the ufionv ire  introduced  avowing  I  le  rdmcorcry.     Ili.it 
had  not  bean  told  tlinn  now  ihcy  ate,  that  -.1  hoc 

■d  they  DOW  |»cr<.>?ive  : 


"  Who  could  believe  the  report  which  CUEM   CO  Ul  ? 

And  10  •'  1001  v,  i  ■  die  arm  of  Yahwch  revealed? 

He  pew  n[>  hefnn-  as  a  I  Banting   ■ 

And  liki-  .1  sprout  from  dry  mil. 

1 1.  ii  i.i  n  .  beaotj  thai  m  shot  Id  took  upon  him. 

And  no  comeliiu  as  thai  a.  should  <'<  i rgai  \a  bin 

Despised  was  b  and  R  i    J*cn  oi  men. 
A  man  "f  iDRDvra  .md  w  quainled  with  -n  Itoj 
Like  one  Irom  whom  men  hide  the  face, 
DcspcM'd,  .mil  wc  esteemed  him  not. 

But  i!  was  our  sicknesses  tii:n  ha  lion? 
And  our  sorrows  he  look  upon  himself, 
\v 1 1 : i •  -  ur  thought  him  KclckcOi 

Smitten  •  >(  I  -"■!  and  hnn.tii.ii.il 

Bui  be  was  pica «;|  foi  ow  n bcllionsi 

Crushed  for  our  inkjui 

The  chastisement  chat  broi    111   u  u  iling  was  on  him, 

And  recover]  caOH  to  us  through  bia  wounda. 

All  we  iik-r  sheep  bad  gone  i  ■■■■ 

We  had  turn  id  ■"■■■  rj  on  to  ha  awn  way. 

While  Yahwoti  made  i"  ISjjhl  upon  him 

The  guilt  of  Bl  all ■'■' 

it  c  tnnot    Ik*  that    trill  tclf-ancriftcc  will  he  >•  •    >\  l-v  Yah- 

'.vii.     There  must  be  a  future  for  tin*  Servant  of  Yahwch — bo 
ahaUflcea  ocd,       mall  prolon  days  and  the  good  pti 

.  i  \   Mwch  shall  prosper  at  his  hands.     His  ion  will  be 

accomplished,  so  that  all  nations  will  see  llie  salvation  i<f  God 


1  Caapiei  53.     The  ritln  10  apply  the  d ftristcon 

iiw  mm  mi-  .1.-:  hU  of  predtaEton,  bui  Iron  therecojcnltl I  If  in 

tijthlkr  lit  Iti.M  l'v  prophatic  minion, 

kldy  Ipiodluiff  pUni  i»  what  i*  mean  I. 
*  Itxuii.  §>i  *  *.     Cf.  Uic  dix.u*kiuu  111  Gtucbiccht  Kutiht  JaAvr't, 
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ml  :..  -.  work  prevents  itself  in  i«rt  a*  acooqueit.    Tlic 

n\  •( .  will  n iumphant  hero  — 

Yah  *  eh  will  rouse  the  miijhty  one  from  tin'  East,  irill  ^i\cj»oo- 
ple*  into  liis  pova  and  strike  terror  hito  kings.1  Hut  nan  m 
acconi  with  the  prophet1  (ideal  \  the  gentle  work  of  pew 
in  sritich  the  Word  will  be  commended  i»  all  mankind.  The 
5  I  nv.li  [fl  not  lo  Strive  ut  Cf>  m  make  iii%  \i»itc 
heard  in  the  'Tecta ; 


■•  \  bra  'i  he  wilt  net  break 

>i.i  iu  qui  i  lI)  burning  wick. 

F. ml. I  illy  .viii  he  wt  forth  righto  usmi  ; 
i.   viU  noi  •-:■■■         of  be  crash  i 
i  i  rffCtaeootact*  la  the  earth, 

i  <  ounirics  wait 


That  r  luires, 

thai  prevent  i  irailiation  is  the  gateway  to  future  exaltation,  thai 
tlic  tine  believer  hat  i  mission  CO  i  otnfort  the  lowly  and  to  bind 
i|.  the  w  tunda  ol  thane  who  arc  afflicted — these  arc  the  abiding 
truths  of  religion   which  were  put  into  enduring  form  by  our 
writer. 
Bid  the  contraM  between  the  ideal  and  the  actuaj  brii 
pain  to  each  believta       Pirn  u  the  com  etloa  hmj  \»: 
thai   Israel   is   the  ihiv**n  servant   ol   Yahwch  destined   to  this 
great  work,  the  present  i    ilitj  h    i     its'  II  n|wn  the  attention. 
In  the  i.i i. i.i   il  triumphant  promise  aid  oven  in  the  eatultli 
hortation  to  Zion  to  site  to  ha  jreal  raMon,  wo  find  the  com- 
U   the    act  ssl   Israel  falls  far  short  of  his  coiling.      Mi  i 

i!  n  people  ruhliol   -""l    phi'ulcrcxl,  it    IS  a  pCOpw  wilfully 

i  u-y  hAve  not  sought  Yahwch  with  theii  « hole 
raihex  have  they  burdened   Wuw  with 
[n  i  he  *  omntunfty  there  Is  i  ihi  rp  distbx  tion  bei  i 
who  aervc  G    I  and    lose  i  [el  Elian,     rfaeofi    J 

It  the  old  con         '  of  I  he  prophes)  who  ought  i"  belt* 
.nut  ■  ii.  omen  of  the  pe  >pt  in  imfalihl  il  to  then  • 

|i  rhm  l*r*#»  u 

ptomU+d  thai  he  ■hall  !*•  a  poworfal   t)>r««hing  «lcHg«  to  cru.K  >J.**-n  mil  cfx 

pcoMion.    A»  ilic  tradition  *!<•*<  whicb  manic  i 

,  ed  to  lulu  and  fiaaU)  kb  aans  i 

m  44".    !: 

'JbJ.4i,  Wand  .i  6i     ' 
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dumb  dogs  that  do  n<«t   pncei  |   the  flock.1     At  in   the 
drawn   by   M:il.n)n,  the   righteous  are  [unit.  and   the  vi<  | 
rapacious  nobles.    So  we  find  it  a^.tin  in  tin-  timed  Neb 
The  present  author  iads  a  consolation  in  their  early  death  ;    ih.  y 
arc  taken  away  from  the  wii  knlncv  of  the  n  u<- 

\nd,  as  \sx  arc  tolJ  also  by  M.dai  hi.  a  considerable  Set  tiun  of 
the  |>eople  is  mil  devoted  to  idols.  The  secret  cults  winch 
llourisluil  in  ifae  IftSl  clays  of  Jerusalem  (K/rkiH  i-.  the  witness) 
have  vegetated  on  UCOOg  the  |>cijplc  of  the  diMtn  i  li  to  I  01 
the  gods  i>l  lt:ihyi<m  <it  newel  oriental  deities  t hut  seduce  their 
allegiance,  but  they  anoint  themselves  loi  the  Mril.ii  U  \Ateltth, 
the  king)  whom  their  ancestor*  identified  with  Yahweh  "l"hey 
spread  a  tabic  for  Fortune  and  pour  libations  to  Destiny— 
ancient  divinities  of  Syria.  They  tarry  in  *]  i  u .  1  oriui  I  en 
and  lodge  in  iccret  places  tn  perform  rites  of  worship  to  the  de- 
ceased* and  to  receive  revelations  from  them  in  dream-..  i ! it- 
Ancient  high-places  retained  something  of  their  sanctity  and  at 
one  of  them  (Gcrizlm  pOttlbly)  men  were  planning  to  hcihl  ;i 
temple  lu  rival  that  00  Ziuti.  All  this  arouses  the  scorn  of  onr 
prophet  and  he  denounces  it  in  no  measured  terms." 

Nor  was  all  well  even  with  those  who  had  not  erred  in  this 
way.  The  rihultsiir  iriiilcmy  i<i  exteroallsm  was  showing 
.  i  :■  Jim  i.:.  hosi  »\ho  w<  u  u  alow  for  Yi  hwch  I  hese  an  re 
religions  after  their  lashn.ii  they  bowed  themselves  low  a!  the 
CUStOmarJ  BflKB,  tDd  put  on  %arkcluth    .mil   ushrs  .    they  mortified 

[bcrntclveBi  perhaps  even  to  castig&tion.  Butotu  prophei 
out  that  this  is  not  religion.  "  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  1  choose, 
says  Yahweli  :  To  Ihkc  the  fetters  of  injustice  :  to  untie  the 
UtniK  of  violenre;  to  set  at  liberty  those  who  are  crushed  .  to 
break  Asunder  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  break  thy  bread  to  tl*c 
hungry  and  to  bring  the  homeless  into  thy  house;  when  thou 
*eest  the  naked  to  cover  him  and  not  to  hide  thyself  from  rhine 
(iv.. i  flesh?"1     And  with  this  spiritual  conception  of  religion 

1  Itainh.  56*.       the  present    tendency  to  ascribe  Union,  5fM>h  tr.  ■  Titki- 
I  ..ii.it'  1     illnnliHttd  by  l>uhm  in  hi*  commentary,  Chcynri  n  hift  fmtr... 

;.r,,f  Jl.vA.1  «-/  the  OU  Testament),     C£.  *l>o  <iio»ruunn, 
Vchr ,/».-  in  jn   *$*6b  verausgaettttA  Ziitgtuhi  \'<tkaltnti>t  (t&i 

Mtrmiiriri.   f'rhtr  ,t-      in..'   ,.u  pfffV  ,Ui    Vnf.y/uit.t  <|8qq). 

*  Notice  56  *""  wh«r»  th«»  Ia:ij*tu*|[e  u   in  pari   borrowed   from  th*  old* 
prophet*;  olio  6$  '-»,  60  '  '. 

■Isahbi  >&€t-    1  hAvetoUowadCheyna'atrAiiilMioBwiih slight varuaieai 
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goes  a  welcome  to  those  outside  the  family  of  Israel  who  wish  to 
join  the  communion  of  believers:  "As  for  the  strangers  who 
join  themselves  to  Yahweh  to  serve  Him  and  to  love  His  name, 
every  one  that  keeps  the  Sabbath  and  takes  fast  hold  of  my  cov- 
enant, I  will  bring  them  to  my  sacred  mountain  and  will  make 
them  rejoice  in  my  house  of  prayer  ;  their  offerings  and  their 
sacrifices  shall  be  accepted  on  my  altar — for  my  house  shall  be 
called  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations."  ' 

And  so  we  come  back  to  the  vision  of  the  universal  reign  of 
Yahweh.  But  this  does  not  come  by  the  efforts  of  men.  Yahweh 
Himself  must  come  and  redeem  His  people.  He  has  looked  for 
human  instruments  but  has  not  found  them.  Now  He  will 
intervene  in  His  own  person.  The  prophet  has  a  vision  which 
has  become  part  of  the  apocalyptic  expectation  for  later  times. 
In  it  he  sees  Yahweh  in  blood-stained  garments  marching  tri- 
umphantly over  all  who  oppose,  treading  them  as  the  vintner 
treads  the  grapes  ;  the  day  of  vengeance  is  in  His  heart  and 
the  day  of  redemption  has  come."  But  to  do  the  writer  jus- 
tice we  must  add  to  this  warlike  picture  the  splendid  de- 
scription of  the  renewed  Jerusalem.  In  language  which  the 
New  Testament  has  adopted  and  passed  on  to  the  ages,  the 
prophet  exhorts  the  renewed  and  purified  Zion  to  clothe  herself 
like  a  bride  on  the  wedding  day.  Instead  of  being  forsaken  and 
desolate,  Jerusalem  is  to  become  the  metro|»olis  of  the  world. 
Yahweh  will  take  up  His  residence  in  her,  and  His  presence  will 
enable  her  to  dispense  with  sun  and  moon.  The  people  are  to 
become  all  righteous  and  the  reign  of  God  on  earth  is  to  begin.1 

A  close  parallel  to  this  vision  is  found  in  a  passage  now  ap- 
pended to  the  earlier  collection  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.4  Here 
we  find  the  bitterness  which  the  postexilic  Jewish  community 
felt  toward   Edom    expressed  without  reserve.     The   vengeance 

1  Isaiah,  fi9-1  ;  cf.  66°:  "all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  me, 
says  Yahweh." 

'  Ibid.,  63  '"*.  It  does  not  appear  why  the  redeemer  should  come  from 
Edom,  and  the  text  of  v.'  should  probably  be  corrected  with  Lagarde  and 
Duhm  so  as  to  read  :  Who  is  this  who  comes  in  red  apparel  with  garments 
stained  like  the  vintner  ? 

'Chapter  61.  The  identity  of  the  point  of  view  in  these  chapters  and 
in  chapters  40-5$  is  evident.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  posit  a  Trito- 
Isaiah ;  bat  it  is  necessary  to  bring  toe  whole  composition  to  the  later  date. 

4  Isaiah,  34  and  35. 


oi.n  ncsTAMi  ■■  i   hkiorv 


nd   hi 


which  Vahweh  Is  about  :■•  lake    ipon    -til  nations  will   find 

object  hi  Edora .  ■■  Toi  \  ih»  thhasa  sacrifice  in  Boxrah, 
mid  j  greej  ■tougbtti  in  the  ta  d  cri  Edon         kftca 

i  r.r  Zion,  the  lend  ol  Bdoa  will  become  >  desert  ia 

habited  only  b)  jtcfrah,  OSlricbcs,  and  hyena*.      In  Contrail   m 

thi.s  will  he  the  lot  III    Israel,  who*:  waste  lands  shall  be  made  t 
blossom  like  the  roM      ro  this  land    »i  Ima]  -'  way  will 
opened  on  »hl<  h  tin-  tun  lean  shall  not  wo]] 

41  No  lion  shall  be  tl 

N  -  \  mil  ni  .  til  i  mn   tip   hit  her ; 

Bill  llirmm  tin-  ft  dl  BtTMd  Will  walk 

And  Vafaweb  b  tread  ones  will  return, 

r ;  ..-  will  eomi  ha  Zion  with  ■  ra  bu  on 
And  with  everlasting  joy  upon  their  head  [ 
i  .  MbMfl  Md  |0|  will  overtake  them, 

Sorrow  .in.   ■   .in:  v  v.ii  Hi-c  uw\i) ." 


The  rim  flax  it)  t"  what  nes  boen  quoted  .« lM>vtr  will  be  evft 
And  the  fact  inuot  prominent  En  the  thought  ol  thl  tt  is 

the  .-.tattered   GOTO  IttOA  OJ    tin-    people  <>l    \  :;hwvh.      TMl    IfeDpe 

iii   the  future  is  hope  of  'i  reMorntion.     Jerusalem  b  to  become 
the  ccntn   to  which  the  ions  of  Judah  will  return  hum  the  G 
l.imi  .. 

I'hc  trueatgnifie  in.  eofja  ftexitii  Israel  %  seen  In  the  li 
it  i  herisbed.     h  was  remarked  shove  tint  the  bisloryofthe  nation 

would   have  -Mine  to  an   end    it    the   fall  ol    IcruSfllcttl    had  it  I 

been   ft>i  the  little  band  of  exiles  in  Babylon.1     Since   I 
have  considered  the  stor)  ol  the  return  and  have  found  no  evi- 
dence that   any  large  number  of  Babylonian  Jew-,  came  back  K) 

Judah.     it  might  seem,  in  vie*  ol    h     it  t,  as  though  we  had 

ovai  rated  the  La  portanoe  of  the  exiles.     Hut  this;  ir  hoi  the  case. 

\II  the  evidence  goes  m  slio*   that  the  moral  strengtl    of  thi 

&    was  sustained  by  the  Babylonian  Jews.      Ifcei  n    than 

a  hundred  vmi-.  <>1  IVisnui  donimarton  there  was,  indeed,  fl  Kittle 
community  <  loitered  alxml  the  Temple  on  7ao\\  Hut  thry  were 
puoi.  disheartened.  the  prey  of  deigning  noigh1>oms.  and  divided 

BJAOflg   theni  elves.       Even  r I k -  li* a   mIl.  hid  learned  that  Vahweh 

makes  Hit  home  with   the  humble  and   contrite   were 

more  than  ihey  realised,  by   the  awurancc  that  Yahweh  bad  a 

'AUjvc,  i 
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people  in  the  far  East,  that  He  was  keeping  them  separate  from 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  in  His  own  time  He  would  bring  them 
back  with  joy  and  gladness.  In  this  faith  they  felt  themselves 
one  with  those  distant  brothers.  The  faith  and  the  sense  of  unity 
was  kept  alive  by  messages  and  tokens  of  affection.  Although 
there  had  been  no  general  return,  we  know  that  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Zechariah  a  few  pilgrims  had  come  with  offerings  of  gold 
and  silver  for  the  sanctuary.  As  the  community  of  Jews*  in 
Babylon  throve  we  must  suppose  that  such  offerings  l>ecame  more 
frequent.  The  whole  influence  of  K/ekiel  had  been  in  favour  of 
the  Temple.  His  pupils  must  have  kept  alive  his  ideal  of  holi- 
ness and  of  devotion  to  the  sacred  House.  No  doubt  the  situa- 
tion in  Judah  was  bad  enough.  Very  few  of  the  people  there 
strove  after  the  ideals  which  the  exiles  had  at  heart.  Even  idola- 
try had  not  been  overcome — it  is  one  of  our  traditional  errors  to 
suppose  that  the  exile  or  the  jieople's  ex)>erience  of  misfortune 
crushed  it  out.  Hut  with  all  her  faults,  Jerusalem  was  still  the 
home  of  the  exile's  yearning.  He  would  rather  let  his  right 
hand  lose  its  cunning  than  forget  Jerusalem  his  chief  joy.  It  is 
this  affection  for  Jerusalem  which  gave  Judaism  its  coherence  and 
strength  during  the  centuries  when  the  people  were  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  consciousness  that  their 
city  was  the  object  of  so  much  affection  kept  up  the  courage  of 
the  little  remnant  which  lived  in  Palestine,  and  enabled  them  to 
endure  when  otherwise  (humanly  speaking)  they  must  have 
succumbed. 

Whether  the  moral  support  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  the 
idealism  alive  for  an  indefinite  ]>eriod  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
decide.  At  this  juncture  there  arose  in  the  East  a  clear-headed 
man,  who  saw  that  practical  measures  were  called  for  to  strength- 
en the  lieloved  city  and  who  had  the  energy  to  carry  out  such 
measures. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

NKIIIMIAIt    JUTD   AITKR 

Thk  interest  with  which  thoughtful  Jews  in  exile  followed 
(octanes  of  ifae  m"tii'-i  >  ■  iy  i*  revealed  to  us  in  ihc  m 
Nehemiah.      This  man.  with  the  facility  ami   talent  which  the 

Jews  hlVC  ;)Kv;iys  sliowil.   nun  lc  MmSCll    DBCl  »l   111   I"-  Pet* 

ftia.     Re  held  ihcoflfuc  of  butler  to  Vrtaxc         irhoai  we  sup- 
pose to  he  the  second  01  the  name.1 

In  die  twentieth  year  of  thb  monarch's  reign  (b.c  385)1  cer- 
tain Jewi  who  had  made  a  visit  to  Jerusalem  returned  t<»  Sum 
Poaiibly  they  were  a  delegation  sent  from  the  Kast  to  report  on 
the  acttal  condition  of  the  city  They  reported  to  Nehemiarj 
(tmrtrmng  the  rtmiuiHt  who  wort  feft  0/  the  captivity.  Th 
gaagC  indicate!  Nchcmiah's  view  that  the  people  in  Jmlah  were 
the  rorWvon  of  Nehiichadre//;ir  1  deportation,  and  not  exiles  or 
descendants  of  exiles,'  Their  condition  is  den  ribed  as  forlorn 
e&ough  -4hfi  walla  of  the  city  are  in  ruins,  anil  the  people  are  in 
humiliation  and  di:;;-r.i.  ■-.  evidently  l>cr.nn*e  rlu-v  aie  defa 
against  the  attacks  of  their  Uwtett  neighbours.  In  distress  at 
what  he  hearsi  Nelicniuili  pours  « * ■  1 1  ins  soul  in  cuufesKion  to 

'  .  ■■         Ik-  .-v     ii;    til--  c\ik-  a  t'lltiliiKiit  «>f  tin    imv.iU  uf  |)i 

orjomy,  md  pleads  with  God  to  remember  also  the  pr«- 
"  li  vjou  keep  ruj  commandments  and  do  ihern,  though  you  I 

scattered  to  the  end  of  the  heavens  yet  I  will  gathei  roil 


1  Thrr.  ti  i>  vi-i  nn  agreement  among  the  hluoriMift  a*  i»  rhr  An  1 
of  uut  text.      Heretofore-   he  ha*  beon  10]  |         -1   I \rioscr»e»   I,  Loatgf. 

tat  the  prcstni  tendt  n<  \  li  to  idi  ntlfj  him  iriih  Artw 
mun(u.<.  404   1O1 1.     9a  M.i:iju;iti,  FkvtikuHtnu  I  tract  hhJ  JtiJ.i>< 
p    jl,  Mn!  Torre  jr.  Composition  oj  kentiaA,  p.  65.     A  ikcid    H 

reign  »l   IrfiiijwM  11  '»  given  by  Jurti,    ...<*»,- ki*  tfc>    I  ■  ■ 

UO-I37.       HC¥U    irnri-.(    wi-jk    character,   *..<ily  inflm  n  i  -I  1  .     n-  Umi 

and  hi     '  fit*. 

DUI  UtempU    li  IVi    been  ill  ulc  in  rifjluiii  of  (I 

I  f).      Their  Innc  i*  overwhelming  when  wtcOMidv  ta*l    I 
wtre  written  Uy  Nchemiah  himrwlf. 
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and  bring  you  to  the  place  where  I  chose  to  make  my  name 
dwell/" 

Nehemiah  was  a  practical  man,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for 
him  to  resolve  on  action — possibly  a  long-cherished  hope  now 
became  a  resolve.  When  a  convenient  opportunity  came  he 
presented  his  petition  to  the  king.  It  was  nothing  less  than  that 
the  king  would  send  him  to  the  city  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers 
to  rebuild  it.  The  appeal  to  natural  piety  in  that  phrase,  "city 
of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers,"  touches  us  at  once  and  we  do 
not  wonder  that  it  reached  the  king's  heart.  He  appointed  Ne- 
hemiah pasha  of  Jerusalem,  and  gave  him  the  customary  body- 
guard." Whether  he  was  supported  at  court  by  a  Jewish  party 
does  not  appear.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Jews  of  the  East, 
who  still  thought  of  themselves  as  the  true  Israel,  were  planning 
a  Zionist  movement  which  would  revive  their  depressed  nation, 
and  give  it  a  more  worthy  home  in  the  ancestral  territory.  In 
their  life  among  Gentiles,  they  had  learned  to  lay  stress  upon 
purity  of  blood.  What  they  learned  of  their  compatriots  in  Pal- 
estine showed  a  regrettable  laxity  in  this  respect.  Nehemiah 
may  well  have  been  the  pioneer  of  a  movement  to  correct  this 
abuse  as  well  as  to  give  the  commonwealth  more  consistency. 

By  favour  of  his  monarch  Nehemiah  was  civil  governor  of  the 
district,  and  this  gave  him  an  advantage  which  he  used  to  the  ut- 
most. Without  it  he  would  have  failed  in  his  object,  for  he 
found  himself  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  Recalling  what  has  already  been  said  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Palestine  we  can  easily  understand  this.  Party  lines  were 
already  drawn.  There  was  a  stricter  and  there  was  a  laxer  view 
of  spiritual  (which  included  temporal)  things,  and  the  adherents 
of  one  view  looked  upon  the  adherents  of  the  other  with  suspicion. 
One  sect  was  intent  upon  religion,  the  observance  of  the  Law, 
the  Messianic  hope.  Its  members  were  mostly  among  the  lowly. 
They  were  opposed  and  perhaps  derided  by  the  more  worldly 
minded,  the  wealthy,  the  nobles,  who  wished  to  develop  trade 

1  Neh.  1  •.  That  the  language  is  the  language  of  Deuteronomy  needs  no 
demonstration.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  prayer  betrays 
no  knowledge  of  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  either  under  Cyrus  or 
under  the  lead  of  Ezra. 

'  Whether  he  also  received  letters  to  the  governors  of  "  Beyond-the-river  " 
with  requisitions  for  timber  as  is  stated  in  the  present  text  is  doubtful ;  cf. 
Torrey,  Composition  of Etra-Nekemiah,  p.  36. 


be 

>:, 


keep  on  good  tents  with  their  n.  .  *  H 

Inn   -KiiiK-   knowledge — at   lent  In:  SUppOSCS  I 

ill-aflfeett  I  from  the  tfstrt.     Tbeti  i 

,(H)i.-    Sheikh  ol  the  town  or  distrj     ol  Beth-horon, '  -. 

suppose    Geabcm  n   tabled    and  Tobian  bo  Ammonite      M 

■    men  wen   wi  i                 I   ■        ■  b  and  bai    i  to  I*  rc- 

garr!.*.              .,  |j  b  i -v  blOOi        W<  m  I  xshemgot  his  minx- . 
cannot  now  be  nude  out      lobiah  balled  the  Vnmianite iknc 
He  Been  to  have  been  one  of  those  doin.  nJio  so 

often  in  the  E  id  have  come  to  the  front  by  for<  i  or 

by   unscrupulous  devoiton  to   thch    masters'    Em  What 

aroused  these  men'i  angci  wis  thai  one  w\    i  ed  the 

good  of  the  Sons  ol  Israel  "      Mefiemiah  regards  himself:: 
ploa  ol  the  troe  ta  Mri      tl  fie  ■  <p  nton*  i  ol  i tment  to  re- 
establish the  exiles  In  theh  old  home,  the  powei  and  prestige  of 
these  native  leaden  would  bediminishc  I  it  aotdcsti  <■    i.      li 
th.-ir  opposition,  which  made  itaeli  felt   continuous! 
time  on.     It  should  be  remarked  thai  the*    men  teem  to  hi 
lived  on  their  own  domains  outside  |<  il  trail  n> 

in*  i.iim  <■  in  have  the  *  itj  again  overshadow  the  ■ 
reinforced  their  pari)  fe  II  ig 

Nehcmiah  found  some  ofHi  lata  in  the  city  and  they  received 

with  due  respect,  ti ghai  Grai  he  was  si  lei '  ""H'Tin;  iIk-  uuin 

object  or  his  vlrft.      rhree  days  ifter  his  arrival  he  I 
walls,  riding  oat  al  nlsjni  thai   he  might  be  undisturbed.     Begin* 
ning  al  thi  Valley  Gate  d>crhapa  near  the  present  Jaffa  Gn       b 
turned  to  tru  lefl  tod  followed  the  lineol  the  wall  to  I  be  KexJ  ■ 
valley       \\  [his  point  the  debris  u  ts  ro  piled  up  thai  hie 
ii  i  ii. 1 1  1 1 mill  not  go  on.     He  went  some  distant  e  farthei  on  i.  i 
then  retraced  his  step*  to  the  point  from  which  he  Bbtrtod     He 
do«  not  tell  ue  how  i  otnplete  the  deatmi  rton  waa,  nor  ho*  p  1 1 
Various  hypotheses  have  Ikvii  advam  ed  concern  cits  upon 

Jerusalem  in  the  Persian  period.  Non<  of  tbera  acera  vj  rest 
upon  reliable  evidenc  We  may  mp  »oee  thai  the  '  hakkans  leit 
i  on  ■  nIiT.ililr  pi  in  ion*  of  the  old  wall*  intact  We  know  ihsl 
Z\ i  hariflh  discoaraged  any  attempt  to  rebuild  them,  ■ 
thai  !■  ii-  ile  n  would  i«-  to  i  . ..  >■  i.  il  >i  --\«  lo  rd  u  hat 
\    i  in  ah  saw  may  have  lieen  the  result  of  time  and  neglect.     In 

'tin    iwilMlil i     1  »iil.  atvijul  twelve  rnitc*  northwest 

aCJerasalsBBt 
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many  places  the  original  foundations  would  doubtless  still  be  in 
good  condition. 

Without  delay  Neheraiah  called  a  council  of  the  people  and 
proposed  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall,  at  the  same  time  laying  be- 
fore them  his  commission  from  the  king.  The  majority  agreed  to 
the  proposition,  only  the  three  leaders  already  mentioned  opposed 
the  scheme  and  suspected  (or  feigned  to  suspect)  plans  of  rebell- 
ion against  the  Persian  government.  They  were  able  to  effect 
nothing,  for  Nehemiah  held  the  king's  commission.  Moreover, 
the  project  was  in  itself  reasonable.  Why  should  a  city  with  a 
history,  the  site  of  a  famous  sanctuary,  the  capital  of  a  district, 
be  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Bedawin  ?  Probably  Ne- 
hemiah had  the  right  to  call  for  labourers  under  the  king's  author- 
ity. If  we  may  trust  the  list  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
work  was  done  not  alone  by  the  people  of  Jerusalem  but  by  the 
people  of  the  Judaite  towns  of  the  district.1  Even  without  re- 
lying upon  the  list  implicitly,  we  may  suppose  that  it  represents 
the  method  in  which  the  work  went  on.  Certain  villages,  or 
guilds,  or  powerful  families  were  made  responsible  for  certain 
sections  of  the  wall,  while  Nehemiah  took  the  oversight  of  the 
whole. 

The  opposers  at  first  contented  themselves  with  scoffing.  San- 
ballat  asked  whether  the  builders  would  ever  be  able  to  finish ; 
Tobiah  remarked  that  the  slight  structure  they  were  raising  would 
not  keep  out  a  fox.  The  relations  of  the  two  parties  were  such 
that  the  sneers  were  reported  at  once  to  Nehemiah,  who  replied 
with  vigorous  curses.  The  heart  of  the  people  was  in  the  work, 
however,  and  the  wall  soon  showed  the  effect,  the  breaches  being 
filled  up,  and  the  line  made  continuous  to  half  the  height  in- 
tended. When  it  got  so  far,  and  showed  signs  of  becoming  an 
effective  protection  to  the  city,  more  vigorous  opposition  was 
planned.  The  enemies  thought  of  making  an  attack  in  force. 
We  can  hardly  suppose  serious  warfare  contemplated.  More 
likely  there  was  to  be  only  a  sudden  rush  to  throw  the  builders 
into  confusion  and  in  the  confusion  to  throw  down  some  of  the 
new  structure. 

1  Unfortunately  the  detailed  list  in  Neh.  3  shows  such  distinct  marks  of 
the  Chronicler's  style  that  we  must  view  its  historicity  with  suspicion  (so 
Torrey,  /.  c,  p.  37  f.).  It  is,  in  fact,  difficult  to  see  why  Nehemiah,  in  record- 
ing the  inrirtrnrs  of  his  own  life,  should  insert  a  long  catalogue  like  this. 
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Bat  Sctjcibub  was  eqaal  to  ercry  unciyaty.  The  enemies' 
plana  were  reported  to  aim,  probably  low*  nothing  in  car 
la  tike  interest  o«  peace,  fainthearted  or  lukewarm  a 
begged  their  brethren  to  cease  working.  Bat  the  leader  ««  not 
to  be  dauwaaged.  He  dropped  work  only  koag  enough  to  moke 
h»  army  of  bboarcn  aa  army  of  soldiers.  He  mustered  them 
by  their  natural  divaaoas  of  ciaas  and  armed  them  with  aworda, 
Nj»  >.  and  spears.  He  had  a  body- guard  wlio  were  arostorncd 
to  the  ae  of  arm*.  The  report  of  hat  racaaarta  of  defence  was 
enough  to  daunt  the  enemy,  and  the  main  work  was  reatsmed 
with  vigour  *  In  oriler  to  guard  against  surfcise,  however,  the 
workmen  kept  their  acapons  at  hand,  the  leaden  slept  on  their 
arms,  a  regular  watch  was  set  and  the  body-guard  was  kept  on 
the  alert.  Nehecniah  himself  was  on  the  wall  constantly  and 
kejx  the  trumpeter  by  him  so  as  to  rally  the  whole  force  to  any 
point  where  it  night  become  necessary  to  repel  attack. 

These  measures  effectually  prevented  an  ktnu  It  ir.nu  without 
Bat  a  new  and  threatening  complication  a  row?  from  within.  The 
woik  on  llic  wall  was  dune  largely  by  the  common  people,  who 
seem  to  have  responded  willingly  to  the  call  of  the  K'Jvcroor. 
But  they  worked  without  pay,  and  soon  exhausted  their  own 
slender  resources.     Tin*  oriental  peasant  Ea  0  V;r.  ily  "i 

debt,  borrowing  money  at  exorbitant  rates  to  pay  his  taxes,  OJ  to 
tide  him  over  a  bad  year.     The  Jewish  cultivators  had  done  this, 
mortgaging  their  field*  and  houses,  some  of  tin-to  pledging  tlieir 
children.      The  season  was  a  had  one.  if  we  may  judge  l>}  their 
allusion  to  the  famine.     The  work  on  the  wall  brought  things  to 
Thodebta  most  be  paid,  the  morrgage*  wire  about  to  be 
foreclosed  ;  the  children  were  in  some  cases  already  deli  w  red 
to  the  creditor .    W;  cannot  wonder  that  rJuseeer&odabard  i 
for  their  meritorious  and  tclf-dcnying  work  on  Iwhalr  oi  thtii 
in  that  the  complaiara  soon  became  loud  enough  ta  rew  h  tin-  ears 
of  Nchcmiah.    TT*Bgovcriwr\i-.j.*c<|vud  10  thco  He  called 

the  nobles  together  and  rebuked  them  for  their  oppression  of  their 


1  Tlio  lf*t  nt  N"h    ,|  •  '•  it  ml  altogether  v>nr»J,  but  llif  ictim»   may  r.*  le 

ttored  with  Mjmo   probability  — the  threat   ui  attack   i»    met  with  a  fir.' 

isace,     U  ihould  lie  noted  thai  the  division  oi  chapter*  m  the  Enjf 
1k!i  llible  illflcrt  from  lhal  in  lti«  Hebrew  by  .   ;  ■  *•  -<t  the  He- 

brew it  -i  '■*  nl    thr  Bngltsh,    »m1    o(   CoarM   |  '  n  of  thr  llrlirrw   it  4  '* 
the  linglikh-      I  Clio  according  to  the  Hebrew  text. 
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poorer  brethren.  He  and  like-minded  men  in  the  distant  East 
(he  says)  had  been  accustomed  to  ransom  those  of  their  own 
blood  who  had  been  sold  into  slavery.  Now  these  oppressors 
were  doing  just  the  contrary — selling  their  debtors,  though  Jews 
like  themselves,  into  slavery  to  the  Gentiles.  Nehemiah  himself 
had  loaned  money  and  corn  to  these  poor  people.  This  fact  gives 
force  to  his  proposition  that  the  debts  should  be  remitted.  Backed 
by  his  strong  personality  the  appeal  was  effectual,  the  debts  were 
remitted,  and  under  solemn  oath  the  creditors  restored  the  pledges 
in  their  hands.     The  crisis  was  thus  successfully  met.  ■ 

The  governor  takes  occasion  by  this  incident  to  set  before  us 
his  method  of  life.  He  made  no  use  of  his  right  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
people  for  his  own  support.  The  former  pashas  had  exacted  forty 
shekels  a  day  in  table  allowance,  and  their  retainers  had  been  al- 
lowed in  oriental  fashion  to  make  requisitions  for  themselves.  All 
this  was  now  stopped.  Nehemiah  drew  upon  his  private  fortune 
for  his  |>ersonal  expenses,  and  from  the  same  source  kept  a  public 
table  for  the  nobles  and  guests.  He  provided  thus  regularly  for 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  His  l>ody-guard  instead  of 
being  a  burden  on  the  people  was  made  a  help,  by  being  put  at 
work  upon  the  wall.  All  this  is  told  us  with  a  refreshing  sim- 
plicity :  the  man  was  doubtless  conscious  of  his  own  merits.  But 
then  the  merits  were  there,  and  the  limitations  of  the  man  do 
not  interfere  with  our  admiration.  His  generous  and  decided 
action  must  have  put  fresh  life  into  his  discouraged  country- 
men.* 

As  the  work  of  the  wall  went  on,  the  party  of  opposition  con- 
tinued their  activity.  At  one  time  they  proposed  to  Nehemiah 
to  come  out  to  one  of  the  villages  to  a  conference.  Why  they 
thought  he  could  be  induced  to  confer  with  them  we  are  not 
told.  Nehemiah  suspected  a  plot  to  kidnap  him  or  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way  by  violence.  The  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  re- 
quired his  personal  presence  and  he  so  informed  them.   As  repeated 

1  Nch.  5  ,-w.  The  amen  of  the  people  in  v.  "  is  perhaps  an  embellish- 
ment by  the  Chronicler.  A  vivid  touch  is  given  the  narrative  by  Nehemiah'* 
shaking  oat  the  skirt  of  his  robe  to  strengthen  his  imprecation. 

*  Neh.  5  l*~n.  The  fact  that  Nehemiah  and  his  servants  did  not  buy  real 
estate  is  counted  among  the  merits.  The  meaning  is  probably  that  he  re- 
frained from  buying  the  properties  sold  under  foreclosure.  The  temptation 
to  speculate  in  real  estate  must  have  been  considerable,  especially  when  other 
buyers  would  hesitate  to  bid  against  the  governor. 


Ol  l>    n>-TAMKM     1IISKIRV 


verbal  message*  had  no  effect,  they  sent  him  a  Idler.'   la  thi*  i.lora. 
irged  in  *>  nun) 

were  plauumi;  .1   rr-.nU,  whi<  h   was  to   place  him  00  I  M 
Further,  they  claimed  that  Im  bid  •  rbomed  prophets  to  proclaim 
him  king   in  JikImIi      Thru*  may  have  been  colour  to  the  tlfcargc 
to  thfa  utcQt .  tli.it  light-bonded  enthusiasts  were  kx  1  the 

advent  or  the  Meaatah  and  were  taking  no  pnfna  10  conceal  their 
expectation!  So  Important  ■  move  as  rebuilding  the  city  mffa 
MdiililuluuiM  inevitably  stimulate  »iKh  hope*.  Nefacmiah'fl  whole 
conduct  acquit*  him  >i  U)  part  in  this  fanaticism.  In  repl)  to 
the  letter  be  drily  tcpUei  that  Sanballat  is  putting  forward  the 
Rj  niriit  of  his  own  brain.  The  conspirator!  Iwid  not  yet  ex- 
hausted theirrcsour-.es.  They  them*  >orned  prophets  to 
give  deceftfti]  advice  to  Nehemiah.  This  clique  affected  to  be 
■Inrmed  fbi  Nehemiah'*  safety,  ami  propoacd  that  Ik:  and  his 
friend*  should  lake  refuse  in  the  Temple  the  siiHtuary  OOUld 
easily  be  made  into  a  fortress.  The  right  of  asylum  rested  upon 
tradition*  and  ma)  have  been  the  basis  upon  which  the)   ir^ed 

thai  Khem&  Hut  tO  follow  the  advice  would  show  COWaidlOC 
or  an  evil  conscience  or  both.  If  it  had  been  followed,  the  en- 
trance Into  the  Ten]  le  might  u-  u.»ii.-  tiu-  i>.i%l«  of  .1 1  harge  that 
Nehemiah  already  arrogated  tc.y.\\  privileges,  But  the  ptofl 
too  transparent  and  it  failed.  Nehemiah  seems  to  have  been 
guided  by  raUgtoui  principle,  holding  that  a  layman  had  no  right 
•u  enter  tin*  •iuutuary.1  1  have  spoken  of  a  clique  because  we- 
ct.il  person*  were  concerned  in  this  plot — a  prophetess  named 
Noadiah  ib  named  as  though  she  were  e-pccialh  ;■<  UVI 

None  of  these  rh  n  p    Jn  let  >d  the   wort    and  the  trail  was 
completed  in  fifty-two  days.1     The  opposera  ireie  astonished  -x^\ 

1  Tie  tetter  wis  without  a  ro  regarded as hmritJng.    So. 

In  fact.  Nehamuli  interpreted  it.     I*  lh«  wndm  w»r»  int*nrliog  i<»  concilia** 

him  ihry  WQllllJ  not  have  offered  bji  inmilt,  and  on  thll  lODOUBj   the  arnmioQ 

uf  lli«'  »r.il  lm>  Ixrcn  taken  lu  be  *u  inlmiuliuti  thai  ilic  l  inictil*  u(  ihc  Irtlet 
weie  public  property.      It  Is  easier  to  suppose  the  senders  simply  at 

flb"in    1  N  IM 

fNeli.  6 Ul4-      CommenmtoM  have  poul«d    lb  .-.  U 

NVli'im.ili  thoold  visit   fthemaiah  who  pre  l!  Piolabli 

had  veni  lor  him.  pleading  iiuttei-*  of  importance  and  his  o»: 

ily  to  come  to  Nehrtniuh. 

*Tbm  ll  Am  iMtrtfon  of  our  Hebrew  "■  ■•  h   I  '■■■;  t*o 

years  and  (our  months  [Ant ,  XI.  5.  8).  whi  mora  reasonable  ,   and 

which  is  defended  by  Si    11    ir)  Howw  I;  (/Vr.  .W.  /TV*.  MrrA,,  X 
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put  to  shame.  But  their  activity  was  not  checked,  for  we  learn 
that  the  correspondence  between  them  and  their  adherents  in 
Jerusalem  became  more  frequent.  The  intimacy  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  Tobiah  was  connected  by  marriage  with  leading 
priestly  families.  But  the  correspondence  seems  to  have  effected 
nothing.  For  the  time  being,  Nehemiah  had  triumphed.  He 
took  measures  to  secure  police  protection  for  the  new  gates,  and 
(we  may  suppose)  strengthened  his  party  by  some  sort  of  organi- 
sation. Unfortunately  his  memoirs  break  off  here,  and  we  are 
in  the  dark  as  to  his  succeeding  history.  Our  present  text  tells 
us  that  his  term  of  office  extended  over  twelve  years.  But  we 
can  hardly  suppose  him  to  have  stayed  away  from  the  court  so 
long.'  The  account  of  his  second  visit  is  from  the  hand  of  the 
Chronicler  and  cannot  be  relied  upon.'  Whatever  the  facts,  we 
can  see  that  this  work  of  Nehemiah  gave  a  mighty  impulse  to 
the  stricter  Judaism.  The  party  of  the  pious  who  had  been 
depressed  was  strengthened  and  encouraged.  They  began  to 
draw  the  lines  between  themselves  and  their  laxer  neighbours 
more  sharply.  The  work  of  codifying  and  enriching  the  Law 
was  taken  up  afresh.  In  fact,  the  period  which  began  with  Nehe- 
miah's  visit  was  the  formative  period  for  the  Judaism  which  we 
find  dominant  in  New  Testament  times. 

The  rise  of  Judaism  was,  of  course,  a  gradual  process.  The 
foundations  were  laid  by  Ezekiel.  But  Ezekiel's  ideas  had  not 
been  at  once  assimilated — probably  they  were  more  effective 
among  the  Dispersed  than  in  Palestine.  Among  the  Gentiles  the 
policy  of  religious  separatism  was  essential.  In  Palestine,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  made  its  way  slowly.  Nehemiah  was  one  of  those 
positive  characters  about  whom  popular  parties  rally.  He  was 
no  compromiser,  and  he  made  the  situation  plain  to  those  who 
were  already  inclined  to  regard  themselves  as  the  true  Israel. 
From  his  time  the  stricter  Jews  began  to  regard  their  adversaries 
as  the  "  people  of  the  land  "  against  which  their  earlier  lawgiver 
warned  them.     The  more  liberal  ideas  of  Deutero-Isaiah  gave  wa; 

p.  18  f.).  Bat  until  we  know  more  about  Josephus's  sources,  it  seems  unsafe 
to  rely  upon  any  statement  of  his. 

1  Neh.  5  '•  claims  that  for  twelve  years  Nehemiah  did  not  eat  the  bread  of 
the  pasha.  But  his  agreement  with  the  king  was  for  only  a  limited  furlough 
— /«*>  years  would  be  as  long  as  he  could  be  spared  from  his  place. 

*  Neh.  13  is  the  work  of  the  Chronicler  as  is  shown  by  Torrey,  Compo- 
sition, p.  44  fi. 
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before  the  |"  n  i\i  .1  I-.  -  n  Empiurif  wai  laid  upon  purity 

til     Mum.    .tlid     li|Mill     wliv:  \    liii  :-    i  >l     I  lie*     I  ,.iw  I.i 

century  nr  so  after  Nehcmiah  the  process  was  complete.      I 

<i.-i;ni-  we  an  ignorant 

Wc  luvc,  however,  a  tradition  which  deserves  DOf  conaldera* 
tion.  It  comes  from  the  hand  of  the  Chronicler,  ami  m 
received,  like  all  hi*  narrative,  as  a  picture]  ol  what  h 
must  have  taken  plan  rather  Hun  ■  picture  of  wh.it  actnaU)  did 
take  plate.  Its  licru  is  Ezra,  a  priest  ami  scribe— epanym,  one 
mi^ht  almost  say,  of  *hc  powerlnl  guild  whn-h  influenced  the 
whole  history  of  Judaism.  The  story  is  as  follows:  '  After  the 
completion  of  the  Temple,  K/i.i,  a  lineal  uYu  endant  of  Aaron  and 
skilful  scribe  of  the  Law  of  Mosei,  went  up  to  Jcruudi  in.  The 
Temple  having  been  completed,  it  was  time  to  reintroduce  thfl 
Dhattrvancaof  the  Law.  It  wan  in  the  Eleventh  year  of  Artai- 
crxes*  that  this  man  went  up  to  Jerusalem  IfJth  .1  COnatdcrahk 
train  of  returning  exiles.  He  carried  with  him  a  /V#w/f  iron. 
Artaxerxes  whose  tenor  is  so  remarkable  that  I  reproduce  it  in  full: 


"  Artaxerxes,  King  of  Kings,  to  Ezra  the  priest,  Scribe  of 
tin-  Law  of  the  God  01  Heaven;  Greeting; 

"  To  proceed  :  I  have  made  aderfrc  thai  anyone ol  tin-  pro- 
pie  of  Israel  or  priests  or  I.cvito.  in  my  kingdom,  who  is  will* 
UU  U  go  to  Jerusalem  shall  go  with  ther  ;  berausp  thou  an 
sent  by  the  King  and  Ins  seven  Counsellors  to  hold  an  mquixi- 
tion  concerning  Judah  ami  JertiN-uVm  with  ilir  l..iw  of  thy 
God  which  is  in  thy  hand  :  and  to  bring  the  silver  and  gold 
which  the  King  and  his  Counsellors  have  offered  freely  to 
the  God  of  Israel  whose-  dwelling  is  in  Jeruwlcm,  \mi1i  .ill  the 
silver  and  yold  whirh  tlmu  \lwll  receive  in  the  whole  pt..-. 
of  Uabylon,  with  the  contribution  of  the  people  and  priests 
who  contribute  for  the  house  of  their  God  in  Jcrus.il 
Therefore  thou  nhalt  punctually  buy  with  this  money  OK  R, 
rams,  and  lambs,  meal  offerings  also  and  libations  belonging 
therein,  and  offer  thrm  on  the  altar  of  the  bouse  of  your 
God  which  is  in  Jerusalem.  And  whatever  shall  seem  good 
to  thee  and  thy  brethren  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  silver  and 
gold,  so  do  according  10  the  good  pleasure  of  your  God.  And 
the  vessels  given  thw  (or  the  service  of  the  house  of  thy  Cod, 
deliver  before  God  in  Jnusilcm.     Whatever  else  is  nee  1    I 


1  1  folio*  the  able  onulysi*  of  Professor  Torrey,  ComfniHen  ami  NttUti' 

tu'  Vklmi  vf  tdm  XrAt "I »i},. 

•Doubtlei*  ilit  patron  »«l  NchcniuUi  is  ihc  king  intended  by  the  nj 
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for  the  house  of  thy  God.  let  that  be  paid  from  the  King's 
treasury.  And  the  command  is  given  by  me,  Artaxerxes  the 
King,  to  all  the  treasurers  of  the  province  [called]  lieyond-tke- 
river  to  this  effect :  All  that  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the 
Law  of  the  God  of  Heaven,  shall  ask  you,  let  it  be  done  at 
once — up  to  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  to  a  hundred  cors  of 
wheat,  a  hundred  baths  of  wine,  a  hundred  baths  of  oil,  and 
salt  in  any  amount.  All  the  will  of  the  God  of  Heaven  must 
be  diligently  performed  for  the  house  of  the  God  of  Heaven 
—why  should  His  wrath  fall  upon  the  kingdom  of  the  King 
and  his  sons  ?  And  be  it  known  to  you  '  that  it  is  not  al- 
lowed to  lay  tax,  tribute,  or  toll  on  any  priest,  Levite,  singer, 
doorkeeper,  temple-servant,  or  workman  of  this  sanctuary. 
And  thou,  Ezra,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  thy  God  which 
is  in  thy  hand,  appoint  Judges  and  Justices  to  judge  all  the  peo- 
ple beyond  the  river,  all  such  as  know  the  commandments  of 
thy  God  ;  and  such  as  do  not  know  you  shall  instruct.  And 
whoever  does  not  obey  the  Law  of  thy  God  and  the  law  of 
the  King,  let  strict  justice  be  done  upon  him— either  death  or 
banishment  or  fine  or  imprisonment."* 

It  would  seem  superfluous  to  criticise  this  document  had  not 
its  genuineness  been  strenuously  upheld  of  late  years  even  by  some 
critical  scholars.1  Inscriptions  of  Persian  kings  in  favour  of  cer- 
tain temples  are  brought  forward  as  parallel.  These,  however, 
on  examination  prove  to  be  anything  but  parallel.  In  one  case 
the  servants  of  a  temple  are  protected  from  the  requisition  of 
forced  labour  and  the  Persian  officials  are  forbidden  to  annoy 
them  by  such  requisitions,  and  this  on  the  specific  ground  that 
the  divinity  had  given  a  truthful  oracle  to  an  earlier  Persian 
monarch.  In  the  other  case  an  ancient  right  of  asylum  is  simply 
confirmed.1  In  contrast  with  these  modest  advantages  consider 
the  enormous  powers  conferred  upon  Ezra.  He  is  to  proceed  to 
Jerusalem  and  make  inquisition  concerning  the  observance  of  the 

1  The  address  here  changes  from  Ezra  to  the  governors  and  tax-gatherers 
but  without  naming  them. 

1  Ezra,  7,w»- 

•  Especially  by  Meyer,  Enlstehung  Jes  Judentums,  p.  6o  ff.,  who  accounts 
for  the  strong  Jewish  colouring  of  the  decree  by  supposing  it  was  drawn  up 
by  Ezra  and  his  friends  at  court  and  submitted  to  the  king,  who  good- 
naturedly  signed  it.  Whether  a  decree  in  Council  would  be  so  lightly  dis- 
posed of  is  doubtful.     Cf.  also  Marquart,  Fundamente,  p.  37  f. 

•The  Gadatas  inscription  is  given  by  Meyer  in  his  Enlstehung,  p.  19L; 
the  Tralles  inscription  by  the  same  author  in  his  Forschungen,  II,  p.  497. 
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z*£ 


Law.      Hr  is  to  appo  in  fUClga   ttJ  administer  thi*  L*nr. 

arc  aoi  fills  acquainted  with  il  arc  to  be  Instrm 

cording  to  fcho  s ■■■:■         »f  the  decree  Lfi     new  i  <<•{>-  ■<  to  be  en- 

tugboat  the  whole  of  Syria      We  may  chai 
pow  that  :  i  «>f  the  decree  intende  l  it  to  Apply  only  to 

Jewish  settlers  in  Syria.    In  ■  royal  decree,  b  «e  ea- 

i  of  the  p<  i  ted.      Ii 

lion,  rbc  rrdnurters  of  the  Temple,  down  to  the  mad  menial,  are 
to  lie  exempt,  not  only  from  forced  labour,  as  in  the  Gadatas  ir. 
Boripttofij  but  ft  ""  las .  toil  and  tri  irkind.    £m> 

ir^  put  .it  Fun"?  dis|*wition  for  the  iienefit  of  thr 
Temple.'  Tht:  position  of  Bcra,  in  jkkwsuoh  of  this  decree,  cs 
comparable  only  to  that  of  Solomon — with  the  advantage  that 
Kara  had  do  foreign  wan  to  tear,  the  |»cacc  being  secured  I 
IV:  un  power.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  consider  serioosly  the 
claim  thai  this  decree  was  cvci  issued      All  the  0  urged 

above  against  the  decree  of  Cyrus    apply  here  with  tenfold  force. 

lint  let  us  return  to  the  Chronicler's  picture  of  Kara  and  h« 
tfrjna.  The  great  scribe  is  now  introduced  .I**  writing  his  own 
memoim.  He  carefully  gives  the  genealogical  status  of  the  emi- 
grants who  joined  his  (rain,  to  assure  ui  that  none  but  full-blooded 
ol  the  number.  His  i  w  foi  the  Teinjile  service 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  no  I .. -.  rcd,hesCB 

to  Casiphia  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  over  two  hundred."       I 

entire  i  ompaay Dbered  over/seventeen  hundred  males.    A 

van  ofth.xt  sice  carrying  the  king's  firm,m  would  h.wdh  1 
lested  on  the  journey,  and  it  could  require  no  great  act  of  faith 
to  forego  the  military  escort  ofTerH  bj  the  kliuj 

i  Ik-  ii.ui.i:  re  — i  m  to  state  thai  the  Journey  was  raJct)  nude 
I  ii< I  that  after  three  days,  to  allow  for  purification,  those  who  had 
charge  oi  the  treasure  delivered  it  safely  at  the  Temple. 
daw  bsj  rifii  ca  were  oflered  and  the  w  irnetl  exiles  gave  the  royal 
mandate  to  the  Persian  officials  and    recdved    the    wbw 
therein  indicated.     The  heads  of  the  clans  contributed  liberally 

1  M-ycr  iloti  not  fad  them  cxjtcgcralcl       Hut  >  million  doUtrS  in  iilr<T 

,-n-l  two  ri  Ili-.-i-  i-i  gold  will  seem  to  most  ]k<)  I portiOiHUevaowal 

fur  i he  ob|eci  pi*  pool  d 

'  i  ins  ini  lodes  il"'  Vtthimim  or  dtocondxni  ■  ol  the  »1  iv<  ■  prttonted  '"  the 
Temple  by  itic  kitty*  ol  Judah.  They  ire  txirtt  cltu.tiicd  with  th*  Lovittfj 
though  >o  different  in  orfjSD 
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to  the  Temple  treasury,  the  census  of  "  those  who  came  up  at  the 
first"  was  examined,  then  priests,  Levites,  and  people  took  up 
their  residence  in  their  cities.1 

Two  months  were  allowed  the  immigrants  to  settle  themselves 
in  their  homes'  and  then  a  popular  assembly  was  called.  There 
was  to  be  no  further  delay  in  introducing  the  Law;  its  intro- 
duction being  the  great  object  of  the  journey.  The  Book  was 
brought.  Ezra  stood  upon  a  platform  which  had  been  raised  for 
this  occasion,  opened  the  Book  and  pronounced  a  benediction, 
to  which  the  people  res|>onded  with  an  Amen.  The  reading 
began,  the  Levites  giving  their  assistance.  Exactly  how  the  part 
of  the  Levites  is  to  be  conceived  is  not  clear.  The  account  tells 
how  the  people  were  affected  with  grief  at  the  reading,  how  they 
were  encouraged  and  directed  to  observe  the  day  as  a  joyois 
festival.  The  next  day  the  reading  was  resumed  and  they  reached 
the  passage  which  gives  directions  concerning  the  observance  of 
the  Feast  of  Booths,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  the  observance  of 
this  festival.  We  are  told  that  it  had  not  been  observed  from 
the  days  of  Joshua.' 

The  auspicious  beginning  was  followed  by  a  revulsion  ;  where 
all  had  seemed  so  fair  there  was  a  secret  blot.  The  first  immi- 
grants, for  these  we  must  understand  to  be  the  guilty  persons, 
had  not  kept  their  Israelite  blood  pure,  but  had  intermarried  with 
the  people  of  the  land.  This  discovery  was  a  grief  to  Ezra,  now 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  niler  of  the  community.  When  he 
heard  of  it  he  rent  his  clothes,  tore  his  hair  and  beard,  and  sat 
on  the  ground  deprived  of  speech.  As  evening  approached  he 
made  confession  of  sin  in  a  long  prayer,  the  burden  of  which  is 
the  acknowledgment  that  intermarriage  with  the  [>eople  of  the 
land  has  been  Israel's  crying  sin  in  the  past,  and  that  this  sin 
still  weighs  upon  them  in  the  present. 

A  great  assembly  gathered  about  the  praying  scribe  (we  still  fol- 
low the  narrative)  and  joined  in  lamentation  as  he  made  his  con- 

1  Professor  Torrey  makes  Neh.  Jn  the  continuation  of  Ezra,  8*.  I  think 
more  likely  7*  is  the  place  to  make  the  connexion.  In  this  case  Ezra  in- 
spects the  genealogy  of  those  already  in  the  land  and  enrolls  them  in  the 
community  of  which  he  is  lawgiver,  before  reading  the  Law  to  them. 

a  They  had  reached  Jerusalem  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month  (Ezra,  y9); 
the  assembly  was  called  in  the  seventh  month  (Neh.  7n). 

1  Specific  directions  for  the  construction  of  booths  are  found  only  in 
Lev.  23  *• — a  part  of  the  Holiness  Code. 
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i    don      One  of  the  leaden  encouraged  hint  boldly  to  take  hold 
of  the  evil  and  to  undertake  a  reform,  promiang  that  the  . 
would  nwki-  :i  solemn  agreement  ra  i  [vara  the  obi  oxfocfl  arfva 

.mil  send  tlit-iii  away  with  their  childr-  Q  l'.-i  I  thCffCfiM 
posed  an  oath  on  all  the  Ii-nKr.  that  they  would  CUT}  out  this 
pro|  amm*  \m>thcf  solemn  assembly  was  called  and  the  greater 
exasmoiunlcacioD  ra  threatened  against  any  vho  >hould  not 
come.  When  tin-  a--.%e ubly  met,  Ezra  mode  the  demand  that 
they  put  away  all  foreign  wives.  Some  VOlCM  were  rai»od  in 
opposition,  hot  tin*  majority  consented.  Id  order  that  (be  i 
might  be  certain!)  carried  through,  it  was  agreed  to  appoiota 
commission  before  which  the  offenders  should  tdivtdoally. 

■  •:■!.•-.  uid  judges  of  the  towns  were  u>  report  to  thi 
iiii^i'ni.      Eveiy  precaution  »*.is  t.«ken   to  nuke  the  action  cflbo- 
live.     The  commission  was  appointed  and  completed  their  work 
in  EbrM  months.     A  Iwt  is  given  of  those  who  were  found 
and  who  put  away  wives  and  children,1 

Three  weeks  later  another  solemn  assembly  is  held.'  Tlic 
true  Israel  han  now  separated  ib*elf  from  strangers  and  i-s  ready  to 
renew  the  covenant.  After  ;i  public  reading  of  the  I  .aw.  a  sol- 
emn confession  of  sin  is  made,  with  a  rehearsal  of  Yal 
goodness  in  the  past.  This  is  followed  by  a  solemn  league  and 
covenant  signed  by  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  by  the  heads  of 
the  priesthood.      They  are  supported  by  the  whole  y,  who 

take  ui>on  themselves  a  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  I«aw  of  I  todj, 
specifying  the  particulars  which  they  need  especially  to  guard 
from  negligence.  First  of  all  comes  the  vnw  not  to  intermarry 
with  the  Gentiles.1  Then  is  emphasised  the  otwervance  of  the 
Sabbatlis  and  festivals  by  the  refusal  to  trade  with  any  on  those 
days.  With  this  goes  the  olKervance  of  the  Sabbath  a!  jr«ai  i 
support  of  the  sanctuary  by  a  poll-tat  follows.4    An  apportioi 

1  Ezra,  9  and  to.      The  consistency  o<  the  aci  frnm  (he  legaltStU  ?■«*& 
pr:mc<!  by  WlwU'in  ;r  ho  note  to  Josepha*.  Ant.  XI  ,  5,  +.      More  ii)<-*tr-ti 
readers  urc   likely  to  eondema    it   ii  cruel,  and  at  contrary  to  the   u a 
of  I  tract' t  rehi;i"ii. 

"Following  Torrey.  I  find  Ben,   10 '\  continued  in  Nan.  9. 

3  I  htfaftt  oflkt  Ai'i./  here  ipokenof  are  identified  by  the  writer  with  thr 
ancient  Canonnitcs.  In  fact,  they  were  only  >uch  at  could  nut  piovc  their 
pure  Judaite  blood. 

•A  third  of  *  ahekel  lithe  amount  Brtd— afterward  raised  to  a  halt.thekel 
This  may  have  in  mind  (he  tax  which  Ktekicl  allow*  the  prince  to  \mvyt 
the  sacrifices 


atavjrfa. 
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for  the  supply  of  wood  for  the  altar  is  next  made  by  lot.  Further 
specifications  concern  the  first-fruits,  firstlings,  and  tithes.  The 
conclusion  of  the  account  sets  forth  the  measures  taken  to  re- 
populate  Jerusalem,  and  gives  more  of  those  lists  of  which  the 
Chronicler  is  so  fond.1 

We  have  already  commented  upon  this  author's  idea  of  the  ex- 
ile. He  supposed  the  whole  of  Israel  to  have  been  carried  away 
from  their  land.  There  were  left  in  the  country  only  the  Samari- 
tans and  some  remains  of  the  old  Canaanitish  population.  He 
supposed  that  at  the  close  of  the  exile  the  people  returned  in  two 
sections.  The  first  detachment  came  with  Zerubbabel  and  after 
some  delay  succeeded  in  building  the  Temple.  The  second  and 
more  important  caravan  came  with  Ezra ;  more  important  in  the 
eyes  of  the  narrator  because  they  brought  the  ancient  I^w  with 
them.  Only  with  the  adoption  of  the  Law  was  the  nation  fully 
reconstituted.  Both  returns  were  accomplished  by  the  wholly 
miraculous  intervention  of  Yahweh,  who  moved  upon  the  heart, 
first  of  Cyrus,  then  of  Artaxerxes. 

That  the  picture  is  almost  wholly  drawn  from  the  imagination 
of  the  author  must  be  evident.  The  decree  of  Artaxerxes  is  a 
historic  impossibility.  It  was  much  for  a  king  to  give  Nehemiah 
the  power  which  he  actually  exerted.  But  the  explanation  is 
ready  at  our  hand — Nehemiah  was  a  trusted  personal  servant  of 
the  king.  But  Ezra  had  no  such  claims  to  consideration.  Ne- 
hemiah, moreover,  received  the  governorship  of  a  petty  district, 
with  power  to  accomplish  a  certain  limited  work.  Ezra  has  regal 
authority  and  the  disposition  of  the  imperial  treasury.  It  was  much 
for  Nehemiah  to  receive  such  a  position  from  a  Gentile  king. 
For  Ezra  to  receive  so  much  more  would  have  been  a  miracle 
indeed.  Doubtless  the  favour  of  Artaxerxes  toward  Nehemiah 
suggested  the  idea  of  his  decree  for  Ezra.  The  question  remains : 
if  Ezra  had  received  his  powers  and  prerogatives  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  why  should  Nehemiah  need  to  make  his  jour- 
ney thirteen  years  later?' 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  surprising  fact  of  all.  Neither 
Nehemiah  nor  Ezra  knows  anything  of  the  other.     Ezra  makes 

I  The  final  chapter  of  Nehemiah,  in  which  Nehemiah's  memoirs  seem  to  be 
resumed,  is  also  apparently  an  invention  of  the  Chronicler. 

I I  assume  (as  seems  clear  from  the  narrative)  that  the  same  Artaxerxes  is 
intended  in  the  two  cases. 
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hii  journey  fircl  and   accomplishes  wuudeia;   but  Nrhrmiah  Jus 
no  word  for  him  and  ib  wort      '  boa  the  dedication  of 

the  wall,  but  is  entirely  silent  as  to  it*  builder.  One  would  think 
that  rhe  two  men  would  work  logeth  *  n . }  i  ach  gfv*  due  honour 
to  the  other.  If  wc  had  only  the  story  of  Lira  WO  should  ^iuf\ 
nothing  of  Nehemiah1  and  the  converse  b  also  true  \ndas  wc 
look  closer  WO  see  that  Ezra  cannot  have  done  what  he  i&  I 
have  dune  before  the  turning  uf  Nehemiah.  Where  in  Exn'otiioe 
were  all  those  turhuh-iit  DoUOB  who  WCIt  grfcvcd  that  a  man  had 
come  to  seek  the  welfare  of  Israel  ?  Were  they  the  men  to  ro«er 
before  :i  wriU.-.  when  they  plotted  so  persistently  ngainst  the 
gOVCfnOf  of  Jerusalem?  They  were  certain]}  Dot  the  men  tamer/ 
to  accept  the  I.nw  at  Ezra's  hands  nnd  to  nut  away  wives  and 
children  at  his  bidding.  But  they  nowhere  apjiear  in  the  nar- 
i.itiM.-,  and  this  is  only  one  of  the  inexplicable  tilings  So  tab 
inexplicable  story.  Yet,  incomprehensible  as  it  is,  if  taken  as 
history,  so  comprehensible  is  it  if  lakcn  as  an  imaginative  tra- 
dition. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Others,  Etta  is  unknown,  not  only 
to  Nehemiah,  but  to  Je*m  U-n  Sira,  who  wrote  in  the  early  part 
of  the  second  century  i.e.  In  his  catalogue  of  heroes  of 
he  has  ,i  place  for  Nehemiah,  but  now  f*»r  K/ra.  In  2  Maccabees 
also  it  is  Nehemiah,  rather  than  Ezra,  who  collect*  the 
books  in  a  library.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  either  of 
tliev-  writers  would    have  passed  over   K/ra  h.nl   he  U-rn    known 

to  than. 

What  then  is  the  historical  fact  which  the  story  of  Ezra  repre 
Befits?  if  h  thU:  During  the  century  after  Nehemiah  the  com- 
munity in  Judah  was  becoming  more  rigid  in  its  exclush 
and  in  its  devotion  to  the  ritual.  Ezra  is  the  impersonation  of 
both  tendencies.  Whether  there  wa-.  a  smi  be  named  I 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  Very  likely  there  was  such  a 
scribe  to  whose  name  tradition  attached  itself.  First  it  trans- 
ferred the  favour  of  Artnxerxes  to  him  from  Nehemiah  'then  it 
made  him  the  hero  of  the  introduction  of  the  l-aw.  And  finally 
it  attributed  to  him  the  abrogation  of  the  mixed  marriages.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  Nehemiah,  after  building  the  wall,  induced 
the  people  to  take  upon  themselves  obligation*  mm  h   as    u 

'The  tare  occurrence  ul  llic  name  al  the  bead  ol  those  Who  >ieucd  llic 
euvtnant  (Neh.  10 ')  Is  unly  the  exception  :|ui  pieces  ihe  rule. 
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counted  in  the  history.1  The  things  emphasised  there  are  such 
as  the  Babylonian  Jews  had  most  at  heart — purity  of  blood,  ob- 
servance of  the  Sabbath,  and  care  for  the  Temple  service.  The 
signing  of  such  a  covenant  would  put  the  scribes  in  a  position 
of  advantage.  To  do  thein  justice,  these  men  were  fully  possessed 
by  an  idea — the  idea  that  if  the  Law  of  God  could  be  perfectly 
obeyed,  Israel's  future  would  be  glorious.  The  Law  which  was 
to  be  obeyed  was  in  their  hands  and  they  were  its  authoritative 
expounders.  If  only  the  Great  King  would  give  them  power  to 
enforce  it,  what  might  they  not  do  for  Israel's  benefit !  The 
wish  was  father  to  the  thought,  and  the  thought  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  Ezra.  Ezra  was  the  ideal  scribe,  as  Solomon  was  the 
ideal  Icing,  projected  upon  the  background  of  an  earlier  age. 

As  soon  as  the  observance  of  a  complicated  code  becomes  the 
most  important  thing  in  life  the  expounders  of  that  code  become 
the  most  important  men  in  the  community.  The  rise  of  the 
class  of  scribes  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
postexilic  history.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  process  rather  than  an  event. 
It  was  complete  by  the  time  of  the  Chronicler.  Several  genera- 
tions of  earnest  and  self-denying  men  must  have  wrought  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  their  order.  That  triumph  is  the  logical 
result  of  Ezekiel's  theory.  The  new  Israel  is  no  longer  a  nation  ; 
it  is  a  church  whose  whole  reason  for  being  is  the  sustentation 
of  divine  service,  and  the  conservation  of  that  holiness  which  is 
required  for  such  service.  The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  interests 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  is  not  because  the  scribes  usually  be- 
longed to  this  class.  These  interests  are  defended  because  priests 
and  Levites  are  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  Temple  service. 

The  ideal  of  holiness — that  is,  of  complete  separation  from  all 
that  is  not  consecrated  to  Yahweh — is  most  plainly,  we  might 
say  brutally,  set  before  us  in  the  account  of  the  divorce  of  foreign 
wives.  The  seed  of  Israel  must  be  kept  pure  from  intermixture; 
this  wholly  physical  precaution  is  the  Chronicler's  interpretation 
of  the  injunction  to  be  holy.  In  his  zeal  for  purity  of  blood  he 
puts  the  people  of  the  land  (most  of  them  Israelite  in  blood)  in 
the  place  of  the  Canaanites  and  Amorites  of  which  history  told 
him.     This  is  no  doubt  the  idea  of  Babylonian  Judaism  carried 

1  In  fact,  Nch.  10  may  have  been  expanded  from  something  in  Nehe- 
mi nil's  memoirs.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  obligations  of  this 
covenant  are  not  specifically  those  of  the  Priest -code. 
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me  of 


over  into  I'alestinc  It  wai  natural  for  those  who.  in  the  li 
>hemuh  ant!  after,  returned  to  the  old  b.»in.\  10  affiliate  them 
m  with  the  stricter  jwrty  there.  This  party  would  PC 
count  their  opponents  to  \k  heathen.  The  separation  b 
wider  with  tunc  and  •  uluiinated  in  the  Samaritan  schism, 
wag  pictured  In  the  Chronicler't  mind  a*  :i  divorce  between  uu 
I'ul  J--w.s  anUtliei:  lA-unle  wives  The  cruelty  of  turning  wife 
and  chilil  out  "i  «1  "'I  •  would  be  no  reason  why  the  Law 
not  be  OlxtrWdi  But  ihe  logic  of  the  scribe  would  CO 
bare  tailed  to  tarry  through  I  mummim*  of  the  kind  had  the  test 
been  actually  made.  What  the  narrative  mean*  to  do  i»  to  cut- 
]')ri- :■..-  rlir  |imn  hitiOO  Ol  fcttl  n  UUHlge  .  UV  1  UBOfl  '  I  refoM  tO 
take  a  Gentile  wife  is  a  very  different  thirty  from  divorcing  one 
unacquired  rightt  in  the  home,  the  prahllation  prevailed, at 
least,  amons  the  stricter  Jews. 

That  li  did  ttOt  prevail  without  protest  is  made  evident  l>v  (MM 
Of  the  most  delightful  Junes  of  Hebrew  literature  that  have  come 
down  to  tis — the  hook  of  Ruth.  This  is  a  powerful  pamphlet  on 
the  itdfl  Of  the  foreign  wive.;.  Ruth,  the  heroine,  is  a  MoabttCe 
:i  riirrnU-r  nf  th.»  tribe  which  it  specifically  denied  the  rights  of 
dtlienahip  En  Israel  even  after  ten  gcncraLiuiia.1  This  foreigner 
is  taken  to  wife  by  a  good  Israelite  i  native  <'f  Bethlehem. 
After  her  husband's  death  she  does  not  regard  herself  Of  freed  from 
the  obligation  ■<>  his  peopld  but  returns  with  her  mother-in-law 
to  tbc  country  of  Judah.  There  she  i*  married  to  the  next  of 
kin.'  who  is  let  before  us  as  n  model  of  piety,  generosity,  and 
chattily.  The  marriage  is  a  source  of  blessing,  not  only  to  the 
pmtio  coiii.etiied.  but  also  lo  all  Israel,  for  from  this  marriage 
came  David,  the  great  and  pious  king.  The  story  is  told  witf) 
efiarffliDg  simplicity  and  freshness  and  its  force  as  an  argument 
is  unmistakable.  If  in  tin*  <>M  days  Israel  had  acted  mi  the 
principles  of  the  exclusive  party.  Ruth  and  her  son  would  have 
been  e\<  <>min  ini.ited.  Where  then  would  have  been  the  Jtidean 
monarchy  ?  Where  the  organization  of  the  priesthood  ?  W  Met - 
the  Temple  itself? 

■The  regulation  (mini)  in  the  I-aw  (Dcui.  3$ '  )  means  (hat  if  a  Moal.itr 
becomes  u  settler  fdienti  in  Israel.  hi*  descendants  -.hall  never  aujiiitr  full 
rights  ill*  cimenship. 

'Or  rather  to  the  nearest  kinsman  ol  her  husband  who  is  willing  to  «c*r- 
ci»*  In*  right- 


! 
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But  the  protest  was  ol  no  avail.  The  stricter  party  had  a  final 
answer  in  their  steady  reaffirmation  of  the  principle:  the  holy 
seed  must  be  kept  pure.  The  Chronicler  affirms  that  the  rigid 
law,  directed  primarily  against  the  Moabite  and  Ammonite,  was 
extended  so  as  to  cover  every  case  where  mixed  blood  was  sus- 
pected. One  Eliashib,  a  prominent  member  of  the  priestly  order, 
having  authority  in  the  Temple,  gave  storage  to  the  effects  of 
Tobiah — apparently  the  Ammonite  who  op|>osed  Nehemiah.1  In 
connexion  with  the  excommunication  of  the  mixed  multitude, 
these  goods  were  summarily  thrown  out  and  the  room  was  re- 
stored to  its  original  use.  It  is  evident  that  such  measures  must 
have  involved  also  the  banishment  of  Eliashib. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  here  a  confused  account  of  the  Sa- 
maritan schism.  Concerning  this  we  have  Josephus's  narrative  as 
follows:  One  Sanballat  was  appointed  satrap  of  Samaria  by 
Darius,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Manasseh,  brother  of  the  Jewish  high-priest.  The  elders 
of  the  Jews,  however,  were  indignant  at  the  marriage  of  one  of 
priestly  blood  with  a  foreigner,  and  demanded  that  Manasseh 
should  divorce  her.  He,  supposing  himself  to  be  next  in  suc- 
cession to  the  high-priesthood  (the  highest  dignity  in  Judea), 
told  his  father-in-law  that  though  he  loved  his  wife  he  was  not 
willing  on  her  account  to  be  shut  out  from  the  high-priesthood. 
On  this  representation  Sanballat  promised  Manasseh  that  he 
would  make  him  high-priest  and  governor  in  Samaria  and  would 
build  him  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim.  Manasseh  agreed  to 
this,  and  on  migrating  to  Samaria  was  joined  by  many  priests 
and  Levites  who  left  Jerusalem  because  of  the  proscription  of 
mixed  marriages.     So  far  Josephus.*  • 

The  Sanballat  of  this  account  is  doubtless  the  Horonite  who 
gave  Nehemiah  so  much  trouble.1  It  is  not  improlwble  that  the 
quarrels  between  Nehemiah  and  the  country  party  led  to  a  defi- 
nite separation.  In  that  case  Josephus's  date  is  not  accurate. 
But  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  stringency  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  in  the  matter  of  foreign  alliances  led  to  the  formation 

1  The  story  (Neh.  13  j  is  told  as  if  by  Nehemiah.  But  it  is  difficult  to  place 
it  in  his  memoirs  and  the  style  is  that  of  the  Chronicler. 

'Josephas,  Antiquities,  XI,  8,   I. 

*  Neh.  13*  gives  Sanballat's connexion  with  Eliashib;  a  daughter  ot  San- 
ballat was  married  to  one  of  Eliashib's  grandsons. 
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of  the  Samaritan  community.      Kuch   petty  w*  sure  that  i 
the  true  land  and  the  people  "i  't  si  ansh.     When  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem  w»  closed  to  all  who  could  not  prove  thcil  gc&e*lcg| 

or  who  would  not  subscribe  to  the  new  regulations,  those  who  were 

KrUll    (UK    Weir  i>    il       .  il    In    nt'-.iliiM'    .;!)■:)  il       |i|il 

Ocri*ini  iKitui.illj  ^nygcstcd  iuelC     It  * 

ir.  evident  from  the  way  it  is  treated  in  the  book  of  Dttltarq 

\.  i  um  i  iiiv  of  \  shweh  it  could  claim  gn  qulty  than 

the  him:  .tt  Jrrnsaleu:       There   «;is    in.  rraxni    »ln  lit  not 

lie  a  second  Jerusalem    with  a  Temple  rivalling  the  other.      S> 
the  ecMflB   beCI fixed  and   incurahle,  And   the  hatred  of  one 

v<  !    ful    thriflliei    ,\. in  as  hillri    a*  tlir  hairrd  uf  brothn- 

usually  is.      But  it  must  be  rcmcrnlxrrcd  that  the  Soman  ta: 
Jews  to  all   intent*  and  purposes.1     They  '-wi  m\"\  ted  the  l-aw 
in  tin-  form  in  which  it  is  recorded  in  the  Pentateuch  i 
served  iti  precepts,  though  rejecting  the  later  Rabbinic*] 

nu-nl  . 

What  has  been  Mid  alxint  Ezra  shows  thai  the  accoool 
of  the  introduction  «if  the  I-aw  by  him  tielongs  in  tie 
of  legend  nthci  than  fact.     But  the  greet  historical  fact  n 
that  in  this  period  the  codification  of  sn<  lent  i  Utornj  and  regu- 
lations rea<  hed   it-*  I  oiidus'ion.'     The  result  WOK  the  highly  com- 
posite and  perplexing  work  which  we  call  tlie  Pentateuch.      Cci- 
tain  elements  <»f  tin*  hook  have  already  been  considered. 
final  form  it  included  is  part  of  itself  the  mi  iCDl  Covenant  Code, 
llic  patriarchal  history  which  we  have  railed  J  K,  the  enlarged 
l>ook  of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  Holiness  Code,  which  shows  the 
influence  of  K/ekiel      What    is  left  al'trr  separating  these  earlier 
ilor  iiiiK-iils  'i-pn-M  m-.  «>ever;il  stages  of  development.      We  have  DO 
dlffli  lilt)  in  re*  otfniMii;;  one  hand  in  the  historical  UTOlfc  which  is 

Uyamgned  to  a  priestly  writer, *  and  which  furnished  the 

neworit    Into  which  the  earlirr  documents  were  fitted.     It* 

pa  uliarittcfl  have  already  been  considered  fn  the  carry  i  hapten 

1  Kahtiituc.il  rrc-ognilion  of  (tic  dttTtteae*  hflwrnm  Kim.irita.ni  end  h»ithi-n 
i      |  .■lilted  OUt  by  Schl  re,    C.h.J.    /,../     I '../..:. %  IX.   p.    17I. 

•Or  11  lent  reached  a  provisional  conclusion.     There  can  bei 

thii  ihr  i  rr , ..  -■•    ,,f  le^jil  development  went  on.  «nrj  In  principle  there  I*  no 
dividing  Hal  lutwtiu  the  IV>r«  onrl  the  Mithna. 

■And  in  therefor*  otnslly  detipTiatcH  o*  |\  It  i-  n«>t  to  wniin  «.<*** 
been  »uppu»cd,  thai  the  hUturicsJ  akeivh  w»  cumpuscd  »»  an  inUuduclioo 
tu  u  code. 
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of  the  present  history.1  We  need  only  recall  that  P  rewrote  tlie 
narrative  of  the  creation,  the  deluge,  the  patriarchs,  the  exodus, 
and  the  wandering,  with  the  idea  of  displacing  the  earlier  stories 
which  were  in  many  respects  distasteful  to  him.  In  doing  this 
his  purpose  is  to  give  the  correct  view  of  God,  who  is  to  him 
spiritual  and  transcendental.  He  therefore  avoids  the  anthropo- 
morphisms of  his  predecessors.  He  also  desires  to  mark  the 
stages  of  exclusion  by  which  Israel  came  to  be  the  true  people  of 
Yah  wen.  Beginning  with  the  creation  and  passing  rapidly  to 
the  Deluge  he  narrows  his  view  to  Abraham,  and  in  the  famiry 
of  Abraham  dismisses  first  Ishmael  and  then  Esau,  so  as  to  con- 
fine his  view  to  Jacob.  That  his  picture  of  the  patriarchs  re- 
veals no  sins  on  their  part  has  already  been  remarked,  as  also 
that  the  result  is  to  give  us  figures  without  life  and  scenes  with- 
out colour.  That  he  emphasises  genealogies  and  chronologies 
shows  a  tendency  prominent  in  later  Judaism,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  book  of  Chronicles. 

One  thing  interested  the  priestly  writer,  however,  and  that 
was  the  origin  of  Israel's  institutions.  The  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, as  he  gives  it,  culminates  in  the  Sabbath.  It  is  not  so 
much  that  he  thinks  the  Sabbath  obligatory  on  all  mankind  (for 
he  gives  no  command  for  its  ol>servance),  as  that  he  conceives  of 
God  Himself  as  obedient  to  the  Law.1  The  Deluge  culminates 
in  a  covenant  with  Noah,  sealed  by  the  rainbow,  and  embracing 
the  prohibition  of  blood  as  food.  Here  we  can  have  no  doubt 
that  the  author  enacts  a  law  for  all  mankind.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  he  does  not  command  sacrifice.  Sacrifice  was  intro- 
duced (according  to  his  theory)  by  the  commands  given  at 
Sinai  and  was  lawful  only  at  the  single  sanctuary  of  Israel. 
Therefore  he  gives  mankind  permission  to  slay  and  eat,  only  for- 
bidding the  use  of  the  blood.  With  the  prohibition  of  blood, 
he  also  supposes  the  death  penalty  for  murder  to  have  been  in- 
troduced. In  fact  the  institution  of  blood-revenge  is  one  of 
the  earliest  of  social  customs. 

In  the  patriarchal  period,  the  author  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
dwell  upon  two  incidents  only.  The  first  is  the  custom  of  circum- 
cision. This  is  solemnly  enjoined  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  with 
Abraham.     The  author  probably  knew  of  the  observance  of  this 

'Above,  pp.  u,  is,  31,  35. 

1  Parallels  in  the  literature  of  later  Judaism  are  well  known. 
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am  the 


rltr  among  what  we  may  call  the  Abraliamic  |*eupln.      The 
n  I  Ik  purchase   of    the  c,*lvc  ot    Ma<  Iipcl.il    iv    \hr..Ki:n  irons  the 
l»eoplc  of  Ihc   land.      It  >«ms  almost  as    ll    he   were  asserting 
Kr.icl's    n.'lu    to   the  amii-m    liuti.tl-j.ljn-    ui    the    [..-(inarch*    as 

Mt  the  Edomitcs,  or  at  least  as  if  he  were  asacriinj;  Israel's 
c|iial  right  with  the  Kdomites.  Among  all  the  sacred  places 
of  the  l:iin.l  "in  .:iiftn,  this  is  the- only  one  In  ivtildb  the 

author  has  an  interest.     Prom  nil  predeoenon  be  lakes  the  nc> 

count  ol  Vahwch's  revelation  of  Hit  name  to  Moses,  and  the  in- 
stitution of  the  r':is*over  at  the  exodus.  In  eonnexfoQ  with 
the  latter  hfl  ordains  the  reform  of  the  cateodai  '  Hli  use  of  the 
mir.i!  lea  in  Egypt  has  been  already  commented  upon.  The  gift 
oi  manna,  which  is  placed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  wander 
ing,  is  made  the  occasion  for  emphasising  anew  the  olwrvaruc 
of  the  Sabbath. 

M  Sl  characteristic  of  this   author  is  the  elaborate  i ■  r * ; 
Dada  for  the  sanctuary.      The  idea  that   Y.ilnvch  dwell  SS901 
His  jieoplc  even  in  the  wilderness  is  old.      rhe  earlier  bbtorj 
apcaka  of  the  Tent  ol  Meeting  which  Moa  Am 

Camp.1  Possibly  the  Ark  was  a  still  earlier  provision  for  Yah- 
wch'x  journey.  Hut  the  priestly  writer  w;ls  not  content  without 
making  the  Dwelling  a  worthy  one,  according  to  later  ideas. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  argue  that  the  holiness  of  Yah  won  should 
Iv?  guarded  in  the  Wilderness  as  Strictly  as  it  was  afterwaid 
guarded  En  Jerusalem.  Hence  he  makes  Moses  on  the  mount. 
first  receive  the  command  to  make  the  Tabernacle,  with  elnlioratc 
Specification* — just  as  \ ■ /.  L  H  U\.'.-n,  Ins  rrvonstrtir Ted  common- 
wealth wiiha  plan  nf  the  new  Temple. 

It  would  he  sacrilegious  to  suppose  that  a  more  perfect  plan 
could  be  devi»ed  for  the  Dwelling  than  the  on*  revwdsd  to  Solo- 
iikiii  and  afterward  substantially  duplii  atcd  in  the  vision  »oo»  h» 
safed  to  Ezekiel.  This  plan  therefore  our  author  took  and 
showed  considerable  ingenuity  in  making  <m  ii  movable 

instead  of  a  stationary'  structure.      The  Tabernacle  of  his  <!r\ 
ing  is,  in  fact,  the  shadow  of  the  Temple  thrown  uxjon  the  tail 
ground  of  the  desert  hie,     It  has  Its  11  nei  chamber,  the  private 
apartment  of  the  divinity.      This  is  made  of  beams  ingeniously 
fitted  together  to  make  a   cubical   room — the  *hape  was  that  of 

1  This  ii  really  dating  potttxilic  m;ige  luck  to  the  lime  of  BIOSSI, 
M-.i.  3J  T-"  <Ki,  Num.  II  '•.!*•. 
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the  Most  Holy  in  the  Temple,  only  here  the  dimensions  are  half 
those  of  Solomon's  building.  Within  this  room  the  Ark  is 
placed.  In  the  description  of  this  long-lost  palladium  it  was 
easy  to  overlay  it  with  gold,  and  for  the  two  gigantic  cherubim 
of  Solomon  to  give  it  two  small  ones  of  gold  overshadowing  the 
cover.  This  central  room  being  provided,  it  was  only  logical  to 
make  the  anteroom  with  its  table  of  bread  and  its  candelabrum. 
Heavy  curtains,  the  inner  of  fine  texture,  the  outer  of  leather, 
cover  the  whole  structure.  Around  all  is  a  court  fenced  off  by 
curtains  stretched  upon  posts,  to  keep  the  area  sacred  from  in- 
trusion. For  the  sacrificial  worship  a  copper  altar  is  provided, 
or  rather,  one  of  wood  overlaid  with  metal.1 

Such  a  sanctuary  must  be  provided  with  a  corps  of  attendants. 
For  the  priesthood  (in  the  narrower  sense)  Aaron  and  his  sons  are 
chosen.  Elaborate  vestments  are  wrought  for  them.  The  first 
act  of  sacrificial  service  in  the  history  of  Israel — and  so  the  first 
legitimate  sacrifice  in  the  history  of  the  world — is  the  offering  by 
which  Moses  consecrates  them  to  the  priesthood.  Only  after  the 
provision  of  this  elaborate  sanctuary  does  Moses  receive  the  two 
tables  which  are  the  sign  of  the  covenant  and  which  are  to  repose 
in  the  Ark.  And  only  after  the  consecration  of  the  priests  is  the 
ritual  law  given  to  the  people.'  The  first  act  of  the  newly  con- 
secrated priests  is  to  offer  the  sacrifice  which  makes  the  people 
ritually  fit  to  approach  God.  But  the  danger  of  an  unacceptable 
service  is  set  before  us  by  the  fate  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  two  of 
Aaron's  sons.  By  an  act  of  criminal  carelessness  they  "offered 
strange  fire"  in  their  censers  and  were  smitten  by  a  fire  from 
Yahweh  so  that  they  died.'  The  incident  is  made  the  occasion 
for  regulating  the  manner  of  Aaron's  entrance  into  the  sanctuary.* 

Aaron  and  his  sons  having  l>een  consecrated,  it  is  time  to  intro- 
duce the  Levites,  their  subordinates  and  helpers.     Our  narrative 

1  How  far  these  devices  would  be  practicable  if  the  endeavour  were  made 
to  use  them  as  working  directions  is  a  question  that  did  not  much  trouble  the 
author  and  need  not  detain  us. 

■  Recent  commentators  have  shown  that  the  account  of  the  actual  building 
of  the  Sanctuary  (Ex.  35-40)  is  a  very  late  insertion  of  the  narrative.  That 
we  have  several  strata  of  P  to  deal  with,  is  clear  from  the  duplication  of  the 
command  for  Aaron's  consecration  (Ex.  29,  and  Lev.  8). 

*  Lev.  10 !"*.  The  only  sin  of  the  two  men  seems  to  have  been  that  they 
took  fire  from  somewhere  else  than  the  altar. 

*Ibid.,  16.     The  chapter  has  been  worked  over  more  than  once. 
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therefore  trIU  of  the  i  hoi  e  of  thr  bribe  of  Le<ri  for  thi*  piwposr. 
They  wete  lubttil  tbo  first-born  mala  of  Israel,  to  which 

Yahwch  had  a  claim  sine  >n  is 

now  prepared  to  lake  Op  la  march  awl  toon  comes  bo  thr  tK>rdrr 
of  the  promised  laud.  Here?  the  obstinacj  of  the  |k:ojj1c  i  nines 
out  in  their  refusal  to  invade  the  country  Wo  K>  AMI  fa  this 
matter  settled   than  a  bano  <>1   Lniic*  headed   bj  Katflal 

priestly  prerogstives  and  prexurna  ta  oflfrr  incense.  In  thit  act 
they  are  smitten  by  the  avenging  fire  -it  Yaliwch.1  Not  bog 
after  this  the  < ■Mii^rr^itinii  murmur  a%u  n  ai  M<*<s  and  Aaron, 
and  these  two  leaders  an*  betrayed  into  sinful  impatience.  This 
ahom  th.u  they  have  readied  the  end  of  i  Aaron 

dies  at  Mount    Hor   after    EkflXaf  ha*,  been    inducted    ID  CO 
office.1     A  few  days  later,  when  the  border  of  Canaan  is  reached, 
Motes  is  directed  to  take  a  look  :u    the    Promised    LawL      Ai 

request  Juoliua  is  appointed  aa  Ins  succcboi  ,  bcinj  conftrae  I 
EQettaT.     M<        .1  «  i-n.l.  Mount  Nelio  and  there  ends  hit  career.* 
As  we  are  here  concerned  with  tlie  formation  of  the  Jewish 
Imok  of  tlie  Law  we  may  leave  iu  one  side  questions  COD 
the  conclusion  of  P'*  narrative.     Undoubtedly  the  author  went 
onto  describe  the  conquest  and  division  of  the  laud.     Un 
compiler  of  the  ImmiIc  of  Joshua  did   not   make  thfa  narrative  the 
basis  of  his  work  in  the  same-  way  ,i-.  did  the  « ■■inpilci  of  the  first 
five  books.     This  editor  took  the  history  ot   1*  and   made  it   the 
Irani-work   into  which   with  commendable  piety   he  fitted   the 
othiT  documents  of  which  we  have  spoken.     He,  or  his  school 
also  supplemented  the  legislation  already  in  their  hands  arid 
such  fragment!  of  tradition  as  they  could  discover  not   yet  pab 
Uahad.     These  fragments  [ireserve  for  us  some  ancient  eosto 
so  that  we  find  united  in  this  eodc  institi  dona  and  observances 
representing  all  stage*  of  Israel**  religions  development  except 
the  polytheistic.     The  interest  of  the  final  redactor,  or  school  of 

1  Num.  jS"w.    The  an:iiviv  En  ilum ly-  i '  ipten  ol  NwafcOT  p 

fwuliar  difficulties      I  have  lull«.wo-l(  lo  il»f  main.  Cirpmrcr  and  Rair*t*£w\ 
The  ff/xttfriuA. 
1  \um.  nj       TBS  SDCOOnl   •<(  Konll  i*  BOW  fmct]  willi  t!i*l  ol  tUllum  ml 

Abiruni 

*  The  orlsjtnal  svdai   mi  Deal    m  "-".  Nora   tj  ,v-n.   D«i 
mhi«u  nrrruarily  disarranged  wheu  Ucutcrunuuy  v**»  iu*«icd  u  iW 
ttct&mcut  <j(  Mow*. 
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redactors,  was  to  make  of  Israel  the  church-nation,  separate  as 
far  as  possible  from  secular  affairs  and  wholly  consecrated  to 
Yahweh.  The  sanctity  of  the  people  is  guarded  not  alone  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Holiness  Code.  These  are  extended  and  made 
more  rigid.  The  defilement  which  may  be  contracted  from  un- 
clean animals,  from  childbirth,  from  leprosy  and  other  diseases 
is  defined,  and  directions  are  given  for  its  treatment  The  in- 
terest of  the  author  is  not  sanitary  but  religious.  He  gives  no 
directions  for  the  medical  treatment  of  leprosy  (for  example), 
but  he  is  very  stern  in  shutting  the  leper  out  of  the  congregation, 
because  his  presence  there  is  an  offence  to  Yahweh's  holiness. 

A  curious  example  of  the  way  in  which  ancient  religious  ideas 
have  been  carried  over  into  these  new  and  strenuous  regulations 
is  seen  in  the  law  for  the  great  Day  of  Atonement.  In  order 
that  the  sacred ness  of  the  people  may  be  kept  intact  it  is  enjoined 
that  once  a  year  there  shall  be  an  expiation  made  to  cover  what- 
ever defilement  may  not  have  been  purged  by  the  ordinary  ser- 
vices. Besides  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  such  a  day  we  have 
the  command  for  the  scapegoat.1  This  is  a  goat  laden  (sym- 
bolically) with  the  sins  of  the  people  and  then  sent  off  into  the 
wilderness  for  Azazel,  that  is,  for  one  of  the  wilderness  demons 
which  the  people  formerly  worshipped.1 

Some  other  archaic  features  of  this  code  are  of  interest  here. 
Among  them  we  are  tempted  to  count  the  specific  permission  to 
offer  doves  at  the  altar.  The  dove  was  anciently  sacred  to  As- 
tarte,  and  we  should  expect  it  to  be  taboo  to  the  worshippers  of 
Yahweh.  Not  to  lay  stress  upon  this,  we  may  justifiably  pause 
at  the  bells  and  pomegranates  of  the  high-priest's  robe.  The 
pomegranates  are  certainly  a  relic  of  early  heathenism,  and  the 
bells  which  notify  Yahweh  of  the  minister's  approach  (for  so 
we  must  account  for  their  use)  do  not  accord  with  the  postexilic 
theory  of  God's  spirituality  and  omniscience.  More  striking  is 
the  jealousy  ordeal  which  is  conserved  for  us  in  the  ritual.  It 
is  plain  that  the  curses  which  are  written  out  and  then  washed 
into  the  water  which  the  woman  drinks  are  regarded  as  inateri- 

1 1  retain  the  ordinary  term  because  I  do  not  know  any  better  one  to  sub- 
stitute. The  law  for  the  Day  is  found  in  Lev.  16,  imbedded  in  the  general 
directions  for  Aaron's  entrance  into  the  Sanctuary. 

1  The  sections  which  mention  Asazel  are  a  later  insertion  in  the  text  of  P. 
But  it  is  evident  that  they  represent  very  ancient  usage. 
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ally   conveyed   into  the  woman's  liody  where  they  work   magi- 
cally  Upon  he:  '       Hi  |  \..  -m:.--    ulio  are  DWDttOMd    IB    I  I 
im>  iL.itc  v'ij  id  .llvj   rcpic-si  Ml   .11     'Mi  !  >    st.i;:r  of  Im,uTn  idi^ion 

We  should  misunderstand  the  priestly  writers  west  we  tO  Sup- 
pose them   *  :«»mi|  ■iliii:'    II    nun.:::. I     for    the    prieitl  v   '  :*Mc  il-  ; 

fully  nn lined  wiih  tbe  notion  thai  correct  performance  ol  the 

sac  red  rites  is  ncccwary  to  the  well-being  of  Israel — not  Honi 
the  Jews  in  Palestine,  but  (or   those  \<  ..i   a*  well.     So 

long  as  the  culttis  was  carried  on,  they  could  be  sure  of  the 
favour  of  Yahweli  ;  should  it  lie  interrupted  or  be  dcKI  rated  DO 
Jew  could  rest  in  security.  The  book  of  the  Law  was  intended 
io  Inform  the  people  not  on!)  bow  they  mutt  live  than 
how  the  priests  must  »;irry  on  the  service.  The  rtsulr  «m  10 
make  the  laymen  the  sharpest  critics  of  the  priests.  The  . 
lag  bittvoM  of  the  Phirime  against  careless  priests  is  a  well- 
known  feature  of  the  later  history.  In  this  viewot"  the  cull  i.  ■  • 
rniw  the  spontaneity  of  the  earlier  documents.  The  »  rift  il 
system  was  originally  man's  natural  cxprci*ioi>  of  his  feeling 
toward  God-  To  eat  and  drink  and  rejoice  Ix-fore  Yah  wen  mm 
a  ritual  that  needed  no  exhortation  and  which  received  little 
regulation.     The  |>ostcxilic  time  had  really  outgrown  such  cx- 

us  of  piety.  God  was  greater,  more  spiritual,  nnd  .. 
away  than  He  had  seemed  to  lie  in  the  earlier  time.  The  cultits 
had  become  a  thing  ordained  by  Htna  aa  the  expression  ol  Hfil 
will ;  ihcTcforc  it  must  be  punctiliously  performed.  We  may 
almost  imagine  it*  most  devoted  supporters  sometimes  wishing 
that  God  had  lieen  pleased  to  enjoin  sonic  other  method  nf 
serving  Him 

If  the  elaborate  service  of  the  sanctuary  is  to  be  regularly 
perforated  the  order  of  ministers  must  lw  worthily  supported 
It  was  not  because  the  men  whom  wc  hare  called  the  priestly 
writers  were  thermclves  priests  that  they  so  carefully  regulated 
the  tithes  and  other  sources  of  Levi  thai  uiniuw  Probably  the 
writers   were  nut    themselves  nicinl>cr>»  of  the   jiiiiid    whe 

they  had  so  much  at  heart.     They  were  laymen  who  felt 
that  the  service  of  the  -;m.  it;:n\  w  i-.  the  most  impi»ri:oit  tl  i 
the  world     Ail  the  weight  of  tradition  In  favour  of  giving  til 

'Num.  5"*".    1  do  noc  mean  ihoi  this  regulation  I*  <>\  hrattan  oofj 

Iml    rhat    il    rrprrwnt*   111*   citly  rrtifjinn    <i!    Kr:u  I        \    |i.n.»:M  iv  s 
fcgypuan  religion,  ul,  Wiedemann,  AWifxm  t>f  iht  Amirnt  kgyptians,  p. 
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and  first-fruits  and  a  share  of  the  offerings  to  the  priests  was 
therefore  emphasised  by  them.  The  result  was  to  lay  upon  Israel 
a  yoke  which  no  people  could  long  bear.  But  no  considerations 
of  mere  expediency  influenced  the  consistent  theorists  with  which 
we  now  have  to  do. 

In  one  respect,  however,  we  must  modify  what  has  been  said 
about  the  cultus.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a  real  religious  feeling 
expressed  in  the  sin-offerings  which  had  now  become  so  promi- 
nent. The  theory  that  the  whole  Law  must  be  thoroughly  and 
scrupulously  obeyed  had  as  its  result  the  depressing  conviction 
that  this  was  an  almost  impossible  task.  Every  hour  of  the  day  a 
man  was  subject  to  contagion.  Any  moment  of  carelessness  might 
cause  him  to  forget  some  one  of  the  regulations  of  his  code.  For 
intentional  violation  of  the  Law  there  was  nothing  but  punishment, 
cither  excommunication  from  the  chosen  people  or  visitation  by 
an  act  of  God.  But  what  should  be  done  in  case  of  uninten- 
tional sin?  This  sin  was  truly  sin,  it  was  an  offence  against  the 
sanctity  of  God  ;  it  might  work  ruin,  not  only  upon  the  guilty 
party,  but  also  upon  all  his  race.  Fortunately  a  class  of  offerings 
had  existed  from  of  old  (though  not  emphasised  in  the  pre-exilic 
time)  whose  effect  was  to  appease  the  anger  of  God.  These  now 
become  prominent  in  the  service  and  it  is  provided  that  they 
may  be  offered  by  individuals  who  discover  or  who  sus|>ect  their 
own  neglect.  It  is  provided  also  that  they  shall  be  offered  on 
stated  occasions,  to  make  amends  for  the  |>ossible  carelessness  of 
priests  and  people.  It  follows  that  the  system  of  the  completed 
Law  is  on  the  whole  sombre  in  its  tone.  In  this  it  no  doubt 
reflects  the  prevailing  mood  of  ])ost-exilic  Israel.  For,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  experiences  of  exile  and  of  oppression  had  fostered  just 
this  frame  of  mind.' 

It  is  partly  because  of  the  sorrowful  experiences  of  the  present 
that  the  priestly  school  finds  its  ideal  in  the  past.  In  their  view 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  possessed  the  strength  and  majesty  which 
should  belong  to  the  people  of  God.  The  organization  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  each  with  fifty  thousand  warriors,  more  or  less,  is 

1  How  far  Babylonian  influence  can  be  traced  in  ihe  Priest-code  is  not 
yet  satisfactorily  made  out.  It  would  be  strange  not  to  find  some  such  influ- 
ence ;  cf.  Haupt  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars,  May,  1900. 
and  in  the  Journal  0/ Bib.  Lit  XIX,  pp.  55-81  ;  also  Keilinschrtften  una* 
Altti  Testament*  p.  589  f. 
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may  be  destroyed  and  that    Judah   ma>    lie  nu  mure   mo' 
I  he  .      to  look  lor  the  I>ay  of  Yahweh   in    iIk  i 

M  future.  Vet  there  ia  a  certain  pailOl  about  the  expectt- 
tfoiL  Wc  feci  that  there  will  1*  nu  ,u  me  di*ap|iumtriirni  should 
there  be  delay.  The  people  are  not  ambitious  for  great  things. 
If  only  the  locust  and  the  drought  CM  be  removed  they  will  be 
fairly  content  to  go  on  N  thry  arc.  They  have  no  desire  to  bc- 
GOfM  a  world-power.  The  nino.l  is  that  uf  j  Muall  ami  exdmtn 
aect— enjoying  their  snug  exclutsivcnc-a  and  willing  to  let  the.' 
world  ignore  them  if  only  they  can  be  undisturbed. 

The  idea  of  the  judgment  of  the  rations  here  adopted,  "r  H 
ptndcd,  from  Ezckicl,  is  a  common  theme  of  lata   tpocalyptk 
writers.      Not   long  after  the  writer  we  have  just  considered,  it 
m  Itorne  in  afresh  upon  men's  minds      The  IVimhm  ni-inarihy 
was  showing  signs  of  decay.     The  invasion  of  the  bctn  rii   il 
nipiir  ly  Cyrui  the   Younger  and   the  retreat  of  the  ten  thou- 
sand Greeks  revealed   an    UDsaspected  weaknoii      Bgjpt   noon 
stirred  Syria  to  revolt  and   the  names  of  wai   .m.iin   |iuv«rd   met 
Palestine.      Under   Artaxcrxcs   Ochus   (n.c.    361-336)   an    im- 
n  en  e  army  II.10.k1l    I'Iio-iimm  ji        1      \\>\,  working   havoc  wher 
ever  It  went.     Whether  Jerusalem  had  taken  parr  in  the 
is  not  clear.     Josephm,  who   tells  us  that   Hagoscs,  the   P 
general,  desecrated  the    Temple,  does  not  speak  of  any   injury 
done    to    the   Temple   or   the   city   walls.      He   says  only   that 
Kiyor,    punished    the   Jews    by    imposing    .<    u\   on   Ibc    EHty 
sw  rifio  1 l 

These  events  stimulated  the  apocalyptic  imagination  of  the 
Jews,  and  they  saw  ^.nn  in  the  swift  invader  the  advance  guard 
of*  1  he  great  Day.  Recent  scholars'  find  a  monument  t»t 
disturbwooi  in  the  latest  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah — chapters 
-14-27.  The  Chapters  tak«:  up  and  r\|.:iml  Jim  l'«  picture  of  the 
judgment  of  the  nations.  Yahweh  is  represented  desolating  the 
<arth  ;  people  and  priest,  servant  and  master,  buyer  mu\  seller 
are  involved  in  a  common  late  Wrath  shall  he  poured  out,  not 
only  on  the  kings  of  the  earth,  but  also  njxin  the  heavenly  hr*t 
— the  angels  who  were  appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 

1  J  oiephu*  (.*«/.  XI,  7,  I)  mftket  the  occasion  of  lUgotrt'  lnvn«<on  to  b$ 
*  quarrel  ibOQl  ihc  Higli-(*ric»thc>* >•  I 
'Preceded  by  VaiLc.  cf.  Clicyue,  fmtrrAtttion  t.<  ikt  B*ok  »J  Stank,  p. 

tea. 
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world  and  who  have  been  unfaithful.1  But  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
are  to  be  spared — a  remnant  like  the  olives  left  on  the  tree  after 
the  crop  has  been  gathered.  These  shall  see  the  new  day,  the 
rule  of  Yahweh  on  Mount  Zion : 

"  On  this  mountain  will  Yahweh  Sabaoth  make  to  all  peoples 
A  feast  of  fat  things,  a  feast  of  wine  on  the  lees. 
Of  fat  things  full  of  marrow,  of  wine  on  the  lees  well  strained. 
On  this  mountain  will  He  annihilate 
The  veil  which  veils  all  peoples. 
The  covering  which  covers  all  nations : 
Yea,  the  Lord  Yahweh  will  wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces. 
And  the  reproach  of  His  people  will  He  take  away  throughout  all 
the  earth."  • 

This  expectation  differs  from  any  we  have  yet  met  in  the  pa- 
thetic expression  :  **  Yahweh  will  wipe  away  tears  from  all  faces" 
— a  hope  that  has  passed  over  into  Christian  literature.  As  we 
read  it  we  ask  ourselves  :  Can  it  be  any  earthly  clime  in  which 
this  hope  is  to  be  realised  ?  Is  not  the  Messianic  kingdom  cut- 
ting loose  from  earth  and  seeking  its  habitation  in  another  world  ? 
Certainly  the  way  is  preparing  for  the  celestial  city. 

Reviewing  the  period  whose  history  we  have  now  tried  to 
trace,  we  are  impressed  again  with  the  im|x>rtance  of  Nehe- 
miah  and  his  work.  Without  him  the  separation  of  the  stricter 
party  would  not  have  been  accomplished,  or  else  the  party 
would  have  lacked  staying  power  and  have  been  ground  to 
pieces  by  the  adverse  tendencies  of  the  times.  The  separation 
once  accomplished,  the  prominence  of  the  Law  and  its  ex- 
pansion followed  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Law  in  turn 
strengthened  the  party  which  cherished  it,  and  made  their  ex- 
clusiveness  more  marked.  The  religious  emotions  easily  learn  to 
express  themselves  in  the  forms  hallowed  by  tradition  and  sanc- 
tioned by  a  divine  command.  While  the  legalism  which  we 
find  fully  fledged  at  the  end  of  the  period  may  sometimes  have 
fostered  formalism  and  hypocrisy,  this  was  by  no  means  univer- 
sally true.  The  Psalms  show  how  many  a  pious  soul  learned  to 
delight  in  the  Law  of  Yahweh  after  the  inward  man.     To  such 

1  The  conception  that  the  angels  have  been  appointed  satraps  of  the  prov- 
inces under  Yahweh 's  rule,  is  found  in  some  other  late  passages,  and  is  more 
fully  developed  in  the  book  of  Daniel. 

1  Isaiah,  25  *~* ;  Cheyne's  translation. 
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souls  it  was  a  boon  to  have  prescribed  forms  in  which  to  express 
their  devotion — this  is  illustrated  in  olher  teligions  besides 
Judaism.  For  a  time  of  temporal  ill-fortune  it  is  a  comfort  to 
have  one's  thoughts  turned  to  what  may  be  done  for  God.  And 
that  this  will  of  God  was  in  a  book  was  also  a  boon  to  the  op- 
pressed and  heavy  laden.  Study  is  the  solace  of  many  an  ach- 
ing heart.  By  attending  to  the  sacred  Book  the  mind  learns  to 
detach  i  tself  from  the  cares  of  this  life  and  fix  itself  upon  what  be- 
longs to  God.  In  the  period  under  review  the  external  fortune 
of  the  Jews  was  at  a  low  ebb.  Complaints  of  oppression,  of  per- 
secution, of  the  scoffing  of  the  proud,  are  almost  a  common-place 
of  the  alms,  many  of  which  date  from  this  period.  But  along 
with  these  complaints  we  find  testimonies  that  God  is  near  the 
humble  and  that  He  sustains  those  who  trust  in  Him.  In  this 
experience  the  pious  found  the  reward  of  obedience,  though  this 
reward  was  not  the  one  upon  which  they  had  fixed  their  hopes. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

THE    GREEK    PERIOD 

Alexander  of  Macedon  defeated  the  Persian  army  at  Isus  in 
the  year  333  B.C.  To  break  the  naval  power  of  his  adversary  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  get  full  possession  of  the  Syrian  coast. 
He  therefore  marched  at  once  toward  Egypt,  making  everything 
secure  as  he  went.  At  only  two  points  was  there  opposition — 
at  Tyre  and  at  Gaza,  both  which  cities  had  furnished  contingents 
to  the  Persian  fleet.  Tyre  fell  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of 
seven  months.  The  length  of  the  siege  of  Gaza  is  given  at  two 
months.  Thus  the  maritime  plain  was  in  Greek  possession  and, 
with  this  secure,  the  interior  of  Palestine  must  also  yield.  The 
cities  of  the  highland  can  hardly  have  been  of  much  importance. 
Jerusalem  was  no  longer  the  capital  of  the  country  in  any  sense. 
Its  wealth  had  long  departed  and  the  Arabian  trade,  once  ex- 
ploited by  Solomon,  now  went  to  the  Philistine  towns. 

A  Jewish  legend  preserved  by  Josephus  recounts  that  in  his 
progress  toward  Egypt  Alexander  sent  a  message  to  the  high- 
priest  summoning  him  to  acknowledge  his  new  master.  The 
high-priest  (the  story  correctly  represents  him  to  be  the  political 
head  of  the  community)  replied  that  his  allegiance  was  sworn 
to  Darius  and  that  to  him  he  would  be  true.  Alexander  there- 
fore marched  from  Gaza  to  punish  the  contumacious  city.  The 
high-priest's  loyalty  to  his  oath  was  of  no  very  enduring  quality. 
In  the  old  days  the  citizens  would  have  manned  the  walls  and 
stood  a  siege.  In  the  present  emergency  the  ruler  took  refuge  in 
spectacular  devices.  Warned  by  a  dream  he  arranged  a  proces- 
sion to  meet  the  king.  Without  arms  but  in  full  pontificals, 
accompanied  by  a  train  of  priests  and  citizens  all  clothed  in 
white,  he  marched  out  of  the  city  to  the  hill  (Scopus)  over 
which  the  conqueror  was  approaching.  Alexander,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  staff,  without  waiting  for  the  obeisance  of  the  ap- 
proaching train,  himself  did  obeisance  to  the  high-priest  and 
declared  that  this  was  the  figure  which  he  had  seen  in  a  dream 


early  in  hfe  area  ud  which  bid  prombed  him  the  dominion  oi 

\  ...»        [u  COBBeQU€DCe  of  the  interview  DC  shotted  favoUJ 

cityi  offered  ncriftcc  la  the  remplc   ind  exempted  the  . 

iitmi  {Hyiu^*  mimic  every  seventh — dial  La,  the  Sal  batfi  ll — year. 

Thll  story  il  indeed  the  stuff  th.it  dreams  arc  nude  of.  It  h 
unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  its  improbabilities.1  Not  to  speak 
0  G  isk  Wlthon  who  know  nut hing  (il  the  Incident,  the  Iradi- 
lion  If  reliable  would  hm  been  known  ui  il  «i  Daniel. 

for  fae  ihOWB  himself   familiar  with   the  history  of  the   Pta 
*nt\  SeleuddB)  and  so  edifying  a  story   would  have  impressed 
itself  upon   him,      legends  about  Alexander   licgati  to  <  in uljte 
soon  after  his  death.     Which  one  of  these  Joscphtis  used  to  fl 

.  ii-.  history  we  cannot  make  out.  Whatever  it  was,  we 
are  unable  to  UK  it  for  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Probably  Jeru- 
salem had  no  such  im|jortaiKe  in  Alexander's  eyes  as  to  r.dl  he 
a  pasood  visit.  It  was  only  one  town  out  of  muny  in  the  pTOV- 
im  e  ol  S\ri.i  ["his  province  had  l>een  secured  by  the  Mirrender 
of  the  Persian  governor.  The  Creek  sotuic*  sa>  distinrtlj 
the  rest  of  Palestine  had  made  its  submission  to  Alexander  before 
die  BtegC  «»(*  <Ja/a. ' 

The  only  early  impression  concerning  Alexander  recorded  II 
a  Jewish  source,  is  that  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Here  the 
Greek  power  is    pictured  to  'is    as    t  u-  n.w  i  vm.  i.mis  unions    :lie 

ii'im  Ioub  beasts  which  the  sage  sees  in  his  vision  •  "  I  he 
!k-j-:,  dreadful  and  terrihle.  and  strong  exceedingly  ;  it  hod 
great  iron  teeth;  it  devoured  and  broke  In  piece*  and  Manipod 
the  residue  with  its  feet*'1  We  can  see  that  the  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  Alexander's  rampiest*  were  enough  to  *uikr  ter- 
ror into  the  hewbi  of  those  who  were  conquered.  Mere  im- 
pressive even  than  his  conquests  was  his  method  <>t  unifying  his 
M&ptN  by  hh  numerous  Creek  colonies.  The  Creek  was;  <"on- 
icloufl  of  a  world  mission.  The  Babylonian  and  Persian  had 
been  content  for  the  most  part  to  leave  the  Subject  peoples  with 
theb  Own  I   latoni      The  new  power  was  a  source  of  dieootnl  Hi 

1  \ttffuitUti  XI,  8.  The  IttptobaHIIdei  or**  m«m  ooncluuvvljr  *hown 
by  Wiipicii.  Jiuttn  itmdGrktken  ■••••  iet  .!/•■  m   Eritlang,  p.  6 

ff     Hp  trlct*  u>  st  <  robti  who  took  Hip  urns  position  In  Ml  Smshum  CVi. 

///»//in   1775.      Thit  Ixnlc  I  hav#  not  teen, 

1  Arrinn  o»    cited  by  Willrich,    Jiuitn    r*n,t  Gur.-hw,  \:    t$       1    hfffft    not 

Idbd  I  '"HiitJr*  disvctiiuii.il,  Dit  Altjandtwsa.fi.  mentioned  bj  W  Mr*  b 
"  Don.  ?\  at  ?."and8*A 
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to  its  subjects,  not  only  because  the  mercenaries  plundered  and 
oppressed  them,  but  also  because  it  insisted  on  reconstructing 
their  social  and  political  fabric.  The  full  import  of  this  comes 
out  a  little  after  Alexander. 

Alexander  died  before  consolidating  his  empire.  The  period 
of  bloodshed  which  followed  his  death  has  left  no  traces  on 
the  history  of  Judea,1  or  rather,  the  traces  have  disappeared  from 
the  records.  The  little  district  about  Jerusalem  often  changed 
masters,  as  did  the  city  itself,  during  those  troublous  times,  and 
each  change  brought  oppression  and  suffering.  Palestine  was 
the  bone  of  contention  between  Ptolemy  and  Antigonus,  later  be- 
tween the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucids.  The  first  Ptolemy  is 
said  to  fiave  captured  Jerusalem  on  a  Sabbath,  when  the  citizens 
would  not  fight,  holding  to  the  observance  of  the  Law,  even  at 
the  cost  of  slavery.' 

At  this  time  therefore  a  large  number  of  Jews  were  carried  as 
slaves  into  Egypt.  The  large  Jewish  population  in  Alexandria, 
of  which  we  hear  much  at  a  later  period,  probably  had  its  begin- 
nings at  this  date.  When  once  a  nucleus  was  established  by  the 
manumission  of  some  of  these  slaves  the  community  would  grow 
by  attracting  other  Jews.  The  people  had  learned  in  Babylon  how 
to  live  and  yet  preserve  their  separateness  from  the  Gentiles.  In 
Palestine  the  means  of  livelihood  were  scanty,  and  the  miseries  of 
war  were  chronic.  Emigration  would  be  the  natural  method  of 
relief,  and  the  fertile  country  of  the  Nile  would  attract  those  who 
sought  a  new  home.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
Ptolemies  colonised  Alexandria  with  Jews  or  that  a  wholesale 
manumission  of  Jewish  slaves  took  place,  such  as  is  attributed 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.'  The  age  was  an  age  of  migration 
and  the  Jews  felt  the  impulse.     It  was  also  an  age  in  which  the 

1  At  About  the  period  of  Alexander's  conquest  some  authors  now  place 
the  discourses  against  the  nations  contained  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah  (chap- 
ters 25,  46-51).  The  arguments,  however,  seem  precarious.  Cf.  Schwally 
in  the  Ztitsckr.j.  d.  Alttest.  Wissensch.,  VIII,  177 ft*.,  and  Giesebrecht  in  his 
commentary. 

1  This  question  of  the  Sabbath  again  became  a  burning  one  in  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees.  The  incident  under  Ptolemy  I.  is  taken  by  Josephus  {Ant., 
XII,  I,  and  Against  Apion,  I,  22)  from  a  Greek  author.  The  manner  in  which 
this  author  (Agatharchides  of  Cnidus)  treats  it,  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  its 
correctness,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Will  rich,  Juden  und  Griechen,  p.  22. 

•  In  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  12-26. 
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dries  ■mmcd    BOW  Importance  under   the  infltirnre  of 

idea*1 

Ptolemy's  possession  of  the  country  was  contested  bfAotigi 
who  In  315  B.C  took  pow*ion  of  Syria  down  u>  the  Egyptian 

The  Egyptians  repulacd  him  (or  his  SOD  Detnetn 
a  hard-fought  battle  at  Gaza  three  years  later.     The  next  year, 
hub  rei  irafid  and  again  took  poaMsloo  01  the 
ronntry  with  the  expertation  of  carrying  thr  war   Koto   Atic.i 
Although  the  invasion  of  Egypt   was    not  sue  :ia  re- 

I  six  years  in   his  power-.     But   DOW   rVntigOOial   (iicrhap-j 
the  jiilest  of  the  aspirants  to  Mexani  ci  -  cm]  •]\\*scd  by 

a  coalition  and  by  them  defeated  and  slain   in  the  year  joi   11.1   ' 
By  this  battle  Scleucus   was   secured  in  the    jiosscuion   of   the 
rastcrn  provinces  of   MexmnJer's   empire       Klli   two    Ufl 
with  which  the  Jews  had  now  to  deal   were  Syria  and  ! 
The  former,  under  the  rule  of  the  house  of  Sdeuoa,  extended 
U  tiie  buy  of  Iaaus  to  the  frontiers  of   ln<iia.     By   cxprex* 
agreement    Egypt  and  the   Ptolemies  were  to  have  Cos! 
as  it  was  r.illed,  liut  is.  Palestine  and  the  Lebanon       But    no*, 
aa  in  the  old  days,  the  Meaopotamlan  power  tcli  that  its  natural 
"Miil.-t   toward  the  west  was  by  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Scarcely  had   Ptolemy   taken  (HXtccetion  of  Palestine,   therefore, 
when  Scleucus  with  his  victorious  elephants  advanced  to  contest 
his  claim.     The  -  om|  licated  struggle  which  cmned  is  ditticultto 
follow  intelligently,  and  its  details  do  not  specially  concern  t    l 

:  lent  historian,     Scleucus  seems  to  have  l>een  in  control  hi 
Palestine  in  the  year  *i'js  ri  Twmiv  vr.it.  Liter  I'hila- 

delphus  came  to  the  front  and  extended  his  sway  as  far  as  the 
Lebanon.1  Anrioehus  III.,  called  the  Great,  vindicated  the  Se- 
lew  U  i  lata  in  jiq  n  1  .  but  was  obliged  to  rctreai  A  second  at* 
tempi  in  UjH  I.e.  was  more  successful.     From  tli.  [own  to 

I  An  inscription  recently  iflacofered  ihowt  that  ;i  lynagogw  wtM  >l«-<tiea*«d 

in  one  of  the  smillcr  town*  ol  the  Ik-ltu   in  th«  raign  of    Ptolamy  Ma**rgct« 
<i47  lis  h.C  );    »cc  Schiircr  in  the  TkctJ.  IJtemiitruHun ;,   iCjOj,  1 
*Tltc  Ltaillc  uf  Ipsa)    in  this  ycai   i»  cue  iif   tlic  dct-i>ivc  tmtllci  uf   hi 

•  1    Stark   ftiss  uni  4k  PAiiutAiuki  Kiln    (18511,   »   399  ff  :   1 
GmkUAtrdftNtfUmitmut*  II,  1,  p  n6fl  .   M&hafly,  Ab***Jf*>$  ' 

p.  67. 

'SchQrvr,  Qtttk.  ittt  /At.  VtrUttt*  IT.,  \>  ;  \.  A  chronological  table 
covering  the  period  from  the  ileaih  of  Aleianchtf  to  the  Rom  in  con^ueal  <»t 
tt»-  1  i-.r  It  gives  bj  Mahafly,  Crnvut  Hftond  Thought,  pp  xiff-sxxii. 
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the  Roman  supremacy  the  kingdom  of  Syria  was  supreme  in 
Palestine.1 

Both  Ptolemies  and  Seleucids  were  Greek  by  blood.  Both 
families  regarded  themselves  as  legitimate  successors  of  Alexan- 
der, and  both  desired  to  continue  Alexander's  policy  of  Hellen- 
ising  the  East.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  this  new  civili- 
sation was  the  predominance  of  the  city  as  a  political  entity. 
Semitic  society  is  based  on  the  tribe.  This  we  see  in  the  history 
of  Israel.  The  cities — Hebron,  Shechem,  Samaria — nowhere 
take  part  in  political  movements ;  these  movements  spring  from 
the  tribes,  Judah,  Ephraim,  or  Benjamin.  In  the  era  now  before 
us,  the  tribe  disappears  from  view  and  the  city  takes  its  place. 
Nothing  strikes  the  student  more  forcibly  than  the  number  of 
new  cities  that  now  come  to  the  front.  The  old  towns  when 
conquered  or  surrendered  are  rebuilt  and  reorganised.  By  their 
side  many  new  ones  spring  into  existence.  The  kings  are  pre- 
eminently patrons  of  these  cities,  and  whether  the  cities  are  re- 
built, enlarged,  or  newly  founded,  they  receive  Greek  colonists. 
Alexander  himself  is  said  to  have  founded  more  than  sixty  of 
these  cities  in  his  brief  career.  The  number  founded  by  his  suc- 
cessors rises  into  the  hundreds.  In  Palestine,  as  elsewhere,  old 
and  new  cities  received  the  Greek  organization.  Besides  the 
chief  places  in  Philistia  and  across  the  Jordan,  we  read  that 
Joppa,  Dor,  Accho,  Bethshan  (all  Israelite  by  tradition)  belong 
in  this  class.  The  state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  is  not  revealed  to 
us  by  any  express  declaration,  and  in  the  small  district  of  which  it 
was  now  the  capital,  we  do  not  find  any  cities  on  the  new  model. 

It  was  in  accord  with  the  Greek  idea  that  the  city  should  have 
its  autonomy.  This  was  carried  out,  so  far  as  the  supremacy  of 
the  king  was  not  encroached  upon.  The  seat  of  power  was  rec- 
ognised to  be  the  demos,  the  body  of  freemen.  Along  with 
them  the  city  was  inhabited  by  slaves  and  clients  who  had  no 
voice  in  the  Assembly.  The  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  Council  chosen  from  the  freemen.  So  long  as  the  taxes  were 
paid,  and  so  long  as  complaints  of  injustice  were  not  heard,  this 
body  was  allowed  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  surround- 
ing country  and  its  villages  naturally  fell  under  its  jurisdiction. 
The   franchise  was   not  confined  to  men  of  a  single  race.     In 

1  As  against  any  foreign  claimant,  that  is ;  the  actual  condition  under  the 
Maccabean  princes  will  be  considered  at  length  in  the  next  chapter. 
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some  teetancei  ti  i.  i  Itai  thti  it  was  jmvrwd  hy  hath  Jn 
Greeks  Jn  trn*  :uim-  <  n> .' 

Mthough   we  have    no    distinct  assertion    concerning    Jcnisa- 
Ua   in   this  period,  wc  may  readily  snp|>osc  That   thl 
toward    new  civ  it.  autonomy  had  a  favourable  effect  OB    the  dc 
pressed  commonwealth  of  the  jews.     Jerusalem  under  a  Persian 
governor,  though  the  i  entie  ol  The  dtatri  t,  tud  Little  0]  ;  01 I unity 
to  assert    itself.       Uiwlrr   the  new  system  it*  predominance  in   the 
district  would   he  emphasised.     The  headship  of  the  community 
had  been  vested  in  the  high  priest      The  democratic  or^; 
(ion  would  readiU    i  lOClftte  with   him  a  committee  of  Ittrl  n-i.ii  1! 
citizens  and  give  him  in  some  ra\xx  is  more  real  power  than  he 
had  ever  had.      Jt  docs   001   mm   loncd,  therefore,  to  ID) 
that  the  period  before  HI  BW  the  rise  of  the  Sanhedrin — a  senate 
whose  importance  (bi  Che  Liter  history  of  Jnd.ti.Mn  roth  acaraelj  \* 
overestimated.     At  a  later  time  wc  find  thai   the  smaller  towns 
.;!  (i  li.il  ilicn   <  'ouiir  U.  Iml  tne..e  1(0  nut  emi-r.ye  into  \iew  Hi  the 

prcKtu  period. 

Greek  colonies  carried  Greek  culture,  and  Greek  culture 
brought  with  il  Greek  religion,  Nu  city  eould  be  founded  or 
repopujated  bj  Alexander  or  his  successors  without  r 
patron  deity  from  the  Greek  pantheon.1  The  ^ym:i:isiiiin,  the 
theatre,  and  the  lutlt*  were  consecrated  each  to  its  proper  d 
Sty  Thb  would  not  he  objectionable  to  most  orientals  Syr- 
ians and  Phoenicians  discovered  their  own  nods  in  those  whi.  h 
came  in  with  the  new  colonists.  Melkart  and  Herada  were,  in 
fact,  identical  in  origin,  and  tw  were  Aphrodite  and  lahur.  Kvcn 
where  the  identification  eonM  not  he  made,  toleration  wa*  the 
rule.  In  polytheistic  religions,  a  few  gods  more  or  lews  do  not 
nuke  much  difference.  The  attractiveness  of  the  Greek  raj 
Ogf  in  itself  is  evident  from  the  S|>cll  which  it  still  exercises  on 
men  of  taste.  The  aggressive  power  of  Greek  art  and  literature 
(manifest  throughout  the  new  empire  of  Alexander)  Implied  ag- 
gressive power  also  in  Greek  religion. 


1  gMeraanti  ol  Jewish  writer?  on  thi«  labjetf  art,  however,  to  h*  rf- 

ctfiv*«l  with  fuiitiun.    ft  wm  evidently  inthmi  imerMi  ro  claim  lorfrMii  p*v 

,■1       •■■  1  ything  thnt  belonged  to  the  nu>vt  (nvnurc)  nation. 

"Tlir  importance  of  noliufon  to  the  Greek  ciiy  i*  well  »ci  tbrtli  bj 

k\c  <"uiii;i!i|.rrh.  /..1    ( >/.     1 '■.'■  •  ■•     il  hive  tiir  seventh  r'liti»>n.  18791   thl 
Enifhvh  b  uftttfoa  i»  dated  1*77) 
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We  cannot  indeed  suppose  that  the  East  was  more  than  su- 
perficially Hellenised.  Only  the  more  educated  or  the  more 
thoughtful  minds  could  appreciate  Greek  literature,  art,  and  phi- 
losophy. But  the  mass  of  men  would  he  attracted  by  the  bright- 
ness and  gaiety  of  Greek  life.  Among  the  Jews  we  have  found 
reason  to  suppose  there  were  already  two  parties.  The  laxer  one 
would  not  be  slow  to  feel  the  new  attraction.  The  stricter  one 
had  already  adopted  the  maxim  that  Yahweh  is  a  jealous  God. 
His  Law,  which  they  were  already  translating  into  life,  had  pro- 
tected His  worshippers  from  contamination  by  Baal.  It  would 
prove  sufficient  to  repel  the  seductions  of  Dionysus  or  Aphro- 
dite. After  some  centuries,  the  thinking  few  discovered  that  it 
was  possible  to  adopt  Greek  thought  and  (to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent) Greek  culture  without  giving  up  Hebrew  religion.  But 
for  the  present  the  alternatives  seemed  to  exclude  each  other. 

The  first  effect  of  the  new  civilisation  among  the  Jews  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  a  stout  affirmation  of  the  validity  of  the  old 
system.  On  this  supposition  we  can  readily  account  for  the 
l>ook  which  we  call  Chronicles,  one  of  the  most  ini|x>rtant  liter- 
ary products  of  the  period.1  The  author  has  in  mind  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  his  people  in  a  form  that  will  edify  his  con- 
temporaries, and  he  does  this  with  a  thoroughness  which  in  .the 
view  of  his  school  must  have  left  little  to  be  desired.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  discovering  what  he  thinks  necessary  to  edify  his 
contemporaries ;  it  is  to  show  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  its  divine  guidance,  and  its  organisation  from 
:he  l>eginning  in  the  form  it  has  taken  in  his  own  time. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  the  postexilic  community  at  Jerusalem 
was  a  church  and  not  a  state.  Its  centre  was  the  Temple.  The 
reason  for  its  existence  was  the  conservation  of  the  Temple  wor- 
ship. In  all  honesty  therefore  the  Chronicler  held  this  thesis: 
The  Temple  is  the  central  object  of  all  human  history.  And  his 
work  is  really  a  defence  of  this  thesis.  First  we  have  an  intro- 
ductory section  consisting  of  genealogies.  These  genealogies  are 
made  up  from  the  older  historical  books  and  they  are  designed  to 

1  Under  Chronicles  we  include  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  On  the  date  and 
nature  of  the  composition  the  discussion  of  De  Wette  in  his  Beitr&ge,  I 
(1806).  is  still  worth  reading.  Cf.  also  Wellhausen.  Prolegomena;  Driver, 
Introduction,  and  the  articles  in  Hastings'  Bible  Dictionary  and  in  the  En- 
•yclopjdia  Biblica. 
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show  Israel's  place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  show  also 
tfaal  pottBiUk  EhtbcI  is  the  legitimate  descendant  of  obi  Israel. 
Wclwtatto  bow  amch  ccophasu  the  comraui  ky  organised  by 
Xehcmiah  laid  upon  purity  ot  blood.  Possibly  ever  the  more 
Ubenl  party  had  learned  die  me  of  genealogy  Thai  the  gene- 
I  on  tCLuid  were  uflcii  fictitious  BgFGBl  with  what  we  ob- 
serve in  other  a%c%. 

if  u  m  important  to  show  Ha  j  the  Jew  as  a  whole  were  of 

purr    blmul    ti    w;p,   rwn    :imir    important    t<»  fthOfl     til 

priests  and  l.cvitcs.     Not  only  did  they  Corn  l  sort  of  a? 
racy  in  the  Community  J    their   ri^hi   to   take   part  in  divine  no- 
vice (wlioM-  i  oulotmity  In  the  divine  l--iw  was  ;i  (foe  ^i/j  nv,'«  for 

the  well-being  of  the  nation)  was  based  upon  their  blood  We 
can  understand  how  important  and  how  practical  was  this  pari  of 
the  work  before  Ql 

The  htatorlari  pwl  of  the  work,  coundof  from  tbe  death  of 
Saul  to  the  end  of  Nchcrniah's  administration,  falls  into  three 
alflftOtl  e*  |'ial   parts.     The  first  embraces  the  reigns  of  David  nd 

Solomon  1 '  ■•  author  had  no  really  historical  Information  ex» 
Cepl  wh.it  is  rontained  in  our  hooks  of  Samuel  and  ECiOgl  '  Ami 
in  using  these  sources  the  author  kept  his  main  purpose  steadily 
In  rttw  With  him  history  logins  with  David.  Saul  a  left 
\  out  of  view,  for  he  was  rejected  and  his  kingdom  ra  D 
legitimate.  And  in  the  history  of  David  and  Solomon 
that  doe*  not  bear  on  the  main  object  is  resolutely  omitted. 

Ph.it  main  object  is  to  show  David  and  Solomon  wholly  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  building  the  Temple  and   orgaj 
Ittaervloe*.     David  spends  hiK  life  in  collectii  g  tha  material  for 
the  sanctuary.     He  organises  ihe   Levites  on  the  lines  o 
postcxilic  system.     While  yet  in  full  strength  he  sets  St. „ 
the  throne  and  hands  over  to  him  I  i    plan  and  the  materi 
the  Temple  with  a  solemn  charge  for  the  completion  of  the  great 
work.     We  are  reminded  of  Ptolemy  I.  abdicating  in  fa*. 
In*  m.ii  wink  still  In  fill  possession  of  his  powers.' 

i    "  ■(•  •  'it  |H)fj»o*o  il  i  .  Ii  !■•  say  abooJ   the  toLicc*.     TW 

jiitiuir  probably  fi»il  vartaui  document*  u  hU  hand  i»"i  mtuh  older  thui  Uc 
own  tiin<-  w!m  !.  M'l  workscl  nv»l  the  history  in  th«  um  iptril  by  wMich  fcr 

M     i)  ■'      t.      C£    Klttol  in  tlic  //<it/,fl;">t  "i.  'iff. 

'  I  Mi  tool  plaec  In  185  ".  Ci  According  t°  Mah&fTy,  Grtrk  /..-• 
Th"ufht,  p,  iiw,  How  far  the  ChroaklorS  picture  differs  from  ih  u 
tarllci  history  mad  n<n  i*  point*!  oat. 
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It  would  not  be  difficult  for  the  Jewish  student  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  a  comparison  of  his  own  kings  with  the  Ptol- 
emies in  other  respects — to  the  advantage  of  the  former.  If  the 
kings  of  Egypt  were  religious  in  their  way,  David  and  Solomon 
were  more  religious  in  their  way,  with  the  advantage  that  theirs 
was  the  true  way.  Seen  through  the  vista  of  the  centuries 
David's  prowess  was  more  than  Alexander's,  and  Solomon's 
wealth  was  greater  than  any  upstart  Greek  dynasty  could  show. 
If  the  later  kings  were  great  builders,  so  was  Solomon  a  great 
builder  and  a  coloniser  as  well.  Did  he  not  settle  Israelites  in 
the  cities  given  him  by  the  Phoenicians  and  in  the  cities  of 
Hamath?  Did  he  not  build  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  and 
other  strongholds?  And  as  for  military  preponderance,  let  the 
twelve  great  divisions  of  David's  standing  army  answer,  each  con- 
taining twenty-four  thousand  men,1  and  these  not  foreign  mer- 
cenaries ready  to  go  over  to  an  opponent  if  tempted  by  higher 
pay,  but  true  sons  of  Israel  each  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of 
his  blood  for  Yahweh  and  His  anointed.  Doubtless  the  resem- 
blance and  the  contrast  were  in  the  mind  of  the  historian.  If 
he  made  his  kings  patrons  of  literature  also,  like  the  contempo- 
rary Ptolemies,  he  found  tradition  ready  to  his  hand,  for  both 
David  and  Solomon  were  already  counted  authors  of  the  first 
rank,  with  whom  neither  Ptolemy  or  Seleucid  could  vie. 

In  the  second  section  of  the  history — from  Solomon  to  the 
exile — there  was  much  to  pass  over  in  silence.  The  revolt  of 
Jeroboam  was  a  revolt  against  the  divine  order.  It  was,  in  fact, 
so  considered  by  the  author  of  the  book  of  Kings.  To  the 
Chronicler  the  effects  were  more  far-reaching.  By  the  revolt,  as 
he  regarded  it,  the  ten  tribes  cut  themselves  off  from  the  divinely 
ordered  commonwealth.  Judah  alone  now  becomes  the  heir  of  the 
promises,  and  with  Judah  alone  our  history  concerns  itself.  The 
fortunes  of  the  larger  half  of  the  nation  are  resolutely  cut  out  of  the 
narrative.  Even  the  heroic  struggle  of  Elijah  against  the  Tynan 
Baal  has  no  interest  for  our  author.  His  only  use  for  Elijah  is  in 
having  him  write  a  letter  to  rebuke  one  of  the  kings  of  Judah.1 

1  1  Chron.  27.  Solomon's  4,000  chariots  (2  Chron.  gn)  belong  in  the 
same  category,  though  here  tradition  had  already  invaded  the  earlier  book  of 
history. 

*  2  Chron.  21 iun.  The  theory  of  temporal  punishment  for  sin  is  illus- 
trated in  the  crassest  manner  in  this  passage. 
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Th"  I  tiioi.i-  la  nt    large  in   all  this 

narrative,      riic  kinga  who  conserve  the  iostituti  le  Lsw 

arc  rewarded  with  long   ill*-'  and    pro  Of  IC  ■  IG  dc|«ui 

from  the  I  raw  are  punished  )■■.  in   tod  calnrniiyuu]  their 

tare  cut  short      Hie  prophets  are  always  u  band  to  make 
plain  the  causal  connexion  of  sin  and  misfortune,  and  the 
kfnga  themselves  not  Inlrc  1 1  m.-.  .1  - .-:»«    :i»c  pulpit  and  ctlify-  m 
by  justifying   the  WAV*  of  (Jod  to  men.     Thus  Atrijah  exjwnnds 
to  Jeroboam  and  his  men  the  tin  of  which  lhe)  had  been 
in  throwing  oil*   th<  incc   to  David'  The  dis> 

■  is  emphasised  by  a  tremendous  victory.  J 
encourages  hit  men  to  trust  En  YahweTi  and  sen  ;i  choir  of 
as  before  the  u  nj  Tip.*  spiritual  arm  i>  nighty  and  the 
enemy  i.  >li:«<  omfited.  That  the  hint  given  l>\  tin*  Uiuk  .,i 
Kings  concerning  Hesekiah's  reform-;  give*  the  author  opportu- 
nity to  make  of  thfa  king  asaini  ifta  hfa  own  hem  ■!"■ 
surprise  in  ;  and  that  Manasseh's  long  reign  is  accounted  for 
an  act  of  repentance  does  not  move  ib  more. 

It  i\  plain  i'»:it  we  have  here  t<i  ii<»  not  with  .1  hfctorj  ban  wW 
an  argument     The  Temple  with    ti     orrw    -t   officials  is  a 
wholly  divine  institution — this  \~-  1  is  tfaesil  winch  comes  again 

■Jil.l    i;:i  11   to  the  front  Vflet   tlv  orga  tlftatlon  "t"  tht.*  I'tii  u 

In    David  the  Bole  j  nil  j « iv- <if  the  I'liminunwe.ilih    i>  in  ki-cp   tin- 

Temple  and  its  services  in  honour.     The  Davidic  dynom   sfu 

11. it    iii-r.       iv   to   111-.;     'viwn    i  hey    were    rejected,  foreign    kin::; 

took  their  place.     To  show  thin  is  the  object  of  the  third  km    01 
of  the   work    (now    tailed   by    the   names  I-'./ra  and  Nchciuiah) 
Here  WS  find  Gentile  monarch*.  l""in,in^  nursing   fathers  of  the 
theocracy      I  yme  giva  command  to  rebuild  the  Tempi- 
defrays  the  cost  from  the  royal  revenues.     Darius  rcbuai 
enemies   of    liracl    and    commands    the    work    to    e.o    forward. 
Ajtaxs  kss  lendfl  Bars  back  to  reintroduce  tha  Lav  and  <  ioth« 
him  with  wy.\\  [towrrN  .i-iwcll  .«  tnik.%  .1  inju/nificetit  donation  10 
the  Temple.     The  tame  Artaxcrxea  gives  Nchcmiah  mthoi 
rebuild  the  wnllai  and  t->  enforce  the  peculiai   institutiooa  of 
ma       I'rut   the  greater  part  of  this   is  not  history  we    hav 
had  occasion  to  note.     It  should  l>e  doubly  clear  to  us  now  ili.-t 

we   sea   how  C pletely  the   authoi   is   possessed  by  his  ideal. 

And   this  Is  whal  pious  and   narrow   men  were  dreaming 
Gretfk  art  and  Greek  thought  were  making  their  way  in  wi 


tot 
M 
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Asia.  They  were  holding  on  the  more  tenaciously  to  their  own 
system  the  more  it  was  threatened  by  another  civilisation. 
They  were  perhaps  reconciling  themselves  to  the  possibility  that 
the  Messiah  was  not  to  come  for  some  time.  In  that  case  they 
consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  God  could  move  Gen- 
tile kings  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  true 
religion.1  All  that  the  priestly  caste  really  needed  was  to  be  pro- 
tected in  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  And  this  protection 
they  found,  often  at  least,  under  Gentile  kings. 

But  this  protection  could  not  always  be  counted  upon,  and 
when  war  or  sedition  came,  the  hope  of  a  Son  of  David  quickly 
revived.  This  is  shown  by  an  obscure  document  which  we  now 
find  in  the  Book  of  the  Twelve.  *  Its  descriptions  of  what  is 
going  on  in  Jerusalem  are  no  longer  intelligible  to  us.  But  we  are 
able  to  make  out  that  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  enemies  of  Israel.  The  writer  be- 
gins by  prophesying  that  Yahweh  will  take  possession  of  the  land 
of  Syria  and  subdue  to  Himself  the  Philistine  cities.  Then  the 
Messiah  will  come,  but  not  with  pomp  and  circumstance  like 
the  rulers  of  this  world  :  "  Rejoice,  daughter  of  Zion  !  Shout, 
daughter  of  Jerusalem  !  Righteous  and  victorious  is  he ;  meek 
also  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  upon  the  foal  of  an  ass.  He  shall 
cut  off  the  chariot  from  Ephraim  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem  ; 
the  warlike  bow  shall  be  destroyed  and  he  shall  s|>eak  peace  to 
the  nations,  and  shall  rule  from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river  to 
the  ends  of  the  land."* 

These  verses  give  the  author's  expectation.  The  rest  of  the 
prophecy  shows  the  various  ways  in  which  the  wished-for  con- 
summation is  to  be  attained.  The  Messiah  indeed  is  a  prince  of 
peace.     But  His   reign   can  begin  only  after  the  defeat  of  the 

1  The  Messianic  hope  is  not  prominent  in  the  Chronicler's  narrative. 
The  only  trace  of  it  seems  to  be  the  promise  that  David's  throne  should  be 
established  for  ever.  The  non-fulfilment  of  this  promise  may  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  unfaithfulness  of  David's  descendants.  Probably  the 
author,  who  is  interested  in  the  hierocracy,  may  have  had  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  a  new  David  would  not  be  a  comfortable  man  to  get  along  with. 

*  Which  we  call  the  Minor  Prophets.  The  passage  is  Zechariah,  9—14. 
The  chapters  are  so  near  together  in  point  of  time  that  the  question  whether 
they  are  by  a  single  author  is  of  subordinate  importance. 

sZtch.  <)*',  It  is  plain  that  this  passage  makes  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ex- 
tend as  far  as  Solomon's,  but  no  farther. 
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Gentiles,  and  this  ib  the  wtak  ol  Vahwch  Hlmscll     Hi    *ii;  r  ik< 
Judah  at  His   how  and   Kphraim  as  His  arrow  rod  d  rect  th 
against  the  enemy.      The  same  thing   is  expressed  in  the  figu 
that   the  sheep  of  Yahwch   will   become  war-horses  Iglbftl    thi 

>*ive  shepherds.  The  shvpherds  .ire  tbc  lientile  nilers 
Israel.  When  they  are  trodden  down,  the  scattered  Sons  of  U 
racl  will  return  to  their  own  country  and  fill  it  so  that  even 
Gilead  and  Lebanon  shall  not  Klffice  foe  them.  Mm  will  be 
only  after  a  time  of  trial  anil  purification,  but  in  the  end  the 
remnant  will  be  the  people  of  Yahwch  and  lie  will  be  ihcir 
God.1 

A  variation  upon  the  same  theme  follows,  showing  all  nations 
besieging  Jerusalem.  But  Yahwch  Himself  will  descend  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives  and  make  war  against  them.  First,  how- 
ever, will  come  the  extremity  of  suffering,  Il»c  nty  will  \-r 
taken  and  plundered — only  half  the  people  will  escape  an<. 
will  flee  through  the  passage  opened  by  the  dividing  of  tlic 
Mount  of  OUvas.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  victory  of  Yah- 
weh  which  will  usher  in  His  reign — a  reign  that  will  not  b# 
earthly  in  its  character,  for  heat  and  eokj  and  day  and 
ccaac.  Jerusalem  will  become  die  ecclesiastical  centre  off  the 
earth,  to  which  all  nations  will  make  pilgrimage.  Those  which 
refuse  will  be  punished  by  the  withholding  of  their  rain 
if  it  be  Egypt  (which  is  not  dependent  on  rain)  then  by  some 
other  plague.  The  ritual  character  of  the  city  is  indicated  by 
the  declaration  that  all  the  cooking  vessels  in  the  city  will  be 
consecrated  to  Yahwch,  so  that  the  multitude  of  worshippers  may 
be  able  to  use  them  for  the  festival  .s.i«  rifur.' 

The  pious  were  stdl  holding  on  to  the  Messianic  hope,  and 
the  hope  was  beginning  to  take  the  fantastic  shape  of  later  apoca- 


1  The  promise,  I J  :"*.  seem*  the  cnntiniutiiin  nt  the  discourse  ag*inu  the 
shepherds;  see  Nmvack  in  his  commentary  {!f,inJ&t>miH?Hl,irt  1897).  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  discim  ihc  ob«curc  passage  concerning  the  ihree  ibcp- 
henU   <-Ut    off    111  OIM    iimiillt.       Il  ICCmSI   l<*    irf'i    I  1    lr(    (tiriii   COMpI  in  the 

hi  #h.  priesthood  under  ihe  Syrlnn  rule,  or  perhapt  in  the  (.-han^e  from  Syria 
to  Ivgypt  ftftrf  hack  again. 

1  7-och.  14  *'•     Th'"  chapter  «oem-  to  bo  an  independent  «oi  lad 

.lifffr-.  »oinr»vluit  from  ilic  ic»i  o(  tin:  book  Ii*  luttcment  Omi  Jerusalem 
will  be  taken  by  the  enemy  before  the  delnvi;.!,.!-  r..mr»»  may  hf  ihf  ratis 
tor  Inter  speculation*  concerning  the  \nu>  hriil  The  reputation  into  which 
the  prophets  had  fallen  is  indicated  by  13  M. 
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lyptic  visions.  The  high-priestly  regime  was  far  from  satisfying 
the  requirements  of  those  who  clung  most  closely  to  the  Law. 
This  is  what  we  learn  from  this  part  of  the  book  of  Zechariah. 
What  the  mind  of  the  more  rigidly  pious  Jews  was  toward  the 
Gentiles  is  revealed  to  us  by  the  striking  polemic  which  we  find 
in  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  little  tract  seems  strangely  out  of 
place  among  the  works  of  the  ancient  seers.  It  purports  indeed 
to  relate  the  adventures  of  one  of  them,  in  the  endeavour  to 
escape  from  the  duty  divinely  laid  upon  him.  But  we  easily  dis- 
cover that  the  narrative  is  a  parable.  The  hateful  world-power  is 
presented  to  us  under  the  figure  of  that  Nineveh  which  was  famous 
at  one  time  as  the  capital  of  the  world.  That  it  will  be  destroyed 
is  assumed  to  be  the  hope  of  Jews  of  the  Jonah  type.  Therefore 
when  the  prophet  is  sent  to  announce  the  doom  of  the  city,  he 
flees — not  from  cowardice,  but  because  he  knows  the  merciful 
nature  of  Yahweh.  If  he  announces  the  coming  vengeance,  the 
people  will  repent  and  then  they  will  be  spared.  But  this  is  not 
what  he  wants — he  wants  the  hated  world-power  to  be  destroyed. 

As  he  anticipated,  so  it  turned  out.  Miraculously  brought 
back  from  his  flight,  he  witnessed  the  repentance  of  the  great 
city.  But  not  willing  to  give  up  his  hope  that  it  would  be  de- 
stroyed, he  took  up  his  station  just  outside  the  walls  and  watched 
for  the  threatened  catastrophe.  Angry  at  the  patience  of  Yah- 
weh, he  was  taught  a  lesson  by  the  vine  in  whose  shade  he  has 
rejoiced.  Smitten  by  a  worm,  the  vine  withers  and  exposes  the 
prophet  to  the  hot  Assyrian  sun.  As  he  laments  over  the  death 
of  the  ephemeral  plant  the  divine  voice  asks  him :  Should  not 
God  take  pity  on  the  hundred  thousand  innocent  infants  in 
Nineveh,  not  to  speak  of  the  cattle  to  whose  charge  no  sin  could 
belaid? 

The  man  who  could  thus  write  was  a  bold  man.  Who  ever 
rebuked  the  narrowness  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged  without 
incurring  their  suspicion  or  hatred?  To  the  stricter  Jews  the 
Gentiles  had  become  objects  of  hatred  only.  For  them  Jonah 
is  intended  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature.  The  author  of  the 
book  believed  God  to  be  the  God  of  the,  Jews  not  only,  but  also 
of  the  Gentiles.     This  God  has  compassion  on  the  works  of  His 

1  At  the  present  day  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  anyone  taking  it  for  any- 
thing else.  The  embittered  controversy  over  the  historicity  of  the  book 
may  now  be  counted  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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buds;  evM  the  heathen  who  r<-j>cnt  0  ns.  find  accept 

too     with   Him.     And  Jonah   may   Ik?  something  more   than  a 
type  ol  rim  narrow  excJuatvenea  which  die  author  abtiorred. 
possible  that  missionary  idea*  arc  here  cm  bodied.     H 
in  jiosxeNsion  of  the  true  religion,  had   it   nor  .1  duty  to  per* 

in  in  enlightening   those  who  were  deprived  of  ihis  knowl- 

gc?    Some  neh  questions  eoaU  not  (ail  to  be  started  by  tins 
little   book.      For   the   time   being,   however,   it   had   00 
effect 

The  Ptolemies  were  patrons  of  Greek  literature.  PhiUdcl- 
phus,  the  second  oi  the  line,  was  m  accord  with  in*  tamer  m  the 
■  to  make  Alexandria  a  liter.m  CCOTXC.  The  older  king 
fbundedi  and  tan  younger  tottered,  the?  celebrated  Museum  and 
library  which  were  counted  among  the  wonders  of  the  world 
iiic  (inert  influence  of  these  institution!  on  the  Jews  of  J'< 
could  not  have  ln-en  Urge.  And  yet  they  may  have  given  some 
Stimulus  to  the  study  of  old  Hebrew  literature.  Some  such  mo- 
tive may  be  —limed  at  this  dm<  lor  the  i  ..lin  tion  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  jraerns  contained  in  the  book  called  the  Song  of  Songs, 
that  is,  the  most  perfect  song.  A  Hebrew  scholar,  knowing  of 
the  boasted  beauty  of  Greek  erotic  poetry,  desired  to  show  th  U  Ul 
own  1  ountrv  and  language  could  show  something  a*  beautiful. 

The  Song  of  Songs  is  made  up  of  lyrics  whose  common  I  il- 
j'.m'  !  11  the  joy  of  the  wedding  time.  Foi  the  week  given  over  to 
the  wedding  festivities,  rhe  bride  and  groom  are  queen  and  king 
of  their  little  village.  They  receive  the  homage  of  their  friend* 
in  terms  bonowed  from  the  pump  of  Solomon.  Tlicy  speak  in 
tiii-u-  i>lk  ■«»iu*1  describing  each  other \  . h.-irma  or  expressing  tlic 
delights  they  rind  in  each  other's  company.  The  fraQloMtt  with 
Wh  1I1  these  harms  and  these  delights  are  portrayed  [a  DO! 
cofdaaco  with  modem  taste.  To  Judge  the  poems  rightly,  wt 
nmnt  remember  that  it  is  wedded  love  which  forms  theii 
|tCt,      What  we  can  appreciate  is  the  love  of  nature  urhlctl  her 

Ifl  ilaclf— a  trait  of  the  Hebrew  temperament  which  we 
Hud  elsewhere.  The  Intoxication  of  the  newly  wedded  pair  is 
enhanced  by  the  fresh  blooming  of  the  flowers,  the  singing  of 
the  birds,  the  perfume  -«f  the  o|xmEng  spring.  *\i>\i  .1  boot 
owe.-,  i:  1  tin-  1  .limn  it)  a  thorough  misunderstanding.     It 

1  The  Msneun  wti   1  school  for  critical  imnrntical  uteiSia*;  MS  US" 

hairy.  TO//    ■•■     «  1P.91& 
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was  early  interpreted  as  an  expression  of  Yahweh's  love  for  His 
people — Hosea's  immortal  parable  had  impressed  itself  on  the 
thought  of  the  scribes.1  But  while  it  is  true  that  oriental  mys- 
tics have  often  described  their  religious  raptures  in  terms  bor- 
rowed from  sensual  love,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  author  or 
editor  of  these  poems  was  one  of  their  number.1  While  we  are 
compelled  to  reject  this  interpretation,  we  may  still  be  grateful 
that  so  charming  a  specimen  of  Hebrew  literature  has  been  pre- 
served to  us,  and  also  that  so  human  a  document  has  found  a 
place  in  our  Bible. 

Some  of  the  poems  which  were  later  combined  in  our  Book  of 
Psalms  doubtless  originated  in  the  period  before  us,  but  their 
consideration  may  properly  come  later,  in  the  period  in  which 
the  whole  collection  was  put  in  circulation.  More  characteristic 
of  the  epoch  we  are  now  considering  was  the  rise  of  what  we  call 
the  Wisdom  literature.  This  includes  a  group  of  books,  part  of 
which  (Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes)  found  a  place  in  the  Canon  of 
Scripture,  while  a  part  (Sirach,  Wisdom)  was  never  so  received 
by  the  Palestinian  Jews — though  their  circulation  among  Greek- 
speaking  Jews  introduced  them  to  the  Church.  Their  common 
features  are  so  striking  that  we  cannot  doubt  their  belonging  to 
the  same  period.1  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  date  one  of  them 
approximately,  and  thus  to  locate  the  whole  group,  which  belongs 
in  or  near  the  period  now  under  discussion.  The  translator  of 
ben  Sira,  who  is  the  grandson  of  the  author,  expressly  states 
that  he  came  into  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  yeai  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  This  must  be  the  second  Euergetes,  because  the  first 
reigned  but  twenty-five  years.  This  writer  therefore  came  to 
Egypt  in  the  year  132  B.C.   We  may  assume  that  his  grandfather's 

1  The  parable  was  taken  up  and  drawn  out  by  Ezekiel  (chapters  16  and  23), 
as  we  have  noticed. 

1  The  allegorical  interpretation  of  the  Song  has  now  generally  been  given 
up  by  Protestant  scholars.  Until  recently,  however,  the  book  was  supposed 
to  be  dramatic  in  its  structure — portraying  the  triumph  of  virtuous  love  over 
the  seductive  attempts  of  a  royal  suitor.  This  hypothesis  is  ably  defended 
by  Priver  {/nlroditction,  pp.  436-448^  On  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
may  consult  the  recent  commentaries  by  Siegfried  {Handkommentar,  i8c>8) 
and  Budde  (Kurzer  Handkommentar,  1898),  also  Hudde's  article  in  the  New 
World  for  1894.      An  extended  bibliography  is  given  in  the  commentaries. 

3  Three  of  them  are  ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  fourth  bears  the  author's  own 
name.  Probably  this  was  the  reason  why  the  last  was  not  received  by  the 
Rabbis. 
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>k  was  completed  jome  years  earlier*1     As  it  contain  • 

Tenet  to  the  Maccabean  Kraggtoj  WSJ  may  date  it  b 
probably  not  mm  i:  bi  fore*  the  year  170 

i        work  which  thus  chums  our  attention  seems  to  show  Greek 
influence — not  so  mu<  »at  it  bays  as  In  « 

ranslotor  begins  by  extolling  the  great  thingi  which  havr 
been  handed  down  by  the  Law.  the  Prophets,  and  those  who 
have  followed  them— "on  account  "i  which  one  nouat  pratte 
Emel  Ibl  culture  and  wUduin  "  The  language  looks  like  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  boasted  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  as 
though  to  say  that  Israel  hat  a  superior  cu  trfved  from  a 

I  h  1  ..■  venerable  tradition  The  energy  of  the  protest  kHmtts  the 
extent  lo  which  thinking  men  were  const  ions  of  the  Greek 
claim. 

We  shall  wrong  the  author,  however,  if  we  suppose  him  in- 
terested in  philnM'phy  for  its  own  like  The  Semitic  mind  has 
little  d.sc  Un  uiciclv  -|ti  illative  thinking,  The  ffistfofl]  in  refer- 
ent 1  to  which  the  author  reckon*;  Israel  no  whit  behind  tbfl 
chicfett  of  the  peoples,  has  little  ambition  to  explain  the  origin  of 
thing!  or  lo  bring  the  univcise  Into  a  rational  tclictnc.  It  feels 
deeply  the  practical  proMi-m:.  i»i"  life  and  aims  to  aid  in  thcit 
solution.  This  wisdom,  then,  is  the  guide  of  lite,  guaranteed  to 
lead  its  disciples  Into  ways  of  righteousness  and  therefore  Into 
paths  o(  peace.  It-  rx.nib lance  to  the  earliest  teacM 
Greek  wise  men  easily  impresses  the  reader. 

This  wisdom  is  to  her  devotees   the  subject  of  unbounded 
panegyric     By  their  Imagination  she  is  pcisonihcd  as  a  beau] 
dil  and  majestic  being — goddess  the  Jew  could  not  call  her  -the 
constant  friend,  companion  and  counsellor  ot  thOM  who  seek  her 

"  Wisdom  instructs  her  sons  ; 
And  mmi  those  who  attend  :o  her. 
Those  who  love  her  love  lite ; 
And  those  who  nek  her  early  find  acceptance. 
Those  who  hold  her  Ian  attain  honour; 
And  abide  in  the  blessing  ot  Yah  wen. 

■A  ditcmtum  of  the  rufous  theories  aboil       i<    book  wtUbtfoood  m 
Kautcsch,  AfeltryfheH  nhJ  PitHdep^xifihtn  Jti  Alton  T**t.  [1900),  p  235! 
(by  Rjtad).    Hw  grammatical    difficult]  ol  the  [»a»»*tc  in  the  pfologui 
which  all  depends  is  relieved  by  parallels  cited  by  Dclssmann.  HibttsmJtfM. 
p.  a$c;  cl.  nl*o  Schllrer.  r.r,vA    ,/. .  til,  p    15,0 
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Those  who  serve  her  serve  the  Holy  One  ; 

And  her  lovers  Yahweh  loves. 

He  who  hearkens  to  her  shall  judge  rightly  ; 

And  he  who  listens  to  her  shall  abide  in  her  house." • 

This  wisdom  is  not  the  possession  of  man  alone.  She  is  an 
attribute  of  God  Himself.  When  the  author  exhorts  her  to  utter 
her  own  praise,  she  declares  that  she  came  forth  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Most  High,  that  she  has  her  throne  in  the  heights,  that 
she  alone  has  circled  the  earth,  and  walked  through  the  depths  of 
the  abyss.1  It  is  evident  that  the  personification  has  gone  far 
toward  making  wisdom  the  supreme  emanation  from  the  God* 
head.  But  we  soon  see  that  cosmogonic  speculation  is  far  from 
the  author's  thought.  For  this  wisdom,  after  visiting  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  has  her  abiding-place  assigned  her  in  Israel. 

"  Then  the  Creator  of  all  things  commanded  me  ; 
And  my  Maker  gave  me  a  home. 
And  He  said  :    In  Jacob  take  up  thy  dwelling. 
And  in  Israel  receive  thy  possession." 

And  after  an  extended  panegyric  of  the  delights  of  wisdom,  the 
author  adds : 

"  All  this  is  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  of  the  Most  High, 
The  Law  which  Moses  commanded 
As  a  possession  for  the  congregation  of  Jacob."  * 

This  then  is  where  we  come  out :  the  true  wisdom  had  visited 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  But  in  none  of  them  had  she  chosen 
to  abide  except  in  Israel.  Here  she  had  taken  permanent  form 
in  the  Law  given  by  Moses.  In  Palestinian  circles  at  least  the 
pressure  of  Greek  thought  had  driven  men  to  take  a  firmer  hold 
on  the  Law  as  the  sufficient  philosophy.  By  studying  the  Law 
and  living  according  to  it,  all  the  practical  problems  of  life  are 
solved.  It  was  perhaps  with  a  view  to  discourage  speculative 
discussion  that  an  author  of  this  school  inserted  into  the  book  of 
Job  a  chapter  in  praise  of  wisdom  which,  though  justly  admired 

1  Ecclus.  4,I-U.  I  have  followed  the  Hebrew  text  as  given  by  Peter*,  Der 
Jiingst  IViederaufgefundene  Ilehraisehe  Text  des  Baches  Ectlesiastiau 
(1902).     Similar  panegyrics  are  found  in  H1'-*7,   1$  '"*. 

*/M£,  141"4. 

*  Hid.,  24 *-11.      Read  the  whole  passage. 
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fgr  the  beauty  of  it>  thought,  fa  an  evident  intrusion  in  the  com- 
m  "i  vhica  it  bow  ion«»  a  pm  '     I  i  Inti  chapter  h  is 
rtd  in  effect  tl  U  aiadoai  in  the  highest  &cn*c — the  |»hiW*- 
Ophj  that  would  solve  the  problems  of  ihc  unhcrse — is  the  prop- 
erty ol   God  ikme       At   the  urac  time  there  is  a  wisdom  for 

ralch  eortijfctt  in  the  fear  of  Cod— -tint  tfl,  m  reh^i.m 
and  in  departing  from  evil     that  is,  in  a  rightCOU  MiV 
would  not  formulate   it   In  tins  w.iv,   but    be  would  aco. 
iw-i.il   i  r i  .1  ape*  ulation  is  uselc*.      tad   b*1W 

ne  strp  farther  than  the  InUffpDfcttDl  in  declaring  th ll   I 
in  the   Law  tominunuatcd  enough  of   the  heavenly  uisduiu  to 

•  man's  need. 
f"  Hut  if  indeed  the  phihsophta  ultima  is  contained  in  the  book 
cif  the  Law,  then  the  study  and  exposition  of  this  l)ook   b 

0|        hi       I"    *      importance.  \n<!     .(.    one  4     H      :Mu\\     U"'-:t     ntldcf    J 

master  than  by  himself,  the  teacher  becomes  an  important  char* 
i.  to  in  the  community.     \  lot  tathoi  has  a  high  opinion  of  thr 

profevtion  of  miiIh.-.  -ii  nr  shall   h;i\c  imoii  10  notice  a  little 

later.     And  to  his  mind  the  a  ritw  il  tn  ethical  teacher.      In  ho 
anjton  Ifttla  iiLoai  Is  laid  upon  Liturgy,  inn  diw  Is  upon  m  hum  ■ 
and  morals.    The  boundary  line  between  manned  and  morala  is 
not  more  distinctly  drawn  here  than  is  the  rase  in  most  ancient 

na,    The  raaoli  In  the  caaa  or  ben  s»ra  ii  not  nepk 
nis  kScad  [ndudca patJeucej  courage,  modest)   kindness,  temper 
ance,  chastity,   and    prudence.      Particular    caution:. 
with  reference  to  evil  associates.      Friendship  is  pranced  a*  one  of 
tba  beat  of  privilegr*.      Intimacy  with  those  in  high  Station  and 
with  the  wealthy  is  deprecated.     Enjoyment  of  the  good  things 

nj   hi.-  i  .  <  o-.uinmdcd  il  «>nlv  due  moderate  I    bl  observed. 

With  this  ethical  co*nn.p<. Uranism,  however,  the  blood  of  rhe 
Israelite  .uaerti  itself  in  hatred  of  the  old* time  enemies — Philis- 
tines and  BdoDfdtCJ — and  of  the  new  nectaries,  "the  foohsh  po> 
l>l |  that  dwell  in  Shechcm."      The  present  rule  of  the  Gent 
fell  ei  a  reproach  ;  a  prayer  is  altered  that  it  may  come  to  an 

ril  duil  tin.  trik-i  of    |arol>  nia>   u.mmi  he  set    in  their    own 

land.  There  is  no  xcal,  however  j  there  are  no  fantastic  dreomi 
of  a  personal  Messiah,  coming  in  the  clouds  or*  heaven.  No 
more  fa  chare  any  hopi  of  I  future  life  in  ise  of  the  word  ; 

nor  is  there  any  hint  of  a  resurrection.      In  the  abode  of  the 

1  Job.  a*. 
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departed  none  praise  God.1  All  the  more  reason  is  there  that 
men  should  repent  in  this  life.  The  lot  of  men  is  apportioned 
by  God  according  to  justice  and  also  with  mercy.  The  problem 
which  wrung  the  heart  of  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job  seems 
not  to  give  any  more  trouble.  And  yet  our  author  stands  on 
the  ground  of  complete  individualism — he  believes  that  God 
deals  with  every  man  directly. 

The  roll  of  fame  in  which  this  book  praises  the  great  men  of 
Israel  omits  the  names  of  Ezra  and  of  Daniel — a  phenomenon  of 
the  utmost  importance.  To  those  names  which  we  know  fro"m  the 
earlier  Scriptures  it  adds  one,  that  of  Simon  the  high-priest, 
apparently  a  contemporary  of  the  author.  This  man,  apparently 
a  worthy  head  of  the  community,  is  praised  for  his  care  of  the 
Temple.  He  is  said  to  have  strengthened  the  building  and  to 
have  provided  it  with  a  reservoir.  It  has  been  plausibly  con- 
jectured that  such  works  were  undertaken  in  the  time  of  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  who,  when  he  took  possession  of  Syria,  found 
it  to  his  interest  to  conciliate  the  Jews.  But  of  this  we  can  have 
no  certain  knowledge. 

The  passage  devoted  to  Simon  gives  us  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  effect  which  the  Temple  worship  must  have  had  upon  the 
faithful  Jew.  We  read  of  the  magnificent  presence  of  the  high- 
priest  in  his  robes,  accompanied  by  his  train  of  inferior  clergy. 
In  solemn  array  they  lay  the  wood  upon  the  altar  and  the  chief 
minister  pours  out  the  libation.  The  trumpets  sound  a  mighty 
blast  and  the  worshippers  fall  upon  their  faces  and  offer  their 
supplications: 

"Then  the  singers  made  melody  with  their  voices. 
And  over  the  multitude  sounded  sweet  harmony. 
The  people  of  the  Most  High  uttered  their  prayers 
In  supplication  before  the  All-pitying ; 
Until  he'  had  completed  the  service  of  Yahweh, 
And  had  brought  before  Him  that  which  was  commanded. 
Then  he  came  down  and  lifted  his  hands 
Over  all  the  congregation  of  Israel, 
And  the  blessing  of  Yahweh  was  on  his  lips 
And  in  the  name  of  Yahweh  he  made  his  boast. 
Yet  a  second  time  they  prostrated  themselves 
To  receive  the  benediction  from  his  lips."3 

1  Keel  as.  17"  f.  "Simon  is  here  the  subject. 

*  Kcclus.  50 ,i"*'.     The  whole  chapter  is  most  interesting. 
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In  possession  of  this  imposing  liturgy  and  confident  that  i 
a  perfect  rule  of  life  revealed  in  the  .   I  i  Uimu  was  reconril 

inf  itself  tu  the  apparently  insignificant  place  .  beU 

mi  the  economy  of  the  world— is  not  consciousness  of  the  favour 
of  God  more  than  worldly  wealth  and  |  « •  - 1  n.n?  Vml  ret  the 
faithful  tattSt  KUMdmCI  have  fwiind  it  htfd  10  hoM  ffltf  :o  their 
bdicf  Their  lot  was  not  an  enviable  one.  Our  author  himself 
betrays  that  life  hid  nun: y  anxieties.  There  were,  first  of  all,  dan- 
gers to  ptnOGllsCCUrily.  Our  author's  prayer  for  protection  says 
in  so  many  words  that  his  life  had  been  endangered  by  slander— 
"  an  accusation  to  the  king  from  an  unrighteous  tongue."  ■  So 
inns  A' :im   I  he   mi  n'mii  ili.ir    In-   disjoired  of  life.      In  another 

e  lie  speaks  of  the  frequent  and  dangerous  journeys  which 
he  had  undertaken.  In  the  conflict  between  Syria  and  Egypt, 
the  adherents  of  Hrhrr  kni^.W.iii  might"  easily  be  in  danger  when 
the  other  party  wo>  in  power.  His  grandson's  final  emigi 
to  Egypt  shows  the  necessity  to  which  many  Jews  yielded  in  this 
period,  t'jilhful  to  the  law  and  wandering  over  the  face  of  the 
win  ti  1  —Ottf  author  BUS  B  type  of  htfl  rare. 

The  book  of  Proverbs  adds  almost  nothing  to  the  pianc 
drawn  for  us  by  the  son  of  Sirach.  The  book  differs  from  the 
one  we  have  been  considering  in  that  it  represent  |  rVO  il  stages 
of  >;ruwth  and  in  that  it  has  a  |>o.nii.uiy;n  at  its  head.  The  body 
of  the  work  is  a  collection  of  maxims  which  remind  us  of  Sirach 
and  which  may  be  called  somewhat  nor*  primitive  in  tone, 
though  the  point  of  view  is  substantially  the  same.1  Thin  ntft  I 
contains  directions  for  a  prudent  life,  based  on  the  Lftv  and 
ignoring  speculation,     rhe  useol  the  name  "i  Solomon  roust  be 

i  is  in  the  case  of  other  l>ook*  of  the  lime.     To  show  that 
the  ancient  kings  of  Israel   were  patrons  of  literature  like  the 
Ptolemies  has  already  been  seen  to  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Jews  in   this  |ieriod.      This  part  of  the  book  may  be  a  O 
older  than  EccletiasticUH.     .Some  lime  after  it  was  put  into 
lation  it  received  as  a  preface  the  cl.i  >;m  >i  ■  |»sncgyric  on  »: 
which  fills  the  first  nine  chapters  of  our  test.      This  al 
<-..!  -r:n   i.  though  it  is  m  :ire  elaborate.      In    il    the   pertonfficn* 

1  I  <  .hi*    $1  *    The  whole  chapter,  whkh  In  tana  remind*  u»of  the  Ptalmt, 

iboeldb  res4      I  pnpei  fw  lb  pi  ■;■'■  h    laedln  \>-  .vVi  ,"t* 

:  r,,,v.  iMfl— ij '*.    Tin-  mnnT  .ippendicesto  ihb  collection,  though  inter- 
rstinu.  (jivr  m>  .nil i in.  m.ti  tight  cm  ihi  (tad 
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lion  of  wisdom,  even  more  distinctly  than  in  Sirach,  makes  her  an 
emanation  of  the  divine : 

"  Yahweh  formed  me  as  the  beginning  of  His  creation, 
The  first  of  His  works  in  days  of  yore. 
From  of  old  was  I  fashioned, 
In  the  beginning  at  the  origin  of  the  earth. 
When  there  were  no  depths  1  was  brought  forth, 
When  there  were  no  fountains  of  water. 
Before  the  mountains  were  planted. 
Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth ; 
When  He  had  not  made  the  earth 
Nor  the  first  of  the  clods  of  the  world. 
When  He  established  the  heavens,  I  was  there. 
When  He  marked  off  the  horizon  on  the  face  of  the  deep. 

Then  I  was  at  His  side  as  a  master  workman  ; 
I  was  His  delight  day  by  day, 
Sporting  before  Him  at  every  time 
Rejoicing  at  the  completion  of  His  world."  ■ 

The  advance  in  the  thought  as  compared  with  Sirach  (quoted 
above)  is  in  the  greater  distinctness  with  which  wisdom  is 
affirmed  to  be  the  Demiurge — the  executive  officer  of  the  supreme 
divinity.  It  is  not  possible  to  avoid  seeing  Greek  influence 
here ;  and  that  here  is  the  germ  of  later  Gnostic  speculation, 
Jewish  and  Christian,  is  equally  obvious.  The  writer,  however, 
is  far  from  the  abstruse  theology  of  a  Philo.  We  have  no  reason 
to  seek  for  allegories  beneath  his  animated  poetry.  Monotheism 
is,  of  course,  completely  established.  There  is  no  longer  a  |>os- 
sibility  of  other  gods  coming  into  competition  with  Yahweh. 
Yahweh's  character  also  is  known.  He  is  a  God  of  justice.  His 
reward  is  given  to  the  righteous  and  it  is  given  in  this  life.  God 
deals  with  the  individual ;  each  is  responsible  to  Him.  But  re- 
ward and  punishment  are  not  looked  for  beyond  this  life.  Sheo! 
continues  to  be  the  obscure  abode  of  the  shades,  a  place  in  which 
there  is  no  opportunity  to  praise  God.  The  duties  of  life  are 
justice,  temperance,  social  righteousness.  The  cultus  seems  to 
be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is  no  mention  of  the 
Messiah.  In  all  these  respects  the  marks  of  date  seem  to  be  the 
same  that  we  find  in  Sirach.* 

1  Prov.  8  n~n>  *•  r.  Slight  chmnges  in  the  text  may  be  justified  from  the  com- 
mentaries cited  below. 

1  For  this  reason,  as  well  as  on  linguistic  grounds,  recent  scholars  are  pretty 
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We  have  no  reason  la  doubt  dial  tlie  author  we  havr  b 
C0MJdcrin|  agreed  with  Slncfe  fa  making  the  Jewish  t-aw  ihc 
te.u  book  ofethirs.  The  wisdom  of  Ciod  wan  therein  embodied 
for  the  intirnrtioii  of  m-'ii.  The  natural  result  of  this  cv.iltation 
of  a  book  was  the  ]ii«  teased  [mporttnee  of  the  guild  ol 
and  also  the  greater  prominence  of  meeting*  for  instruction 
life  of  the  people.  Some  provision  for  making  the  La* 
most  bave  been  nude  eonopuativtly  early.  Deuterooomj  com- 
mand* ihat  the  Lcvitcs  (though  .it  long  Intervals)  Aot  the 
Law  to  the  people.  Thll  command  was  not  carried  out,  bo  far  as 
we  know.  In-fore  the  exile.  Mm  in  tin- nine  nfMslechl  we  found 
an  all  imou  in  gjilnrrinc^  in  whu  li  tl:...r  who  ■•■  uuest  in 
obeying  God  talked  to  each  other  of  the  things  of  religion.  The 
Chronicler  give  an  account  of  a  ml  ly  at  which  the  Law 
was  read  by  Ban  and  expounded  by  the  Lcviies.  Thia  ■ 
deed  an  imaginative  skctth,  but  it  reflected  an  actual  need  of 
people.  As  tune  went  on  the  need  became  more  pressing. 
;iii(ii-in    l.ui                 :    Ki.irl.  in    which  the    Law   was    written,  MB 

falling  more  and  more  into  disuse.     The  Jew.  of  Alexandria  and 

other  Hellenistic  cities  were  learning  Greek  ;    the  Jews  of  Pales 
inc  .ni.i  the  eastern  province!  were  adopting  Aramaic     In  \h\ 
siaic  uf  affairs  new   methods  of  making   the   I.au    known   Id 
called  for.      The  result  was  the  development  of  what  is  called  tl 

synagogue. 

As  religion  a  social  In  its  working,  it  is  very  pofeitnV  that  tl 
beginnings  of  the  synagogue  may  go  back  to  the  time  of  the 
ile.      We   learn    from   Kiekiel   that   the    ).*. >\  le  frequently 
about   htm  to  hear  hfc  rvvrlations.      Snrh   informal    gall  < 
were  not  allowed  to  worship  in   the  strict  sense  of  the  word — fa 
worship,  that  irt.  sacntt.  .-.  •   »i-.|.|  |>«-  nikml  only  at  Jerusalem. 
prayer  and  rhe  study  of  th<*  Law  could  not  tieronfin<-<l  to  ;i  -n 
place.      After  it  was   thoroughly  understood  that  the  Ijiw 
Israel's  rule  of  life,  the  Sabbath   was  improved  in  reading  and 
■.•ixlyiun    tin.   rule       The  synagogue*    « ■■■:  -•    primanlt    Sabbalfa 
ichools.      But   they  also   became   places  of  worshlpj    IwfaiBte  the 
congregation  united  in  piayei    liefuu*  ihc     i-.mhi.  ami   in 
giving   after  it.     An  important  jwart  of  the  service  was  the  oral 

wet!  IgjTCCd  If)  putlinjj  the  book  tn  the  Greek  period,      Sec  Toy   in  ihc  At. 
mi/HHru/  t'titir&t  Cvmmatfary;   Wildcboci   in  the  Kwntp  I/./Haiu'ii+trxt** 
nd  Frankenberi;  In  Now  nek's  tfamJtemmtnur. 
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exposition  or  exhortation  delivered  by  one  of  the  more  compe- 
tent members  of  the  congregation.  It  does  not  seem  strained  to 
suppose  that  the  books  of  Jesus  Ikmi  Sira  and  Proverbs  are  the 
condensed  results  of  a  lifetime  of  such  exhortation. 

The  importance  of  the  synagogue  was  increased  by  the  prom- 
inence given  to  city  life  in  this  period.  In  the  romjiosite 
city  each  nationality  was  allowed  its  own  customs  and  a  certain 
measure  of  autonomy.  Even  in  towns  where  the  Jews  did  not 
possess  the  full  franchise  they  had  recognised  officers  and  courts 
chosen  by  themselves,  administering  the  ancestral  I-aw.  The 
lines  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  life  were  not  yet  drawn; 
each  community  being  both  a  religious  and  a  i*oliti<  al  corpora- 
tion. This  put  a  tremendous  power  of  discipline  into  the  hands 
of  the  chief  men.  The  Chronicler  assumes  that  this  power  was 
exercised  in  the  time  of  Ezra,1  for  we  read  of  a  resolution  that 
if  any  one  should  not  come  to  the  public  assembly  (called  to 
consider  the  question  of  foreign  marriages)  "  his  proj>crty  should 
be  devoted,  and  he  himself  should  be  se|>arated  from  the  congre- 
gation of  the  captivity."  In  representing  this  as  the  method  in 
Ezra's  time,  the  author  no  doubt  lets  his  wish  become  the  father 
of  his  thought.  Even  for  the  Chronicler's  own  time  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  a  popular  assembly  at  Jerusalem  could  go  so  far  as 
to  sequestrate  a  man's  projierty  without  the  consent  of  the  civil 
governor.  But  any  community  may  withdraw  its  intercourse 
from  an  obnoxious  member,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  was 
actually  done  by  the  Jews  is  evidenced  by  the  Samaritan  schism. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  is  this :  During  the  period  now  under 
review  the  synagogue  received  its  growth  and  Iwcame  the  centre 
of  the  soctafaT well  as  of  the  religious  life  of  the  scattered  Jew 
ish,  communities.  It  possessed,  at  any  rate,  the  |x>wer  of  excom- 
munication, and  in  some  instances  it  also  inflicted  civil  pains  and 
|>enalties%"  The  importance  of  such  an  institution  for  the  later  his- 
tory of  Judaism  needs  no  demonstration.  As  to  dates  we  can 
only  say  that  it  seems  to  l>e  fully  develoi>cd  l>efore  theMaccabean 
uprising.' 

1  Ezra.  io8,  where  the  princes  and  elders  are  named  as  the  administrative 
body. 

"The  whole  subject  is  thoroughly  discussed  by  Schtfrer,  Gesch.  des  Jiitt. 
Volkcs,  3  II.,  p.  427  fT.  where  a  considerable  literature  is  cited.  The  Eng- 
lish translation  of  this  work,  made  from  the  second  German  edition,  gives 
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I'hr  guild  nf  serines  was  glorified  bjr  '  -rt  the  per- 

son  of  Boa.  h  ■  [fltcrctting  i»»  notice  the  wcn&ction  with 
wM<  h  ben  Sira  dwells  upon  ihis  Vocation  when  he  compares  it 
with  Other  vocations  or  trade*.  In  contrail  wuh  the  kotband- 
man  or  artificer,  who  is  compelled  tn  pui  .ill  h  hi  npoa  sor- 

did details,  he  who  has  leisure  for  Stud;  "  will  seek  out  the  *.v 
dom  of  the  ancients."  The  object  ol  his  study  i«  the  Law  of 
the  Most  High.  He  who  devotes  himself  to  this  object  sh%\\ 
not  only  serve  before  great  men  ami  appear,  before  princes;  he 
shall  be  called  for  in  the  public  COOnctl  and  shall  be  Epgasnoat 
in  the  congregation.  The  most  natural  Intel  BteUltion  ol 
language  refers  it  to  tlie  Opportunity  of  the  preacher  in  the  aynn> 
KO>;vic.  What  give  the  order  of  SCXiboS  SU<  h  pfOttSnttlt  I  m  the 
community  was  the  teaching  function  which  they  cxercued  reg- 
ularly for  the  benefit  of  the  jwople.1 

The  wisdom  literature  thus  fai  COI  ihowsfbl  the 

part  a  complacent  tone.  The  authors  have  disciplined  I 
selves  by  tludy,  and  do  not  expect  loo  much  of  life.  Their  ethi- 
cal nMuitlW  give  them  a  sufficient  rule  of  life,  and  tlicn  faith  in 
Cod  and  His  Law  .serves  as  a  working  hvputhesis  of  the  immense. 
The  world  was  not  all  they  could  wish  it,  but  they  were  able  to 
mi  it  rut  themselves  with  tradition  and  the  practical  n-  is.hi.  There 
is  in  their  utterance*  no  evidence  of  internal  conflict,  But  notall 
their  contemporaries  could  rest  within  the  hmiu  which  tradition 
and  the  practical  reason  fixed.  This  is  startlingly  brought  home- 
to  us  by  the  lunik  which  w<  uill  I'm  loiai.lt>,  and  which  calls 
itself  Kohclcth3  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monument  I  "f  He- 
brew literature.  The  author  lakes  his  stand  on  the  tradition 
"^ In*  1 1  makes  Solomon  the  most  prc»|)crotJS  and  eke  wisest  of 

tubctamiiitly  the  *aine  material,  II,   a,  p.  44  fl      <  1    alto  Roni 

/.  1  Jmdmtam  im  ffaUfttomtiiftieAen  Ztitifttr  (1903),  p.  149  IT.    "i . 

>ciipliuii  air  catty  alluded  lu  »h<)W»  thai   '•*    IrwUli  •'  platr  ol  prayer  "  existed 
in  the  vicinity  uf  Alexandria  a*  enrly  wi  222  ti.r      Otbai  Faacrfptlot 
the  hetra  «how  that  Jewish  tynagogtica  txiated  there  «*  early  u  1 
Ct  WiUmowiu    in  the  &6tttiftkrtfAk  4cv   Bffiimt  Akademir,  190a,  p» 
IOQ3.  »»d  Willrich,  J*Jtn  *nd  i7r,€if$/n.  p.  151  !l 

1  Thi  pralM  ri  thr  Rcrtbi  n  contained  1  Boclui    ;*N— jo'1. 
'The  name  ha*  rivan  iln-  eomswtttisora  much  trouble     In  ooni 

Wltfl  A'ithni  (tiju-m&ty  or  cangrefrttien)  i»  obrioitft,  bol  more  <  .in  not  be  *akl 
•villi  t-t  rtauil> .  TIic  iciuiei  iiuy  ex*mi.')cl"liryiin,  Job  mm  ■■.,<-,»;,  p.  jy8  \mt 
which  ghrsS  all  that  tin  be  tafct  on  the  Ml 
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kings.  In  the  person  of  this  king  he  will  set  forth  the  experi- 
ence of  humanity  at  its  best.  What  is  the  result  of  this  experi- 
ence? Only  weariness.  The  text  of  the  book,  which  is  also  the 
result  of  all  the  author's  thinking  and  all  his  observation  is :  All 
is  nothingness  !   .Absolute  nothingness  ! 

To  prove  this  he  recounts  the  experience  of  Solomon — under 
which  we  see  his  own  experience  thinly  veiled.  The  first  and 
most  deadly  thing  in  life  is  the  eternal  sameness  of  things.  One 
generation  follows  another,  the  sun  makes  its  round,  the  winds 
shift  from  one  quarter  to  the  other.  But  all  this  is  only  the 
rotation  of  a  wheel,  a  continual  grind  without  any  real  progress. 
A  treadmill  weariness  lies  over  everything  ;  there  is  nothing  of 
which  one  can  say  that  it  is  new.  The  former  generations  have 
perished,  and  their  history  is  forgotten  ;  so  it  shall  be  with  those 
now  on  the  stage,  and  with  those  that  follow  after,  for  ever. 

But  if  it  be  said  this  is  the  conclusion  of  an  observer  who 
stands  on  the  outside  and  does  not  get  at  the  heart  of  things,  we 
will  go  into  personal  experience.  Let  a  Solomon  with  unbounded 
resources  taste  all  the  alleged  sweets  of  life.  He  comes  through 
it  all  to  the  same  conclusion — the  nothingness  of  it  all,  and  the 
uselessness  of  exertion.  The  pleasures  of  the  table,  art  and 
architecture,  great  public  works,  gardens,  parks,  a  magnificent 
establishment,  a  harem  of  choice  beauties — he  has  tried  them  all, 
and  all  are  equally  unable  to  give  real  satisfaction.  Nor  did  in- 
tellectual pursuits — the  supposed  delights  of  study — give  any- 
thing more  :  "  I  gave  my  mind  to  know  wisdom  and  knowledge 
and  madness  and  folly  ;  '  I  discovered  that  this  also  is  a  striving 
after  wind.  For  in  much  wisdom  is  much  vexation,  and  he  that 
increases  knowledge  increases  pain."  The  reason  of  this  is  two- 
fold. First,  man  cannot  attain  real  knowledge.  It  is  God's 
plan  that  all  man's  striving  shall  in  this  regard  be  fruitless.'  In 
the  second  place,  the  wise  man  has  no  advantage  from  his  wis- 
dom ;  he  lives  no  longer  and  he  enjoys  no  more  than  the  fool. 
One  event  happens  to  all.  The  wise  man  cannot  even  claim  the 
poor  advantage  of  a  posthumous  reputation,  for  all  alike  are  in  a 
little  while  forgotten. 

1  Things  are  known  by  their  opposite*.  Hence  he  itudied  folly,  souto 
distinguish  true  wisdom. 

'This  is  most  distinctly  expressed  in  Eccles.  8ur.,  but  compare  also  I11, 
just  quoted. 


i.'l  l«     MM   V  M  I   \  I      ill; 


The  common  opinion  connoted  itself  with  ihr  thought  that 
in  .hi   lives  in  hia  posterity.      Hut  this  again  is  a  delusion.     If 
do  waste  a  wi  dli   ud  letfe  behind  Jumafooli 

BOB.     CM  there  l>c  consolation  where  then*  is  such  a  p 
Krcnucntly  enough  wc  ace  a  man   toiling  to  gallic  i  wealth, 
big  hinvrt.lt  the  COtnfo  lOOrdei    that    his  children  may 

1>C  provided  for.      lint  it  is  :n  itself  an  evil  tn.it  a  man 
postpone  ins  enjoyment  of  what  lie  haa  Earned  until  it  «  too  late. 
All  that  b  certain  ia  th.it  tin-  rccurtena  <>t  tiroes  and  seasons  will 
undo  si  I  that   in    bean  done.1     The  only  p-jod.  if  good  we  may 
.  .ill  it,  is  th.it  one  should  enjo)  his  little  morsel  while  he  mny. 

Bpicureafflkoo  Ei  doubtless  the  logical  outcome  of  ilii.%  i-ea«>:i 
evident  when  we    insider  tin-  ocal   point      'I' 
ll.t-   moral  order  of  the  world  is  not  discoverable.      The 
k-nce  of  injustice  fa  notorious,     Were  jus 

arid    wit  ked   wmiM    ih.ui£<.*    places.       We    arc    reminded    -i!     |«»l>*> 

contention  that  the  wicked  are  the  Ones  who  propter.  I  i: 
inon  opinion  pfousl)  consoles  liscll  with  the  thought  thai  <iod 
will  surelj  |adgc  Bui  thai  cannol  be  maintained  (oui  author 
holds) — rather  must  we  confess  tii.it  I  lod  purposely  lets  injustii  t 
get  the  upper  hand.  His  purpose  to  to  dioa  men  thai  they  are 
bo  bcitei  than  the  brutes.     Whorequires  Ihti  the  brutes  ahull  be 

v--  i 1 1 j   luslnc.  go  that  the  well  .shall    \k  punished  foi  hi-,  i  rtl- 

i-iH  :ui(i  the  lamb  rewarded  for  hi  icbb?     hist  ;i-.  ; 

would  ii  I"*  t"  insist  that  men  should  !*•  treated  <><> .■  different 
system.  They  arc  in  the  same  class  with  the  animals.  •■  All  go 
to  one  ptaCS  all  OK  Of  dual  and  all  return  to  dust.  Who  knowi 
whether  the  spirit  of  man  ascends,  while  the  spirit  of  the  brute 
goes  below?"'  The  andioi  ii ■  •■  um  i.  .  ipon  the thoot] 
future  life  only  to  reject  it.  His  conclusion  i*  that  of  the  pari- 
nusit — death  is  better  than  life  because  it  delivers  one  from  the 
m  arinesa  and  pale  "t  the  atnigale  for  existence. 

This  peariroistn  if.  akin  to  that  with  whit  h  wo  are  turn 
modern  times.     But  the  author  I*  faithful  to  his  Hebrew  Im  oil  . 
in   that  he  holds  (sat   to  the  belief  in  GotL     This  ia  perhaps 
immi'i   tn  .in  niimtal.  \"  whom  an  absolute  monarch  Efl  pari  I 
constitution  of  things.     <.<•.!  ia  ilie  alwolute  ruler,  and  whatever 

i  M  msanlae;  of  thi  ihout  a  tim*  for  «v«rytfaiog>  3 **! 

-■■  Edcntlj    in  1,  ■  .  »q  by 

1       .\^  10  llic  nic*uiujt  ol  tin  i»a*Miiic  llicic  uui  be  ivi  Ooubt. 
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comes  to  pass  is  willed  by  Him.  But  what  His  motive  is,  or  on 
what  principles  He  rules  His  universe,  is  l>eyond  man's  compre- 
hension. The  acknowledgment  of  omnipotence  as  the  leading 
divine  attribute  does  not  carry  with  it  any  recognition  of  justice 
or  of  love.  The  old  covenant  God  of  Israel  has  disappeared 
from  view.  We  may  say  that  the  wider  outlook  has  resulted  in 
the  practical  shipwreck  of  the  Jewish  faith.  The  abstract  belie* 
that  there  is  a  God  remains,  but  this  is  nothing  in  which  the 
heart  can  rest. 

A  volume  expressing  these  views  could  not  find  a  place  among 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  without  modification.  Ar.d  so 
we  find  that  the  book  has  been  annotated  by  a  disciple  of  the  old 
school.1  We  may  suppose  the  original  author  to  have  attained  a 
reputation  for  wisdom,  and  that  one  of  his  pupils  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  value  of  his  book  that  he  thought  to  correct  its 
errors  by  skilful  insertions  of  his  own.  These  insertions  tone 
down  the  strong  statements  of  the  original  writer  or  give  them  a 
turn  less  startling  to  the  pious  mind.  Had  not  these  additions 
been  made,  the  reputation  of  Solomon  would  not  have  saved  the 
book.  With  them  included  it  may  pass  (and  doubtless  did  pass) 
for  the  sage  reflections  of  a  penitent  roue\  such  as  Solomon  was 
in  popular  tradition.  Such  a  man  might  delate  with  himself  on 
the  problems  of  life,  leaning  now  to  one  theory  now  to  another, 
and  as  the  book  concludes  with  a  strong  exhortation  to  fear  God 
and  keep  His  commandments,  its  end  was  allowed  to  justify  its 
eccentric  means. 

In  the  variety  of  voices  which  it  lets  us  hear,  the  book  of  Ec- 
clesiastes  is  almost  a  type  of  the  ]>eriod  we  have  l>een  discussing. 
The  characteristic  of  the  period  is  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
men  caused  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  civilisation.  We  have 
seen  that  in  some  cases  the  result  was  a  stouter  affirmation  of  the 
old  system.  The  insidious  approaches  of  Hellenism  caused  the 
narrower  Jews  to  shut  themselves  more  closely  within  their  ex- 
clusive system.  Others  responded  to  Gentile  aggression  by  re- 
viving the  Messianic  hope.  But  to  the  more  reflective  minds 
Greek  thought  started  problems  to  which  they  were  able  to  find 

1  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  contradictory  assertions  found  in  our 
present  book  of  Kcclesiastes  are  written  by  the  same  man.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  is  brought  out  by  Siegfried's  commentary,  which  distinguishes  the 
documents  by  the  use  of  different  type.     The  result  is  illuminating. 
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no  adequate  answer.  Their  speculative  belief  was  indeed  left 
untouched.  It  was  not  with  them  a  question  of  many  gods  in 
place  of  the  One.  But  what  good  did  a  philosophic  theory  of 
the  oneness  of  God  accomplish  if  the  old  feeling  of  Yahwch's 
covenant  relation  to  Israel  was  gone?  In  multitudes  of  Jewish 
minds  the  result  of  this  conflict  must  have  lietMi  this  practical 
scepticism.  An  observer  of  the  course  of  history  at  this  time 
might  have  anticipated  the  fading  out  of  vital  Jewish  religion. 
Fortunately  for  the  future  of  that  religion,  and  for  Christianity  as 
well,  the  process  was  disturbed  by  violent  political  events.  By 
these  the  contradictions  which  were  beginning  to  sink  out  of 
sight  were  again  forced  into  prominence,  and  an  entirely  new 
direction  was  given  to  the  history  of  Judaism. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

A    NEW    HEROIC    AGE 

Antiochus  III,  called  the  Great,  obtained  possession  of  Pales- 
tine by  the  battle  of  Paneas,1  b.c.  198.  In  the  years  that  fol- 
lowed he  extended  his  empire  over  the  other  de|»cndendes  of 
Egypt  and  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor.  These  successes 
made  him  dream  of  reconquering  the  territory  that  had  belonged 
to  Alexander.  But  when  he  went  so  far  as  to  invade  Europe,  he 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Romans.  This  rising  power  inflicted 
a  crushing  defeat  upon  him  in  the  year  190  B.C.9  In  conse- 
quence he  was  obliged  to  pay  an  enormous  indemnity  and  to 
resign  the  greater  part  of  his  conquests.  Syria  was  not  directly 
affected.  But  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids  was  so  weakened 
that  its  eastern  provinces  (always  restive)  found  it  easy  to  revolt. 
The  kings  of  this  line  were  from  this  time  on  almost  constantly 
at  war,  while  their  need  of  money  became  chronic — both  on 
account  of  these  wars  and  because  of  the  sums  paid  to  the 
Romans.  How  their  subjects  were  oppressed  by  the  unceasing 
levies  of  taxes  may  be  imagined.  And  in  addition  to  the  taxes 
the  monarchs  were  compelled  to  resort  to  other  devices.  A 
favorite  expedient  was  the  plunder  of  some  prominent  temple. 
It  was  in  an  exploit  of  this  kind  that  Antiochus  the  Great  met 
his  death.1 

1  The  town  which  still  bears  the  name  Banias  is  at  the  extreme  northern 
end  of  Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  The  large  fountain  which  made 
the  place  sacred  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  On  the  site,  see  O.  A. 
Smith,  Historical  Geography,  *  p.  473  ff.,  SchOrer,  Gesehichte  des  Md. 
Volkes?  II,  p.  158  ff.  The  name  in  New  Testament  times  was  Cesar ca 
Philippi. 

1  On  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  cf.  Mommsen,  Romische  Gesehichte*,  I,  p.  748 
(English  translation,  II,  p.  271  f.). 

1  According  to  Mommsen.  ibid,  I,  p.  750.  There  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion between  Antiochus  III  and  Antiochus  IV.  Both  are  said  to  have  met 
their  death  in  plundering  a  temple  in  Elymais.  Cf.  Polybius,  XXXI,  II. 
and  Josephus  AnL,  XII,  9,  I. 
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Seleucm;  IV,  who  next  came  to  the  throat,  doas  not  est  < 
•  <■■,,  nrn  this  bin  u <•      1 )<  ■  i  mird  bj 

chin  IV"  (Epiphancs)  in  tbc  jrems  175  n.c.1  His  monarch  i* 
described  0.1  one  of   those   irropoi  attacttn 

who  are  not  foftv  KfBtl)  developed  by  the  prrccsRion  of  power, 
and  whose  vagaries  tmutC,  except  when  they  illStrOB,  their  iul»- 
ject5."  So  far  as  our  history  is  concerned,  blfl  i-crsonal  character 
is  not  mm  h  in  evidence     Almost  any  king  <>i  bH  line  Bright 

have  acted  as  he  did  in  the  same  rir<  unistam  «.  A  certain  levity 
in  his  treatment  of  a  fcTttVC  problem  dialiuguishcl  bSm  Ixont  his 
1  ■  i«tc«8ore — thil  ill  th*!  wc  can  soy.  Whether  he 
on  the  conviction  attributed  to  th(  phiksopha  hy  a  modern 
historian,  that  all  religions  are  equally  false,  we  do  not  know 
He  at  KQJ  rale  fagol  that  to  the  statesman  all  urc  c«|ually 
useful, 
It  wan  10  be  expected  that  the  old  quarrel  between  Egypt  ami 

Syria    would    bleak    Out    <Umm>.       Antto<  hu>     III    Ii  .    11    hi» 

daughter  Cleopatra  in  marringe  to  Ptolemy  V  (hpiphancs)  and 
the  EgypdaU  claimed  that  site  was  to  receive  Palestine 
dowry.    Tbeclaho  waa  rcafatcd  b)  Vntiochue  IV  and  wav  broke 
out  iii  17.1  ii.  1:.    Antiochun  gained  the  advantage,  invaded  Egxptt 
and  even  barfe^'M   AlcviiMi  a.'     Tin;  k;ii-  was  called  away  by 
.  ii    :  hi  Importance  and  dhl  not  ohum  |Nhsevtion  ol  the 
He  went,  however,  to  Jerusalem,  where  disorder  had  hn\<  u  •■  ii 
Hiu  real   object    was  to  raise   money,   and   he  had   no  scruples 
wlmh  would  prevent  his   plundering   the  Temple  t'l   Y.ilm-eh.  as 
he  .md  his  fathers  had  plundered  othci    ttDCLQarica.     We  ma> 
suppose  he  made  the  disorders  in  the  city  an  excuse  for  what  he 
had  already  determined  to  do. 


I  I  >u   :hc  chronology  ol    the  Sclcucid    period,  cf.   !■'..   M  .  \uk£*h 

■.in  ttfkm  GettMteAte,   II,  p.  460  i  .  thr  doics  are  carefully   reefconed  17 

Senflnr,  Cntkiekttiii  .fi></>  ..•.',,  i  .■.,■/•«*.  i,  pp  165*199. 

'  See  tot  deapriptioa  of  Iniioebai  •  ,»"'"' '"""  Polybiw  b 
p.  Hn  •:,  (Eagfiah  Traml  ,  I,  p.  109  f.y 

■  A»  to  (ha  t|uc»iimi  between  tin   p-mir     ii   1     lomcdnrv*  hrirl  thai  1 
rtvtmutt  of  the  dfttrlci  were  alone  in  dispute      Bal  po*%M«faa  and  1 

vjiually  g«>  together,  and  the  Midi  V <  10  t*p*ralc  them  here  Man    I 

from  ad«»ife  to  lt*»<  i a  >a   -   1 0  ■>  |  hi        toryoi  fosephthi  taffgartttfgr {/4ttf., 
XI!,  4)  with   Am  fact  of  Syrian  ropremacy  la   Palest  ne.     Hut  it - 
tsprndoca^l  by  Joaephn*  in  a  ruinaticr  of   Samaritan  nrigin;    cl     Will  rich, 
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The  disorders  in  Jerusalem  are  easily  explained.  The  old 
party  divisions  had  become  acute  in  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
rivalry.  The  stricter  party,  which  was  opposed  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  Greek  culture  because  it  brought  Greek  religion — this 
party  was  apparently  favourable  to  the  Egyptian  as  compared 
with  the  Syrian  rule.  We  may  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  gave 
them  a  larger  measure  of  liberty.  The  laxer  |>arty,  who  were  al- 
ready impressed  by  Greek  culture,  knew  of  Antiochus's  desire  to 
show  himself  the  apostle  of  Hellenism  and  to  bring  his  Jewish 
subjects  out  of  their  exclusiveness.  It  was  only  human  nature  to 
use  this  desire  of  his  to  further  their  own  ambitions.  The  polit- 
ical head  of  the  community  was  the  high-priest — at  this  time 
Onias,  a  champion  of  the  old  order.  Soon  after  his  accession 
one  Jason  is  said  to  have  promised  the  king  that  if  he  (Jason) 
were  made  high-priest  he  would  civilise  the  (>eople  and  would  also 
pay  a  larger  tribute.  Both  promises  appealed  to  the  king  and 
Jason  was  put  in  place  of  Onias.  The  new  officer  carried  out 
his  promise,  first  by  erecting  a  gymnasium  in  which  the  j>eople 
exercised  after  the  Greek  fashion.  The  new  diversion  became 
popular.  Many  even  of  the  priests  took  their  place  in  the  arena. 
Some  of  the  people  even  went  so  far  as  to  obliterate  their  circum- 
cision by  a  surgical  operation,  that  they  mi^ht  in  all  things  be- 
come Greeks.1  What  is  meant  by  Jason's  registering  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Jerusalem  among  the  citizens  of  Antioch  is  not  altogether 
clear.1 

All  this  was,  of  course,  an  abomination  to  the  stricter  party, 
and  they  were  not  likely  to  confine  themselves  to  merely  verbal 
expression  of  their  views.  The  Hellenising  |>arty  were  equally 
unscrupulous  in  repelling  force  with  force.  Onias  was  obliged  to 
flee  the  city  and  his  adherents  suffered  with  him.  Egypt  was 
the  natural  refuge  for  those  who  were  compelled  to  emigrate,  and 
the  Jewish  colony  at  Alexandria  received  large  accessions  in  this 
period. 

1  The  nakedness  of  the  gymnasts  was  in  itself  an  offence  to  strict  Jewish 
feeling ;  and  it  exposed  the  tribal  mark  to  ridicule.  A  sign  of  the  increas- 
ing Hellenisation  of  the  Jews  is  the  number  of  Greek  names  that  now 
appear  in  the  history.  The  Jason  mentioned  above  had  changed  his  name 
from  Joshua  (or  Jesus  in  our  Greek  texts). 

*  2  Mace.  4*;  cf.  SchUrer,  GeschtihU  des  Jiid.  Volkes,*  II,  p.  113.  where 
evidence  is  given  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais  called  themselves  Anti. 
ochians. 
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To  promise  an  increase  of  tribute  is  so  easy  a  way  of  getting 
in  oflj  |  thlt  *c  arc  not  surprised  to  find  it  tried  Again.  On« 
Menciau<  displaced  Jason  by  the  same  method  which  Jason  had 
used  against  Onias.  It  seems  certain  that  Menelaus  was  not  of 
\\\r  In^h-pricstly  family.  Jaaon,  on  the  otfM  ii.m.1.  is  said  to 
have  been  a  brother  of  the  Onias  whom  he  displaced.  One  wo* 
not  any  DOR  willing;  to  give  up  the  clearly  bought  offire  than 
the  other  had  bed  .  NHcr  Mcncluits  had  taken  possession,  and 
while  Antiochus  wan  busy  in  Kjrypt,  Ja*on  with  a  I juixJ  of  a 
thuiMti.i  hravoes  seized  Jerusalem  and  shut  Menelaus  up  in  the 
citadel1 

it  was  on  account  of  these  tumults  that  Antta  hlfl  I  IBM  to  Je- 
rusalem.  His  real  object  was  attained  in  that  he  had  a  pretext 
fa  plundering  the  Temple  of  its  trasuMj  inriudinjj  il*  cwtly 
furniture.'  Th«  energetic  protests  of  the  people  produced  only  a 
carnival  of  bloodshed. 

This  was  only  the  prelude.  TWO  vu-.  Liter  Antiochuv  a^ain 
invaded  Egypt  but  iu  the  Interval  the  Romans  had  taken  cog- 
nisance of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  Senate  had  passed  a  do  ICC 
for  the  defence  of  Egypt,  and  GfllltJ  PopUlita  Laenas  was  at> 
pointed  [nitti  two  often)  to  cany  the  deuce  to  Egypt 
name  of  the  Romans  war-  a  ixiwcr  in  the  East,  and  a  son  of 
Antiochus  the  Great  had  every  reason  to  fear  it.  The  in 
but  unmbtakible  Injunction  <>i  PopJltlus  was  obeyed,  and  An- 
tiochus withdrew  from  Egypt — in  no  pleasant  frame  of  mind  wc 
may  loppose.  Whether  he  personally  ap|>eared  at  Jerusalem  nt 
this  time  may  t*  doubted  Urn  Ins  urnmiiKagaiiist  the  Jews  soon 
appeared.  He  resolved  that  the  Temple  should  l>c  made  a  plai  e 
Of  Greek  worship.  A  small  Greek  altar  was  erected  on  the  altar 
of  burnt  offering  The  god  tn  whom  -.n.  ridee  was  to  be  offered 
i-  apparent!)  ZeU8,  nf  nlium  \ntmt  it  is  vi|.pnsrd  liiutsrll  to  l)C 
an  incarnation.     Divine  honours  had  l>cen  claimed  by  the  earlier 

1  I  follow  lie  tmdiiiuii  a*  Kiven  hj  2  Uaocabeci  and  Ji»ephus.  Dm  ihe 
reader  must  heir  In  mind  that  in  ihll  tunc  of  strife  it  i%  difficult  to  discover 
the  actual  ronrte  of  tVtnU.  \\  Ittrfeh  (  htHen  un4  Urir.k/u.  p  i  nj)  thinks 
that  Ja«nn  wa*  not  hi^h-prioHt  at  all  but  that  Mcnelaun  mccccdcd  directly  to 
Or.iav 

'i  Mace  (■. 

•  i  Mace  t  "-".  The  author  mention*  the  j;r»lrt>n  incense  altar,  the  can- 
I.M.iUnm,  the  thewbroad  'able,  the  cvnuerft,  bowls  and  •auptra,  (he curtain, 
•I..-   ....  [and     ttd  til)    fl»S©T»ti«>n>  <.\\  th<    lr  ml  ■  I  Ihc  Tempi", 
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members  of  the  Seleucid  line  in  imitation  of  Alexander. '  What 
was  new  in  Antiochus's  measures  was  the  force  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  recalcitrant. 

Upon  the  new  altar  swine  were  sacrificed  and  the  priests  were 
obliged  to  eat  of  the  sacrificial  flesh.  All  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem were  to  conform  to  the  new  rites  on  pain  of  death.  To  pre- 
vent a  revolt,  the  city  walls  were  razed  and  a  strong  Syrian  gar- 
rison was  placed  in  the  citadel.  *  To  insure  thorough  work,  a 
travelling  commission  was  sent  to  all  the  towns  of  Judea  in  order 
to  compel  conformity  to  the  new  ordinances.  Possession  of 
books  of  the  Law  and  observance  of  the  Sabbath  were  punished 
with  death.  Mothers  were  executed  for  having  circumcised  their 
children.  Greek  altars  were  erected  everywhere,  and  the  heads 
of  families  were  called  upon  to  worship  at  them  under  penalty  of 
death. 

The  measures  adopted  show  that  the  king  and  his  counsellors 
did  not  understand  the  Hebrew  religion.  No  others  of  his  sub- 
jects refused  to  adopt  (at  least  outwardly)  the  cult  us  commanded 
by  the  king.  The  exclusiveness  of  the  Hebrew  faith  was  to  the 
Greek  mind  of  the  day  incomprehensible.  It  was  interpreted  as 
sheer  obstinacy  or  as  hatred  of  the  human  race.  A  Greek  author 
recounts  that  Antiochus  i>enetrated  to  the  Most  Holy  chamber  of 
the  Temple ;  that  there  he  found  a  statue  of  a  long-bearded  man 
riding  upon  an  ass;  that  he  supposed  this  statue  to  represent 
Moses  who  founded  Jerusalem  and  gathered  the  |>eople  into  it, 
and  who  gave  them  their  misanthropic  and  vicious  laws.  The 
same  author  goes  on  to  tell  how  the  king,  to  show  his  hatred  of 
such  inhumanity,  resolved  to  eradicate  such  customs;  he  there- 
fore sprinkled  the  statue  and  the  great  altar  with  the  blood  of 
swine  slain  in  sacrifice,  sprinkled  the  sacred  books  with  broth 
of  swine's  flesh,  compelled  priests  and  other  Jews  to  eat  of 
these  sacrifices,  and  extinguished  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  the 

1  Cheyne  (Encychp.  Bibliea,  I,  col.  23)  supposes  that  a  statue  of  Zeus 
was  also  erected  in  the  Temple.  But  nothing  is  said  of  this  in  the  Jewish 
account  either  of  the  desecration  or  of  the  rededication.  On  Antiochus'  de- 
votion to  Zeus  Olympios,  see  Nestle,  Marginalun,  p.  42,  and  in  the  Zeit- 
schr.  fur  die  Atttest.  IVissettsek.,  IV,  p.  248. 

1  Winckler  ingeniously  supposes  that  the  city  was  dedicated  to  Epiphanes 
and  that  it  received  the  name  Epiphaneia  For  this,  however,  we  have  no 
historical  evidence;    see  Schrader,  Keilinsehriften  und  altes   Testament,* 

P.  303- 
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reroute  '     rhis  accouai  Esanendeai o  defend  tbemeasum 

of  Ami  ex  bus.      It  she 

i  iiiii.i  iii.  worship  ol  the/ewi       rhej  were  sure 

that  die  au«  Eenl  (hat  musi  have  sorai  naterfal  objei  i  ol  worship, 
.iti.i  il»c  more  £Totcv|ur  iii  \  •  ■<  lid  make  this,  the  better  ii  woold 
account  for  the  Jews1  denial  oi  it?;  existence.  Foi  the  worship 
pen  ft  such  an  Idol  i"  re/fase  to  bow  ><>  the  Olympian  Zees 
would  be  oUsiin.u  >  indeed.  On  this  theory  the  " 
Ainii" .  lui:;  were  justified  how  the  could  the  resist  ft] 
barbarians  10  a  beneficent  reform  be  to  in? 

Prom  the  point  u'urvs  nf  ihc  ;iiirin .1  <if  thr  persecution  the 
measures  taken   were  well  chosen.     These  measures   thofi 
polluted  priests  end  people    thai  i-  nude  then  mui:  l  t   i 
icrvice  of  Yflhwch      [fthe  divine  choice  ol  plsee  could  be  nub 

lifted    1>_\    imin.iii   ,i(  lion,  this    »\.in    the    was     to    DUllhfj    it.        I   I 

altar  erected  in  the  sacred  court  was  indeed  a  tiestlajiff  tfami* 

upturn  '  hi-  ••■  Va  iweh  .iH.iy  uu!  <!exn  1  iinl  (deconsecrated) 
the  plSCC  Of  His  dwelling. 

Experience  shows  thai  the  sacrcdncss  of  an  ancient  site  «annot 
■  Ii  1,  U    it  troyed.       IVoph'  win*  h:nc   :i    living  Uiil  1  in  their  liod 

know  thai   11^  will  cannot  permanently  1w  thwarted  by  i 
action.      Dut  great  distress  of  mind  must  bare  been  cans 

tin;     -    i,<-    Ulutr     us       (o     1  m.i  1 1  \     liiililnl    worship]  h.m ,    •  >l     \      hwvh. 

1  .    oj  these  were  ready  to  acknowledge  1b.1t  the  do  •■  1  w  on 
was  -in  sccomplished  fact.     They   argued  that  the  desecrattoa 

itaclf  showed  tlw   >i   1  mi-'.i  U.u\  deserted  His  t.n.l  ;iimI  I  -.1  «> ; 

rlt  bad  done  once  before.  What  could  the  faithful  :  ■-.  1 
[lee  from  ■  land  thus  act  uracil  ?  The  high-priest  <  mien  hod  lwrn 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.     He  was  th<   10k  repository  of 

sain  Utv  am!   be*  .-nne  tin-  rallying  point    for  CXllcd    DeKeveil        m 

these  t  Itcumstances  Itwai  e .  •■>   for  him  to  feel  thai  he  had  the 
responsibility  of   providing    a    nea    centre  of  worship   for    bis 
countrymen,     We  may  therefore  with   orac  probabttii 
to  him  the  erection  of  a  new  Jewish  Temple  at   LeontOpo  ii     D 
Kgvpt.     Liter  Judaism  was  inclined   to  discretlii   this  sanctuary 


1  DfodofOS  SSoolos,  Book  x\x\\ .   [uotcd   1)  Wulrlch,  Ji  rftalrw, 

p 

■Tbii  ou  ■     ■  fTfen.  iiM.  u",  1  M10     1  '    ii    ■   pUj  upon  1  !»<• 

n  "      10    t ■!>     io*i    of   v<  -ill,  ZeiUihr.  f.  J 
I  \         .-48. 
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and  so  its  origin  and  history  are  veiled  in  obscurity.'  But  of 
Onias's  good  faith  in  the  matter  we  need  have  no  doubt.  The 
temple  and  its  services  were  probably  modelled  after  the  one  at 
Jerusalem  ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  heavy  wall  ;  it  had  a  con- 
siderable staff  of  ministers.  We  know  that  it  was  frequented  by 
the  Jews  for  over  two  hundred  years  and  that  it  accumulated  a 
considerable  treasure.*  After  the  recovery  and  rededication  of 
the  Jerusalem  sanctuary,  an  awkward  situation  arose  for  the  de- 
votees of  the  one  in  Egypt.  But  as  they  encouraged  themselves 
by  a  prophecy  attributed  to  Isaiah,  they  may  have  cherished  the 
broader  anticipations  which  are  expressed  in  some  other  pro- 
phetic passages.1  If  Malachi  could  say  that  a  pure  offering  is 
brought  to  Yahweh  even  on  heathen  altars,  it  could  hardly  be 
wrong  to  worship  at  a  sanctuary  built  for  His  worship,  though 
outside  of  Jerusalem.  But  this  faint  attempt  at  a  larger  com- 
prehension had  no  appreciable  effect  on  later  thought. 

In  Judea  the  situation  was  as  desperate  as  can  well  be  im- 
agined. The  walls  were  razed,  the  houses  were  burned,  those  in- 
habitants who  showed  signs  of  adhering  to  the  ancestral  religion 
were  put  to  death.  The  new  citadel  was  occupied  by  a  garrison 
strong  enough  to  quell  any  attempt  at  opposition.  All  that 
seemed  left  to  the  little  company  of  faithful  Jews  was  the  oppor- 
tunity to  die  for  their  faith.  This  opportunity  many  of  them  em- 
braced with  fervour.    But  not  all  were  content  with  passive  resist- 


1  Josephus  has  several  references  to  this  temple  and  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
cept them  all  as  historical.  In  Ant.,  XIII,  3,  he  takes  occasion  lodiscredit  it 
by  saying  that  it  was  built  in  a  place  full  of  animals  sacred  to  the  Egyp- 
tians (and  therefore  unclean  to  the  Jews);  and  also  that  it  was  built  upon 
the  foundation  of  an  old  Egyptian  temple.  In  one  place  (Jnvish  War,  I,  1) 
this  author  ascribes  the  temple  to  Onias  Til  (the  one  displaced  by  Jason), 
in  another  to  an  alleged  Onias  IV,  son  of  Onias  III.  I  have  assumed  that 
the  former  was  correct,  as  the  temple  would  most  probably  be  projected 
during  the  time  when  the  Jerusalem  Temple  was  desecrated.  Cf.  Bath  gen 
in  Zeitsehr.  /.  d.  Alttest.  Wissensth.,  VI,  p.  277  ff.;  Willrich,  Juden  und 
Griechen,  p.   126  ff. 

•On  the  site,  cf.  Scatter,  Gesehiehle  des  Jiidisehen  Vetoes*  III,  p.  97 
If  the  builder  of  this  temple  were  Onias  III,  the  account  of  the  high-priest's 
murder  in  2  Mace.  4**-**  is  incorrect.  In  fact,  the  account  is  full  of  improba- 
bilities, as  is  shown  by  Willrich  and  Bath  gen  in  the  discussions  cited  above. 

'Isaiah  19"/  is  undoubtedly  a  late  insertion  in  the  text;  but  I  cannot 
pcrMKule  mytlf  tli.ii  it  was  written  on  purpose  |<i  justify  the  Onias  temple; 
cf.  Climate  In trMfuttitt&M         B^f/  JsiiiuA,  p.  0,9  If. 
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ancc.     One  day   (he  king1!  COflOfl  « amc  to  Modem,  a 

mil ill   phco   located  in  the  edge  of  the  hill*  just  above  I 
The  chief  awn  of  the  village  was  stattathfas,  i  p  nan  id. 

vaiunl  in  yeaoii  aod  the  latha  of  lb  eao  I  ofwhora  had  grown 
to  manhood.  Summoned  bj  the  royal  officers  to  take  the  toed 
in  the  sacrifice,  he  refused  ;  and  when  one  of  his  neighbours  con- 
sented to  net  the  example,  his  righteous  indignation  urate  oat 
and  he  hewed  the  reneged*  tipOD  llM  thai  before  which  he  stood. 
'I  he  outburst  was  directed  against  the  unfaithful  Jew,  tot  trhen 
the  overt  an  «M  committed  it  would  l>e  folly  to  pause  or  attempt 
a  compromise.  Maltathias,  ihctcfotc.  with  his  sons  and  kdnmen 
fell  upon  the  Syrian*  ami  cm  them  to  pin  i-,  i  d  ■. .  was  the 
standard  of  revolt  definitely  mil   1 

As  we  have  had  OCCaaloD  BO  note  mote  lliun  once  in  tlie  i  -mine 
of  our  history,  Palestine  is  a  country  that  offer*  facilities  for 
guerilla  warfare.  The  little  band  of  rebels  under  Matt.ahiax  had 
no  difficulty  in  findiiuj  temporary  safrty  in  the  hitU  of  Judea. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  fugitives  from  oilier  towns.  A  IsjQ 
of  such  fugitives  was  alread>  wandering  in  the  region.  These, 
however,  were  so  faithful  to  the  Law  that  when  attBi  Iced  t#J  :hc 
soldier*  on  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  violate  the  Sacred  da;,  bl 
making  resistance.  They  were  therefore  *  II  down  to  die  last 
man,  or  rattier  to  the  last  child,  for  women  and  children  were 
with  them.  The  i'|>"r|  (,t  wh:ii  li.ul  taken  place  made 
thias  and  his  burnt  i  H*  - t  m|k>u  the  relation  of  the  Law  :« 
Decent?,  and  they  resolved  that  they  would  not  follow  thj  onl 
lunate  esamph- ;  if  attacked  on  the  Sabbath  they  would 
themselves,  though  they  would  not  lake  the  offensive  on  that  day. 
The  hand  obtained  some  successes,  which  gave  them  a  rcputa- 
n,  and  they  were  strengthened  by  the  Chosidim  "every 
one  who  gave  himself  freely  to  the  Law."  The  port] 
ii,iiticda  ir.  im-ni ;- iiie«J  ill  a  later  |tcriud.  It  was  composed  of 
men  who  made  the  strict  observan.  e  of  the  Law  their  (la* 
cern,  and  who,  so  long  as  this  olwervancc  was  not  made  imj 

•On  the  Ehartc,  Gtxk.  <fu  JM  '  .  soi  U\ 

A.  Smith,  ifisttriasi  tfafrnphyf  p.  ara.     That  Maiuthiu  wu:> 

ilutihird  hy  virnr 

'  I  Mice.  3  *;;  our  v»r<ion  BIVM  th«  nam*  in  th«  form  Ai*icl#an«. 
Hebrew  form  Chaddia    mcct>    in   in   the  (Saint*  ;    if     I'hcyiic,  ■ 
JCftiffhit)  C-.-nftH  h  t/M.*  J'ji.-i'i'.f.   | 
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cable,  were  opposed  to  political  action  of  any  kind.  They  were 
driven  to  fight  in  the  present  exigency  just  because  the  observance 
of  the  Law  was  made  impracticable.  As  soon  as  any  civil  |*>wer 
was  found  to  allow  them  the  exercise  of  their  religion  they  ceased 
fighting.  For  the  time  being  they  added  strength  to  the  little 
band  of  rebels. 

Strength  comes  by  action  and  the  outlaws  soon  l)ecame 
aggressive.  They  visited  the  towns  which  had  been  forcibly 
Hellenised,  destroyed  the  heathen  altars,  punished  the  renegades, 
compelled  the  circumcision  of  children  whose  parents  had  been 
forced  by  the  Syrians  to  leave  them  uncircumcised.  In  all 
this  their  quarrel  was  primarily  with  the  unfaithful  Jews,  and, 
throughout,  the  enmity  of  the  two  Jewish  |>arties  for  each  other 
furnished  the  motive  for  the  struggle.  Mattathias,  already  an 
old  man,  did  not  long  live  to  share  the  dangers  of  the  contest. 
As  he  felt  his  end  approaching  he  exhorted  his  followers  to  con- 
tinued zeal  for  the  Law.  He  advised  that  his  son  Simon  l>e  the 
leader  because  of  his  sound  judgment,  but  that  Judas'  l>e  the 
military  chieftain  because  of  his  approved  valour.  It  was  evident 
that  for  the  moment  the  heavier  work  fell  upon  Judas. 

The  Syrian  government  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
troublesome  band  was  more  than  an  ordinary  troop  of  robbers. 
The  officer  in  command  in  the  district  was  one  Apollonius.1 
Gathering  what  force  was  available,  he  marched  out,  intending  to 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection.  But  Judas  fell  ujxmi  him,  killed 
him  and  a  large  part  of  his  soldiers  and  put  the  rest  to  flight. 
The  booty  of  weapons  was  very  welcome  to  the  ill-armed  Jews. 
Judas's  share  was  the  sword  of  Apollonius,  which  he  carried  from 
this  time  till  his  death. 

The  engagement  was  in  itself  of  no  great  importance.  But  it 
encouraged  the  Jews,  and  they  soon  had  op|x>rtunity  to  show 
that  they  were  made  of  no  common  stuff.  Seron.  general  of  the 
army,  called  out  all  the  forces  of  the  province  and  marched  into 
Judea.      A  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  ground  where  Israel 

1  Called  the  AfaeeaSee,  from  whom  the  whole  party  receives  ihe  name 
Maccabeans.  The  origin  and  meaning  of  the  name  are  obscure — the  Ham- 
mer and  the  Extinguisher  both  have  their  advocates. 

*  Perhaps  the  tax-gatherer  who  had  once  deceived  and  plundered  the 
Jerusalemites,  1  Mace.  i°,  2  Mace.  $".  His  headquarters  were  in  Samaria, 
1  Mace.  3». 
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had  defeated  Ibs  <  in  the  oW  days,1  and 

lUeli.      1  Ik-  Syriftai  are  >aid   to  have  had  tight  hundred 

slain        ThSflg!     wru-    i'\  uli'lill)    jm-Miii:     -i-iimi-  \fttJOCfUJl   WJB 

aboui  man  i  I  iati  who*  abo  then   was  a  serious  out- 

break and  «o  could  not  meet  (ha  arte  in  person,  but  he  left 
order*  with  hifl  prime  oatntstJ  i    |  •.■.:. ia,  in  make  thorough 

ill  Judc.i. 

The  force  at  l.ysios's  disjtosal  is  said  to  have  been  forty  thou 
sand   men      The)  uurHied   down  the  o  atflMDd 

of  (luce  ^enrf.ils— Ptolemy,  NJc&noi  and  Gcrgtas.  Wh  D  tbey 
CsCampcd  Pi  Kmmaus  in  the  edge  of  the  hill  lountrv,1  tlic>  ucr*- 
joined  by  a  large  Dumber  ol  ilava  ttealea  whoex|»ected  to  bur 
the  captive  whu  h   should   i»  j  the  sold  lets      |tn 

liis  followers  Misciiiiilni  .11  MJspth,  vfii<  h  had  served  fw  ■<  refuge 
in  earlier  times  of  distress.'  Here  they  foisted  in  sackcloth  and 
.  kIhs,  urpt,  aSd  impl.ir.-.l    the   1  -  i  ■    ■■    N     h  \i  h        I  ..- 

they  spread  out  the  copies  of  the  Lav  which  tlic  enemies  had 
defiled  by  painting  idolatrous  symbols  npoO  then  ;   the}  i  ointcd 

bo  the  priestly  garment-*  wim-i:  i  ould  no  toagei  be  used*  and  the 
Vivinir,  who  could  not  complete  ibeb*  vows  while  the  Temple 

vm  desec rated.  Then  the  troojM  were  reviewed  in  rcgllku  mili- 
tary order,  and  everything  was  got  ready  for  the  battle  which 
u.i;  expected  the  next  day  Just  then  the  spies  brought  news 
that  one  of  the  gencub,  (iur^ia.*).  was  mar-Inn^  with  a  flying 
column  to  a  Digbt  attack,  Judas  took  a  ■.■••  If  toaoltflh  and 
turned  the  tables  OO  the  enemy.  With  three  thousand  men  tie 
nurcbed  to  the  plain  ami  attacked  the  main  army.  (MOB] 
la  Ita  tents.     The  surprise  was  complete.     The  ci  ntwsi 

thrown  Into  conftsion,  and  aftei  a  I « t  nee  Red      | 

kf|.t  hie  men  well  In  hand,  bo  as  t<»  o  nfi    ■  ■   the  dels*  I 
which  had  marched  into  the  hills.     These  trooi*  i    i 
the  hills  without  result,  came  buck   weary  and  t-  -idy  to 

rind  their  own  camp  In  p  cow  in  on  of  the  enemy.     In  theij 
may  they  scarcely  made  a  stand  before  the  impetuous  attack  of 
Judas,  and  their  flight  made  his  victory   i  aiptttc      An  enor- 
mous  booty   was  taken   by   the   Jew*;,  and   the  Syrian  *laio  are 
by  the  Jewish  writer  reckoned  at  three  thousand, 

1  v  Bert  heron.  ■  Mace   j  ":  er.  Jean    io»*. 

*OS  Ol«  i  l    UEqA,       '•  Schiir«r,   GfttJK  ■■'    ffeMv*,1  II,   p    1*3 

•  In  iln    Ii    ■  ol  [<  t  anil  li,  Jcr.  40. 


Thoroughly  alar  ma  I.  Lynns  now  ordered  out  all  the  troops  at 
mm  in.  and  mart  bed  with  thee  In  |  ■  ■  Th  ■  pfevlou 
attempts  bed  shown  thai  the  approach  from  the  xnoritime  plain 
to  Judo  gate  the  Jew?*  an  advantage;  became  the  pusea  were 
defended  i»y  an  Enferioi  force  rha  hum-,  thercforei  > 
different  route  wni  chosen.  The  southern  pan  of  the  hill  >  oun* 
try — the  traditional  territory  of  Jtidah — was  now  in  the  hands  ol 
I  i  Bdomlica  They  coo W  be  depended  upon  ketirifl  the  king's 
a  .r.  against  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Jews.  LysSas  there* 
fore  inarched  down  the  plain  till  he  reached  this  Bdomlu  bent* 

l.iry        He:  ndcil  I  lie  IiilU.md  tinned  northward   tOWift] 

Jerusalem.  Advaming  beyond  Hebron  the  oriny  camped  at 
Ucth-zur.  an  old  stronghold  Ol  Ji«l:ih.'  Mere  JudiB,  whose  forces 
had    grown    10    ten    thousand    men,  lliacktd    them    am!    inflated 

such  Iosri  iii.it   i.\:.n-  thought  i'  imprudent  to  continue  the 

campaign.     Me  therefore  retired  to  AnUoch  10  enlist  hut   ntet 

left)  leaving  Jndan  tcmponrtlj  in  poasenrion  ol  the  district. 

in  the  thro    pesn  which  had  elapsed  rfw  e  the  profanation  of  die 

resettle  the  Jew*  had  been  uniformly  successful,  and  nothing  was 

now  in  Mi.  vv  iy  of  their  averting  cheli  dr>  to  Jerusalem      1 1 ■•• 

etai  ndsjsd  too  strong  fa  them  to  storm;  bul  they  »e»e 

able   to  hold   it   in    check,  and    to   Lake  ]»o*5C9Kion  of  cits     I  td 

I  •  ii[i!e. 

Wi  n  wi  now  pause  .1  momm  In  the  nanadte,  to  considei  in 

interesting  literary  monument   of  jutt  this  |>eriod.     This 

hook  of  Dnniel,  which  we  tee  ai   anec  i"  be  different  La  form 

tl  books  with  which  (in  001  venlon  though 

not  In  the  Hcbrev)  it  is  claacd.     It  is,  in  fact,  oik  of  the  U10K9 

whuh  we  call  Ipi  .  "I  win-  b  WC  have  0DC  in  BS&h   |mii  of 

our  Blbli       '•'•'■  knov    othen  wbten  ha  t  not  been  re- 
al ol  Scripture,     In  these  boolcs  the  auihoi 

writes  under  the  name  of  some  hero  o(  antiquity.     He  transports 

on  to  the   '  leged  writer's  tine  end  maJeei 

him  <n- in  vision  that  which  \<  to  come  to  pen      I  hcM  visions 

itanply  clothe  hhttorj  in  the  form  of  prediction  till  tu  *  1    da 

authoi     They  then  change  their  tone  and 


..  however,  i)»r  ChreaUei  transfer*  the  mna  ■»( 
ibingv  !•■  Msownd  hotoam     Tlw  iccoani  to  1 

b*M  ■•  ihi  i'  mtnrjr  ...:j:Ii  ■  ii   1:.  ■  I-,  'Hi  ni  Pitfimire (Idomwn). 
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sci  forth  the  expo  lation  of  diviner  interfenewB  in  the  hiv: 

ft)    those  .  ompoaitkna  look  lor   the  <  »-UMrnujalion  of 
all  thing*  in  the  [mrocdiai    [ill 

Tli.*  Ik-%i  |.nn.|  o!  'this  ,  |);u.i.  i,  notion  is  the  example  giren  l.y 
the  book  oi   Daniel  itself.      The  kej  to  ihe  l>ook  is  ttic  dcuiled 

<ii':,(  riplion    wiiirh  hi  In  il-,  |.i*i    three    <  I;  ■  ■  Merc  wc  have  * 

vision  in  which  Daniel  re.  <-i\e:.  frmn  in  .ini-i-l  .hi  .i<  .  it  ml  DJ  what 

is  i*i  come  to  pm,    The  ataiting-jxrfni  i%  the  dhinJ  fen  <-i  I 

■aIh.1i    ukmiik   In*  ihird    voir  ;ia  Km.-   ul"  H.iUUui  '      'Hie   author 
announces  that  alter  Cyrus  three  kings  of  f'crxia  shall  UtM,  aft*! 

which  shall  come  ;(  mighty  king — evidently  Alexander  (hi 

The   klBgdoiu,    huwrn-r,    will    not    |.c,    iii    li  lint    will  be 

divided  into  lour.     The  fortunes  ol  two  of  these 
and  Egypt)  m  Elm  taken  op      Hm  author  know*  of  the  al- 
li.inic  cemented  by  the  aktrrfeg  ;of  Bcretri  •.  daughter  xA  Pi 
Philadelphia. to AntiochaaTheoe.     He  also  knows  *t  the  ill-sue* 

.  i-     nvIih  li  followed  this  marriage  and  of  the  invasion  of  Syria  l>y 
the  next  Ptolemy      Ten  venn  -  are  given  to  ihe  reign  of  \  it 
Lhe  GlCat)  whose  cartel    made  a  deep  miprcMion    in   the 
I  i  i  ucceaKr. SctcuciM  Philopai  mij  led  w  ith  .« sin  ;k-  vctjc 

and  then  Antiochiw  Bptphanei  COmea  into  view.       This  monarch'* 
M'l/mi'  oi'  the  throne  la  alluded  to  and  his  two  rampatgni  agafnsi 

'i'«iiU'«l.     II.   is  *.iid  to  l>  checked  by ahipa oi 
tim,  by  which  the  Romans  an?  intended.      The  author  then 
00 


11  And  he  shall  be  angry  against  the  holy  covenant  and 
shall  *  li  >  his  will  and  shall  have  regard  to  those  who  f<*- 
talN  the  holy  eovenani  And  foiw  sttu  by  hln  ihall  pre> 
vail  and  shall  defile  the  sanctuary,  and  they  shall  abolish  the 
daily  w«  nin  c  and  ftci  up  the  Desolating  Abomination.  \ut 
he  wiii  ".**  who  bring  gulli  upoq  tl 

enant  people  ;  but  a  conipanv  that  know  their  God 
strong  and  shall  art    nnd  the  inwrurtor*  of  the  people  shall 
i«i\r  uiiih'ixiaii'liiix   t<>  many  :   ami  they  shall  fall  b\ 
and  by  fire,  by  captivity  and  by  plunder  for  <umi.  il-ivs       Vnd 


' 


•Dan.  io '.    The  unfortmuic  division  Into  chapteia  land  pangrapki  [i 
•  :..-   Hebrew)  make*  1 1 '  give  i  tie.     Hoi  the  teat  U  Itiere  Q 

1 1   Bi  ran'      i  ay  i  lvas>> 

'Dan,  ti  WM,     to  t.  "  we  have  an  indication  thai  in  Ihe tol   Inlioch 

u  :i  patty  in  |ciu*aIcui  iticmpted  iu  sci  up  the  M-  i»iani<   I 

by  EofW  Of  .inns 
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when  these  are  falling  they  shall  be  helped  a  little;  and  many 
shall  Attach  themselves  to  them  treacherously.  And  some  of 
the  instructors  shall  fall,  in  order  to  test  them  and  to  cleanse 
them  and  to  make  them  white  until  the  time  of  the  end." ] 

This  passage  reveals  to  us  the  inner  thought  of  theChasidim  in 
the  midst  of  the  Maccabean  movement.  To  them  the  desecration 
of  the  Temple  was  the  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  the  end. 
The  birth-pangs  of  the  Messianic  age  had  already  set  in.  But  the 
main  scenes  of  the  drama  were  not  to  be  displays  of  human 
power.  The  Maccabean  uprising  was  regarded  as  only  a  trifling 
help ;  those  who  took  part  in  it  did  not  all  belong  to  the  strictest 
party  and  were  counted  as  hypocrites.  The  believer's  consola- 
tion was  the  thought  that  the  death  of  the  scribes  was  only  a 
part  of  the  purifying  work  which  must  go  on  a  little  longer. 

What  the  faithful  were  looking  for  was  a  signal  and  direct  in- 
tervention of  God  Himself.  This  seemed  called  for  by  the  un- 
paralleled wickedness  of  Antiochtis.  With  a  levity  that  the 
Hebrew  mind  could  not  comprehend,  this  king  had  abandoned 
the  household  god  of  the  Seleucids  and  devoted  himself  to  an- 
other and  foreign  divinity — nay,  he  even  claimed  divine  honours 
for  himself.  *  This  would  seem  to  fdl  the  cup  of  his  iniquities  up 
to  the  brim. 

On  this  ground  we  have  the  prediction  which  follows.  In 
the  immediate  future  the  new  era  will  dawn.  Antiochus  is  to 
make  one  more  invasion  of  Kgypt  and  this  country  will  come 
completely  into  his  power.  He  will  then  return  to  Palestine 
and  camp  "  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  of  holy  beauty  " 
— that  is,  in  the  Philistine  plain,  where  his  armies  had  so  often 
been  seen.     But  here  he  will  meet  complete  destruction. 

The  conflict  of  the  nations  will  l>e  accompanied  by  a  conflict 
between  the  heavenly  powers.  Michael,  the  |>atron  angel  of 
Israel,  will  defend  the  cause  of  truth.  Great  trouble  may  be 
expected  to  accompany  these  celestial  conflicts,  but  at  the  end 
the  true  Israel — every  one  found  written  in  the  book  of  the 
divine  approval— will  be  delivered.     Then   will  come  a   rcsur- 

U>an.  ii  *•». 

1  This  seems  to  l>c  the  plain  meaning  of  1 1  * — "  he  shall  magnify  himself 
above  every  god  "  Nestle  points  out  that  in  the  coins  of  Antiochus,  Apollo 
(up  to  that  time  the  patron  deity  of  the  Seleucids)  gives  place  to  Zeus 
Olympics. 


A 


OLI       rKSTAMKM         I! 


re.  ilon  nf  those  who  sleep ;  the  martyrs  ta  the  trmli  vho  were 
not  permitted  to  tee  the  reward  ol  I  tarn  vfll  be 

raised  lo  .-in   -t<t  n.il  liir.       I  h<   i-  Manef  and  Op|imWJII  %ho  were 
mmt  punished  for  thdrcDWeedf  win  be  raised,  in  anie 
(lcimied  to  a  Me  of  shame  tod  misery.     The  teachers  ol  the  I.a* 
will  then  shine  like  i In-  In i ^iiiut-^  of  the  firmament.     All  thifc 
will  take  place  three  years  and   6  t«   Che   dem  ration  Ol 

the  Temple  by  the  foreign  uliui— thertfore  in  the  hrnnfdltfr 
future  of  the  writer,1 

1    hftVfl  given  Chfal  vision  at  some   length  became  it  furnishes 
the  key  to  the  real  of  the  hunk      )<••  i h«-  nthn  us ■■■-.       ..-n. 
us  with  the  same  theory  of  liistory.     The  succession  of  worldly 
monarchies,  whether  represented  by  the  image  seen  hy  Nebuchad 
re**ar,  or  l>y  the  four  beast*,  or  by  only  the  rare  said  he-goer, 
culminates  In  the  Greet   empire,  of  which  tatuxhus  is  the 
last  and  moat  ungodly  representative.      He  is   the  little  horn 
which    iic'iines  gre:it.   <:x:i\u   itsell   against   the  boil   Ol   he 
ami  even  atui  U  the  Most    High,'     But  in  each  cane  »c  arc 
shown  that  when  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  is  to  be  over- 
thrown— "without    hands   shall   he    be   broken"      that    is. 
direct  divine  intervention,      Mure  dramatically  hi^  liitr  is  shown 
in  another    passage  where  the  judgment -seat  is  occupied   by  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  the    book.**  are    brought  and    the  a.*tir.cs  arc 
held.*      Poi  hlfl  blasphemies  the  oocuttd  Is  (bund  gufl 
empire  in  destroyed,  and  the  suprcmai  v  is  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Most  High. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  author  came  to  lix  upon  th 
years  and  a  half  as  rhr  duration  of  thr  persecution  Kb  ■  tol 
oieuklioQ  is  set  before  US  by  himself.  The  books  Of  the 
prophets  mn  to  him  the  repositories  of  heavenly  secrets.  In 
them  he  read  that  the  captivity  w«  to  last  seventy  years.  Hut 
he  was  only  tiw  certain  thai  thin  prerlii  lion  had  not  Wn  liter- 
ally fulfilled,      bracl  was  still  scattered  among  the  nations:    the 

1  i  hi-  period  n*  'hrw  pean  and  »  hall  teems  ctarly  <iehncd  m  1 1 ' 
laior  dafa{iaaoaad  1335 day*  rs  n '-)  w  additioni  tothatsst    Th«li£* 

Jay>  (2.?oo  ereaiags  and  moraJhgstl  "I  K  "  "«•'"  ■"     :l  •<»  die  curlier  ri[*cta* 

Lion  dlllLfciI  vnncwlu!  fiuin  the  later. 

•    l>in     X  "         IlUtphrmir*  Again*!  thr  (>•>•]  t»f     HfftVen     tft    [DtMUted 

Moon  "■  "i*  kmmatqflhk  .  X\  1  [896),  p  193  n 

1  /**/.,  ;*-u      That  die  <'/i/  /i«V  1  mu  In  (hin  |«»»aK*  d**1*  »ot  rnean 
iuilividuu.1  Mcxsiah  »tem»  certain. 


He 
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promised  glory  of  Jerusalem  had  not  appeared,  hut  something 
far  different.  By  a  course  of  reasoning  which  is  not  difficult 
for  us  to  follow,  he  multiplied  the  original  seventy  by  seven — 
l>erhaps  on  the  basis  of  what  he  sup|>osed  to  1-c  indications  of 
Scripture.1  The  seventy  weeks  of  years  thus  given  are  divided 
into  three  periods.  First  comes  a  week  of  weeks,  or  jubilee 
period  of  forty-nine  years,  lasting  from  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  or,  more  prolwbly,  to  the 
installation  of  Joshua  as  high-priest.  From  this  j*otnt  the  second 
main  period  of  sixty-two  weeks  extends  to  what  we  may  call  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  The  end  itself  covers  the  last  seven  years, 
which  begin  with  the  deposition  of  Onias.  This  i>eriod  is  di- 
vided into  two  halves — the  first  from  the  de|>osition  of  Onias, 
down  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  heathen  altar. 
The  second  half  is  the  period  of  intensest  |>ersecution ;  when  it 
has  expired  the  promises  are  to  l>e  fulfilled.* 

The  unavoidable  conclusion  is  that  the  author  wrote  during 
this  period  of  intensest  |>crsectition  and  not  long  t>efore  the  re- 
dedication  of  the  Temple.  We  are  now  able  to  understand  the 
stories  of  the  first  half  of  the  book.  '  That  these  stories  have  some 
historical  or  traditional  basis  is  prot>ahle.  But  as  they  now  stand 
they  have  been  rewritten  with  the  purpose  of  stimulating  faith  and 
steadfastness  among  those  who  were  enduring  the  Antiorhean 
persecution.  Nebuchadrezzar  or  Belshazzar  or  Darius,  each  of 
these  kings  as  he  appears  in  the  book,  is  simply  the  projection 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  into  an  earlier  time.  Daniel  in  the 
king's  palace  refusing  to  eat  the  king's  dainties  Iveause  they  are 
unclean  is  an  example  of  what  every  Jew  should  do  when  tempted 
by  threat  or  invitation  to  eat  meat  sacrificed  to  idols.  The  Ne- 
buchadrezzar of  the  story  erected  a  golden  idol'  to  which  all  |>eople 
must  render  worship.  The  three  young  Jews  gave  a  fine  example 
of  fidelity  to  conscience  when  they  refused.     So  did  Daniel  when 

1  Bevan  points  to  Lev.  j6'K-«j  where  Israel  is  threatened  with  a  seven- 
fold punishment,  and  to  v.  u  '■*  where  it  is  said  the  land  shall  keep  her  sab- 
baths. Combining  these,  the  author  supposed  seventy  sabbatical  years  (or 
periods)  to  be  intended.     See  also  2  Chron.  36". 

1  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  author's  chronology  is  far  from  exact ;  see 
Schiirer,  Gneh.  des  JiiJ.    Volkes,*  III.,  p.  189!. 

•So  did  Antiochus,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Nestle,  Marginalien,  p.  35  f.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  the  real  Nebuchadrezzar  ever  exercised  compulsion  in 
the  matter  of  religion. 


iMF.Vl    HI: 


otin 


D.iriiufarbidc  the  exercise  of  hu  rcligior-.    I   kC  ;      <>i  "I  t''iC5lotin 

iiiou. 
;  another    lev nl    thCSC   MOrlst  ll   the  mutability  of  bu- 
rn.111  affairs,     the  mightiest  monarch*  and  il»-  | 
ere  in  the  hands  of  God     He  to  overthrow  cheat  and  io 

,  their  in)  [ultles  In  one  i  tit]  m  we  bate  Nebochadret- 
;.a,  tin:  ruler  of  the  world,  smitten  with  a  hn  rj-ii  IIHllBf,  and 
'"I  In  .i<  kiKi\%)oJ>;iii^   tht   unique  |>owcf  of  the  <iud  of 

Heaven.1  In  another,  Bclebitmr  « hen  desccrstinR  the  wcred 
vevtels  by  his  Orgies  «  suddenly  hcrM  to  destruction.  The 
great  dream  which  Daniel  alone  is  able  i" 
the  MogdooM  bave  w  i  seded  one  to  the  other,  to  give  i>!ace  at 
List  to  the  rule  of  the  people  of  the  Moot  High.  And  in  all  this 
it  is  not  human   mi^ht    or    hUEDJJ  I     fh.it   wotVs.     It  is 

God  who  by  Mis  diret  t  interposition  pulls    ■  ■  sfitssfi 

another,  and  compete  the  heathen  rulers  to  acltoovtedge  H»i 
power.  This  is  the  author's  espei  tat  ion  for  the  future — not  the 
I  outage  of  the  Mutt  jl.ee*  nor  the  revolt  of  the  whole  jieoplc  w  II 
antial  mprovevjent.  Until  <lod  Intervenes,  en- 
durance is  the  best  thing  for  the  bcherer. 

Thb  programme  of  the  ChasSdim  shows  more  distinct!*,  than 
anything  else  the  division  in  feeling  among  the  |>cople.  The 
\i.».  i  tbean  party  were  ready  to  fifcht ;  the  Chsaidfen  would  fight 
under  strong  provocation,  but  they  had  little  confldtsca 
arm  of  flesh.  One  question  must  have  given  them  trouble  Wb] 
bad  n<it  God  Intervened  before  this?  li  God  ;*  really  Ac  nniqac 
and  all-powerful  ruler  of  the  universe  it  is  strange  that  He  should 
allow  Midi  a  stale  of  things  ax  we  see  in  the  universe  about   us — 

idolatry1!  crime,  oppression.  The  problem  is  the  old  one  con- 
sidered hy  the  book  of  Job  and  also  by  BccleeiaatO).  Ihc  author 
of  Job  thought  it  insoluble.  All  that  he  affirms  is  that  the  Kulrr 
of  the  universe  hns  many  great  and  varied  interests  in  His  i 
and  thai  we  i  an  trust  Him  to  manage  thcoa  "-  tho  igh  Ho  does 
not  do  it  in  the  interest  of  what  wc  <  flJI  justice.  Tin-  sathoi  >l 
Bccfaanastes  also  finds  the  problem  insoluble.     In  his  view  ihr 

'Daslsl,  ;     Thcvsgsrlei   d  Eplprisnei  prob 

iiaalty      I'"  cm  «»f  rhf  rnadntu  seemi  la  n 

♦tr»n(j*    I''  UDJ      V*  ilic  myth  uanitftttd  by  Jciimb 

&ki>  '■  urn  is  tin  form  Es-dnK 
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divine  government  makes  no  difference  between  man  and  ani- 
mals. The  piety  of  the  Chasidim  fort>ade  them  to  adopt  such 
an  answer.  Their  solution  is  made  known  by  some  indications 
in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Briefly,  we  may  say  that  the  blame  for 
the  present  condition  of  things  is  laid  upon  the  angels. 

We  saw  in  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  how  the 
angels  came  into  view  as  the  organs  of  revelation  and  also  as  ad- 
ministrators of  the  divine  government.  Zechariah  and  his  con- 
temporaries conceived  the  universe  to  be  organised  on  the  plan 
of  the  Persian  monarchy.  The  various  provinces  were  under  the 
government  of  angelic  satraps,  who  had  a  considerable  measure 
of  autonomy.  Angels  were  not  unknown  to  the  earlier  Hebra- 
ism. The  angel  of  Yahweh  was  the  bearer  of  messages  to  the 
heroes  of  old.1  But  he  had  only  a  temporary  commission  and 
was  reabsorbed  in  the  divine  essence  or  unmasked  himself  as 
Yahweh  in  person.  But  when  the  greatness  of  the  world  became 
better  known,  and  when  the  thought  of  the  people  elevated  Yah- 
weh above  all  other  beings,  then  His  train  of  attendants  became 
more  important.  In  the  large  and  loosely  conglomerated  king- 
dom of  Syria  it  was  easy  for  the  governor  of  a  province  to  disre- 
gard or  evade  commands  of  the  supreme  monarch.  It  was  easy 
to  lay  upon  these  subordinates  the  blame  for  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. The  viceroys  were  moved  by  their  own  desires  or  pas- 
sions ;  they  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  make  war  upon  each  other 
in  disregard  of  the  king's  peace. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  transfer  this  state  of  things  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  angelic  viceroys  might  have  selfish  ends  and  pur- 
sue them  for  a  time  in  disregard  of  the  Sovereign's  wishes.  The 
book  of  Daniel  assumes  that  this  is  the  case.  Gabriel  is  com- 
missioned to  bring  a  revelation  to  Daniel.  The  angel  who  pre- 
sides over  the  destinies  of  Persia  does  not  wish  to  have  Daniel 
favoured  in  this  way  and  forcibly  restrains  him.  Michael,  the 
viceroy  of  the  Jewish  people,  comes  to  Gabriel's  help  so  that  he 
is  able  to  deliver  his  message  (though  the  delay  amounts  to 
three  weeks),  and  after  executing  the  commission  he  expects  to 
encounter  again  the  angel  of  Persia  and  the  angel  of  Greece.  \ 

It  is  plain  that  if  these  angel  viceroys  are  so  bold  as  to  oppose 
Gabriel  on  an  errand   to   which  he  is  directly  commanded  by 

'The  instances  of  Gideon  and  Manoah  (Judg.  6 n,  13")  will  occur  to 
everyone. 
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Gmd,  they  will  no*  *uirpJe  to  rnrxmngc  their  baauan  i  i 
all  Mrti  of  rMaoni  ^aiiiU  Israel  On  the  theory  tint  they 
to  rtfcotiogr  them,  the  i*emt  cooditioo  of"  ibr  world  can  l-r 
explained — though  at  tiar  eipcxtar  of  the  i&iiK  efficient  > .  The 
udiocf  might  be  suppled  to  tod  small  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  the  heavenly  rule  m  at  loose  ends  like  the  Seieucid  atlomus 
nation  U"t  there  is  always  in  resent  the  thought  that  this  is 
Ovfefj  a  temporary  arrangement.  Tbe  fatience  ol  Yahweh  laaa 
with  niMnik  U*  the  present  age.     JoM  ahead  n  another  jx-r 

e  icorJd's  history — the  heavenly  kingdom  is  already  prepared 
in   IsraveTi.'     Yahweh  will  shortly  set  it  up  upon  the  earth. 
I'M. no  the  wtirnly  satraps  and  rial  o*ra  j>o>t»lc  [■_»»« 

over  their  enemies.      It  «  plain  that  we  have  here  not  only  en- 
couragement for  the  time  of  persecution  Nit  thegermof  doctrn 
*M<  li  were  n  ■■  derelopod  a  little  Uia  ' 

l       Mat  of  the  encouragement  which  it  gave  in  the  time  ol* 
perv.'i  aitioQ,  am]  perhttfa  Letraute  a  partial  i   I   '  Ee  hopes 

■Mined  to  come  won  afta  la  publication,  the  l«"»k  <>i  hamcl  at- 
i  lined  '  nnvm  >  and  credit  el  once  Became  of  the  thcoi)  "'  hn> 
lory  ivlm  h  u  (bnDUlatee,  it  hart  been  one  of  the  most  influential 
booki  '•"■!  in  if  i'*i      In  ever)  rlmeol  pmeeucloi  i  -on  that 

the  Will  111    |mwri     Mini     ll:ii:npll.ilit    1UI1.-I  .-.  .     . 

state. >i  i linn ■.,  hw  appealed  to  the  sufferers      I 

ill.-  kingdom  "  i  <■  -I  will  shortly  appear,  has  been  renewed  nt 

rvri-,    ii  h  period      rhis  wcteei Enoch  and  the  Kevlcait- 

M  ■  i.i  \|nn  llypM,  as  well  at  from  numerous  other  writings  which 
have  survived  in  whole  or  in  put  to  our  own  time.     The  book  of 

!    moreovti      ivi  form  to  the  dunlJatlc  theory  which  has  to  #J" 
widdj  prevailed  lo  the  Synagogue,  ox  in  the-  Church,      v 


I  II-  rtM  withmit  hiuvli  <I>ir».  j '*)  prefigures  The  heavenly 

ftj  Ul<  IM*j 

1  Hon  fat  ivi-un  raligioo  has  Influvntred  lewbh  writers    o  r ii i-s  ;*riod  it 
ih.i  vai  clearly  inadaoM      li  U  plain  than  i  principle  of  «  \  .nmmi 

i»  not  vn  folly  racogniicd      Bat   ihese  rebclliout  angd 
short  •'*  f  Enoch  i*4 «/ the  New  Tetumeiii.    The  reader 

I  l  |  i      b  tvi  •■■j   SuMittwn 

I  lute  ireainl  ii:  tl  as-  a  anil       !■  WWeesV 

1...1   .i„i,    ,i»   gli  „„  | 

H    t ltd    ■,"  *■>   Uaiton.  J**rm»t  4f  fit*    I  t„  XVII,  Wl 

6t-c*y 
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der's  career  gave  men  the  thought  of  a  universal  empire.  But 
such  ail  empire  under  a  heathen  ruler  like  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
is  the  negation  of  all  pious  ideals.  It  is  the  kingdom  of  Satan. 
Hence  we  find  the  sharp  opposition  between  the  world  and  the 
Church,  between  the  present  age  and  the  coming  age,  which 
passed  from  Judaism  into  Christian  theology,  and  which  received 
its  classical  expression  in  Augustine's  treatise  on  the  City  of  God. 
Nebuchadrezzar,  or  Alexander,  or  Antiochus,  or  Nero  became 
in  this  theory  the  Antichrist,  who  in  the  last  great  struggle  which 
is  to  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  will  be  vanquished.1  But 
we  must  now  return  to  the  Maccabean  era. 

The  pious  were  willing  to  meet  death  at  the  hands  of  their 
persecutors  in  the  hope  that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  shortly  to 
appear.  The  Maccal>eans  chose  to  serve  God  by  active  resist- 
ance to  wrong — "  with  the  high  praises  of  God  in  their  mouth, 
but  a  two-edged  sword  in  their  hand."  And  Yahweh  certainly 
seemed  to  smile  upon  them.  Success  beyond  human  expecta- 
tion had  crowned  their  arms.  The  holy  city  was  again  theirs 
and  they  could  restore  their  sanctuary  to  its  legitimate  uses. 
The  restoration  was  taken  in  hand  with  scrupulois  care.  The 
Temple  area  was  cleansed  by  the  removal  of  everything  that 
could  suggest  the  intruded  heathenism.  A  perplexity  was  en- 
countered in  dealing  with  the  old  altar  of  burnt-offering.  Orig- 
inally consecrated  to  Yahweh,  it  had  been  defiled  by  the  erection 
of  the  altar  of  Zeus  upon  it.  Did  the  old  consecration  |>ersist 
even  through  the  profanation  ?  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  the 
workmen  (priests  alone  were  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  work) 
tore  the  altar  down,  but  instead  of  casting  out  the  stones  they 
carefully  laid  them  tip  on  the  Temple  mount  until  a  prophet1, 
should  arise  to  tell  what  should  be  done  with  them.'  The  sen- 
tence is  instructive.  It  shows  the  consciousness  that  prophetic 
inspiration  was  no  longer  granted.  It  shows  also  that  questions  of 
what  was  sacred  and  what  profane  had  assumed  a  prominent  place 
in  people's  thoughts. 

1  The  influence  of  Alexander's  career  on  subsequent  ages  is  very  marked, 
but  cannot  be  further  traced  here.  A  considerable  literature  is  in  existence 
on  the  subject,  the  latest  discussion  being  Kampers  Alexander  der  Crosse 
und  die  /dee  des  Weltimperiums  (icjot). 

1  Mace.  4**.  The  author  of  Chronicles  seems  to  have  had  no  doubt  that 
the  vessels  aent  back  by  Cyrus  were  fit  for  sacred  use. 
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Ml  things  having  been  w.-t  id  order,  the  daily  linrni-otTering 
was  rasume 1  on  the  mottling  of  the  ifth  <i;*v  of  ii" 

month,  165  t.L-  It  was  just  three  )ears  after  the  beginning  o4 
the  cl *  So    iiupoMiin    :in  evei  d    be  market!    in 

stiiiii.-  ■*!><•.  ml    >\     \.    t:td   l:i      |hi|.iiIm  IgNed    lli.U   il   sfaouU 

be  comotenioraicd  yearly  by  a  festival    the  l  -  si    I  Decilcttfoa,1 
which  hss  been  observed  by  the  Jenn  to  ihi  present  d 
Success  did  boi  blind  Judas  to  che  difficulties  ol  tike  situation. 

Tin   1  ii.nlcl  of  Jerusalem   was  still   in   the  hand  of  ihc    »-r 

V;  it  oral  provil ad  '<"■  I  long  Mnif.  and  as  Jodss  had  no  neons 

..1  !.■  in.  log  f<ii Mi.  11  [ot»,  Hu-  mo*  that  1  ould  be  done  mi I 

[Ik*  garrison  in  check  and  to  fortify  the  rem|  le  as  *  balai  Ling 

stronghold.  Kvrn  i  I'-u  I !»«_-  hostili  lorn  instantly  present  VABJ 
a  reminder  of  Antlorhtix's  claims   Uld    "I    die   UroltttlOSkS  of  the 

Jews  Beth-iur,  the  frootiet  town  toward  [dumea»was  strength- 
eiiril.  bow  tint  recetit  events  Iwd  shown  its  importance-  I  I  .<■ 
Jewawm  In  fa<  t,  ttm  1  kuuiiui  nf  i *-■- ►■  -u-  1  toft  large 

lioshlc   1  m n  1i1l.1t icin        Herciliur)  enemies  SfCre   tllC    ldniiu*aM%  mi 

Kith  and  the  Samaritans  on  the  north.      In  the  Heft 
cities  the  J.-'    vara  looked  Dpon  With  dbllke.      h'reqiient  popu- 
t;u    1  irUr.Mk*  Against  them  3ttesi  this.      tnd   the  COTftdtlCt  ©•"  the 
Jews  when  in  power  was  not  calculated  to  disarm  hatred      li  is 
not  surprising,  therefore,  that  from  various  quarters  reports  of 

p(.'Tr:i.'(  Htm  l    !.:-i;;lll   fii   UlIOO   tO     1 1  Tl  tgS  Irin 

I  1 1.1.  s  a  not  the  man  to  leave  Inn  kinsmen  to  the  I  vu  ei 
mercies  of  the  wicked.     Wi  1  •..    carried  firsi  I  the  Muvne- 

1  Da,  srhc  ■■■'  na  traps  en  on  the  an<  toi  I  tea  ritorj  ol  1 
Their  army  suffered  a  severe  defeat,  one  or*  their  stronghold-  a  1 
taken,  the  tower  was  destroyed,  and  the  garrison  van  extcr- 
rotaattd.1  &  campaign  against  the  Immonitea  was  equally  sue* 
Then  came  a  cry  for  help  from  t  Ulead,  when*  the  \mxr$ 
were  set  upon  by  the  Ocu  tiles  and  obliged  to  take  reft 
a  fortro«  called  Dathcma.  Kn  Galilee,  also,  the  lews  were  liarH 
presKcd   by   txtmls  from   Ptolernais,    Tyre,   and   Sidon.    1  Kl 


1  Tlic  ln«>k  cillci!    2    MsCCtbctS  is  a  pamphlet    intended    to  SOanBfl 

observance  of  this  feast  sad  of  Ni»  nor*    EUytotht   lews  a    Ilea 

1  Mm     ;'  "      riw  defeat  urns  Inflicted  si  Urrahai 
yV/#  •/  Akrrtl-hiM  nt  ill*  (Mil    l>«Umtnl      Tb(  i  ■  ■■  i    InbslbJUati 

s. |  \.  ,{;v,  i,,i  after  rha  '  >M   rentnracnt   mclho  [")> 

I*  wl  jet  Identified,  hu'J  it  i»  wit  yd  certain  evca  that  it  vsa  vi  Idunioa. 
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strong  Greek  feeling.  With  the  consent  of  the  popular  assem- 
bly at  Jerusalem,  Judas  marched  with  eight  thousand  men  to 
Gilead,  while  his  brother  Simon  with  three  thousand  went  into 
Galilee.  Both  expeditions  were  successful.  But  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  hold  these  regions,  the  two  generals  brought  back 
with  them  the  Jews  who  had  been  under  persecution  and  settled 
them  in  Judea.  For  the  present,  the  idea  of  setting  up  an  ex- 
tended kingdom  must  remain  in  abeyance. 

That  these  successes  were  due  in  large  measure  to  the  courage 
and  capacity  of  the  leaders  was  soon  manifest.  While  Judas  was 
bisy  in  Gilead  and  Simon  in  Galilee,  the  command  in  Judea  de- 
volved upon  Joseph  and  Azarias,  who  had  received  strict  orders 
to  remain  on  the  defensive.  But  ambitious  of  glory,  these  men 
disobeyed  orders  and  marched  against  Jamnia  in  the  Philistine 
territory.  Gorgias  was  here  in  command,  the  same  who  had 
once  been  defeated  by  Judas.  He  now  had  his  revenge,  the 
Jews  being  defeated  and  leaving  two  thousand  dead  Upon  the 
field.  The  severe  lesson  was  not  lost  upon  the  Jews,  and  they 
trusted  the  Maccabean  brothers  to  lead  them  from  this  time  on. 
Under  their  leadership  further  successes  were  obtained  against 
Idumea  and  Philistia.  The  fortifications  of  Hebron  were  razed; 
Maresha1  and  Ashdod  were  captured.  In  the  latter  city,  and 
prolably  in  the  others,  the  altars  were  destroyed  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  were  burned.  Tolerance  is  not  begotten  of  intoler- 
ance. 

These  various  successes  were  obtained  when  the  resources  of 

the  kingdom  were  employed  elsewhere.  Antiochus  had  gone  to 
the  far  East  and  there  had  met  his  death.'  He  left  a  young  son 
whom  he  commended  to  one  of  his  generals  named  Philip.  But 
Lysias,  who  was  administrator  at  Antioch,  without  waiting  for 
Philip's  return,  proclaimed  the  young  Antiochus  king  and  pre- 
pared to  maintain  himself  as  regent.     Scarcely  was  the  corona- 

1  I  Mace.  J*4"*.  On  the  reading  Maresha,  see  Schlirer.  GeschUhte  des 
Jiid.  Volkes,%  I.,  p.  212,  Schllrer's  skeich  of  the  Maccabean  uprising  is  an 
acknowledged  masterpiece. 

'  It  was  natural  for  the  Jewish  writer  (1  Mace.  6*-")  to  attribute  his  death 
to  the  news  he  received  of  the  recovery  of  the  Temple  by  the  Jews.  2 
Mace,  as  is  its  wont,  paints  the  end  of  the  blasphemer  in  edifying  colours ; 
and  Josephus  is  much  outraged  because  Apion  asserts  that  the  king  was 
smitten,. not  for  sacrilege  against  Jerusalem,  but  for  plundering  a  heathen 
temple. 
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tfon  DVO  when  am  urgent  tncKage  came  fmni  the  Syrian  garrison 
at    Jerusalem        |odafl   was   id  'adci,   and 

there  was  tear  that  it  could  nol  loi  oat 

The  young  king  and  Mi  guardian  responded  quickly  to  the 
insult  put  u|h>ii  them  by  ihc  Jewish  Itbe  --wUcxl  to  crush 

the  revolt   bf  OliC  decisive  blow.      An   immciiH*  army  was 
ercd,  strong  In  cavalry,  En  which  the  Jew  were  ch 

ami  including  tliirtj-lwoclcphaiib.       Thin  arm  uf  thescrvil 
Urn  im ii]. I- iv. I  rfnec  thfl  : inn- of  Alexander,  bill  had  not  yet  been 
used   against  the  Jew*.      The  invasion,  like  the  prcccdiru 
took    place   from    the   lOatb.      Ketli>*w    m   Wxieged   am!    Jud.T* 
marched  to  its  relief  from  Jerusalem        I  lie  armies  met  at   Beth 
Xncharins,  not  far  north  of  Beth-car.      The  moat  desperate 
on   the  part   of  the    ]    r  unavailing,      Kleaaar.  one  of  the 

Mat  i  abenn  brotherSi  niet  hfa  death  in  Blabbing  the  ek 
whli  h  he  stipiMMcd  to  carry  the  young  king.  Hut  the  odd*  were 
too  great.  The  defeat  was  decisive;  active  opposition  in  the 
Dead  could  nolongei  l«-  thought  of  'liic  garrison  ol  Beth  ti  i 
was  obliged  to  surrender ;  the  Syrian  anny  man  h  (KtO  | 
and  relieved  the  citadel.  Judos  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
Temple,  when  he  was  Id  rain  besieged  rha  garrison  wee  En 
extremity  owing  to  the  Ink  of  provisions,1  when  a  nee  nun  *a> 
given  to  affairs  by  events  at  Antioch. 

The  above-named  Philip  appointed  by  VntJ oehiis  guardian  of 
his  son  and  admlnistrstoi  of  the  kingdom,  was  now  ipproachlni 
Antioch  with  the  army  of  the  Kast.  and  was  prepare 
his  office.  The  anxiety  ol  Lytias  i"  retain  h  n  geo<  lorced 
!iiiu  in  mnrrh  against  Philip  at  oner.  He  rherrforr  hastily  m.i.lc 
pence  with  the  garrison  of  the  remple,  promising  the  Jews  free- 
dom to  observe  their  own  religious  -  ustora  ■  When  he  got  poet- 
teuton  (if  the  place  he  thought  it  too  strong,  and  thereto 
down  t'n-  exterioi  walls.  He  did  not  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  acred  building 

i  n    concession  which  allowed  the  Jews  to  observe  theli 
religions  customs  was  one  which  if  made  earlier  in  the  ronfllct 
would  htvi    10  ip   i  complete submiasion  to  the  centra)  authority. 

•It  was  th<*  Sabbatical  rear,  tumcieatloui   itvanee  ■  ■!    whkti  uiim 

l  lb    fi  an  ii iiin  alt;      ITu  tncMion  ol  Hn-  yttn  »k*  Dim  E  J  bstii  ii 

> Hm  an  to  dan  Ihc   liegi  in    163  n  \fcJkie  da 

San  \  1.  p  S14, 
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But  after  the  Jews  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  they  were  not 
so  easily  satisfied.  The  straitest  sect  indeed  (the  Chasidim)  now 
detached  themselves  from  the  revolution.  They  were  content  to 
live  under  any  masters  so  long  as  they  were  allowed  to  observe 
their  Law.  But  the  Maccabeans  and  those  most  strongly  attached 
to  them  distrusted  the  promises  made  by  the  young  king.  They 
knew  also  that  the  Hellenising  Jews  had  heavy  scores  to  pay  off. 
Whether,  in  addition,  Judas  and  his  followers  had  large  national 
aspirations  cannot  be  decided  with  confidence.  It  would  not  be 
strange  if  they  regarded  their  earlier  successes  as  the  pledge  of 
something  better  yet  to  come.  In  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
Judas  refused  to  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  and  remained  on 
guard.  Events  soon  justified  his  precautions. 
*  The  Syrian  throne  had  been  designed  by  Seleucus  IV  (Philo- 
pator)  for  his  son  Demetrius.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  had  been 
able  to  usurp  it  because  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome  as  a 
hostage.  Just  at  the  time  when  Lysias  succeeded  in  defeating 
Philip,  his  rival,  this*  Demetrius  escaped  from  Rome  and  landed 
in  Syria,  The  troops  received  him  with  open  arms  and  deliv- 
ered Antiochus  V  and  Lysias  into  his  hands.  Questions  about 
the  succession  were  settled  (as  was  supposed)  by  the  execution  of 
the  young  Antiochus.  Demetrius  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  settlement  made  at  Jerusalem,  had  he  not 
been  appealed  to  by  the  Hellenising  Jews.  A  certain  Alkimus 
(Jakim  was  his  Hebrew  name)  had  aspirations  for  the  high-priest- 
hood. It  is  possible  that  he  was  in  the  direct  line  of  succession ; 
we  have  seen  that  the  first  Hellenistic  influences  in  Jerusalem 
came  from  members  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  The  Chasidim,  as 
we  know,  recognised  his  legitimacy.  At  the  court  of  Demetrius 
he  complained  of  the  persecution  of  the  orthodox  party  and 
asked  that  a  royal  officer  be  appointed  to  investigate  affairs  in 
Palestine.  In  truth,  the  public  peace  was  hardly  likely  to  be  kept 
while  the  Jews  themselves  were  so  divided.  The  Maccabeans 
regarded  the  Hellenisers  as  renegades,  and  were  in  turn  looked 
down  upon  as  outlaws  and  brigands.  When  the  government 
had  no  adequate  police  force  on  the  spot,  we  can  imagine  the 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem. 

The  suggestion  of  Alkimus  was  adopted  and  Bacchides  was 
sent  to  investigate.  We  can  hardly  blame  him  for  not  appreciat- 
ing the  piety  of  the  Maccabeans,  in  whom  he  could  see  only  dis- 
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turlrrtnf  the  king's  peace       Bi:t  il  »j-.  I  xrlty — Dot 

only  a  crime  but  a  blunder — to  abuac  those  who  were  wiling  to 

to  the   royal  wiU.      I  he  (  rjcdim  were  ready  to  r- 
AlkimiK,  m  nun  wing    the  legitimacy  <\t  his  -ily  blood. 

But  lie  had  »o  desire  except  10  be  reyteacnutne  of  his  party. 
KO  be  InendU  to  the  (  hos-idim,  he  got  then  into  his 
|*jwcr  and  put  si\t>  of  them  to  deatti  D  H  t  tiaj  BaCCnJdei 
laid  waste  the  country  about  Jciusaicin,  louliii*  ftud  uiuidciiug. 
After  terforfaiog  the  people  auf&dcaUy,  aa  be  UppONdi  he  re- 
turned  to  Antioch,  leaving  a  farce  of  soldiers  under  Alki u'os's 

I   Kill 

Alkinuix  continued  to  lake  bis  re  m  the  Chasdim.  anil 

the  foils  «. i  In  %  nMOBUiaa  wan  soon  evident.      He  actually  drove 
everybody  who  would  be  faithful  to  hie  raMg  on  ittto  »(:*■  I 
Judo*.     Judos  therefore  soon  Iccarnc  strong  enough  to  tike  thr 
Eve  and  to  recompense  the   ixxxrc.utors  seven  fold  into  their 
U>  .1.111       I:   ii'vc     no  (I'MiiiiiiKiraiioB    ili.it   the  tea&oned   « 
was  more  than  a  match  for  the  tyrannical  bfghvjtrieu.     rVlUniua 
was  obliged   to  a|»i«-al  again  to  the  central  authority,  am'   Ni 
caoofi  <mc  ol  the  generals  who  hud  fought  under  *  lorgiinj  wee  sent 
ii  JefUnlMDi      An  etlort  to  get  rx> 
tretcbery  failed,  and  a  skirmish  resulted  in  a  reverse  for  Wi 
When   the   Syrian  came  to  Jerusalem  the  priest*  allowed    their 
friendly  disposition  and  pointed  out  the  hey  were  offer- 

ing for  tbt  king.     But  Nicanor's  wrath  against  [tidal  it" 
nil  Jews,  no  matter  whether  (bey  were  loyal  or  not.     He  broke 
nut  in  Ko4firj£  and  reviling  and  swore  that  if  Judas  was  not  dc- 
\w  rfi'ii  to  I n  111  he  would  bin  u  the  Tempi* 

The  threats  were  not  carried  out.  RetRfbrceroentB  hi 
arrived  from  the  king,  NUanor  comjied  bi  Beth  boron,  the 
ol  [mel'a  former  victories.  With  a  much  inferior  force,1  Judas 
attacked  from  the  northeast.  The  faith  and  vaJoUf  <>(  the  Jen* 
were  a^ain  crowned  with  miccesK,  and  Jncuu  was  ;i!»Ir  Co  rejoice 
owr  .i^  complete  a  victory  ;is  any  that  he  had  vet  attained  The 
arrogant   Nic.onor  wafl  among  theslain,  and  In-.  right 

haid  «err  Sent  to  Jerusalem  in  evidence  of  the  victory  Ni- 
canor'sday  became  an  annual  festival  nu\  njs  celebrated  till  dis- 
placed orab«orU-d  by  t'urim,  which  (alls  it  the  same  season  of 
the  year. 

1  1>it*  thftawnri  men  vrefrvUng  !■>  I  Maw.  7  *. 
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The  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  resources  of  the  kingdom, 
when  fully  drawn  upon,  were  more  than  equal  to  the  most  des- 
perate valour  of  the  Jews.  Only  two  months  ela|*ed  before  the 
western  division  of  the  royal  army  appeared  with  Hacchides  and 
Alkimus  at  its  head.  The  impression  made  by  this  overwhelming 
force  was  so  great  that  Judas's  men  deserted  wholesale,  leaving 
him  only  eight  hundred  out  of  three  thousand.  The  few  that  re- 
mained advised  against  a  battle.  Hut  Judas  had  so  often  op- 
posed a  superior  force  that  he  was  willing  to  make  one  more 
attempt — or  perhaps  he  was  tired  of  the  unending  struggle  and 
willing  to  end  it.  The  desperate  charge  of  his  little  band  broke 
the  right  wing  of  the  enemy.  But  the  left  wing  closed  in  upon 
them,  and  though,  surrounded  as  they  were,  they  prolonged  the 
obstinate  contest  till  evening,  the  greater  part  were  cut  down. 
Among  these  was  Judas.  His  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan,  with 
a  few  followers,  cut  their  way  through  the  op|>osing  ranks  "and 
brought  their  leader's  body  from  the  field.  This  they  buried  in 
the  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Modein  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
whole  people.' 

Thus  fell  a  man  who  deserves  to  be  enrolled  among  the  heroes 
of  the  nations.  Trained  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  he 
became  a  soldier  of  the  first  rank.  Again  and  again  he  gained 
victories  in  the  face  of  overwhelming*  odds.  With  his  whole 
heart  he  gave  himself  to  the  defence  of  his  outraged  and  op- 
pressed people.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ambition  for  himself 
ever  entered  his  thoughts.  He  refused,  indeed,  to  recognise  a 
treaty  into  which  the  Chasidim  entered.  But  this  was  because 
he  had  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  Syrian  promises.  If  he  had 
ambition,  it  was  ambition  for  his  people's  liberties.  His  death 
was  the  fitting  crown  to  nine  years  of  incessant  struggle  for  what 
men  hold  most  dear.' 

The  death  of  Judas  left  the  Maccabean  party  in  as  forlorn  a 
situation  as  can  well  be  imagined.  They  were  completely  in  the 
power  of  the  renegades,  and  these  did  not  hesitate  to  feed  fat 
their  ancient   grudges.      As   though    heaven    itself  had    turned 

1 1  Mace.  9  I"**.  The  defeat  of  Nicanor  and  the  death  of  Judas  both  fall 
within  the  first  half  of  the  year  161  B.C.  The  local  it  fes  where  they  took 
place  are  not  yet  certainly  identified. 

"The  account  of  J  adas's  alliance  with  the  Komans  (1  Mace.  8)  is  regarded 
with  juit  tnapicioo.     See  Willrich,  Judatca,  p.  62  ff. 
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again*!  iIictii.  a  severe  bminc  cmn  '  he  land.  Bao  I  Id 

I]  Marched  Ml  Ud  CWCUtCd  the  adherents  of  Juibs. 
I  ho  .iuthor<if  i  M  •  tt,  :i  sober  and  jut  ri.  de- 
clare*! t h.ai  no  mk  h  extremity  <>i  perac  oi 

faithful    Race    the  CCSftlli*  \     n  ■  :■- 

It.iiuliul  of  <I«|K?raie  men  thing  to  Jonathan  a>  Iheir  leader  and 
resolved  bo  die  with  - '»-- u  «M;«tiN  m  tin 

if  this  were  all  that  they  *oul<i  be  1 1  rraittcd  to  do.  The  lami 

swarmed  with  enemies.  From  his  headquarters  at  Ickoa  in  the 
rrnaai  of  Judca.  Jonathan  Bent  Borneo  ligpottcssfons  tbrwfe 
keeping  to  the  Nabateauis,  irfao  alone  were  friendly 
waa  under  the  command  of  John,  another  of  the  Maccabean 
brothers.  Oil  the  way  U  vm  ambaahed  by  tha  Bedawin'aad 
rut  in  pieces.  The  vengeance  taken  nj^nn  an  nntmprrrinj 
jjany  of  these  same  lie  da  win  a  little  later  could  not  make  good 
the   lota  ol   John.      But    the  ide   hy  the 

Maccabeana  against  Boo  hides  at  the  ford  of  :h«*  Jordan  m: 
interpreted  as  a  good  umcii/ 

The-  Svnan    ^i'ihti!,  Ikuhi;      trengthe&ed    the   fottifi 
throughout  the  district,  tupjjoscd   it    I    [ti<  pgi  died  and  re- 

turned to  Am  inch.  About  the  ame  time  \lknms  arassmittcfi 
with  paialyaiB*1  Hii  death  made  no  difference  fa  the  polii  s  .  t 
[in-  HeUenltea  who  airoc  I  >  tha  esttarnunatkm  o4  thai  ■.•ncnues. 
They  in vitc<l  BaccMdea  to  fnll  unexpe  tedly  npoo  the  nemnutof 
Mtccabcaii  adherents  and  wipe  it  out      The  plan  arai  betrayed 

to  lonathun,  who,  After  mil;,  ting  DnH  l<  '-.  u|kui  the  invaders. 
fortified  himself  in  one  of  the  wilderness  strongholds.'  Han 
when  boSfegcd  he  *  ta  ao  bold  in  wrtica  thai  the  riege  i  mild  not 

rrfad  on,  and  Baoehideai  disgusted  wbfc  the  fruitless 
turned  against   the  Hclleniscrs.  put  wine  of  rhern  to  dr*At 
IBade  pemr  with   Jonathan.     In  the  treaty  he  agreed  not  to  nuke 
iraj   uuon  Jonathan  and  agreed  also  lo  rclcmc  the  pciNurxrs  l«- 
longing  to  the  orthodox   party.      He  then   relumed  to  AM 


I  II  <•  eaany  OHM  from    Meriafti  i   Mace.  y*   us-l  ate  c»n«*l  .-fwifv.  a 
name  which  occur*  nowhere  «!», 


T       tfftCC     I) 


had  <  roMed  tl  


i  h thoda  regarded  ihl«  **  :i  punMunmt  upon  hnti  tor  naHm|  down 

POfoaoftba   i )■■    i   Mac*,  i^6*'. 

*  BclhUni,  wihtiniM    iinkixurD. 
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leaving  Jonathan  practically  master  in  Judea — for  the  Hellenising 
party  were  always  dependent  upon  the  king's  soldiers. 

Jonathan  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Michmash — known  to  be  a 
strong  position  as  early  as  the  time  of  Saul.  Here  he  exercised 
the  rights  of  de  facto  ruler :  "He  began  to  judge  the  people  and 
to  cut  off  the  ungodly  from  Israel."  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  were  on  his  side  as  against  the  Hellenisers.  Jerusalem 
was,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  and  there  the  Hellen- 
isers  were  protected.  Probably  Jonathan  had  agreed  not  to  at- 
tack the  city  when  he  entered  into  treaty  with  Bacchides.  For 
about  five  years  the  double  rule  went  on.  But  during  all  this 
time  the  power  of  Jonathan  was  increasing.  Events  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  empire  soon  gave  him  unexpected  prominence. 

In  the  year  153  b.c.  a  claimant  for  the  Syrian  throne  ap- 
peared in  the  person  of  Alexander  Balas.  This  man  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  King  of  Pergamum  and  was  supported  by  Ptolemy 
VI.  He  claimed  the  throne  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes — which  was  false.  But  owing  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  two  sponsors  and  owing  also  to  the  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  Demetrius  he  soon  became  a  formidable  rival  to  this 
prince.  It  became  important  to  Demetrius  to  secure  the  support 
of  his  vassals.  Among  these  Jonathan  was  distinguished  for 
ability  and  courage.  It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  gave  Jona- 
than advantages  never  possessed  by  Judas.  Jonathan  had  the 
tact  to  make  the  best  use  of  these  opportunities.  The  beginning 
was  made  in  the  same  year  in  which  Alexander  Balas  appeared 
(»53  b.  c),  in  which  year  Demetrius  made  Jonathan  high-priest 
and  prince  of  the  Jewish  people. 

We  have  seen  that  the  high-priest  was  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
religious  head  of  the  community.  The  embarrassment  created 
by  this  combination  of  offices  became  evident  at  various  points 
in  the  history.  The  Syrian  king  might — in  the  case  of  Mene- 
laus  he  did — put  into  possession  of  the  office  a  man  whom  the 
orthodox  Jews  could  not  recognise  because  he  was  not  of  the 
line  of  Aaron.  During  this  period  this  party  therefore  regarded 
the  high-priesthood  as  in  abeyance.  The  result  was  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  popular  assembly.  It  was  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  this. assembly  that  Judas  acted.  He 
was  never  inducted  into  any  official  position  in  the  common, 
wealth.     The  same  was  true  of  Jonathan  up  to  the  time  wh*"- 
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he  was  appointed  !>y  Deaattrioi  to  the  office  left  vacant  sine* 
death  of  Mkimtw. 

L  Ea  not  the  province  of  an  Old  Tertameni  to  give 

account  of  the  wan,  rebellion*,  and  treacheries  which  came 
the  next  few  yean;.      Jonathan  showed  as  much  .  nego 

tiatiuu  ax  lie  had  shown  in  fighting       When  he  thought  It  to  hi* 
H  he  went  over  to  Alexander.    Undo    Demetrius  II,  who 
displaced    Alexander,    he    incrca*jed    his    power  and    hit    turn 
tory      a  new  pretender  made  additional  promises,  until  it  was 
nen  thai   FoDathai    waa   becoming  a  i  the  vcr\ 

whom  b«  llOd  lielpcd  to  the  throne.  Try'i'li",  prim-  mm 
Antiochux  VI.  led  an  army  into  Palestine,  but  was  able  to  do 
nothing  against  Jonathan.  But  hit  troacherooi  Invitation  to 
[OQftduU  to  be  his  Rucst  ai  Ptolctteifl  m  more  3uccco6.il. 
The  Jewish  leader  came  into  the  city  with  a  bodyguard 
thousand  men.  The  guild  HUB  CUl  down  and  Jonathan  was 
v;.-r.|.  After  joiiic  negotiation  with  Sunon.  clit  last  of  the 
Maccabcaii  brother*,  Trypho  |»it  his  i  I  10  death. 

Sinion   looeeedad   to  the   high-priestly  office,   being  formally 
eh  ted  by  the  populai  uaociuMyof  the  jews  apparently  aboal  the 
beginning  of  the  year  143  b,c.     He  recognised  Demetrius  11 
as  hi*;  monarch  and  obtainecJ  from  him  more  extensive  «■ 
lions  than  had  yet  been  made  to  any  Jewish  lender      The  Tews 
thcmeclvca  resided  the  accession  of  31  ooa  u  the  beginn 
their  independence,  and  established  this  as  the  i> 
era   from   which   they   henceforth  dated   their  dOCUttCBU        I  U 
conceastona  "i  Demetrius  were*  however,  on  papei  only.    The 
j...rtc  r  ^  .i>  1:1  ••:  Trvpho.  rth«i  non  murdered  his 

ward,  the  young  Antiochiw  VI.  and  proclaimed  himself  king. 
Simon  proceeded  to  make  his  own  the  pOWCrl  pn  imSted  by  I  1  ■:  1. 
trio*.  The  Important  h.rtified  ■  nr  o(  Gascra  was  besieged  and 
taken,  purged  of  its  heathen  emblem:,  ami  aU.nn  nations,  and  settled 
with  Jewish  colonists.'  More  Important  was  the  reduction  of  the 
citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  held  by  I  Syrian  gurinn 
aincc  the  beginniog  of  the  Mai  1  .iUmii   iiuil. Ks. 


1  The  T'hilUtinc  citir*  »>ufTcr«l  severely  in  the**  wxr*.     The  |cwi«h  hatred 

i  uii  ;  I  !■<*'.  in  the  <lc»truttiuii  -j(  the  ancient  Ectopic  <>'• 

H    tsndod     Tali  bnflding,  with  rhoaewha  had  Bought  rafug     ht  ■ 

l  u I  Kv  1  ,., rii.i  .        -i  '        1  Ph*  lift     >f  S -ii  -1  in  I 

Mace.  13  1* 
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tions  were  too  strong  to  be  taken  by  assault,  but  the  garrison 
was  starved  into  surrender  -  and  allowed  to  march  into  Syria. 
The  capitulation  was  a  cause  of  great  rejoicing  to  the  Jews,  as 
it  made  them  complete  masters  of  their  own  city.  Simon 
not  only  garrisoned  the  citadel;  he  also  rebuilt  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Temple.  He  fixed  his  own  residence  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  sacred  building.  This  he  could  do 
without  offence,  since  he  was  high-priest.  His  son  John  Hyr- 
canus  was  made  commander  of  the  important  fortress  of  Gazera. 
Simon  distinguished  himself  by  justice  in  the  administration 
of  internal  affairs  as  well  as  by  energy  against  the  foes  of  Israel. 
The  author  of  1  Maccabees  praises  his  rule  as  a  time  when  peace 
and  plenty  prevailed : 

"  He  brought  peace  to  the  land 
And  Israel  rejoiced  greatly; 
Each  man  sat  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree, 
And  no  one  made  them  afraid. 

There  was  no  one  on  earth  who  made  war  upon  them, 
And  the  kings  were  humbled  in  those  days. 
He  lifted  up  the  poor  of  his  people  ; 
He  was  full  of  zeal  for  the  Law 
And  cut  off  every  renegade  and  sinner. 
He  beautified  the  Sanctuary 
And  multiplied  the  vessels  of  the  Temple." 


CIIMTKR    XX 

TIIK    l*RII 

Tin.  {i!|>reniacy  of  '!>■•  MtcetbttB  djKURJ   is- marked  1 
li.-i  •<■(•  nhfch  confirmed  Simon  in  pOBveasiou  of  the  high -priest- 
hood.     This  decree,  which  was  engraved  on  a  bn  >l  and 

set  up  in   the  Temple.  WtM  fettled   m  (Ik-  n.t  m  Of 1J  the  general 
aBembly  <ii  the  priests  and  peojsle,  the  elders  of  the  peopa   um 
the  dignitaries  of  the  land."  '      It   recited  the  benefit!  « oufcrred 
upon  the   land  I  v  i.).'   Mi       i  -.-an  It-  therv  especially    by  Si  BODu 

I  !      ■hi-ll     clr<  l.il  ■  I      1 1:.;  I      li  i|     t    |<  ■->'   I  iri  i  '!  l!  -    Si  I  it.  n  i    I  .is     r«  |     I  *•     {'.\r   T 

leadci   Ittd  high-priest  for  ever.  uufSf  tj  tntstwtrrfky  fnpkti  \h,iff 
ariit.    To  him  wsfl  given  command  of  the  army,  control  over 
public  works.  fortresses  and   munit  on-  nl  war,  and  the  Ot 
of  ihr  Temple.      He  was  to  iswue  det  rerx  in  In-  Da  a  DUDM    mil 
had  the  riyht  to  wear  purple  and  gold. 

li  ve  1 1 1  *  1 1  <  t  t  -  -  vhereio  this  decree  added  to  the  rlghta  and  di£- 
nJtifll   |»nsscssed    by  Simon's  pi  •■! ■■■  r**ors,  we   Bli  I  our- 

selves that  none  of  tlie  Mjo.iIh.md  brothen  bad  hod  more  than 
an  ././  interim  authority.  To  the  high  priesthood  they  had  no 
hereditary  claim,  and  Jonathans  appointment  to  tins  office  by 
theSyriarj  king  could  not  nuke  his  titlr  legttinute  even  In  the 
eyes  of  his  own  adherents,  much  lew  in  the  eye*  of  the  1  ha 
The  latter  party,  oa  we  ha-.  .-.-:.,  preferred  an  Alkunuv  I 
ia  be  was  to  them,  because  he  had  hcredUarj  rfgfcti     After  the 

ilr.ith  of  AlkiiiHK  no  one  seems  to  have  r     :  i:...t  !    :■ 

the  succession.  The  awkwardness  of  having  no  one  to  pei  "  . 
over  die  sacred  ntes  was  terminated  b)  the  recognition  •  ■: 
Simon  It  mnrrrns  the  state  that  there  he  nn  end  of  litigation. 
The  decree  making  Simon  high  prii  .1  foi  i  "<  mH  intended  to 
eettle  the  dignity  in  hi  i  Camilj  w  far  *v  Jiuttiax rrcygwf&tt 
da  th\  At  \  he  lanoe  time  It  aran  made  wideni  thai  the  pomlaa 
merobly  vn  not  certain  that  it  could  do  this;  the aeftlemeni 

was  made  till  a    (mil  worth)-    pfOphcl    >'  i  Evidently  ilic 

1 1  Maix.  J4J,**°.     The  decree  is  dated  in  Simon"*  thud  raw 
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doctrinaire  scribes  were  not  satisfied.  The  popular  assembly 
could  not  nullify  the  will  of  God  as  revealed  in  the  Law. 
Doubtless  there  was  room  here  for  grave  differences,  and  a  later 
time  brought  forth  severe  strictures  ui>on  the  family  that  without 
claim  of  blood  had  usurped  the  high-priestly  office.1 

We  can  hardly  be  far  wrong  in  ascribing  to  the  reign  of 
Simon  the  final  redaction  and  publication  of  the  book  of 
Psalms.  This  is  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  of  very  different 
dates.  That  some  of  them  belong  in  the  Maccabean  period  is 
evident.'  The  process  of  redaction  has  here  been  a  complicated 
one.  There  were  a  number  of  smaller  collections  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  for  devotional  use — books  of  private  prayer  we  may 
call  them.  Some  of  the  collections  bore  the  name  of  David, 
perhaps  under  the  influence  which  led  the  Chronicler  to  credit* 
this  king  with  the  organisation  of  the  Temple  service.'  Zeal  for 
the  Temple  service  in  the  time  of  Simon  led  to  the  combination 
of  all  these  manuals  of  devotion  into  one  book.  Some  of  the 
Psalms  were  composed  for  the  Temple  service,  some  were  adapted 
to  this  service  by  being  rewritten  or  expanded.  The  line 
which  divides  songs  of  personal  experience  from  songs  suitable 
for  public  worship  is  indeed  not  very  sharply  drawn.  A  psalm 
of  |>ersonal  experience  may  express  emotions  common  to  many 
believers.  In  a  period  of  persecution  the  individual  prayer  is 
the  prayer  of  the  whole  community.* 

A  prominent  characteristic  of  the  time  in  which  many  of  the 
compositions  were  written  is  the  sharp  opposition  of  the  parties 
in  Israel.  The  writers  represent  themselves  as  oppressed  by  their 
arrogant  neighbours.  Sometimes  these  neighl>ours  are  heathen. 
But  in  many  cases  they  are  clearly  Jews  by  blood  who  ought  to 
follow  the  Law,  but  who  have  chosen  the  worldly  part.  It  is 
the  boast  of  the  pious  singer  that  he  has  not  sat  in  the  company 
of  these  scoffers,  that  he  hates   the  assembly  of  the  evildoers. 

•The  Assumptio  Mosis  expresses  the  views  of  this  faction  (chapter  6'). 

'  The  denial  cannot  he  accounted  for  except  on  the  ground  of  an  unhtstor- 
ical  theory  of  the  closing  of  the  canon.  The  reader  should  examine  Cheyne's 
Bampton  Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Grcnvlh  of  the  Psalter  (1891). 

"The  impossibility  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Davidic  collection  (1-41)  being  by 
David  is  pointed  out  by  Driver.  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament*  p.  374  ff. 

4  The  question  whether  the  ego  of  the  Psalms  is  individual  or  collective 
has  been  much  discussed ;  see  for  example  Smend  in  the  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  Alt' 
test,  misemck.t  VIII,  pp.  49-147. 
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Yet  these  ewldoen  are  often  ia    I  ntrnniirsr  with 

faithful,  against  wh* 

i  nrl  witnesses  rw  up  a^atiM  n»c, 

ask  mc  thing*  of  whkh  I  know  nothiar,  ; 
They  repay  mc         lor  |  »od. 

IV :  i  -rill   (Hit  Ofl  Muki  llKh 

I  Afflicted  myself  Willi  !.  -i  fig  ; 

With  towed  bead  I  prayed  as  if  it  were  my  brother. 

A*  if  mourning  for  my  mother,  I  went  m  black. 

Now  tbty  rejoice  toother  over  my  ealar 

TUr\  OUCI  slanders  without  end.* ' 

It  nerds  no  aTglUMnl  to  show  the  appropriateness  of  this  lan- 
guage in   the   i<riod  we  have   been  considering.     And    is 
l>mod  ahv>  Ddmtmd  those  Psalms  which  take  up  again 

rbe  problem  of  the  lamk  of  job,  The  renegade  Jews  were  often 
prospered;  the  Utfcnal  suffered  persecution,  privation,  em 
martyrdom;  was  this  according  to  the  divine  justice?  The 
refiVetH>n»  and  exhortations  of  the  Hubmm  show  how  tb«  qnes- 

! '  u|mmi  thetn.      Then  have  no  answer  for  it  - 
the  confidence  that  thir.p  cannot  long  be  so,  that  Yahwch  will 
soon  btttrvtM  M  the  dcuverancc  of  the  righteous." 
rhi*  intervention  k  thr  object  of  many  a  ISalui.     That  the  I 
of  the  pious  means  also  the  ctestrx  t  ion  of  t  lici  r  enemies  is  plai  \\\j 
indicated,  and  the  authors  do  not  hesitate  to  traprecate  thowc  w  ho 
take  sides  sgafaal  the  true  God. 

Few  of  the  huluis  show  a  hope  for  the  future  liar,  in  the 
Christian  setae  of  the  worcfe.  The  hint  in  the  book  of  Daniel 
coneerninj;  a  resurrection  haft  not  reached  the  authors. 
find  in  Sheol  only  the  dark  and  shadowy  alxxW  of  the  dead  ;  the 
svwaw  arc  deprived  of  the  presence  of  God  :  "In  death  there  is 
no  resnenobrancc  of  Thee;  in  Sheol  who  can  praise  Thee?" 
The  lesson  which  the  wwe  man  has  to  teach  is  only  the  old  Owe 
that  Bum  being  iu  honour  abides  not ;  he  is  like  the  cattle  that 
perish.  Hcti.c  the  passionate  crv  for  dclirerance  from  death 
which  meets  us  so  often.  The  stirTcrer  dreads  to  jo  away  from 
the  presence  of  Yah  web  into  the  dark  world  of  shades. 

And  this  presence  of  Yahwch  which  the  worshipper  rajoys  is 

'tVjs"  n    |S       Dm  dirVoltie.  imiht  l«l  Ikm^Mc4 

an  coo\iJrr»b4r.  bat  I  hare  given  the 
»d  Fs*.  j; .49.  c.- 
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His  presence  in  the  Temple.  The  persecutions  and  humiliations 
visited  upon  this  place  of  the  Presence  have  made  it  tenfold  more 
dear.  None  of  the  Psalms  are  more  vivid  in  their  expression  of 
emotion  than  those  which  praise  Jerusalem,  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  lament  of  the  exile  draws  its  pathos  from  remem- 
brance of  those  happier  days,  when  he  was  permitted  to  walk  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  House  of  Yahweh  amid  the  shouts  and 
thanksgivings  of  the  pilgrim  throng.  Now  far  away  from  the 
sacred  spot  he  is  condemned  to  hear  the  scoff:  "  Where  is  thy 
God?"  His  comfort  is  the  hope  that  he  will  yet  be  brought 
back  to  praise  God  in  the  place  He  has  chosen.1  In  the  pilgrim 
Psalms  the  authors  express  the  fervour  of  their  joy  at  being  al- 
lowed to  go  up  to  Jerusalem — to  Jerusalem  the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth. 

In  proportion  to  this  affection  is  the  agony  of  the  pious  soul 
when  the  sacred  city  is  desolated,  as  it  was  in  the  Antiochean 
persecution.  In  sad  expostulation  the  Psalmist  reminds  his  God 
that  Israel  had  received  the  land  bydivine  grace,  and  had  relied 
on  a  continuance  of  that  grace.     Yet  what  had  they  experienced  ? 

"  Thou  hast  rejected  and  put  us  to  shame, 
And  goest  not  forth  with  our  armies  ; 
Thou  turnest  us  back  before  the  enemy. 
And  those  that  hate  us  take  the  spoil. 

Thou  givest  us  to  be  devoured  like  sheep, 
And  scatterest  us  among  the  heathen. 
Thou  sellest  Thy  people  for  naught, 
And  dost  not  even  name  a  price  for  them. 

This  all  came  upon  us  who  have  never  forgotten  Thee, 

Nor  have  we  betrayed  Thy  covenant. 

Our  heart  did  not  turn  away, 

Nor  did  our  footsteps  leave  Thy  path."  ■ 

If  in  such  circumstances  the  sorely  tried  believer  cries  out  to 
God  to  wake  and  see  the  straits  of  His  people,  so  in  the  time  of 
*Hef  he  records  the  triumphs  of  Israel.  Not  always  had  Yah- 
weh forgotten  His  people.  In  the  convulsions  of  the  Syrian 
kingdom,  His  people  had  not  trusted  Him  in  vain.  He  had 
been  their  refuge  and  stronghold.      It  was  He  who  made  wars  to 

1  Ptt.  43  and  43— originally  one  poem. 

'Pa.  44;  cf.  74«nd  79,  which  speak  of  the  desecration  of  the  Temple. 
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cco»c,  broke  the  how,  cut  flu  ipeai  a  matta  burned  the  W*z 
chariots  uitli  fire.  These  succoaes  Strengthened  faith.  The 
plans ol  God  •«"•  Indeed  apprehended  by  utlthaJonc  Thetav 
li«li.:..i  . life*  not  know,  nor  tbc  En  tbh  DOftfl  ndcrstond  ifcon 
the  lool  even  M*t  ifl  Ins  heart  that  there  Ik  do  GOd.  But  the 
bellevej  Andf  to  the prateoc cxperienci  of  God's  met 
isc  of  That  future  when  all  His  CDCnUGI  shtll  be  I  01  off  '  rVnd 
in  view  both  liI  present  iiKceacs  end  of  future  certainty,  nil 
<  rwursj  sit  <  died  to  join  In  praise  w  Ulna  whose  mercy  endura 
fur  rver. 

The  piety  which  here  cxprcwed   itself  won  a  Hihle  piety.      It 
nourished    iisrll   ii|>on   the    La«    and   tlie    P  DO«   the  ap 

proved  Word  of  Cud.  \^  fur  the  f_aw,  rh'*  In-lr.-vi'r  !»-|(.ni*(!  to 
find  in  its  multifarious  precept*  the  method  oi  showing  hw  I". 
0;ru  Author.  I  he  tint  I'sahu.  written  a^  a  preface  t«>  the  be 
praises  the  man  who  walks  in  rhe  Tors  of  ^  .i 1 1 w  :-Ji  tad  "us  ts 
the  keynote  of  the  book.  OccsEHonaJ  utterances  which  seem  to 
depreciate  ritual,  us  compared  with  moral,  ol>cdiencc  arc  onl> 
echoes  of  words  spoken  by  the  prophets.  I  hey  iboi  ■>  denre  to 
attain  spiritu.il  ol>edicnre,  lint  the  niithius  are  (at  from  rionlirliig 
the  divine  obligation  of  the  Levitical  system.  The  same  man 
who  in  prophetic  spirit  refuses  to  robukt  I  nel  in  the  matter  of 
ucvlflcep  yet  declares   that   thank-offering*  do  honour   \ 

The  longest  Psalm  in  the  i  ollei  tinn  ir*  devoted  to  the  pfUH 
the  Tora.  With  ikilful,  if  somewhat  artificial,  method  the 
author  rings  the  changes  On  the  words  law,  commandment*,  iir- 
.I  nam  9  precepts,  Instruction,  warning,  judgments,  word — in 
each  rase  meaning  the  Pentatcuchal  code  with  its  rules  and  its 
exhort  at  ii  mis. 

\  til  the  other  rnllertinn  of  sacred  hooks — the  I'njphet* — were 
Studied  BS  a  book  of  fate.  The  author  of  Danld  had  tried  to 
read  ita  SO  ret  The  ftCl  that  his  date  was  wrong  hn»l  not  pfOVsd 
h  .ii  l.ik.v       t'ho   postulates  of  Israel's  faith  compelled 

lac  conclusion  that  Yah  well  tnusL  give  the  kingdom  to  Hll  DWS 
people.  To  Him  belongs  the  predicate  Uvirtgt  in  contrast  with 
(he  £ods  of  the  heathen  which  are  only  dumh  idols.1      He  iv  I 


99,  'i ;.  961  and  >»  I"''       Pa.  68  Uc*crvc>  especial  mention  **  .1     irid 
poit!  n    I  ni  th*    I'rHinp  of  tht  plnUM  In  ttVw  o(  1  tic    M  .< 
7  pa,  115-     Parallel  puuiget  in  Kindt.  |<\  44.  and  ^(1  will  incur  to  every. 
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of  the  whole  earth.  The  wonders  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky  are  His  crea- 
tion. And  He  is  the  judge  of  the  whole  earth.  Even  the  angels 
who  have  abused  the  power  He  has  committed  to  them  will  be 
called  to  account.1  When  the  great  assembly  of  the  nations  is 
held,  Israel  will  be  justified  and  the  Gentiles  will  be  condemned. 
In  fact,  in  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  Israel  has  already 
been  seated  on  Zion  as  the  son  of  Yahweh.  Against  him  the  na- 
tions shall  rage  in  vain.  All  God's  people  may  claim  a  share 
in  this  kingly  pre-eminence.  In  this  faith  one  writer  lays  down 
the  principles  of  the  theocratic  government : 

"  My  eye  shall  be  upon  the  faithful ;  he  shall  sit  with  me. 
He  who  walks  in  the  right  way  shall  serve  me. 
He  who  exercises  deceit  shall  not  dwell  in  my  house. 
Whoever  speaks  lies  shall  not  remain  in  my  presence. 
Daily  will  I  root  out  the  wicked  in  the  land, 
And  cut  off  from  the  city  of  Yahweh  all  workers  of  iniquity."  ■ 

We  can  imagine  one  of  the  Maccabean  princes  adopting  these 
resolutions  as  his  programme,  and  in  pursuance  of  them  cutting 
off  the  Hellenisers  who  had  wrought  iniquity  in  the  land. 

But  these  Messianic  expectations  naturally  implied  a  revival 
of  the  Davidic  dynasty.  The  early  Hasmoneans  might  be  re- 
garded as  so  many  Davids,  walking  in  his  spirit  and  power.  But 
as  the  dynasty  continued,  it  failed  to  fulfil — any  dynasty  must 
fail  to  fulfil — the  expectation  of  the  idealist.  And  so  we  find 
hopes  of  a  personal  Messiah  coming  to  the  front.  One  Psalm 
describes  the  ideal  king  for  us,  another  recounts  the  prophecies 
concerning  David,  with  an  expostulation  against  their  non-fulfil- 
ment.1 These  ex[>ectations  were  likely  to  issue  in  discontent 
and  revolt.     No  civil  ruler  has  ever  satisfied  ecclesiastical  ideals. 

But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  situation  under  Simon  was 
an  advance  on  anything  the  faithful  Jews  had  experienced  since 
the  time  of  Nehemiah.  There  was  practical  independence  of 
foreign  power  ;  the  Temple  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  desecra- 
tion ;  faithful  observers  of  the  Law  were  no  more  persecuted ; 

1  Pss.  58  and  82. 

■  Ps.  ioi**'.    The  Messiah  of  Ps.  2  seems  to  be  Israel,  the  nation. 

*  Ps.  Sg*-**,  cf.  72  and  132.  The  priestly  kingship,  justified  by  the  ex- 
ample  of  Melchuedek  in  Ps.  110,  may  be  an  attempt  to  sanction  the  position 
of  the  Maccabean  princes. 
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they  were,  in  fact,  in  favour  with  the  government.      Many  unfortu- 
ii. in  s  i  >  had  been  loW  hum  itavi  rj  ■■>.  r*r» 
home,     Jews  mtaide  Palestine  could  again  too  lenses 

their  joy  and  pride.  When  they  made  their  lL  rimagc  I  n ■■•  found 
Jerusalem  beautiful  ftn  situation,  and  the  1  nop  n  wet* 

adnuotatercd  In  a  tnanoa  voi  th)  of  ll  «•  mel  of  l  ic  i  »nc  u  Kin*:. 

The  deep  and  earnest  spiritual  life  which  shows  itself  in  the 

I'.  l.M.      '.Mi  .     .1     Mr    l-.r.l         ;is     «■«-    li.    w     ,:■.-,,.     't.     |hr    Rfc    t.'.i      !.    v   lU   .»!    (h* 

and  the  Pi  tphcu      rbepowa  of  these  boob  for  good  «■ 

extended  at  about  this  period  by  their  translation  Into  the  Gtecfc 
u^e  'I  he  Jrwivli  i-ohiii)  ;ii  Mexandria  had  bean  inrreawed 
in  number* during  the  Mnccabean  trotibles  In  thr  great  centre 
oi  Greek  culture  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  learn  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, rhi  geofjratfon  thai  grew  up  inGi  had 
l(tdc  uc  i<»r  Hebrew,  which  even  in  Palestine  wss  hetxnrdruj  the 
language  of  the  learned  alone.  Nothing  was  more  natural  than 
thai  the  Law  the  rule  of  hie  lor  every  iatthfiil  Jc-a  I  be 
put  into  a  Cteek  r)nM  *<>  far  as  wr  know,  this  was  the  first 
attempi  to  extend  the  influence  of  an  Important  literary  work  by 
translation  from  one  language  to  another. 
Jewish  tradition,  whii  it  delighted  to  embellish  bdetoiy  with  th 

.Mi-    uid    monunien:-,  uf  Urmilr  kinj**,  has  invented  .1  ftDCy  <ir- 

Mgncii  to  dignify  the  translation  of  the  Law.     One  rVristcss  i* 
anted  as  writing  an   lccouqi  oi  ft  toa  (Hand.     Both  the 
1 1  tef  and  the  recetvw  ol  the  letter  arc  intended  bo  he  Gentiles. 
AiiMe.is  recounts  that   being  an  officer  .it 
Philadelphia  he  licanl  the  king  toquire  of  hi  DcDctrl  - 

Phalarenjj  CODOCndng  the  progress  of  the  great  library  under  h 
<li.iri.e       1  )< -liit-trios.  after  giving  the    number  of  booloi  Bl   IWO 
hundred   thousand.  BUggQStB  to  the   king   '.liat   the  Jewish  Un  o 
VOn  ■•    d    1  plai  e   111    the  .  >A\v  tmn.      In  answer  to  further  in 
quiri«  he  explains  thai  it  will  be  necessar)  to  ha  I  m  in 

ftanshuion.  Mowed  by  the  suggestion  the  king  send*  Aristcas 
wi:li  another  hii:h  offiti.il  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem.  The 
letter    with    which    they  are    intrusted     ask*   that    *i*    com; 

men  (torn    n  h  tribe  be  sen  1  tu  make  a  translation    u  th 
from  rlebn  w  mio  Greek       Hie  wi  ioo  to  describe 

the  gifts  interchanged  by  the  king  and  the  high-priest,  aod  to*et 

forth  the  glory  of  tin-  Pempli  andtUsn\i«  ■  Mn  it-mhh  1* 
succe*>i'"l  .itmI  the  seventy-two  interpreters  come  to  Atatai 


; 
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where  they  are  lavishly  entertained  by  the  king  and  where  they 
successfully  execute  their  work.  The  newly  made  version  of  the 
Law  is  submitted  to  the  Jewish  community  of  Alexandria  and  is 
approved  by  them. 

There  are  few  cases  where  the  falsity  of  a  document  is  so  evi- 
dent as  here.  The  only  historical  basis  for  the  letter  is  the  inter- 
est taken  by  Philadelphia  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  All  else 
is  fiction  pure  and  simple,  and  instructive  only  as  showing  the 
length  to  which  a  Jew  would  go  to  glorify  his  people  and  their 
institutions.1  The  document  would  hardly  be  worth  mention 
except  for  the  influence  it  has  had  on  Christian  views  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  so-called  Septuagint. 

What  we  know  about  the  matter  may  be  put  into  a  single  sen- 
tence. The  grandson  of  Jesus  Sirach,  who  expressly  tells  us  that 
he  came  into  Egypt  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Euergetes— 
which  would  be  132  b.c. — s|>eaks  of  the  I-awf  the  Prophecies, 
and  the  other  books  as  having  already  l>een  translated.  That 
his  own  translation  was  undertaken  soon  after  coming  into  Egypt 
we  do  not  know  ;  nor  need  we  date  the  translations  of  which  he 
speaks,  much  before  the  time  of  his  own  writing.  If  we  suppose 
the  earliest  efforts  at  translation  to  have  been  made  about  the 
year  150  B.C.,  we  shall  probably  not  l>e  far  out  of  the  way.' 

The  translation  of  the  Law  was  naturally  of  great  importance 
for  Jews.  But  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  any  literary  interest  in 
such  a  work  on  the  part  of  Greeks.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of 
a  Greek  approving  such  a  jargon  as  we  find  in  this  version — a 
barbarous  dialect  which  grew  up  among  a  people  whose  thought 
was  Semitic  in  form,  though  they  had  learned  a  Greek  vocab- 
ulary. 

Nevertheless,  the  making  of  the  version  is  one  of  the  great 
events  of  history.  Among  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  this  book 
took  a  place  of  authority.  The  early  Church  adopted  it  as  its 
Bible.  Its  prophecies  confirmed  men's  faith  in  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah ;   its  Psalms  were  the  comfort   of  a  new  generation  of 

,The  statements  of  the  letter  were  refuted  with  great  prolixity  and  learn- 
ing by  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibns  (1705).  As  to  the  historic  impossibil- 
ities, see  Wendland's  preface  to  his  translation  in  Kautzsch,  Pseudepi- 
graphen  des  Alien   Test.;   Willrich,  Juden  und  Griechen,  p.  33 ff. 

■  Willrich,  Juden  und  Grieehen,  p.  156.  Schiirer  is  inclined  to  an  earlier 
dale — the  third  century  before  Christ. 


OH      it  -i  Ufl  m    in-.    IRII 

•ed  believers;   la  histories  furnished  example*  of  I 
iinl   heroism  when  men  ncre  ready  to  faint  under  their  Kiriicnv 
Without  the  Greek  version  o4  the  i  Id    I      tmentj  ii  !>•■ 
i ho  <  h  in  h  i  runing  into  fid  lb  I  ■  •   U 
I'lir  period  of  Simon  ma  then  one  of  importance  far  ihc  in- 
ternal history  o(  Judaism.      Km   I  D  ill)  h  «M  one  ol  promise  and 
ol  prOflpfrttJ       In  IJJ  it. i-..  however.  A:  I 

.1  IntVIe  attitude    toward  the  Jewish   ruler,  ami   mode   henvy 
demands  for  arrcan  of  tribute.     The  arm)  ol    Inifoehusi  BMl  M 

riiinire   ihe.se   di-manrU,   was   defeated    at    Jamma    by  a   Jewi 
army  under  the  command  of  Simon'*  son    I  iii'.  and  John 
The  otcutremc  w;ts  ncvcrtliclcxi  ominous.  bocauOC  of  the 
of  the   Svnan   kinu,      -  ''   the   event   Simon   fa  DO 

assassinated   by  his  son-in-law,   Ptolemy      Willi   HflO   tiro 
were  data,  ami  Ptolemy  endeavoured  to  seize  Jerusalem  and  the 
supreme  power  for  hi oastlf     So  soon  had  the  vulgar  ami 
for  power  invaded  a  family  which  had  stood  for  unselfisi 
nun  to  righieooanaat. 

The  first  result  of  :lie  minder  was  .  iv'l  war.  Ptolemy'*  at 
tempt  to  seize  the  capital  wo*  frustrated  by  John  Hyn  am 
(Siimm's  Hon!  smi)  who  was  tn  command  ol  Gaxara     John  m 

o)SQ  iMc  10  pUMlCW  himself  of  the  ;-!!-.iiii    pOTt   of  the   G 

though  his  siege  of  Ptolemy's  stronghold  led  to  no  rcauh.     T 
Internal  troubles  of  the  country  were  soon  overshadowed  by  an 
Invasion  conducted  by  Antiochtu.  whose  siege  of  Jerusalem  East' 
ing  n  year  brought  the  garrison  to  the  verge  of  despair.     A  ceo 
ing  to  Diodoru*  Snnln-.,'  the   kind's   boon  rom|iuniuus  adv 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  mlsanthroph   people      Boi  h 
tented   himself   with  exacting  the  arrears  of  tribute  and 
the  wills  of  Jerusalem.     Hyrconua  must  have  found  the  terms 
humiliating  enough,  bat  he  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  hi 
opportunity. 


i 

l.e 

mi 

an 

laM 

>on- 

: 


1  1  lie  lids  Syimgtmt  applied  to  a  (Ircek  version  ol  the  <  >M  Testament, 
nose  from  the   tradition  ■<!    ?<\  ..r  •■}  transistor*      11  h»\  horn  tuggest 

rK»nily  thai  7uw.1t  th«  numlior  nf  m«m'-i     En  thi    Baohadrifl    »'  Alexandria, 

under  whoK  ropfoi  mc  tctwoi)  of  tha  haw  w»»  firw  puhlwheA 

*  linnk  XXXI  \      1  owe  the  citation  :•>  Willi                   .',-■<    ..   :•/».  p. 
'-I  1      rbeitsttnm  rimi  Hyicanoi  plunderad  tiir  tomb  ol  Dsvtdol  D 
urM  in  ordtf  t..  pay  the  ease                  iw>i  be  taken  carlomly  ijutcptiu*. 
AmLt  V'li,  15,  i),    t»n  the  theory  thai  the  Ron  row  •A 

tlic  JcVS,  ICC  ScliUrrr,  CacA    4     A*V.    fttkttf  U  0    .'"if 
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Antiochus  was  called  to  the  East  by  the  customary  revolt  of 
his  provinces  and  met  his  death  in  battle  against  the  Parthians 
(129  B.C.).  Hyrcanus  accompanied  him  on  this  campaign  but 
was  not  involved  in  the  catastrophe.  The  weak  Demetrius  II 
was  not  able  to  enforce  any  claims  against  the  Jews,  and  Hyrcanus 
saw  his  advantage.  With  an  energy  that  reminds  us  of  the  best 
of  his  predecessors,  he  moved  to  regain  the  territory  that  had 
belonged  to  his  father  and  in  the  process  took  revenge  on  the 
hereditary  enemies  of  Israel — the  Samaritans.  The  schismatic 
Temple  on  Gerizim  was  destroyed.  Even  more  important  for 
future  history  was  the  conquest  of  the  Idumeans,  who  were  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  rite  of  circumcision  and  thus  to  become 
a  part  of  the  Jewish  body  }>olitic.  Hyrcanus  made  a  new  depart- 
ure in  the  policy  of  his  house,  moreover,  by  enlisting  mercenaries 
in  his  army  instead  of  carrying  on  his  wars  by  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth.  Continued  strife  of  pretenders  to  the  Syrian 
throne  allowed  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  without  serious  opposi- 
tion. The  weakness  of  the  crown  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  Antiochus  was  appealed  to  by  the  Samaritans  to  help  them 
in  the  siege,  but  was  able  to  accomplish  nothing  against  the  Jew- 
ish army. 

The  reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  brought  into  prominence  the  two 
tendencies  which  had  existed  among  the  Jews  since  the  time  of 
Jonathan.  The  old  Hellenists  had  disappeared.  All  the  sub- 
jects of  Hyrcanus  were,  externally  at  least,  devoted  to  the  an- 
cestral religion,  worshipped  none  but  Yahweh,  and  desired  the 
administration  of  none  but  the  Mosaic  rites.  But,  as  we  saw 
during  the  Maccabean  struggle,  there  were  degrees  of  devotion. 
The  Chasidim  had  always  emphasised  the  observance  of  the  Law 
from  the  religious  point  of  view — the  whole  duty  of  man  was  to 
obey  the  will  of  God  as  laid  down  in  His  Book.  When  they  were 
allowed  to  follow  this  principle,  they  withdrew  from  the  struggle  for 
Jewish  liberty.  They  thought  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  establish 
the  kingdom — God  would  establish  it  by  His  direct  intervention 
when  the  time  should  come.  Because  of  this  withdrawal,  or 
because  they  held  aloof  from  the  common  people,  they  received 
the  name  Pharisees  or  Separatists.1  Since  their  whole  strength 
was  given  to  the  study  and  observance  of  the  Law,  they  regarded 

1  Perushim  it  the  Hebrew  form.  On  this  whole  subject,  see  Wellhausen, 
Pkaris&tr  und  Saddu<der  (1874). 
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thenttlra  as  the  rightful  leaders  and  ten  hereoi  the  people. 

opk  for  the  most  part  conceded  th--  i  Ram      Obedic 
the  six  hundred  and  thirteen  precepts  require;  serious  Study,  Mid 

■  i  •]h>hiiimii  i.i  wlu«(  i>  iiiiiiin.iinlcil  u  en  in  the  work 
of  piufcssionals. 

It   was  inevitable  that  this  party  should   laconic  the  emit*  of 
M;irriU-;H:  dynasty  us  si  Kin  :*s  ii  vAi  settled  at  the  head  of 

tv  1'i.utnal  iHilitio  i  annul  lake  anuiiril  ol  the  tttbtl 
of  theoretical  jurisprudence,  especially  when  this  jtn 
i*;  limit  up  on  311  cm  k'sirtsl  h  :il  theory  I'Ml  beca&K  evident 
In  the  rdgB  rf  John  Ryrcanus,  if  if  wa>  nm  rvldeni  liefore. 
Julm  mi  minded  to  govern  according  to  the  Tora  and  to  K'*c 
heed  to  its  PhartaaJc  expositors.  According  Bo  foaephis,  he 
i  ivlied  their  leaders  to  a  feast  and  avowed  hn  at  I  ■  them 

■  ; \  in.-.  *'  that  he  was  desirous,  to  lir  a  righteous  ma.i  and  to  do 
all  thinp  whereby  he  might  please  Cod"-  which  (Joacyhus 
adds)  was  the  vrr\  ptoiiNxnm   oi    ilx-    l'h;in«'>         I  in-  ■. 

of  thane  present  testified  to  the  prince's  .n  •  <-j  r.il  ■  I i t  w .  Bui  one 
Blew  demanded  that  he  lay  down  the  hiyh  priesthood  bccAUK 
In.  BAOtbef  had  :it  one  time  been  a  slave. 

The  conabonx  f  oi   tbi  [nceriocDtoi    Is  evident     *ltie  high- 

I  in  ,i\  (unity  Of  btOOd  muM  lw  above  SUapIl   "it       '11- 

of  the  mother,  however  unwilling,  made  Ikt  incapable    ■!    irwur- 

Ing  the  ingenuousness  of  her  fOQ       HeOOS  the  demand   thai  he 

bisoffici       Wheihrr  Uif  allegation  concerning  them 
slavery  was  true  docs  not  especial  I  \     Onoem  us — Joscphus  says 

thM    il     w:w    I;i|ki'         In    :iliv  CtM    DC**'    «  :<■     *   theorist    who    would 

oust  a  whole  family  from  office  becauw  of  ■  suspi.  Ion        I  :. 
H] nanus  was  angry  we  may   well  l«lieve.      What   embittered 
linn  most  was  that  the  whole   parly  seemed  to  defend  I  heir  rash 
colleague      <  >n  this  account  he  broke  with  them  anil  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Saddiicecs. 

tty  this  name  we  designate  the  party  ol  pra«-ti<  al  men  who  had 
identified  theniselvei  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Maccahc*n   i 
These  men  were  devoted  to  the  Law,  so  far  at  this  nrai  compel 
iblc  with  their  plans  to  secure    Israel's  political    mdcfendcnce. 
They  were  the  part}  ol  the  prlettly  ariitoeracy  arui  pro)  ibl] 
their  name  from  that  Zadok,  whose  exclusive  rlghl  to  the  priestly 
had   been  asserted  by  I  ,    Ul        I  be  Sadduccea  were  in 

x  Ant.,  XIII.  10,  s.   Cf.  Gr»U,   GtukxAtt  dtr  JnJrn, "  III.  p.   uS. 
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some  respects  more  conservative  than  the  Pharisees,  not  recognis- 
ing those  casuistical  interpretations  which  the  latter  party  re- 
garded as  equally  binding  with  the  Law  itself.  That  they  re- 
jected the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  as  we  learn  from  the  New 
Testament,  is  doubtless  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  did  not 
find  it  taught  in  the  Law. 

In  speaking  of  the  prominence  of  the  city  in  the  Greek  period 
we  conjectured  that  this  prominence  had  something  to  do  with 
the  rise  of  the  Sanhedrin.  The  reader  will  have  noticed  that  in 
the  Maccabean  period  we  hear  frequently  of  the  Council  or 
Senate  of  the  Jews.  Under  this  body  Judas  Maccabeus  acted, 
and  Simon  received  from  it  a  confirmation  of  the  power  con- 
ferred by  the  king  of  Syria.  Some  sort  of  council  of  notables  had 
existed  in  Israel  from  early  times.  One  of  the  Pentateuchal 
editors  imagined  such  a  body  active  in  the  Mosaic  age.'  The 
Chronicler  tells  us  that  Jehoshaphat  organized  a  court  at  Jerusa- 
lem, the  meml>ers  of  which  were  priests,  Levites,  and  the  heads  of 
families.  Nehemiah  found  such  a  body  in  existence  in  Jerusalem.* 
These  indications  are  sufficient  to  show  that  in  the  Chronicler's 
time  there  existed  a  supreme  court  in  Jerusalem.  As  the  line 
which  divides  judicial  from  administrative  functions  was  not 
sharply  drawn  in  early  times  we  can  see  how  this  court  grew  in 
importance,  especially  in  the  Maccabean  period.  When  the 
office  of  high-priest  was  vacant,  and  when  the  country  was  in 
revolt  against  the  king  of  Syria,  this  court  was  the  only  organ  of 
government  to  which  men  could  appeal.  Judas  Maccabeus  never 
claimed  to  rule,  and  he  was  glad  to  act  as  the  appointee  of  what 
1  Mace,  calls  (not  without  reason)  the  •'  Senate  "  of  the  Jews. 
During  the  time  of  stress,  however,  the  meml>ership  of  the  body 
must  have  changed.  The  Hellenising  nobles  could  not  remain 
in  the  midst  of  a  population  hostile  to  all  innovations.  As  they 
were  banished,  were  executed  or  emigrated,  new  members  would 
come  in,  men  more  in  accord  with  the  popular  will.  It  is  fair 
to  say  therefore  that  in  this  period  the  Sanhedrin  (the  word  is 
Greek)  became  democratic,  whereas  it  had  been  aristocratic. 
The  details  of  the  process  escape  us,  but  we  know  that  in  New 
Testament  times  the  most  influential  members  of  the  body  be- 
longed to  the  guild  of  scribes,  and  that  the  scribes  were  from  both 

1  Num.  11,  "'.     The  verses  are  assigned  lo  a  late  stratum  of  E. 
•Neh.  a1*'.     aChron.  19*. 
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partie*—  Saddiiecca  and   Pharisee*.1      The   animation   of 

dt-baW)  which  n-»t  inlrcijiiciitly  pr<  \<n-\ 

may  be  imagined. 

John  Hyit  anus  had  a  succcWul  reigii  of  thirty  years,  dyin*  in 
104  B.C.    The  extent  i"  whl<  ii  vulgu  ambition  hid  nude  it* 
way  into  the  Ma<:eal>ean  family  came  to  liyht  after  t\U  1 
The  administration  of  affairs  area  left  to  his  irHe,  while  th< 
priesthood,  which  could   not  be  held    !•>'  ,1  wmium,  was  assigned 
to  Aristobulus,  his  oldest  son.     Hm  Arietobulos  lud  no  notion 

of  a    nicu'ly  •'' «  1<-m;is|h  ill    jurisdiction        Hi-  ■'■i.v,  ipreuie 

|X>wcr,  put  his  mother  in  prffton*  where  she  died  of  Start 
and  kept  three  of  his  brothers  in  bond*.      His  relations  with  the 
other  brother     Inttgoniie,   van  friendly;  bui  evil  mi nded  per- 
son* found  opportunity  to  sow  discord  between  than,  ami  Antig- 
onus  was  cut   down  by   the  bodyguard.      The    people's  | 
ten..'    >t    in-  i  r;itriciclc  i«  manifested    by  the  legends  which  arose 
concerning  the  event  sod  the  prodigies  which  preceded  it.*  as 
alst)  concerning  the  illness  of  Aristobulus  which  soon  followed 
In  the  single  year  of  his  reign  this  prince  took  to  himself  ilr 

oi  king,  something  w  rich  the  ^f."  cabean  rulers  bad  not  yet  ten 

turetl  to  do.  That  he  favoured  the  Ssdducean  parry  serms  evi- 
dent, for  he  is  said  to  have  o>iiductcd  himself  as  a  Philhcllcin  1 
charge  easily  brought  by  the  Pharisees  against  their  opponent 
During  his  reign  the  territory  <uhjert  to  Jerusalem  was  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  Galilee,  whose  inhabitants  w«t  •  •  •in|>ellcd  to 
adopt  fcwfsh  caatoxnfli  En<  hiding  <  In  arm  leion. 

ArbtobulttS  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Jannanis,  one  0 
brothers  whom  he  had  kept  in  prison.'  Fir  mrried  out  the 
icy  of  his  father  a\\<\   brother  in  favourm-   1  ptrtj 

For  this  reason  be  vas  hated  by  the  Phai  oei  Ha  reigo  was 
a  miserable  period  of  external  and  internal  warfare.  The  rule  0/ 
the  Maccabees  had  become  a  despotism  of  the  common  <•;  i 

•The  tubfaci  i-.  Irtated  b)   St  hOra    G     M  l*v  tin  Jtottxhtn  Vttk  ■     11 

pp.  iHs.ji.|.  vher«  an  rxifirhl^d  hihlmgTaphj  is  gfacn.     Th«  ttstlmoi  | 

Joaephus    (Inf     XII,    \.    V   ciiieruilttf    lh«     (fill"-.    ->'      \  fitftt  BW    t&C 

mu»i  be  rooetved  wnh  -  ..i.i ■■  1 .  Imj:  ii  -  referent  id  1  Mmi  i»tfct'*ffsaataM 
Mi  itir  I-.-*  .  .Hi-  nbovc  nuplefon. 
'Josephus,  Ami .  XIII.  11,  *f  i  Btlbm  //<■'    r.  j. 

■The  pon-er  (ell  at  fir«l  inln  th»  hnmU  ol  Vrutobuliltt  wile  Akssndr*, 
who  rclcAftcd  Alexander  and  r*i>cd  liim  !■  l.<  throne,  ghffaf  liim  •!*■>  her 
luud. 
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sort.  The  king  sustained  himself  by  a  force  of  mercenaries,  and 
those  subjects  who  opposed  him  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
cruelty.  They  on  their  part  sought  help  from  the  moribund 
Syrian  kingdom,  so  that  the  reign  of  Jannseus  may  be  called  an- 
archy rather  than  the  theocracy  which  it  pretended  to  be. 

The  details  of  Alexander's  reign  (103-76  B.C.)  may  be  read 
in  Josephus.  From  about  this  period,  however,  some  literary 
monuments  have  come  down  to  us,  to  which  we  must  give  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  One  of  these  is  the  first  book  of  Maccabees, 
upon  which  we  have  drawn  so  largely  for  our  history  of  the  great 
struggle  for  independence.  The  book  '  is  a  dignified  and  elo- 
quent defence  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty  in  the  best  form  which 
such  a  defence  could  take — a  plain  and  for  the  most  part  accurate 
account  of  its  rise  to  power.  It  may  be  called  the  manifesto 
of  the  Sadducean  party. 

Very  different  is  the  tone  of  the  remarkable  book  which  was 
circulated  among  the  Pharisaic  section  of  the  people  at  about  this 
time — the  book  of  Enoch.'  Various  motives  combined  in  the 
literature  which  circulated  under  the  name  of  this  antediluvian 
patriarch.  One  was  undoubtedly  the  desire  to  trace  science  to 
ancient  revelation.  So  we  have  Enoch,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
secrets  of  heaven,  expounding  the  method  in  which  the  heavenly 
bodies  perform  their  work. 

But  this  is  only  a  subordinate  interest.  The  chief  purpose  of 
the  school  who  wrote  this  literature  is  to  develop  a  religious  the- 
ory of  the  universe,  and  so  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
It  takes  up  the  thoughts  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  carries  them 
to  their  legitimate  conclusion.  The  Ancient  of  Days  again  sits 
on  a  throne,  and  by  his  side  the  Son  of  Man  who  will  thrust  down 
the  mighty  from  their  seats  of  power.  This  Son  of  Man,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  nation  Israel,  but  a  personal  Messiah,  the  posses- 
sor of  righteousness  and  the  revealer  of  the  treasures  of  wisdom. 


lThi$  refers  to  the  main  stock  of  the  book,  chapters  1 1-I415.  The  rest 
seems  somewhat  later  in  date. 

1  On  the  editions  and  versions,  cf.  Schtirer.  Ceseh.  des  Jiid.  Vofkes*  III, 
p.  207  f.  (English  translation,  II,  3,  p.  $4  ff.)  The  latest  English  translation 
is  by  Charles,  Tht  Book  of  Eno<h  (1893);  one  in  German  by  Beer  is  pub- 
lished in  Kantztcb,  Pseudepigraphen  des  alten  Testaments.  The  book  of 
Enoch,  as  we  have  it,  contains  additions  made  somewhat  later  than  the 
period  we  are  now  studying. 
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He  If  already  m  oshtenos  In  beaten,  having  Wn  cxcatet\  liefore 
the  Mara,  "chosen  and  treasured   before   Ilira  before  the  world 

wu  made."    Iii  tlM  day  In  which  Be  dull  ba  mm  i  •  earth 

wilt  glv«  up  those  who  an  barlcd  in  it.  Hades  ami  the  Abm  will 
give  up  their  dead.  After  tliiv  resurrection  will  come  the  Judg- 
mart,  and  then  the  righteous  will  become  like  the  OBfttk 

The  advance  over  the  partial  resurrection  taught  in  Darnel 
must  ]tr  evident.  And  so  is  the  ad  van  re  in  another  particular. 
In  Daniel  the  angels  who  rule  over  the  nations  axe  hoatilc  to 
Israel.  Knoch  makes  them  worae,  and  in  developing  his  theory 
he  goes  lack  to  the  story  of  the  sons  of  God  in  Genesis.  Two 
hundred  v(  these  (it  is  now  said)  conspired  aud  took  wives  from 
among  men.  They  taught  these  wive*  the  secret*  of  sorcery. 
For  this  and  for  the  violence  of  their  sons,  the  giants,  they  were, 
at  God's  command,  confined  in  dungeons  under  the  earth  nil  the 
great  Judgment,  after  which  they  will  l>c  cost  into  Gehenna. 
Knoch  is  introduced  as  the  herald  divinely  commissioned  to 
mnOlfflCe  ihell  late  to  ihisc  irU-llii»ns  :u  "<-V  i«ii  trie 

place  of  their  punishment.     He  dsoxx*  the  divisions  in  Shcol — 
one  the  provisional  Paradise  of  the  faithful,  another  the  temporary 
place  of  cnni'mrmp-nt  for  those  who  are  later  to  bftcODdw  •'  b 
Gehenna,  the  third  Cot  those  wlm  «lo  nm  .<u.iiii  to  the  r 
tion  of  the  righteous,  but  who  arc  not  wicked  enough  to  deserve 
the  deeper  damnation  of  Gehenna. 

This  literature jnade  various  attempts  to  dennnfira  tii'-  '  mc  4 
the  Mesionfr  deliverance.     We  find  one  statement  that  the  rib- 
lory  ol  thfl  W  arid  will  run  ItSCOUBM  In  ten  periods,  of  which  tseven 
have  passed-     The  remaining  rhrrc  are  to  show  • 
of  the  triumph  of  righteousness.     The    writei   regards   In 
time  as  one  of  degeneracy.     More  elaborate  is  the  vision  in  which 
the  history  of  the  world  is  set  forth  as  a  conflict  of  the  an  n 
The  most  interesting  part  relates  that,  from  the  Assyrian  period 
on,  God  gave  His  sheep  (Israel)  into  the  hands  of  seventy 
herds.      At  the  same  time,  foreseeing  that  the  shepherds   would 
exceed  the   instructions  given  them.  He  appointed n  recorder  to 
watch  their  conduct.     These  shepherds  represent  the  |u 
angels  of  the  heathen  nations — in  this  case  also  a  hint  of  Daniel's 

1  Knoch,  •Ht.-'JO.  Th»  rtm!  horn  in  chapter  *f\  which  w  identified  kij 
wmc  wilh  J  minx  M&ccibcua,  and  by  other*  will:  |<'bn  IltTcanux,  doc*  0« 
fully  cuiiopuud  wilh  viihci. 
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has  born  expanded      They.1  Ugeb  of  the  Tuitions  have  prompted 

FfMCUtfOQ  of  the  Jews.      fn  the  eicat  Day  wW<  't  ll  Ippi 
ing  they,  ;ls  well  a.s  those  other  angels  whu  li  kepi    BOl  iheh 
estate,  will  U      f  mghl  to  account      The  period  when  Israel  was 
thus  in  the  powv  of  the  heathen  has  lasted  in  the  author'- 
down  to  hi*  own  time.      It  will  be  followe  I  by  thr-  great  Jitdg- 
ment  and  that  in  turn  by  the  MuMianic  time. 

A  distinct  bias  against  the  MacotbCttD  dynasty  cannot  l>0  di$- 
vered  in   this  book,  bet  it*  emphasis  k  <-vidrntly  laid  murh 
ore  on  the  expectation  of  divine  interference  far  Israel  than 
upon  anv  hr.j,  ,.|  nnu.     AiOOg  *W>  this  expectation  went  an  in- 
creased hatred  of  the  Gentiles.     An  attncKt  grot^'j  II  tXUi 
Of  thil  hatted  is  found  in   the  historicd  romance  which  we  Cfldl 
Bitfctr,  wUch  li  probably  to  be  dated  In  this  period      1   U   plot 
is  well  known:      A   Persian   kinfc,  apparently  the  Xerxw  whose 
»  well  known  to  \%i:itif<  ;md  E'iropr;ins.  ttkel  offence 
the  disobedience  of  his   favourite  wife.     A  young  Jewcw  is 
chosen  as  her  euoo—  or,  being  the  most  Iw.vitiful  of  nil  the  mdd 
ens  of  the  kingdom.     The  dislike  of  Hainan,    minuter  of  the 
■fiogi  lot   Mordecai.   Esther's  uncle,  produces  a  decree  that  all 
Jews  shall   be  exterminated.     The  saltation  of  the  people  b 
wrought  by  Kslher,  who  risks  her  own   life  for  them.      As   the 
tin  rea  tl  die  I  In    1  annot  be  Meowed,  1  new  decree  8*  Sewed  au- 
fcborWog  the  Jew*  not  only  to  defend  tlttUBKlvci  but  t< 
vengeance  u|>oii   their  enemies.     The  result  is  the  massacre  of 
75.000    vtetlfM    and   the   tOMltutiOB   of   1    faldval    BO    keep    the 
:  1  anory  of  the  event  alive,  the  name  of  the  festival  is  Pur  inn. 
The  unpleaanni  KOry  b  certainly  unhistorical.     It  was  written 
1  fy  the  adoption  of  a  Gentile  festival,  which  «ems  to  have 
been  die-  \Vw  Ycai  "f  tin-  Babykmiacu  01  fanfatt     Hi 
nil    if  the  book  is  taken  from  Babylonian  mythology,  though  it 
has  been  wholly  Judejeed.     It  does  not  seen;  ml  to  sup- 

|hx;  stitur-  id'iim-  iii"  eveoo  ■'■<  l»<-  Ibttowftuj  The  Jews  of 
Babylonia  borrowed  the  New  Vear's  festival  of  their  Gentile 
neighbours,     Manor's  day  also  came  to  them  and  was  oeJc- 

bntted  in  conjunction  with  the  nrher.  \s  time  went  on,  the  tnie 
hiltOrjr  was  dbtorted  by  legend  —the  popular  mind  only  held 
to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  deh.i  n..  wrought  on 
behalf  of  the  Jews.  The  myth  of  Ishtar  and  \Ijrduk  Imi  ir^clf 
to  dramatic  treatment,  and  the  heroine  and  heto  donned  Jewish 
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garb  as   fctttber  ami    MOTMCfl       PUf   into   literary    form   by 
Author  who  round  tbi  folk -story  ready  to  his  hand)  iht 

na. riled   back  to  I'alotiiic.     Merc  a  party  bad  arivrn  who 
willing  to  forget  * » i  *  -  merit*  of  the  Maceabcan  pej  nd  who 

ronld  justify  the  c<a.ililNheri  festival  on  ground  fcipfchtd  I 
nrw  vt'iry.  The  bloodthirsty  tone  of  the  narrative  ay,rrr%  \n\ 
well  with  thftlim.:  wlv.n  I'luii  »<•«■*  :ind  Saddtu.cc*  were  at  ff 
jMimu,  and  the  figure  of  a  Great  King  who  heard  tin  pMrjm  of 
his  Jewish  cumaihine  would  Iwr  congenial  to  those  Scril**  who 
were  ready  to  appeal  to  the  Syrian  monarch  against  their  own 
(Maceabcan)  princes.  Whether  Haitian  and  Ya&hti  are  .1)  1 
mythological  Rgtlfefti  afl  Lfl  ROW  lUppOBedj  ifl  1  pOlM   Dot  essential 

to  our  UodeatBDdlng  of  (he  stoty.1 

The  book  of  lvithcr  found  a  place  in  the  CtOOB  because  it  was 

so  closely  connected  with  the  observance  od  one  of  the  festivals. 

It  belonged,  bowevei ,  10  '  ■  onsiderahlc  1nh1>  of  litctaturc  which 
comes  in  the  claw  of  folk-stories,  the  material  of  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  mythology  or  legends  of  the  i.cmdea.  Such 
Muriel  \tjss  fttmi  one  nation  to  another,  and  are  recall  mi  .i>  in 
suit  the  taste  of  the  readers  in  each  new  environment.  The  fa- 
mous Thousand  and  One  Nights  are  the  ma  llJeval  redaction  Ol 
these  oriental  tales,  and  it  has  even  lteen  suggested  that  Bather 
and  Shahnoade  .ire  dupticatesof  the  same  original  Without  go- 
ing so  far  as  to  affirm  this,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the  her- 
oiMii  of  .1  utiiuin  willing  to  undergo  any  danger  for  the  sake 
Of  her  nation  is  I  favourite  theme  for  story-tellers  in  all  times. 
It  appears  again  in  the  book  of  Judith,  which  cannot  be  fir  re- 
moved in  date  from  Kather.  In  this  story  Israel  is  delivered  from 
destruction  by  Judith,  a  fair  woman  who  ingratiates  herecl 
the  t  .i-iii  iii-  :  mi  muni  in  aod  slays  him  in  thedroni.ru  -,W\i  «hu  h 

'The  lODOWlUI  eompUcued  problem*  presented   by  the  I'unm 
Cftnnot  t»e  dltCIUSed   beM       All   that   ran  he  «i«1  rnnr^rninj;  rhf  lW«iin  on. 
gin  of  the  festival  wm  *oid  by  Lagnrd*  in  hi*  e*My,  Phrim  (SXH7).     Th» 

■  m«  oi  a  Itobrlimun  ori^OVH  advanced  In-  Zimmcrn  in  the  ZtttxeMr 

fiA  Ail     ■  tnttk.,  XI   p.  157  ff,.  aa4  further  developed  fay  Mcfaeer, 

,f  DtutteAtm   If  <•  .  U  p.  200  r?     The  com p 

method  wai,  however,  moat  fully  Applied  by  Jenirn  ;  cee  hit  letter  bo  ^  itda 
bocr  in  the  Utter'*  commentary  on  th<  i*. ..      ■■•    I    ihrr,  p    i;j      /immern'a 
prmnt  theory  may  lw  read  in   KtiiimtAriftm   wtd   I.V.;   Tbfamrmt}  1 
SMiT.     An  ahbantl  dSlCaUioftof  ill  thr  iiuettfnn*  involved  (with  others) 
may  be  found  in  Knuer,  The  CWrffll  7>'.mV*,  III,1  y    171  H. 
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(alls  upon*  him  after  a  carouse.  The  strongly  legalistic  point  of 
view  is  seen  in  the  author's  conviction  that  the  people  cannot  be 
destroyed  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  eat  of  food  ritually  unclean. 

In  this  period  also  we  may  place  the  little  story  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon  which  was  inserted  in  the  Greek  copies  of  the  book  of 
Daniel.  The  dragon  episode  is  plainly  mythological  in  origin, 
going  back  to  the  primeval  monster  of  the  Babylonian  creation 
story.  The  discovery  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of 
Bel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  product  of  the  Jewish  imagination,  to 
which  the  impotence  of  the  false  gods  had  become  a  commonplace. 
In  this  connexion  we  may  consider  also  the  story  of  Tobit,  which 
has  come  to  us  in  the  Greek  Bible.  It  has  none  of  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  Esther  and  Judith  and  is  on  this  account  more 
pleasing  than  either.  Its  evident  purpose  is  to  confirm  the  strict 
Jews  in  the  observance  of  the  I-aw,  showing  us  Tobit  suffering  for 
his  fidelity,  but  finally  vindicated  and  restored.  The  demon- 
ology  of  the  book  is  more  crass  than  anything  we  have  yet  con- 
sidered— the  heroine  is  persecuted  by  a  demon  who  is  in  love 
with  her  and  who  slays  seven  bridegrooms  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  marriage.  The  smoke  from  the  heart  and  liver  of  a 
fish  is  sufficient  to  banish  this  troublesome  enemy,  and  we  evi- 
dently find  here  a  bit  of  popular  superstition. 

In  this  case  we  have  a  Jew  represented  as  a  high  official  at  the 
court  of  a  Gentile  king.  This  figure  is  repeated  in  the  later 
Jewish  literature — Daniel,  Zerubbabel,  Tobit,  Ahikar,1  Mordecai, 
are  all  examples.  No  doubt  the  historical  Nehemiah  gave  the 
precedent  for  all  these  figures.  But  Nehemiah  was  not  the  only 
Jew  who  was  able  to  attain  high  position  at  a  Gentile  court.  In 
the  second  century  before  Christ,  we  hear  of  one  Aristobulus,  a 
Jewish  philosopher,  who  was  a  courtier  of  Ptolemy  VI  (Philo- 
metor). 

Among  the  literary  monuments  of  the  period  we  may  count 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  a  work  of  edification  ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  also  a  polemic  against  the 
Maccabean  princes.  It  emphasises  the  miraculous  interferences 
wrought  for  the  benefit  of  Israel.  At  the  very  beginning  it  urges 
the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  not  so  much  because 
of  the  Maccabean  recovery  of  the  Temple,  as  because  the  sacred 

1  Ahikar  is  mentioned  in  the  story  ofTobit.     Zerubbabel  meets  us  at 
court  of  Persia,  in  the  Greek  Esdras. 
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fire   hi<!<lcn    bv   Jeremiah   had   been   rediscovered  at   the  ictisn 
h  >in   tbt  COpfHrltJ  '      In  ilir  ftM  ol  tr»c  HiaiOfJ  |*odigitr- 
sorts  abound.     The  narrator   is  interested  in  these  for  their  own 
sake  ami  also   because   he   is  able  by  them  to  colon 
(Pharisaic)  point  of  view,     l-i  m  ii      cootf etton  that 

the  observance  of  the  law  will  bring  divine  help  « itho.ic  the  di- 
rect effort  of  man.  1  lie  exploits  ot  Judas  lie  cannot  ignore,  and 
he  relates  them  with  >-n<  i.i-  tn>n  Bttl  he  takes  pains  to  leave  out 
ofviewthodiiTercne.es   between  Judos  ami  the   \  thows 

how  scrupulously  Judas  hiuiscli  observed  tin  ind  refuses 

to  allow  merit  to  an\  of  Jodtt'a  I  wot  hers.  The  raull  is  a  can- 
COtan  instead  of  a  history,  anil  had  we  no  other  account  or  what 
took  place  in  the  period  our  ideas  would  be  wholly  wnung. 

Another  monument  of  Plxai  bail    thought  wln<  li  lias  roinccluwn 

to  us  from  about  thh  period  ia  the  so-called   Book  of  luhilcca,* 
orork  represents  Moses    receiving  boa  the  An^el  of  the 
Presence  a 'up y  <if  the  heavenly  labJei  which  contained  thi 

hisiun  "I  in.iukind.      This   i*  the  original  wiikIi  DIB  bool  p«f- 
port*  to  ttptodnce;  In  reality  li  follows,  tho  igfc  with  gnati  free- 
dom, the  canonical   IkjoIc  of  Genesis.      Its  object  it  to  show  that 
the  Jewish  I, aw  had  been  followed  by  the  Patriarchs.      The   Bib- 
lieal  history  which  the  attthoi  cherished  seemed  to  Mai  la 
in  this  particular— it  did   not   show  Noah  and  Abraham  to  be 
righteous  according  to  the  Pharisaic  standard.      In   rewriting  the 
earlier  history  from  his  own  point  ol  \  lew,  the  author  \\;i%  follow 
ink'  the  i»re.  .•dcni  set  Is  the  Priestly  narrative  of  the  Pcntntciich, 
and  agtlfl  by  the  Chronicler.     Having  in  mind  theories  nfi 
inspiration  and  inerrancy,  it  is  hard  f«»r  us  to  appreciate  this  treat- 
ment of  a  sacred  narratrve.     Thcrtare,  however,  abundant  par- 
allels in  later  times,  especially  in  the  allegorical  exposition  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  IkiiIi  Jewish  and  Christian  scholars. 

'  Thai  at  count    Is  iii   «-'iic  of    die  letter*  which    the    author    picfixcv  (u  lii> 
work,  and  which  he  take*  from  nn  older  source.  2  Mncc.  I  ,0-j  '•. 

■  Th*»  rrariVr  will   hf*t  in  mind    rrtnl    ii  i*  impmdhlr  in  tint*  ir,mr 
document*  locorstalf.      fabilwi  '-  Will  an  object  <»f  omitrovtviy  in  Ihia  r* 
»[ni(  Mrttic   whoUr*   'Inline  ii    toon   nftcr    (hi  t>thcri 

pUclnji  it  as  lute  ii*  the  set'inil  hul!  ■  CCMar)         li- 

fe pmrrved  in  111  Ethloplc  vrMii-n  m<l  |  rnn«iilrmhle  tnu*niwit  oUo  in  t  jitin. 
Th*  la(c»l  dilCaation  li  contained  in  I'hurl.'H  TM/  ftwk  */  TuMtitt  frOOSV, 
who  pve*  nl."  IB  ESagjUth  transiatfioo.  A  btblSograOAY  may  \<  found  in 
SdUnV.   GtnAuhtt  Ja  SmJinhtn   Ivttti,1  III.  B.  27«* 
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The  author's  veneration  for  tradition  leads  him  to  emphasise 
the  number  seven.  The  earliest  evidence  of  the  sacredness  of 
this  number  is  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath.  The  Biblical  nar- 
rative dates  this  institution  at  the  creation  ;  the  Book  of  Jubilees 
tell  us  specifically  that  it  is  continually  observed  by  the  angels  in 
heaven  as  it  is  by  Israel  on  earth.  The  Law  had  also  emphasised 
the  number  seven  by  commanding  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the 
year  of  Jubilee.  Our  author  makes  this  system  the  basis  of  his 
whole  chronology,  telling  us  how  many  jubilee  periods  and  how 
many  weeks  of  years  had  elajised  at  each  important  point  in  the 
narrative.  He  makes  fifty  jubilee  periods  to  have  elapsed  (2450 
years)  between  the  creation  and  the  exodus.  Probably  he  ex- 
pected the  whole  duration  of  the  world  to  fill  a  hundred  jubilees, 
but  this  he  leaves  us  to  conjecture. 

The  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Law  may  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars :  Pentecost  was  observed  in  heaven  until  Noah's 
time,  when  it  was  first  enjoined  upon  men  ;  observed  by  Noah 
till  his  death,  it  was  forgotten  by  his  children  and  renewed  by 
Abraham.  The  covenant  with  Abraham  is  dated  precisely  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  In  like  manner  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was 
observed  in  hraven  till  the  time  of  Abraham,  who  began  its  ob- 
servance upon  earth.  The  Passover  also  is  dated  from  the  time, 
not  of  Moses,  but  of  Abraham. 

It  does  not  surprise  us  to  find  that  Abraham  from  his  youth 
abhorred  the  idolatry  of  his  fathers  and  even  burned  their  idol 
temple  with  all  its  contents.  Later  Judaism  is  known  to  have 
expanded  these  legends,  which  are  also  a  staple  of  Mohammedan 
tradition.  The  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no  longer 
commanded  by  God,  but  suggested  by  Satan.  That  the  institu- 
tion of  tithes  is  traced  to  this  Patriarch  is  quite  in  accord  with 
our  expectations,  for  there  is  some  Biblical  basis  for  such  a  state- 
ment. 

We  have  already  met  the  theory  that  the  angels  who  were  ap- 
pointed over  the  nations  were  perverse  or  disobedient.  Our  au- 
thor makes  them,  rather,  the  tempters  of  men.  In  the  days  of 
Noah  they  began  to  seduce  and  to  befool  and  to  destroy  the 
children  of  men.  At  the  prayer  of  Noah,  God  commanded  that 
the  evil  angels  should  be  shut  up  in  prison.  But  Mastema  (Satan), 
their  prince,  pleaded  his  office  as  tempter  and  his  need  of  assist- 
ance  in   it,  whereupon   one-tenth   of  the  number  were  left  free. 
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They  have  now  the  iiower  ol  iltl  -  n Dg  itumi  with  diiease.      Noah. 
.  vn  UUghl  hnw  :-i  exon  bie  th*mt  ami  wi-   n 

l.'i.u    Jewish  CXOTCHtS,  whom  we  know    m    Liw 

Ro  un  empire,  claimed  |>o»cssion  of  ibe  secret  taught  to  Noah 

Miimitf<'(l    l.y  l-iiii   !..  :i    IkiuI:         I'hrse  im  i  I     (         ■     ire   not 
identical  wilh  the  Aiiy.cU  who  tinned  In  m  with  ilk- 

tea   of   men.     These,  our   book    claims,  have  been   committed 

without  loeotptj  mi  bo  ikv  soya  vhen  they  ua  ratarved  ior  the 

judgment  nf  the  Creat  Day.1 

Com  crning  the  |00d  mgels,  Vfl  learn  th;it  they  WCTC  I  i « -Hod  OO 

fi-  Mr  !  -Uv  of  God's  work.  In  the  antediluvian  period  they 
-nt  to  teach  men  righteousness.  Pre-eminent UttOSg  them 
is  the  .niRel  of  revelation  by  whose  mediation  the  heavenly  rahlew 
were  delivered  to  BloB  I  kfl  idea  which  was  iaonliar  lo  the  New 
T«6tam>-M  writer*.'      Cho  angels  regulate  the  Masons  and  the 

course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  That  the  BQthoi  holdl  Djflrd 
n.i-  lotnly  to  a  year  of  364  daw  we  have  already  had  00  BSOfl  to 
remark.  His  reason  lor  insistence  on  this  point  1*  that  if  the 
year  olxcrvcd  in  heaven  is  not  observed  00  earth  the  whole 
system  at  feasts  will  go  wrong  the  rci  I  tatoi  n  Pentccoatj  and 
Tauerna*  les  arc  the  OOGI  observed  In  heaven,  and  if  diftcren 
are  observed  on  earth  then  the  holy  seasons  will  U*  profciued.1 

opposition  to  Gentile  customs  shows  Itself  in  the  « <  mmentary 
on  God's  jiving   clothing  to  Adam.      The  occasion  for  . 
ailcnti  wa   I  he  (J  reck  gymnastii    prsCtiOBy  which,  as  we 

have  seen,  gave  offence  in  the  time  of  AntiochlH.  So  IN  Hfld 
No;ih  enjoining  upon  his  >»oiis  "to  practise  righteousness  and 
cover  their  ■ceref  parts,  to  blc**  their  Creator,  to  honour  father 
and  mother,  to  love  one's  neighbour,  to  keep  from  1..1..1. 
■1  id  :ill  uncleanness."  '  Under  the  head  of  undeanm  the  eat- 
ing of  blood  \b,  o(  course,  included.     The  prohibition  of  blood 

W.i        [.-  -.il'lct!     .        .1    j  -r.  ii.lt.  vr     .»!hl      universal     I.IW      1 1|C    Violation   ol 

which  ha*  brought  aJl  Gentiles  under  the  curve  of  God  Intcr- 
rnarrtagfi  with  those  under  such  a  curse  is  crasequeRtljaa  abom- 
ination, and  it  b  here  objurgated  with  great  energy — the  man 

or  woman  who  is  jfuilty  of  it  i*  a  dcfiler  of  the  sanctuary. 

■Jebitass,  iol4\  4".  $'-*    ef.  lad*  1  ' 
■  /NoV,  1  r  -  s  1    ei  Acts,  7  *  *  Osl.  j  •■ 
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This  author  expects  a  Messianic  time.  The  course  of  history 
up  to  his  own  day  is  sketched  as  one  of  increasing  degeneracy, 
marked  by  a  progressive  shortening  of  men's  lives.  But  "  in 
those  days"  men  will  begin  to  seek  the  Law  and  to  turn  to- 
ward the  ways  of  righteousness.  Then  their  lives  will  begin  to 
grow  longer  until  they  reach  the  measure  of  a  thousand  years. 
In  their  old  age  they  will  retain  the  strength  of  youth ;  no 
enemy  will  destroy  them,  but  all  their  days  will  be  days  of  bless- 
ing. Such  are  the  general  terms  in  which  the  good  time  com- 
ing is  described.  Little  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  personal  Mes- 
siah. The  tribe  of  Levi  is  to  give  princes  and  judges  and  chiefe 
to  the  sons  of  Jacob.  This  points  to  the  predominance  of  the 
high-priests  and  probably  to  the  continued  rule  of  the  Macca- 
bean  family.  At  the  same  time  Judah  is  promised  dominion, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Gentiles  will  lear  before  his  face.  The 
words  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Abraham  and  might  be  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  David.  But  probably  the  writer  expects  the 
glory  of  David's  kingdom  to  be  renewed  by  one  of  his  sons.  In 
other  late  Jewish  writings  we  find  the  combination  of  Levi  and 
Judah  as  the  tribes  from  which  the  Messiah  is  to  spring.1 

Alexander  at  his  death  (b.c.  76)  left  the  kingdom  to  his  queen 
Alexandra.  Josephus  tells  us  that  by  her  husband's  advice  she 
made  peace  with  the  Pharisees,  and  gave  them  the  leading  place 
in  her  councils.  Whether  this  was  the  reason,  or  whether  she 
was  naturally  inclined  to  follow  these  religious  leaders,  her  con- 
duct accorded  with  this  programme.  "  She  restored  those  prac- 
tices which  the  Pharisees  had  introduced  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  their  forefathers,  but  which  Hyrcanus  had  abolished."  ' 
What  Pharisaic  traditions  were  restored  we  are  not  told.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  enforcing  them  was  the  same  pur- 
sued by  the  other  party,  for  the  queen  was  obliged  to  restrain 
the  ferocity  of  her  new  counsellors.  The  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  no  more  in  harmony  witn  each  other  than  is  usually 
the  case  in  palaces.  Aristobulus,  the  more  energetic  of  Alex- 
andra's two  sons,  was  openly  on  the  side  of  the  Sadducees. 

At  the  death  of  the  queen  (b.c.  67),  her  two  sons  were  in  arms 
against  each  other.  Hyrcanus,  the  elder,  was  already  in  posses- 
sion  of  the   high-priesthood,  but   Aristobulus  was    now  strong 

1  See  the  note  of  Charles,  Book  of  Jubilees,  p.  188. 
■Josephus,  Ant.,  XIII,  16,  I ;  Jewish  War,  I,  5. 
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enough  to  rom|>cl   him  to  resign  it  and  to  resign  also  all  claii 

la  die  roya]  power.     But  one  Antipater.  an  Idumcan 

who  had  bdd  high  office  I    ■    idra«  aair has  opportunltj  u 

attain   power  and  espoused  the  i ause  of  Hyrcsun  I  be  fears  of 

the  prince  were  wmtight  upon  by  representations  tha:  he  was  not 
sale  in  Jerusalem,  awl  he  lied  io  At  u*.  King  of  the  Xahnre-ans. 
patCff  accompanied  bin  aiui  urged  Arctas  to  iCBtect  ilrrcanm 
to  hi*  rights.  This  the  Afab  promised  to  do  on  condition  ot  certain 
loikcssiuiis  of  territory.  He  found  a  considerable  {arty  of  Jrwi 
on  the  side  of  Hyrcanus — lliariseea  probably,  since  Aristobulus 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Saddurees. 

riic  Invadtn on  bchall  <>'   Hyn  tnrA  succeeded  in  shutting  up 
Aristobulu-t  in  the  Temple  ami  hil  cause  ig  (tccperate. 

when  a  BwW  power  appeared  ii|>on  the  scene.  The  Romans  were 
mm  ti-jMiLiiiiu;  .iii'mts  n  tin*  K.ist.  with  E'ompey  the  Great  at  their 
general.  Ooeofhia  officers,  Scatmis,  ippuml  u  Daraaacasand 
1x>th  the  Jewish  claimants  ap|<ared  before  him.  He  took  the 
pati  of  ArhttObolat,  and  the  patron  of  Hyrcanus  was  obliged  to 
irtrr.U.      Two  years  LftDfl    (fl  i     6$)   Pompty  himself  -ip|»eared  atf 

Dunaa  us.  Both  prints  ap-icded  to  him,  as  did  aba  .1  depute 
tion  of  the  people  who  wished  that  the  monarchy  might  1*  abol- 
Ithad  and  thr  pnrstly  constitution  restored  No  doubt  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  tired  of  the  court  with  in  njnarntbi  ta  nirrre- 
naries,  and  its  foreign  alliances.  They  thought  they  could  con- 
tent themselves  mvlci  foreign  governor!  1  iQljl  they  were  allowed 
the  (rec  exercise  of  their  religion.  This  wan  according  to  f'hari* 
mii  ii.nlition.  hut  the  rule  of  the  foreigner  was  yet  to  show  them 
how  impossible  it  is  to  separate  religion  and  secular  ajfl 

Pompey  gave  ear  to  the  people  so  far  as  to  command  Ai 
bulns  r * ■  restore  the  priestly  constitution,  apparently  intern  1 
ilut  he  should  resign  the  kingly  title  and  give  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration  to  the  Sanhtdrln.  In  duteatlstodon  '*i!li  the  way 
things  were  tfoin£,  Aristnbulus  suddenly  left  the  camp  of  the 
Romans.  To  the  demand  that  he  surrender  the  fortresses  of  the 
country  he  delayed  answer,  hoping  to  prepare  Jerusalem  for  re- 
sietanre,  but  at  the  appearance  of  the  Raman  army  he  gave  up 

'Th«  Mnm*on«  had  l«t#n  tirnimrixed  by  John  Kvrriniu  i»!  thus  made 
full  dtitenr.  of  the  J«wi«h  coin  mun  wealth.  Bui  the  conviction  that  th<* 
]]<■,  ul»  wcic  only  half  Jew*  tainc  in  Ui  pRMUDCtlM  a\l*xu  and  *|*.:iiti  in  iln- 
Ihm  period  of  Jewish  history. 
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the  city.  Without  his  consent  the  more  determined  or  the  more 
fanatical  of  the  people  seized  the  Temple  and  defied  the  foreigner. 
The  strength  of  the  building  was  such  that  it  had  to  be  reduced 
by  regular  siege.  It  took  three  months  to  breach  the  walls,  and 
the  storming  party  then  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword.  The 
Roman  general  profaned  the  shrine  by  entering  where,  in  theory, 
no  one  but  the  high-priest  was  allowed  to  enter.  But  he  spared 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  arranged  to  have  the  service  con- 
tinued without  interruption. 

Aristobulus  having  forfeited  his  office  by  his  conduct,  the  high- 
priestly  organisation  was  restored,  and  Hyrcanus  II  was  recog- 
nised as  its  head.  The  districts  conquered  by  his  father  and 
grandfather  were,  however,  taken  away  and  united  with  the  newly 
organised  Roman  province  of  Syria.  The  principality  of  Judea 
in  its  diminished  extent  was  laid  under  tribute  and  Aristobulus, 
with  a  large  company  of  Jewish  captives,  was  carried  to  Rome, 
where  (b.c.  61)  he  was  shown  in  the  triumph  of  the  great  general. 
The  independence  of  the  nation  was  gone  for  ever. 

The  following  years  were  years  of  disorder.  The  Romans  were 
not  always  in  accord  with  each  other;  the  Arabs  were  trouble- 
some neighbours ;  the  Parthians  threatened  Syria,  and  the  Roman 
armies  were  a  burden  to  the  province  which  they  were  expected 
to  defend.  Some  of  the  proconsuls  were  notorious  for  their  ex- 
tortions, and  to  their  oppressions  were  speedily  added  the  miseries 
of  civil  war.  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  escaped  from  cap- 
tivity, succeeded  in  raising  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  regain  the  ancestral  throne.  After  the  insurrection 
was  quelled,  Gabinius,  governor  of  the  province,  deprived  the  im- 
potent Hyrcanus  of  the  civil  power  and  divided  Judea  into  five 
districts,  each  under  a  council  of  notables — organised  we  may 
suppose  after  the  model  of  the  central  Sanhedrin.  To  Hyrcanus 
was  left  only  the  care  of  the  Temple. 

The  unruly  Aristobulus  again  raised  the  standard  of  revolt, 
but  was  easily  overcome  and  sent  in  chains  to  Rome  (B.C.  55). 
The  next  year  his  son  Alexander  renewed  the  attempt,  but  was 
also  defeated.  These  repeated  struggles  show  the  hold  which 
the  Maccabean  princes  had  on  the  people.  Already  we  taste  the 
quality  of  the  zeal  which  later  brought  Jerusalem  to  destruction. 
One  head,  however,  remained  cool  in  the  time  of  fanaticism — 
the  crafty  Antipater  appreciated  the  power  of  the  Romans  t 
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knew  how  ii>  ttttfct  ili;ii  power  work  t.<  hit  advantage.      Ci   i 
found   him  useful   in  bringing   the  Jews  ma  betlrr  mind   d 
the  revolt  of  Alexander,  and  further  services  of  this  kind  did  nix 
go  uiir.-wntiS-il. 

Of  Oassiw,  whoturrceded  Oahinius,  we  may  say  that  his  littif 
finger  was.  thicker  thftfl  his  prcdece&ur'i  loins,  He  appropriated 
to   htlsscV  rtiiliotit  ceremony   the   Temple  now  com- 

puted at   ten  thousand  talent*.     Soon  after   this,  and  perhaps  on 
this  account,  we  find   the  Jews  again  in  rebellion       Again  they 
were  defeated,      I  hiri  \  thousand  unhappy  beings  are  said  to  have 
been  sold  into  slavery  at  this  time.      Ant  pater  wa*  again 
to  the  Romans  in  this  affair. 

In  the  civil  war  Guar  attempted  to  use  AnMobulus  against 
tlu-  Kunneians,  hut  the  death  of  hi*  client  frustrated  the  plan 
The  victory  of  Casmr  over  POmpey  (ii.c.  4$)  showed  An  ti  pate? 
OH  which  side  his  inictcM  lay.  He  mulcted  llie  victor  sulMan- 
tial  aid  in  Egypt]  and  Caaor  rewarded  him  by  making  HyTCSM 
ethnarch  Of  the  Jews,  and  by  confirming  Antipater  in  the  office 
of  administrator.  rVrmlflSlOD  was  given  to  rebuild  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  outside  of  Palestine  received  WON  ben 
fits.  Those  in  Alexandria  were  elevated  to  full  citi/cnr.hip  and 
their  rightt  and  immunities;  were  set  forth  on  a  pillar  of  bronze. 
(  mIht  local  decrees  exempting  tlie  Jews  from  onerous  restrictions 
arc  dated  in  the  same  period 

The  family  of  Antipater  profited  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans— Hyrcan-K  wai  too  weak  or  too  lazy  to  concern  himself 
with  the  work  of  government,  With  his  consent  Afttipster's  two 
sons  were  appointed  to  military  command — Phasacl  the  older  in 
Judea,  Herod  in  Galilee.  Both  were  able  and  energetic  men, 
but  Herod,  at  tins  nun-  only  twenty-five  years  uf  age,  Cspe<  ial!v 
distinguished  himself.  His  province  »a.i  infested  with  Umditti. 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country* 
Hrrod  made  thori  work  with  thi.Ni.-,  putting  taeii  chief  Hezekiah 
with  .i  niiiidiri  of  his  folloneis  lo  death.  A  i  ollisioii  with  Jewish 
prejudice  wo.*  the  result.  The  theory  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  thAt 
tl H ■■■  M  the  supreme  council  were  alilO  the  supreme  court,  and  that 
the  power  of  life  ami  death  was  in  their  hands.  The  Jewish 
bandits  had  been  executed  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
M.  i.  id  \»  i .  .iimmoiKvl  to  give  eCOtmi  He  appeared  at  Jenisa 
Inn  with  an  armed  force  and  it  required  the  severe  conscience  of 
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a  revered  teacher,  Shemaiah  by  name,  to  hold  the  court  faithful 
to  its  duty.  As  it  turned  out,  Herod  escaped  sentence  only  be- 
cause the  Roman  Proconsul  warned  Hyrcanus  against  allowing 
harm  to  come  to  him.  The  case  was  fitted  to  throw  light  upon 
the  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  a  conflict  which  was -unavoidable  in 
the  circumstances,  but  which  none  the  less  kept  the  nation  in  a 
state  of  irritation  from  this  time  forward. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  biography  of  Herod.  His 
energy,  his  unscrupulousness,  and  his  shiftiness,  all  gave  him  value 
in  the  eyes  of  his  Roman  masters.  From  his  father  he  learned 
or  inherited  the  art  of  getting  on  the  winning  side.  The  Idu- 
mean  dynasty  "  took  part  at  first  for  Pompey,  then  for  Caesar 
the  father,  then  for  Cassius  and  Brutus,  then  for  the  Triumvirs, 
then  for  Antony,  then  for  Caesar  the  son ;  fidelity  varied  as  did 
the  watchword.  Nevertheless,  this  conduct  is  not  to  be  denied 
the  merit  of  consistency  and  firmness."  l  The  policy  was  not 
altogether  new  ;  something  of  the  same  kind  was  observed  in 
Jonathan's  dealings  with  the  Syrian  crown.  But  the  Idumeans 
were  much  more  proficient. 

Herod  did  what  he  could  to  give  his  posterity  a  claim  to  the 
throne  by  marrying  Mariamne,  the  granddaughter  both  of 
Hyrcanus  and  of  Aristobulus.  ■  Between  the  betrothal  and  the 
marriage,  the  fortunes  of  the  young  governor  fell  to  their  lowest 
ebb.  In  the  year  40  b.c.  the  Parthians  overran  Syria.  An- 
tigonus,  the  heir  of  Aristobulus  and  representative  of  the  Mac- 
cabean  claims,  secured  their  aid  by  the  promise  of  money  and  by 
agreeing  to  hand  over  to  them  five  hundred  Jewish  maidens.  The 
invaders  got  possession  of  Jerusalem,  capturing  Phasael  and 
Hyrcanus,  both  of  whom  they  put  into  chains.  Herod  with 
difficulty  got  his  family  and  a  few  faithful  followers  into  security 
at  Masada,  a  stronghold  in  the  Wilderness  of  Judah. '  Leaving 
them  in  safety  he  made  his  way  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  wel- 
come from  Antony  and  Octavian,  and  by  decree  of  the  Senate 
was  made  king  of  Judea. 

The  decree  of  the  Senate  was  in  effect  a  permission  to  con- 

1  Mommsen,    The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  (1886),  II,  p.   179. 

'She  was  daughter  of  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus  II ;  her  mother  was 
Alexandra,  daughter  of  Hyrcanus  II. 

*On  the  locality,  now  Sebbeh,  see  Haedeker.  Palestine  and  Syria,1  p 
141  fT. 
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qua  j  kingdom  If  in-  couM.  for  the  cou  Fo  pOfr 

scarion  of  his  enemies.  Hut  the  energy  and  ability  which  had 
marked  his  career  as  governor    1  GaHki   trow  R01  I  irking  in  th» 

With    Kfl    army    ItCVUlted     fam    StmsriHat,     Mnuicam, 

and  mtTL-cnaru.'s  el  all  lOrtfl,  ttaod  BOOH  reduced  (lahlee  mid 
defeated  the  adherents  <•■  An'r.-nu  When  it  GUM  16  llM 
sie^e  of  Jerusalem  lie  had  EtOJUM  help,  at  first  very  gnidgin  Ij 
given-.1      Altai  |hc  usual  obetta  ■■  was  taken 

by  storm       Antigonua  was  taken  to   \mi.>.  h  bj  til 
there    Mieaded        Hood     Wtf    in    |lf— fUllnn    of    his    k En 

b.c.  j7.  nearly  three  year*  after  his  Humiliation  to  it  bj  the 
Senate. 

The  si:itc  <»f  feeling  among  the  jiru|ile  during  these  commotions 
Is  revealed  by  *•  little  collection  of  pocme  which  hascomc  down 
to  us  under  the  name  M  lYdlms  of  Solomon."     TTieif 
rnemUf  "I  ilw  *ed  ol  PharfSCefl       The  first  thing  that  attra< 
notice  is  his  opinion  of  the  Maccabcan  rules     In  Lhefi  oven 
throw  by  the  Romans  he  sees  the  jurtt  judgment  of  God, 
prince*,  sons  of  Israel,  have  profaned  the  sanctuary  in  which  they 
minisrered.     Their  luxury  and  thrir  siiix  .in-  VOCM  than  those  of 
the  heathen.       The  ordinance  of  (Sod  in  favour  of  David  I 
wed  hafi  been  BCt  aside  by  tbe-.e  nM;r|>er?. ;    thercloru  Mehasover 
thrown  them  and  sent  their  seed  out  of  the  land.  ■     The  judg- 
ment thus  described  is  the  one  inflicted  by  Fompcy.      Bal  I 
Hom|»ey     was    the    u  -.Innuml    >i|    the    divim  lefik 

ment  of  the  Temple  mutt  call  down  vengeance.      Ffll    Ign 
ions  death  in    Egjrpt  is  represented  as  a  punishment  fur  hk  sac- 
rilege, 

If  now  the  monarchy  of  the  Hasmonean^  was  looked  upon  a* 
a  usurpation,  that  nl  llnnd  imisl  have  1)601  tenfold  more  offen- 
sive. The  Maccabcans  were,  at  any  rate,  pure- Wooded  Israelites  ; 
Herod  was  only  an  Idumean  with  a  thin  varnish  of  Judaism. 
riw  Messianic  expectation  had  Already  taken  inch  shape  thai  if 
would  be  content  with  nothing  lc*s  than  s  mirai  llou  tea  "'ration 
of  the  throne  of  David  to  an  undoubted  descendant  01 
The   fervent,  e\  in,  deftlre  fortius  consummation  is  one 

of  the  i  ii.ii.n  terfcrfes  of  tin-  period  ■ 

1  Anion*  woi  Mm  troop*,  out  the  officers  were  bnUd  toinftUioob> 
on  ii%. 

»P*.  Sol.  ir  i»-»,  I;'-" 
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**  See,  O  Lord,  and  raise  up  for  them  a  king. 
The  son  of  David  at  the  time  Thou  hast  appointed ; 
That  he  may  rule  over  Israel,  Thy  servant. 
Gird  him  with  strength  to  crush  unjust  rulers, 
Purge  Jerusalem  from  Gentiles  who  tread  it  down  to  ruin. 
In  wisdom  and  righteousness  let  him  drive  out  sinners  from   our 

heritage ; 
Breaking  in  pieces  the  pride  of  the  sinner,  like  a  potter's  vessel ; 
With  a  rod  of  iron  breaking  all  their  strength."  ' 

It  was  evident  from  the  outset  that  a  Herod  could  not  meet 
this  expectation.  All  his  endeavours  to  conciliate  Jewish  feel- 
ing were  met  by  sullen  apathy,  or  by  fierce  resistance,  and  the 
resistance  was  motived  by  the  belief  that  the  Messiah  would 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  faithful. 

With  the  establishment  of  Herod  upon  the  throne  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Old  Testament  history  may  properly  end.  Herod  was  sim- 
ply the  agent  of  the  Roman  power ;  the  independence  of  the 
nation  was  gone.  In  fact,  as  we  look  at  the  Jewish  people  in  the 
time  of  Herod  we  see  them  no  longer  a  nation,  but  an  agglomer- 
ation of  sects  united  indeed  by  their  common  blood,  but  separated 
by  mutual  distrust  and  hatred.  A  small  fraction  was  bound  to 
the  reigning  family  by  motives  of  self-interest;  the  Sadducees 
were  partisans  of  the  Maccabean  dynasty  and  ho]>ed  for  a  hieroc- 
racy  in  which  theirs  should  be  the  dominant  place;  the  Phari- 
sees were  students  and  expounders  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  hoping 
for  a  Messianic  time  in  which  the  Sanhedrin  would  bear  rule  in 
the  house  of  God,  with  themselves  in  the  majority.  Among 
their  followers  two  parties  developed  ;  one  was  made  up  of  the 
more  impatient  spirits  who  were  ready  to  draw  the  sword  for  the 
cause  of  God  and  His  Law  ;  the  other  was  the  party  of  the  quiet 
in  the  land,  who  were  willing  to  suffer  and  wait  for  God's  time. 
The  impatient  souls  soon  began  to  band  themselves  together  as 
Zealots  ;  the  extremists  in  the  party  of  quietism  began  to  retire 
from  the  world  in  monastic  communities,  and  are  known  as 
Essenes.  Thus  Judaism  was  hoi>elessIy  divided  into  factions 
hating  each  other,  some  of  them  hating  the  Gentiles  with  equal 

*Ps.  Sol.  I7**--.  The  consent  of  scholars  in  favour  of  dating  ihe  Psaims 
of  Solomon  in  this  period  ishroken  by  Frankenberg,  who  refers  them  to  the 
early  Maccabean  period  {Die  Datirung  der  Psalmen  Sa/orrufj,  1896);  see 
SchQrer,  Gesck.  des  Jiid.  Voltes,*  III,  p.  150  ft". 
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ardour.     Their  jr.ilmi  ..<-,  mid  ln<-kcrisg»fl|ld  their  sponinoi  i 
lireaks  tgaiOSt  ihr  Roman  power  do  no!  Irion:    En   in  I  '1.:  T» 
liiiiorv, 
Bat  during  the  period  wc   have  now   re.«  hnl.   lh 
side  of  Palatine  was  growing  in   importance.      We  have  already 
on   di.ii  colonics  of  Jews  were  settled   in  (iicck  tilics  licfore  the 
Maccal>eaii  Uprising,  an<l  thsl  CJnigMfon  VM  Rtinulfttod 
internal  troubles  of  Jodea.     In  the  Roman  period  the  Jews  acre 
favoured  by  Caw;  and  Rerod  die  Grow  did  as  Much  fa  th* 
people  to  which  he  claimed  to  bdooft  bj  defending  tbcu  libel 
ties  in  Gftek  cities,  as  he  did  by  Ins  rule  in  Jerusalem.      It 
reran]  i    thai  •»  world  mteioa  should  have  been  tnlgi  i  d  to  iheee 
Jews  of  the  Dope   i"ii,  u»i  thej  werenol  uuallj  Iflocd  by  Ibcli 
Gentile  neighbours.     Their  ihRvdneni  in  trade,  their  clannish 
new,  their  Ill-concealed  abhorrence  of  the  godi  md  ten 
their   irii.ii  i t >  of  Sabbath  end  drcamcision — all  these  i 
caused  them  to  tic  regarded  as  outlandish  and  uncongenial.      Hut 
they  had  Hunir  l!nn^*  ulii.  ti  made  a  deep    hut;    tlOO  OH  lb*  n..  i- 
thoughtful  C.rimW      Thi?y  had  a  s.riniK  i':tl|l,   n.  i„w|    md  rhey 

hod  the  syna^o^""*    n   wlmli  ili.it   f.iiili  la      Tin 

had  a   Bible,  a    Hook  of  God,  the  soma  e   Ol    imnruflion  and  of 
comfort  to  despondent  or  perplexed  iouh      While  [udatai  In 
Palestine    w.is   iHMiiin;    its    mil.  the  Judaism  of  the  I»i--|" 
was  preiiaring  to  receive  and  propagate  the  new  and  exfHnoSl 
reKglon  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  dates  assumed  in  this 
work.  The  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  many  cases  they 
can  be  no  more  than  approximate.1 

B.  C. 

.         Palestine  under  Babylonian  rule, 
icoo    Intr°duc(i°n  °f  tne  Babylonian  script. 
1400     Egypt  in  control  of  Palestine. 

Hebrew  clans  sojourning  in  Kadesh. 
1300    The  Palestinian  cities  nominally  under  Egyptian  rule,  but  harassed 

by  invasions  of  the  Bedawin. 
1270    A  clan  called  Israel  already  settled  in  Canaan. 
Period  of  Israel's  Judges. 
The  Song  of  Deborah.  ~* 

1030     Saul  establishes  the  Benjamite  Kingdom. 
1010     David's  coronation  at  Hebron. 

Writing  down  of  poems  hitherto  circulated  orally. 
973     Solomon's  coronation. 
903     Dedication  of  the  Temple. 

Collection  of   folk  stories;   traditions  of  the  Patriarchs  and  of  the 

Judges. 
Possible  beginning  of  legal   literature  (collection  of    decisions   as 

precedents). 
The  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  49). 
933     Jeroboam  leads  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes. 
Earliest  biography  of  David. 
Invasion  by  Shishak. 
900     Book  of  the  Covenant  (Ex.  ao  22-23). 
880    Omri  founds  a  new  dynasty  in  Israel. 
8$4    Ahab  at  the  battle  of  Karkar. 

Conflict  of  the  Baal  party  and  the  Yahweh  party  in   Israel ;  Elijah 
leader  of  the  Yahweh  party. 
842     Jehu  of  Israel  and  Athaliah  of  Judah. 

The  Blessing  of  Moses  (Deut.  33). 
800     Legends  of  Elijah  and  Elisha  written  down. 
783     Jeroboam  II. 

The  Yahwistic  narrative  (J). 
750    The  Elohistic  narrative  (E). 
Amos. 

1  A  Students'  Chart  of  Biblical  History,  prepared  by  Professor  Kent  in 
1895,  will  be  found  useful,  as  also  the  table  in  Kautzsch,  Abriss  der  (it- 
schichte  des  altttstamtntlichtn  Schrif turns,  1894 (now  published  in  English). 
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The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament 

By  Prof.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Lltt. 

Caaoa  of  Christ  Caoicfa,  Oxford 
New  Edition  Revised 


Crown  8vo,  558  page*,  $2.50  not 


"It  is  the  most  scholarly  and  critical  work  in  the  English  lan- 
guage on  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  fully  up  to  the 
present  state  of  research  in  Germany." — Prof.  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. 

"  Canon  Driver  has  arranged  his  material  excellently,  is  succinct 
without  being  hurried  or  unclear,  and  treats  the  various  critical  prob- 
lems involved  with  admirable  fairness  and  good  judgment." 

—Prof.  C.  H.  Toy. 

"  His  judgment  is  singularly  fair,  calm,'  unbiassed,  and  inde- 
pendent It  is  also  thoroughly  reverential.  .  .  .  The  service, 
which  his  book  will  render  in  the  present  confusion  of  mind  on  this 
great  subject,  can  scarcely  be  overestimated." — The  London  Times. 

"As  a  whole,  there  is  probably  no  book  in  the  English  language 
equal  to  this  •  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament' 
for  the  student  who  desires  to  understand  what  the  modern  criticism 
things  about  the  Bible." — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook. 

14  The  book  is  one  worthy  of  its  subject,  thorough  in  its  treat- 
ment, reverent  in  its  tone,  sympathetic  in  its  estimate,  frank  in  its 
recognition  of  difficulties,  conservative  (in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word)  in  its  statement  of  results." 

— Prof.  Hbnkv  P.  Smith,  in  the  Afagatine  of Christian  Literature. 

"  In  working  out  his  method  our  author  takes  up  each  book  in 
order  and  goes  through  it  with  marvelous  and  microscopic  care. 
Every  verse,  every  clause,  word  by  word,  is  sifted  and  weighed,  and 
its  place  in  the  literary  organism  decided  upon." 

—  The  Presbyterian  Quarterly. 

"  It  contains  just  thatpresentation  of  the  results  of  Old  Testa- 
ment criticism  for  which  English  readers  in  this  department  have 
been  waiting.  .  .  .  The  whole  book  is  excellent;  it  will  be  found 
helpful,  characterized  as  it  is  all  through  by  that  scholarly  poise  of 
mind,  which,  when  it  does  not  know,  is  not  ashamed  to  present  de- 
grees of  probability." — Nevj  World. 

"  •  .  .  Canon  Driver's  book  Is  characterized  throughout  by 
thorough  Christian  scholarship,  faithful  research,  caution  in  the 
expression  of  mere  opinions,  candor  in  the  statement  of  facts  and  of 
the  necessary  inferences  from  them,  and  the  devout  recognition  of 
the  divine  inworking  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  the 
tokens  of  divine  inspiration  in  the  literature  which  records  and  em- 
bodies it."— Df.  A.  P.  Peabouy,  in  the  Cambridge  Tribune. 
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"The  anlW\  Yo.rk  in  ably  done.     .     .     . 
Its  place  in  iht  kuc».m—  2*kt  Cvnxrejati+niliit. 


Thb  rdon*  Is  wo 


-'I:'  i       i    <  ...  the  great  foraa- 

■  rk)d  Ol  the  I  hatch."—  The  drill 

••  I  here  .  in  ne  no  rton hi  "hAt  iWs  ii  a  remarkable  work,  both  <<n  «.-wctl 
of  ihr  thoroughness  of  iis  t^*<a*tn  aw!  ihr  i 

—  The  Stttsm**, 


*,. 


"TKr  ability  tm!  Earning  nf   l'rn.V  wart  «i  Ihr  A 

lo1*c  Age.  itml,  whatever  . IK^-nt  there  m 

..  CtSdJd  Kbohrt  rtiJl  nnl  itil  i   i ■-,:-    .i*rc." 

—Da  GtORUlI  P.  1  Vale  I'aUcrsity. 

■■  Fff  <*hy  It 

should  be  in  the  ubrar)  of  peiMO.    The  *iy!r 

U  Vivid  .1:1!  .  i  IUC         "I  lir    rt  ...::  tllC    uruCT*?**  iA 

Ioa»nin«  ir«    -,.,..      [|   ■  full  of  local  color,  of  linking  oamtfr'e,  ami  oft* 
iot,  characttf  analysis.     It  rt  an  admirable  book  sor  ia< 
v  cchool  tonchrr." — Button  AJwrtitrr. 

"  For  a  work  of  each  wide  learning  a'11'  Critical  accuracy,  and  whkhdeeda 
ius*  problems  of  Christian  hi'su-n,  (Ml  b  re- 
markably readable. ''      '/'/,.-  J>. 

"  It  is  certain  thai  Professor  McCiflert's  work  has  set  the  trnark  foe 
future  offotl    n  the  ubsenre  field*  o!  research  into  Christian  or: I 

— AVer  IWJ  7Waw. 

'•  flr.  McGinVrt  has  produced  an  able,  scholarly,  sujrecwivr,  aad  con- 
structive vork  He  »>  jn  thorough  aad  easy  i  loaree*  *=4 
materials,  so  that  hi*  poeitjva  eon  traction  i-  laldora  interrupted  by  citation*, 
to*  tanalitioi]  eA  nprxHtnc  view*,  or  tbc  irrtlfi  lion  of  tabordinaO 
questions."—  Yke  MttA                 .--.v. 

"The  clearness.  letf-CPttlktaBCy,  and  force  of  the  whole  Irrrpre'. 
Apowolu  i  hrtttisBtil]  arfto  v  kSoh  wc  leave  this  book,  goes  far  to  yiaranfar 
it-  i-rTfiMiirn!  value  and  -  i  At  /■  j04ttia*. 


tfc  Jnfertuxfionaf  fcfcofojicaf  fctBtttj. 


CHRISTIAN  INSTITUTIONS, 


By  ALEXANDER  V.  0.  ALLEN,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Eccle  iastical  History  in  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
in  Cambridge. 


Crown  8vo,  577  pages,  $3.50  net. 


"  Professor  Allen's  Christian  Institntions  may  be  regarded  as  thi  most 
important  permanent  contribution  which  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Charch 
of  the  United  States  has  yet  made  to  general  theological  thought.  In  a  few 
particulars  it  will  not  command  the  universal,  or  even  the  general  assent  of 
discriminating  readers  ;  but  it  will  receive,  as  it  deserves,  the  respect  and 
appreciation  of  those  who  rightly  estimate  the  varied,  learned,  and  independ- 
ent spirit  of  the  author." — The  American  Journal  of  Theology. 

**  As  to  his  method  there  can  be  no  two  opinions,  nor  as  to  the  broad, 
critical,  and  appreciative  character  of  his  study.  It  is  an  immensely  sug- 
gestive, stimulating,  and  encouraging  piece  of  work.  It  shows  that  modern 
scholarship  is  not  all  at  sea  as  to  results,  and  it  presents  a  worthy  view  of  a 
great  and  noble  subject,  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  all  subjects." — The  In- 
dependent. 

"This  will  at  once  take  its  place  among  the  most  valuable  volumes  in  the 
'International  Theological  Library,' constituting  in  itself  a  very  complete 
epitome  both  of  general  church  history  and  of  the  history  of  doctrines. 
.  .  .  A  single  quotation  well  illustrates  the  brilliant  style  and  the  pro- 
found thought  of  the  book." — The  Bibtiotkeca  Sacra. 

"  The  wealth  of  learning,  the  historical  spirit,  the  philosophic  grasp,  the 
loyalty  to  the  continuity  of  life,  which  everywhere  characterize  this  thorough 
study  of  the  organization,  creeds,  and  cultus  constituting  Christian  Institu- 
tion. .  .  .  However  the  reader  may  differ  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
author,  few  will  question  his  painstaking  scholarship,  judicial  temperament, 
and  catholicity  of  Christian  spirit." — The  Advance. 

"  It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship,  and  will  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  be  abreast  of  the  age." — The  Lutheran  Church  Review. 

"  With  all  its  defects  and  limitations,  this  is  a  most  illuminating  and  sug- 
gestive book  on  a  subject  of  abiding  interest." — The  Christian  JntetH* 
geneer." 

41  It  Is  a  treasury  of  expert  knowledge,  arranged  in  an  orderly  and  lucid 
manner,  and  more  than  ordinarily  readable.  .  .  .  It  is  controlled  by  the 
candid  and  critical  spirit  of  the  careful  historian  who,  of  course,  has  his 
conviction*  and  preferences,  but  who  makes  no  claims  in  their  behalf  which 
the  facts  do  not  seem  to  warrant." — The  Congregationalist. 

"  He  writes  in  a  charming  style,  and  has  collected  a  vast  amount  of  im- 
portant material  pertaining  to  his  subject  which  can  be  found  in  uo  other 
work  in  so  compact  a  form." — The  New  York  Observer 


C8c  3ntertttioMf  €8cofogicof  JtiBro™ 

History  of  Christian  Doctrine 

GEORQE   P.   FISHER.   D.O.,   LL.D., 

Tltu«  Sum  I'rofcuer  erf  E«l«*hMti.*i  him ug   In  Yat*  Ualv 

Crown  Ssu.  5&J  pazcs.  S2.50  net. 


"  He  gives  amnio  prool  «f  rarvsch*  Many  of  the  old  doe* 

Boa  with  a  freshness,  acnutce,  of  style 

maJteits  rarj  took.  «*"7Jlf  Afeej  ftaHMM 

"  Intrinsically  thi*  vultinic  is  wufthy  of  a  foremost  place  U     • 
rswJcrn  literature    .    .     .    v7ob*Tenc  nrliah 

00*001  to  it.  for  variety  and  range,  cleoroctts  of  statement,  ju« 
guidance,  and  catholicity  of  tone." — /Wm   X*****f*rmi9t  anJ  InJr- 

ftmdkmi 

•  It  itnnly  ju«t  loMivthut  Dl  >\  the  he*t  Hit- 

tor)  of  DootnnoUtatwi  BngUah,*—  r«VAV*  roiAeavjefto; 

"It  i*  to  me  quite  a  marvel  how  a  book  of  this  kind  (Fisher's 
..1  Christian  Doctrine')  cad   be  written  to  Aceamtely   la 
■:».•  hy  one  wh"  had  ..  ipdwU  com- 

mand of  aU  tbe  periods."—  I'jto*.  William  San  /vm 

"It  pmwnta  so  many  new  and  fresh  points  and  U*r>  thorr. 
!  Iirinj;*  into  ».  1    iitj-mj   u.iuru  is  Hi 

the  American,  i!;ut  it  is  a  plea&uic  to  read  It.  and  .»ill  1 
picture  to  #u  back  to  it  again  and  again.' —Hi- i.m-  JOHN  ft  HuifT. 

"  Tbroo&hoal  therots  manifest  wide  ;>  ora- 

tion, spirit  and  pood  judgment,"—  PkiUJ/ifhia  fwtyttfuvK 

"Tholm  are  Alike  delightfully  frteh   and  easy 

...     A  book  which  will  he  found  both  stimulating  and  tnsir 

iDtbOfltaft  otogy."—  7%»  Chm&mm 

"  ProfteiM'T  FWm  :  boo  trained  the  public  to  ccjKCt  tlie  est. 
cicsof  scholarship,  candor,  judicial  equipoise  and  admirable  lucidity 
And  elegance  of  style  in  whatever  O 
present  week  ho  hoi  fenrpaeeod  himtelr?'— PaOP.  J   H    T  :-.vr»,*y 

"U  meets  the  severest  standard:  there  Is  fullness  of  knowledge, 
reh,  keenly  analytic  thought,  and  ruicst  nun, 
for  a  positive,  profound  nn<  There  is  intcrpr 

and  n  rmpathy.  It  a  A  the  class  of  works  that  mark  epoch* 

In  their  hcvtral  departments."—  TJu  0*jUo&. 

•'  As  ■  fir-t  study  of  th*  History  of  Di  1  rotator  Hitler's 

volume  ha*  loo  merit  of  being  I  rate  and  inter**- 1 

—  Prcrf.  Marcus  Dow 

".     .     .     He  gather*  uti,  rcir^anices  and  presents  the  result*  of 
%m  n  u  stylo  randy  full  «.t  Utcrexy  cliaTm." 


tfc  3ntemafioruxf  t&ofogicaf  EtBratj. 

Apologetics; 

Or,  Christianity  Defensively  Stated. 


By  the  late  ALEXANDER  BALMAIN  BRUCE,  D.D., 

Pre+eeeoc  of  Apoltgetk*  and   New  Testament  BiffNb,  Free  Church   CoMcf*, 

Glasgow;  Anthorof  ••  Tbe  Training  ef  the  Twelve,"  "The  MobiIIIb- 

tloa  of  Chrtat."  «  The  Kingdom  of  Ood,"  etc. 


Crown  8vo,  528  pages,  $2.50  net 


Professor  Brace's  work  is  not  an  abstract  treatise  on  apologetics, 
but  an  apologetic  presentation  of  the  Christian  faith,  with  reference 
to  whatever  in  our  intellectual  environment  makes  faith  difficult  at 
the  present  time. 

It  addresses  itself  to  men  whose  sympathies  are  with  Christianity, 
and  discusses  the  topics  of  pressing  concern — the  burning  questions 
of  the  hour.  It  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  faith  rather  than  a  buttress  of 
received  belief  and  an  armory  of  weapons  for  the  orthodox  believer. 

"  The  book  throughout  exhibits  the  methods  and  the  results  of 
conscientious,  independent,  expert  and  devout  Biblical  scholarship, 
and  it  is  of  permanent  value." — The  Congregationalism 

"The  practical  value  of  this  book  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  tbe 
6rst  rank."—  The  Independent. 

■  "  A  patient  and  scholarly  presentation  of  Christianity  under 
aspects  best  fitted  to  commend  it  to  'ingenuous  and  truth-loving 
minds.' " —  Tkt  Nation. 

"Tbe  book  is  well-nigh  indispensable  to  those  who  propose  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times.'  — Western  Christian  Advocate. 

'•Professor  Bruce  does  not  consciously  evade  any  difficulty, 
and  he  constantly  aims  to  be  completely  fair-minded.  For  this 
reason  he  wins  from  the  start  the  strong  confidence  of  the  reader." — 
Advance. 

*'  Its  admirable  spirit,  no  less  than  the  strength  of  its  arguments, 
will  go  far  to  remove  many  of  the  prejudices  or  doubts  of  those  who 
are  outside  of  Christianity,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  not  infidels."— 
New  York  Tribune. 

M  In  a  word,  he  tells  precisely  what  all  intelligent  persons  wish  to 
know,  and  tells  it  in  a  clear,  fresh  and  convincing  manner.  Scarcely 
anyone  has  so  successfully  rendered  the  service  of  showing  what 
the  result  of  the  higher  criticism  is  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
(he  history  and  religion  of  Israel." — Andorer  Review. 

"  We  have  not  for  a  long  time  taken  a  book  in  band  that  is  mop* 
stimulating  to  faith.  .  .  .  Without  commenting  further,  we  repeat 
that  this  volume  is  the  ablest,  most  scholarly,  most  advanced,  and 
sharpest  deft-nee  of  Christianity  that  has  ever  been  written.  Nc 
ttieo!*>gical  libra*  y  should  lie  without  it." — Zions  Herald. 


Christian  Ethics, 


By  NEWMAN  SMYTH.  D.D..  New  Haven, 


Crown  flvo,  50*  poxes.  $2J0  net. 


"  Aa  thiftbook  U  the  latest. 00  -u.ractlvc 

I/rain.'  -vt  wr«  urefnm'ii  :l  and  a- 

-Maiatintr  and  »ujqtom< 
it  bai  dli   ,  ■ 
tiik  ot  the  mornl  iinilrr»l*wiin$;aij<! 

—  7"*/  / 1:  r  v  ClawA. 

"ThUbookol  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  1* of  extraordinary  ioteruttaod 
value.     It  it  All  honor  to  Atnonotui  ae  *>'bna* 

dan  thinking.    It  :<  ;i  work  wh  '  wHh  r. 

pceptlon,  and  power  of  juMunal>»i»,  full 
!...:).  ncboeu  of  thought,  to 
Ulastration  naiple.  facile,  and  ni 

Too  much  |  -icimhaT'!'  scent  the  was 

lifu  the  whole  walked  ot  ethic*  u'p  out  <  1     . 
Um  intoiU  own  place.  where  it  i  ■  -  . 

tian  n  ■.  d  vi .mn."-  7X«-  AAmaa. 

"  Thr  w  ■    '•  ecivrr  the  whole  fir  Id  nl  mnnl  sm!  spir.tti/J  re. 

1  .  incur  el  da  I  in«I  1  mid  hucitl, 

...■■> 

hov    how    i-'i      i-'-'l  ■  -    '■  -li-"!  ml:..' 

acts  and  huiv  applr  ■'  In    h« 

i  thi   l"    k  tad  m 

—  / 

"The  anther  I  •  ni  knn»u<:k-c,  Miih  rrcii  fffwixaal 

iuftijjii,  and  in  a  lone  of  dcvouin ,    .       .         ■  cat." 

—  The  hmiten  It*Jrf*-/tf*mt. 

••  f     11   innfitHlii  if,    1   m  |trclu:iikivc.   jrt<I    ■ 

"•>ui-  d   in   ■  .  1,  wid 

1  il  Jim*  lu  be  oil  olmi-  , 

may  I"  .  iitt  -  p**l  ■!■    '  ■ 

—  >'  7i  *  «•# 

"ItreAeci  1   iln  huiIim  1      templrjre  xenjttr 

.'■■■.■  ■ 

and  ronirtinint;  pmajjW  o!  •  ccniiiilc  finish." — if*n  1  arj  Xex*r& 

"  tVt  eoRnnan  I  this  hook  10  all  n  en,  a*(  txprtj  u« 

to  rrlniMT*.  who  will  U  id  h    il  rn 

—I  1  :--> 
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THE  ANCIENT  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

From  the  Accession  of  Trajan  to  the  Fourth 
General  Council  (A.D.  98-451) 

By  ROBERT   RAINY,  D.D. 

Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh. 


Crown  Svo.    554  P»g*«-    Net,  $3.50. 


"This  Is  verily  and  indeed  a  book  to  thank  God  for;  and  if  anybody  lias 
been  despairing  of  a  restoration  of  true  catholic  unity  in  God's  good  time,  it 
is  a  *x>ok  to  fill  him  with  hope  and  confidence." — The  Church  Standard. 

*  Principal  Rainy  has  written  a  fascinating  book.  He  has  the  gifts  of  an 
historian  and  an  expositor.  His  fresh  presentation  of  so  intricate  and  time- 
worn  a  subject  as  Gnosticism  grips  and  holds  the  attention  from  first  to  last. 
Familiarity  with  most  of  the  subjects  which  fall  to  be  treated  within  these 
limits  of  Christian  history  had  bred  a  fancy  that  ve  might  safely  and  profit- 
ably skip  some  of  the  chapters,  but  we  found  ourselves  returning  to  close  up 
the  gaps;  we  should  advise  those  who  are  led  to  read  the  book  through  this 
notice  not  to  repeat  our  experiment.  It  is  a  dish  of  well-cooked  and  well- 
seasoned  meat,  savory  and  rich,  wuh  abundance  of  gravy;  and,  while  no 
one  wishes  to  be  a  glutton,  he  will  miss  something  nutritious  if  he  does  not 
take  time  to  consume  it  all." — Methodist  Review. 

"  It  covers  the  period  from  98-451  A.D.,  with  a  well-marked  order,  and 
is  written  in  a  downright  style,  simple  and  unpretentious.  Simplicity,  in- 
deed, and  perspicuity  are  the  keynotes,  and  too  great  burden  of  detail  is 
avoided.     A  very  fresh  and  able  book." — The  Nation. 

"  The  International  Theological  Library  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  books  on  the  science  of  Theology.  And  among  the  «et  "'good  books, 
Dr.  Rainy's  volume  on  The  Ancient  Catholic  Church    a  entitled  to  a  high 

Slace.  We  know  of  no  one  volume  which  contains  jo  much  matter  which 
i  necessary  to  a  student  of  theology." —  The  Living  Church. 
"Of  course,  a  history  so  condensed  is  not  to  (>e  read  satisfactorily  in  a  day 
cr  even  a  week.  The  reader  often  will  find  ample  food  (or  thought  for  a 
day  or  more  in  what  he  may  have  read  in  two  hours.  But  the  man  who 
will  master  the  whole  book  will  be  amply  rewarded,  and  will  be  convinced 
that  he  has  l>een  conso-tng  with  a  company  of  the  world's  greatest  men, 
and  has  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  one  of  the  world  s  greatest  and 
most  important  periods." — Christian  intelligencer. 

"As  a  compend  of  church  history  for  the  first  five  centuries,  this  volume 
will  be  found  most  useful,  for  ready  reference,  both  to  those  who  possess 
the  more  elaborate  church  histories,  and  for  the  general  information  desired 
by  a  wider  reading  public :  while  the  temperate  presentations  of  the  author's 
own  theories  upon  disputed  points  are  in  themselves  of  great  value." — 
Biblictheea  Sacra. 

"  Principal  Rainy  of  the  New  College.  Edinburgh,  is  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Scotland,  his  home,  he  is  regarded  by  his 
countrymen  as  the  chief  figure  in  their  ecclesiastical  life.  There  can  be 
littl?  doubt  that  this  recent  volume  will  enhance  his  reputation  and  serve  to 
introduce  him  to  a  wider  circle  of  friends  "—Congre^ationalist,  Boston. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  PASTOR  AND  THE 
WORKING  CHURCH 


- 


by  WASHINGTON  (i I. ADORN.  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Author  of  "Agfifc  I  i  Wlttt  the  Rit>>  i"  «  KuUaf 

Ideu  of  the  Prtwi..  Art,"  «c 


Crown  8vo.  485  po£c*.  $a.5o  net- 


"T>r.  Gladden  may  be  regnrded  aa  an  e*pert  and  an  auhurrrr  00  pracrJ> 
.±3  ihcologr.     .     .     .      Upon  th«  whole  n-e  judge  tint  :  I   great 

Mr  vice  to  The  miniatry  o!  all  thr  It.  taittal  chorcSaL* — /*V /ff/rwr, 

"  Pialnd   with   wudam    and   instruction  und  a    profound   pitt). 
1  llfcy,  pertincitr    inri  jod 

c.fitiin  .'«  lout,  and  tuggeitivc   study    and  apulioaKloa 

,    1    iimmr.  ' — />/  CbayrtynniaMffjf 

,  lor  lha  pattr>r.  thr   rnoit  modem  practical  treniac  yvl 
<  d— SAgaciout ,  balanced,  devour.  1 D  TAsDiaL 

"  |Bl  lung  experience,  bin  emincat  «iocei*.  hit  rare  literary  axliiy,  aod 
hit  diligence  at  a  atudent  combine  to  make  of  ihi>  a  modal  book  foe  iia  par. 
pW4.  .  W«  know  not  soar*  the  tuhjecu  are  more  wifely  dascaiaod 

lhan  here."—  The  HtMioi*/.*  Smm 

rhii  book  ahould    be   the    Mf*  #vora*«  of  every   working   par»:or.      It 
abound*  in  wi*e  counsel*  and  tuggtatioi 

and  obiervatu.n      No  ipbaranf  chtir  ti  lite  on  hnn-h  wort  it  left  untreated." 
—  The  (laimdinn)    IftfMlYn*  UagOMihU  and  Rrvino. 

"  A  happier  combination  of  author?  and  subject,  it  will  be  acknowledged, 
ran    h*r    '  nod  It    ia    camprehtnajve,    practical,    daepfty 

D  WmJ%  Cnd    ruui 
t>)  bringing  the  (iuftpcl  to  ljeur  on  the  live  of  men.  '—  i  ..:*  A4- 

MMfc 

"  iir  Gladden  write*  with  pith  and  point  but  with  win  modrrarton.  a 
genial  lone  and  great  guod  «n«,     .  Hie  book  It  written  to  an  ratal. 

lent,  biwinev  iik<-  and  vital  Entllali  -  point 

and  purrjuac  and  has  an  attractive  vitality  of  haewn."—  Tkt  /•dr/rr* 

"A  comprehensive,  in^pirinjv  and  helpful  i^nrte  to  n  brjay  paflnr.     Ons 
:.  h  :i  -imhittiiir  o(  practical  pn 

.:  and  working  lift  w  the  Church,  and  1 
that  *re  a  con»tam  perplesiiy  10  the  fail  hud  anoiMcr." 

2'be  Ckritli***  !nt*,!i{in-'< 
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THEOLOGY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

By  GEORGE  B.  STEVENS,  D.D. 

Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Yale  University. 


Crown  8vo,  480  page*,  $2.50  net 


•'In  style  ft  U  rarely  clear,  simple,  and  strong,  adapted  alike  to  the  gen- 
eral reader  and  the  theological  student.  The  former  class  will  find  it  read- 
able and  interesting  to  an  unusual  degree,  while  the  student  will  value  its 
thorough  scholarship  and  completeness  of  treatment.  His  work  has  a  sim- 
plicity,  beauty,  and  freshness  that  add  greatly  to  its  scholarly  excellence  and 
worth." — Christian  Advocate. 

"  Professor  Stevens  is  a  profound  student  and  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  as 
Car  as  possible  divested  of  any  prepossessions  concerning  its  message.  In 
bis  study  of  it  his  object  has  been  not  to  find  texts  that  might  seem  to  bol- 
ster up  some  system  of  theological  speculation,  but  to  find  out  what  the 
writers  of  the  various  books  meant  to  say  and  teach." — If.  Y.  Tribune* 

"  It  is  a  fine  example  of  painstaking,  discriminating,  impartial  research 
and  statement." — The  Congregationalism 

"  Professor  Stevens  has  given  us  a  very  good  book.  A  liberal  conser- 
vative, he  takes  cautious  and  moderate  positions  in  the  field  of  New  Testa- 
ment criticism,  yet  is  admirably  fair-minded.  His  method  is  patient  and 
thorough.  He  states  the  opinions  of  those  who  differ  from  him  with  care 
and  clearness.  The  proportion  of  quotation  and  reference  is  well  adjusted 
and  the  reader  is  kept  well  informed  concerning  the  course  of  opinion  with- 
out being  drawn  away  from  the  text  of  the  author's  own  thought.  His 
judgments  on  difficult  questions  are  always  put  with  self-restraint  and 
sobriety."—  The  Churchman. 

**  It  will  certainly  take  its  place,  after  careful  reading,  as  a  valuable 
synopsis,  neither  bare  nor  over-elaborate,  to  which  recourse  will  be  had  by 
the  student  or  teacher  who  requires  within  moderate  compass  the  gist  of 
Modern  research. " — The  Literary  World. 
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EDITORS*     PREFACE 


There  are  now  before  the  public  many  Commentaries, 
written  by  British  and  American  divines,  of  a  popular  or 
homiletical  character.  The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools, 
the  Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students,  The 
Speaker's  Commentary,  The  Popular  Commentary  (Schaff), 
The  Expositor's  Bible,  and  other  similar  series,  have  their 
special  place  and  importance.  But  they  do  not  enter  into 
the  field  of  Critical  Biblical  scholarship  occupied  by  such 
series  of  Commentaries  as  the  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbuch  zum  A.  T;  De  Wette's  Kurzgefasstes  exegetisches 
Handbueh  zum  N".  T;  Meyer's  Krilisch-exegetischer  Kom- 
mentar;  Keil  and  Delitzsch's  Biblischer  Commentar  uker  das 
A.T.;  Lange's  Theologisch-homiletisches  Bibelwerk ;  Nowack's 
Handkommentar  zum  A.  T. ;  Holtzmann's  Handkommentar 
turn  N,  T.  Several  of  these  have  been  translated,  edited, 
and  in  some  cases  enlarged  and  adapted,  for  the  English- 
speaking  public ;  others  are  in  process  of  translation.  But 
no  corresponding  series  by  British  or  American  divines 
has  hitherto  been  produced.  The  way  has  been  prepared 
by  special  Commentaries  by  Cheyne,  EHicott,  Kalisch, 
Lightfoot,  Perowne,  Westcott,  and  others ;  and  the  time  has 
come,  in  the  judgment  of  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise, 
when  it  is  practicable  to  combine  British  and  American 
scholars    in   the    production   of   a    critical,    comprehensive 


•     EDITORS*    PREFACE 

Commentary  that  will  be  abreast  of  modern  biblical  scholar- 
■hip,  and  in  a  measure  lead  its  van. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner>  Sons  of  New  York,  and  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  of  Edinburgh,  propose  to  publish  such  a 
series  of  Commentaries  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
nnder  the  editorship  of  Prof.  C  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  in  America, 
and  of  Prof.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  for  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  Rev.  Alfrxd  Plummxr,  D.D.,  for  the  New  Testament, 
in  Great  Britain. 

The  Commentaries  will  be  international  and  inter-con- 
fessional, and  will  be  free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical 
bias.  They  will  be  based  upon  a  thorough  critical  study  of 
the  original  texts  of  the  Bible,  and  upon  critical  methods  of 
interpretation.  They  are  designed  chiefly  for  students  and 
clergymen,  and  will  be  written  in  a  compact  style.  Each 
book  will  be  preceded  by  an  Introduction,  stating  the  results 
of  criticism  upon  it,  and  discussing  impartially  the  questions 
still  remaining  open.  The  details  of  criticism  will  appear 
in  their  proper  place  in  the  body  of  the  Commentary.  Each 
section  of  the  Text  will  be  introduced  with  a  paraphrase, 
or  summary  of  contents.  Technical  details  of  textual  and 
philological  criticism  will,  as  a  rule,  be  kept  distinct  from 
matter  of  a  more  general  character ;  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  exegetical  notes  will  be  arranged,  as  far  as 
possible,  so  as  to  be  serviceable  to  students  not  acquainted 
with  Hebrew.  The  History  of  Interpretation  of  the  Books 
will  be  dealt  with,  when  necessary,  in  the  Introductions, 
with  critical  notices  of  the  most  important  literature  of 
the  subject.  Historical  and  Archaeological  questions,  as 
well  as  questions  of  Biblical  Theology,  are  included  in  the 
plan  of  the  Commentaries,  but  not  Practical  or  Homiletical 
Exegesis.     The  Volumes  will  constitute  a  uniform  series. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CRITICAL  COMMENTARY. 


The  following  eminent  Scholars  are  engaged  upon  the  Volumes 
named  below  : — 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

The  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyxe,  D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the 
Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture,  University  of  Ox- 
ford. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

J.  F.  Stenning,  M.A.i  Fellow  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford. 

G.  Buchanan  Gray,  D.I).,  Professor  of  Hebrew, 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  [Now  Heady. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver.  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  George  Adam  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 

The  Rev.  George  Moore,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology •  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

[Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Smith,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical 
History,  Amherst  College,  Mass.  [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Brown,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  I.L.D.,  Pro- 
fessor  of  Hebrew  and  Cognate  Languages,  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  New  Vork  City. 

The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Curtis,  D.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Vale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.,  sometime  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia, 
now  Rector  of  St.  Mark's  Church,  New  York  City. 

The  Rev.  I-  B.  Paton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Hartford  Theological  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

The  Rev.  Chari.es  A.  Briggs,  D.D.,  D.Litt.,  Edward 
Robinson  Professor  of  Biblical  Theology,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  C  II.  Toy,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  He- 
brew, Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachu- 
setts. [Now  Ready. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D.Litt,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  Rev.  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  D  Litt.,  Regiu^s  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Oxford. 

The  late  Rev.  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  some 
time  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Free  Church  College, 
Edinburgh. 

The  Rev.  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew,  Cambridge,  England. 

The  Rev.  John  P.  Peters,  Ph.D.,  D.D,  sometime 
Professor -of  Hebrew,  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Phila 
delphia,  now  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  New 
York  City. 

W.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D.,  IX. D.,  President  of  the  Un:- 
versity  of  Chicago,  Illinois  [In  the  Press. 

YV.  R.  Harper,  Ph.D..  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Uni 
versity  of  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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"  A  decided  advance  on  aU  other  commentaries."  —  THb  Outlook. 


DEUTERONOMY. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  D.Lltt., 

Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford 


Crown  8vo.    Net,  $3.00. 


"  No  one  could  be  better  qualified  than  Professor  Driver  to  write  a  critical 
and  exegetical  commentary  on  Deuteronomy.  His  previous  works  are  author- 
ities in  all  the  departments  involved;  the  grammar  and  lexicon  of  the  Hebrew 
nuiguage,  the  lower  and  higher  criticism,  as  well  as  exegesis  and  Biblical  the- 
ology; .  .  .  the  interpretation  in  this  commentary  is  careful  and  sober  in  the 
main.  A  wealth  of  historical,  geographical,  and  philological  information  illus- 
trates and  elucidates  both  the  narrative  and  the  discourses.  Valuable,  though 
Concise,  excursuses  are  often  given."  —  Tki  Congregationalism 

H  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  last  a  really  critical  Old  Testament  commentary 
in  English  upon  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  one  of  such  merit. 
This  I  find  superior  to  any  other  Commentary  in  any  language  upon  Deuter- 
onomy."—  Professor  E.  L.  Curtis,  of  Yale  University. 

"This  volume  of  Professor  Driver's  is  marked  by  his  well-known  care  and 
accuracy,  and  it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  acquire  a 
thorough  knowledge,  either  of  the  Hebrew  language,  or  of  the  contents  of  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  their  significance  for  the  development  of  Old  Tes- 
tament thought.  The  author  finds  scope  for  displaying  his  well-known  wide 
and  accurate  knowledge,  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  his  readers  are  supplied  with  many  carefully  con- 
structed lists  of  words  and  expressions.  He  is  at  his  best  in  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  text."  —  London  A&tnaum, 

"  It  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  bound  to  take  rank  among  the  best  com- 
mentaries in  any  language  on  the  important  book  with  which  it  deals.  On 
every  page  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  of  the  most  painstaking  care  to  make  the  book  useful  to  thorough 
rtadeats."—  The  Lutheran  Churchman. 

"The  deep  and  difficult  questions  raised  by  Deuteronomy  are,  in  every  in- 
stance, considered  with  care,  insight,  and  critical  acumen.  The  student  who 
wishes  for  solid  information,  or  a  knowledge  of  method  and  temper  of  the 
*ew  criticism,  will  find  advantage  in  consulting  the  pages  of  Dr.  Driver."  — 
UmtsHeraU. 


Wt  Ulin*  tkii  series  to  tV  e>/  tfock-mmking  important?; 

—  ThcN.Y.  EvANCEtOT. 


JUDGES. 


By   Dr.  ORORGH    FOOT  MOORE.  D.D.. 

]'i  i  ogy,    lUnwd   Ur.iv<rsr\. 


Crow  a  8vo.    Net.  $3-00. 


"The  typographical  eiecutian  of  ihit  handsome  volume  a  worthy  of  th« 
v  dianUci  uf  tlic  tuiiients,  »nJ  higher  praise  could  not  be  jircn  it" 
—  TVofeaatir  C.  1 1.  Tovr.  sf  Harvard  Vnirtntty. 

-  work  represents  the  latent  re-salts  of  'Scientific  Biblical  Srhnlanhln-/ 
and  u  auch  has  the  greatest  value  for  the  purely  critical  student,  specially  on 
the  tide  cf  Icalual  and  litciary  Liil«.i>m."  —  TA<  faWffll  JMmA 

knur  Moore  has  more  than  sustained  his  scholarly  reputation  in  this 
wiuk,  which  give*  us  for  the  first  time  in  English  a  commentary  on  Judge*  nx 
excelled,  if  indeed  equalled,  10  sny  language  of  the  world."  —  Protestor 
L,  W.  BAT!  k.n,  a/  P.  F.  Divinity  ScAcot,  PkiiaJelfki*. 

■  Although  t  critical  commentary,  this  work  has  i-a  practical  uses,  Jnd  by 
Its  divisions,  headline*,  rli  ..  it  i*  admiralty  adapted  to  the  wants  of  til 
thoughtful  student'  iptiirm      I  mired,  with  th*  other  books  ol*  the 

scries,  it  is  wre  to  find  it*  way  into  the  bands  of  pastors  and  scholarly  lay- 
men." —  ForUauJ  Zion'i  HaoU. 

••Like  its  predecessors,  thin  rolume  will  be  warmly  welcomed—  whilst  to 
those  whose  means  o\  Hearing  up-to-date  information  on  the  subject  of  which 
i!  tteati  arc  limited,  it  is  Simply  invaluable."  —  FJinhurgk  S<4*tm*n. 

"The  work  Is  done  in  an  atmosphere  t-f  scholarly  interest  and  indifference 

■  in  and  conciu\L-[vv,  -.- hi &  b  U  thing   .  .       Itlstnoble 

lotrOdOCtbHI  BO  the  moral  fo*ets\  i:lr.ut  md   inrluence*  that  controlled  thr 

Of  the  Judges,  and  a  model  of  what  .1  mtmtUJ,  aith  a 

practical  cml  to  view  »>;.  nJd  bfc"  —  Thi  IndefindtHt. 

"The  wuik  1»  marked  I7  a  clear  and  forcible  style,  by  scholarly  ?r**trch.  by 
rritirjl  arumrii,  by  rtlrnHur  mrtinp;,  and  by  evident  familiarity  with  the 
Hebrew.  Many  of  thr  comments  ««vl  suggestion*  arc  valuable,  while  thi 
Indt*  at  the  close  is  serviceable  ami  sAtttfatfuty."  —  Fhtt,idti?\\a  /W**y,vri*a 

™lumr  nttaloi  the  rcpulatluii  of  the  terfa  for  HCWita  and  wto> 

.hip  givrn  in  DaW  and  strong  English.  .  .  the  scholarly  retdrr  will 
find  delight  in  the  perusal  of  this  admirable  commeutarr."  —  Zaitt  Il***U. 


tX*  3nfemationdf  Critical  Commenfeirj. 

The  Books  of  Samuel 

■v 
REV.  HENRY  PRESERVED  SMITH,  D.D., 

Prffwr  e/  Biblical  Histrrj  mmd  InUrfrttatiam  in  Amkcrtt  CoHtg*. 


Crown  Svo,  Net  $3.00. 


••Professor  Smith's  Commentary  will  for  lome  time  be  the  standard 
work  on  Samuel,  and  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  scholarly  work  m 
faithlully  accomplished. "—  The  Athtnaum. 

"  It  is  both  critical  and  exegetical,  and  deals  with  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek.  It  shows  painstaking  diligence  and  considerable  research."—  Tht 
Prrsbyterian. 

"  The  style  is  clear  and  forcible  and  sustains  the  well-won  reputation  of 
the  distinguished  author  for  scholarship  and  candor.  All  thoughtful  stu- 
dents of  the  Scriptures  will  find  the  work  helpful,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
specific  treatment  of  the  Books  of  Samuel,  on  which  it  is  based,  but  because 
of  the  light  it  throws  on  and  the  aid  it  gives  in  the  general  interpretation  of 
the  Scriptures  as  modified  by  present-day  criticism."—  Tht  Philadelphia 
Press. 

"  The  literary  quality  of  the  book  deserves  mention.  We  do  not  usually 
go  to  commentaries  for  models  of  English  style.  But  this  book  has  a  dis- 
tinct, though  unobtrusive,  literary  flavor.  It  is  delightful  reading.  The 
translation  is  always  felicitous,  and  often  renders  further  comment  need- 
less. " —  The  Evangelist. 

••The  treatment  is  critical,  and  at  the  same  time  expository.  Conserva- 
tive students  may  find  much  in  this  volume  with  which  they  cannot  agree, 
but  no  one  wishing  to  know  the  most  recent  conclusions  concerning  this 
part  of  sacred  history  can  afford  to  be  without  it" — Philadelphia  Presby* 
terian  Journal. 

"The  author  exhibits  precisely  that  scholarly  attitude  which  will  com- 
mend his  work  to  the  widest  audience." — The  Churchman. 

41  The  commentary  is  the  most  complete  and  minute  hitherto  published 
by  an  English-speaking  scholar." — Literature. 

"The  volumes  of  Driver  and  Moore  set  a  high  standard  for  the  Old 
Testament  writers;  but  I  think  Professor  Smith's  work  has  reached  the 
same  high  level.  It  is  scholarly  and  critical,  and  yet  it  is  written  in  a  spirit 
of  reverent  devotion,  a  worthy  treatment  of  the  sacred  text."— P*0f.  L.  W. 
Batten,  of  P.  E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia- 
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PROVERBS 


By  the  Rev.  CRAWFORD   M.  TOY,  D.U.,  LL.D. 

Profeuor  ol  Hebrew  In   H»r**fl 


Crown  Svo.     Net,  Sj.oo. 


"  In  careful  Kh<  '  _:  to  be  detlr*i     Ittlo- 

terpretaifon  U  free  from  thcologka  ii  irw  ba  lnJi*i>:u»».l.ic  i-> 

llw  ctinrlul  Itadant,  R  hatha!  lay  <;r  clerical" — 7*#  Onibtk* 
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"     '••lingly.  wr  him.  !i ■■[   he  yielding1 
lh«  leUrnMi'nnal   Critical    !Wrl#«  the  rrihnir  it  ilrtrmtt,  wbm  w*  •  w 

Ilka  the  fir»;  place  In  it*  das*.    Thai  place  It  nndi  '^rvet. 

Iiuwctcr.  uinJ  tvuuld  lutvc  »ciurnl  even  A^ain*)    ttiuc.li  mure  funi  i 
|     |  .:  .       .:      ...I  p.  ni    tO    h*T«. 

iu  !■'  oh  •■--  i!;  ■  H  ble,  bated  on  aai 

texl  and  flu-  linguinio  and   hittorical   background  id  even*  part    ■ 
/AUVrftV-. 

'•  While  ttm  mmmentary  It  called  'critical1  and  it  anch.  rt  h 
which  the  anmrataa  i>  iprvad  ii  \t  una   rthfeh   mv 

yenl   l.n^li.ii  reader  can  rcaiJily  u«<  and  Lnoroughly  boi  I     -TAt 

■  i'i-A 
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"  We  deem  it  as  needful  for  the  studious  pastor  to  possess  himself 
of  these  volumes  as  to  obtain  the  best  dietionary  and  encyclopedia." 

— THE  CONOTEGATlONAUSr. 


ST.  MARK. 


Oy  the  Rev.  E.  P.  GOULD,  D.D., 

Prffiu*r  <tf  Stw    Ttsfamtnt   £x*(*su,    P.   E.    I>n>i-uty    Schmi,   P\fohlf\l*. 
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*  in  point  of  scholarship,  of  accuracy,  of  originality,  this  last  addition  to  tin 
tenet  is  worthy  of  its  predecessors,  while  for  terseness  and  keenness  of  exegesis, 
we  should  put  it  first  of  them  all."  —  The  Congregationalist. 

"The  whole  make-up  is  that  of  a  thoroughly  helpful,  instructive  critical 
4turiy  of  the  Word,  surpassing  anything  of  the  kind  ever  attempted  in  the 
English  language,  and  to  students  and  clergymen  knowing  the  proper  use  of 
a  commentary  it  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid." —  The  Lutheran  Quarterly. 

"  Professor  Gould  has  done  his  work  well  and  thoroughly.  .  .  .  The  com- 
mentary is  an  admirable  example  of  the  critical  method  at  its  best  .  .  .  The 
Word  study  .  .  .  shows  not  only  familiarity  with  all  the  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject, bnt  patient,  faithful,  and  independent  investigation.  ...  It  will  rank 
among  the  best,  as  it  is  the  latest  commentary  on  this  basal  Gospel." —  The 
Christian  Intelligencer. 

"  It  will  give  the  student  the  vigorously  expressed  thought  of  a  very  thought- 
fnl  scholar."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"  Dr.  Gould's  commentary  on  Mark  is  a  large  success,  .  .  .  and  a  credit  to 
American  scholarship.  ...  He  has  undoubtedly  given  ns  a  commentary  on 
Mark  which  surpasses  all  others,  a  thing  we  have  reason  to  expect  will  be  true 
in  the  case  of  every  volume  of  the  series  to  which  it  belongs." —  The  Biblical 
World. 

**The  volume  is  characterized  by  extensive  learning,  patient  attention  to 
details  and  a  fair  degree  of  caution."  —  Ribliotheca  Sacra. 

"The  exegetical  portionof  the  book  is  simple  in  arrangement,  admirable 
in  form  and  condensed  in  statement  .  .  .  Dr.  Gould  does  not  slavishly  follow 
any  authority,  but  expresses  his  own  opinions  in  language  both  concise  and 
clear."  —  The  Chicago  Standard. 

"  In  clear,  forcible  and  elegant  language  the  author  furnishes  the  results  of 
the  best  investigations  on  the  second  Gospel,  both  early  and  late.  He  treats 
these  various  subjects  with  the  hand  of  a  master."  —  Boston  Zion's  Herald. 

"  The  author  gives  abundant  evidence  of  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  and  history  in  the  case.  .  .  .  His  treatment  of  them  is  always  fresh  and 
scholarly,  and  oftentimes  helpful"  — ■  The  Aba*  York  Observer. 
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* //  /"/  karify  autssary  /.>   j-.n  that  fht4  tftit4  wM  tUnJ  flrtf 
ampng  ail  MngHtk  serial  tomtxwtariti  t*  tht  Bi&it" 

—  Tire  Bibucal  \Vorxj>. 

ST.  LUKE. 

By  th«  Oev.  ALFRED  PLUHilER.  D.D., 

Matter  of  Unirmitv  Coltam  Drari  in*      fuunalj  Fcttow tBd  Si 
Trip  .  Oxford. 
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Id  the  Author's  Critic*!  Introduction  to  the  Commentary  is  contained  &  f«t1 
Tcauncnt  of  a  lar^c  number  of  important  topic*  C  tttfcecftcd  **ich  tJie  ftudy  Oi" 
the  Gospel,  amoDK  which  arc  the  following  The  Author  of  the  L\*jk  —  The 
Bonreca  of  the  Gospel  — obieu  tod  Han  uf  the  Gcnpel  —  Cfcajactecbtka, 
MyU  and  l-anj;uacc— The  Intcynty  sf  fa  Goapci  —  Hie  Text—! 
History. 

FROM   THE  AUTHOR'S   PREFACE. 

II  'Me  Commentary  lift*  any  special  Centum,  they  will  perhaps  be  fnuM  m 
<h«  illttktrationa  from  Jewiah  writingi,  bo  the  abundance  of  reference*  Co  tb« 
sicpiuaRint.  and  to  the  Acts  ami  either  books  »l  trie  New  1  'sstairer.: 
frequent   CjOOCatfosi  «>f  renderings  in   the   1-atin  >roiun»,  ami  in  the  attention 

wlmh  ha»  been  [aid,  both  in  (he  Introduction  and  throughout  the  N 
the  mtrki  >jf  St  Lake"!  »tvlc 

"It  n    AfeHngurthcd   throughout   by  Iraming,  tohttoty  *if  judfflSOflri 
lound  eieiEnli.     It  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  the    interpretation  of  the 

■  rfDCt,  -it  wtll  take  an  honorable  place  in  the  series  if  which  il 
a  part."  —  Prof.  D.  D.  SA-Utosr*,  in  the  Cri/icai  AVa  j>». 

■  Wr  ax*  plfoaod  with  tho  thcrmsghnec-  ■<"■.-  af  the  fntet- 

pttiltewt.  It  MWim  to  11*  that  the   prevailing  eharaclerr.lic  el   the  hook 

hi  common  tense1,  fartlfted  by  learning  and  piety.**  —  Tkt  HrraU am4  P* 

"An  important  work,  which  no  student  off  the  Word  <•(  God    can  safely 
aculcd."  —  Th  CMtnh  An 

"The  author  has  both  the  scholar's  knowledge  ami    the   achular'a   spirit 
lecestary  Cor  the   preparation  of  »uch   a   commentary  Wa    l>  D 

lOtbtnfl  on  the  ITiird  Coii<*|  which  m<--m  thwuchly  meet*  the  waats  of  tho 
u  aehnlar."—  TO*  OutM 

"  'lne  author  Is  not  only  a  profound  acholar,  bat  a  ehastrnrrf  and  r 
Christian,  who   undertake*   to    Interpret    a    Gufpcl   of  Chftst.   to   IS  to   s>ow 
luivi  in  hii  grandcui  an  1  haractcr."  —  Tht  Sender*  ( 

"  li  11  »  I'ltuaMe  and  welcome  addition  t->  our  aamciwhat  tcartr - 
Arsi-clos*  commentaries  on  th<     I  bird  <•  «p#l      By  its  scholarly  th>-o«t|aM** 
It  well  sustain*  thr  reputation  which  the  [ftTiaKATIOKAL  Slum  his 
won."  ~  Prof,  J.  II.  Tkaylk,  of  Harvard  Unh 

Tiii   'w'urt'    Aow'H-   hvM    M   rtunfix  publiiA/ii,   furtAtr   Hrtic/t   *r,  nt¥    Yfi 
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"  For  the  student  this  new  commentary  promises  to  be  indispen- 
sable." — The  Methodist  Recorder. 
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By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SANDAY.  D.D.,  LL.D.f 

l^diy  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxtord, 

AKD  TBS 

Rev.  A.  C.  HEADLAn,  M.A.. 

Fellow  of  All  Souls'  College,  Oxford. 
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*  From  my  knowledge  of  Dr.  Sanday,  and  from  a  brief  examination  o?  the 
book,  I  am  fed  to  believe  that  it  is  our  best  critical  handbook  to  the  Epistle. 
It  combines  great  learning  with  practical  and  suggestive  interpretation."  — 
Professor  George  B.  Stevens,  of  Yale  University. 

"  Professor  Sanday  is  excellent  in  scholarship,  and  of  unsurpassed  candor. 
The  introduction  and  detached  notes  sre  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
This  commentary  cannot  fail  to  render  the  most  valuable  assistance  to  all 
earnest  students.  The  volume  augurs  well  for  the  series  of  which  it  is  a  mem- 
ber."—  Professor  George  P.  Fisher,  of  Yale  University. 

"The  scholarship  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Sanday  give  assurance  of  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  which  will  be  both  scholarly  and  spiritual." 
—  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott. 

"  The  work  of  the  authors  has  been  carefully  done,  and  will  prove  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  literature  of  the  great  Epistle.  The  exegesis  is 
acute  and  learned  .  .  .  The  authors  show  much  familiarity  with  the  work 
of  their  predecessors,  and  write  with  calmness  and  lucidity."  —  New  York 
Observer. 

"  We  are  confident  that  this  commentary  will  find  a  place  in  every  thought- 
ful ministers  library.  One  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  the  authors  at  some 
points,  —  and  this  is  true  of  all  commentaries,  —  but  they  have  given  us  a  work 
which  cannot  but  prove  valuable  to  the  critical  study  of  Paul's  masterly  epis- 
tle." —  Zion's  Advocate. 

"  We  do  not  hesitate  to  commend  this  as  the  best  commentary  on  Romans 
yet  written  in  English.  It  will  do  much  to  popularize  this  admirable  and 
much  needed  series,  by  showing  that  it  is  possible  to  be  critical  and  scholarly 
and  at  the  same  time  devout  and  spiritual,  and  intelligible  to  plain  Bible 
readers."  —  The  Church  Standard. 

"A  commentary  with  a  very  distinct  character  and  purpose  of  its  own, 
which  brings  to  students  and  ministers  an  aid  which  they  cannot  obtain  else- 
where. .  .  .  There  is  probably  no  other  commentary  in  which  criticism  has 
been  employed  so  successfully  and  impartially  to  bring  out  the  author's 
thought"  —  N.  Y.  Independent. 

"We  have  nothing  but  heartiest  praise  for  the  weightier  matters  of  the 
commentary.  It  is  not  only  critical,  but  exegetical,  expository,  doctrinal, 
practical,  and  eminently  spiritual.  The  positive  conclusions  of  the  books  are 
very  numerous  and  are  stoutly,  gloriously  evangelical.  .  .  .  The  commentary 
does  not  fail  to  speak  with  the  utmost  reverence  of  the  whole  word  of  God." 

The   Co n^rr rationalist 


"litis eJmirMe /er*W.M— The  London  Academy. 


EPHESIANS  AND  COLOSSIANS. 

By  thd  Rtv.  T.  K.  ABBOTT,  B.D.,  D.  UU. 

Fonvsly  Profeiior  ©(  Uiblicul  Creole,  now  of  lUleew,  Trinity  College, 
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•'The  latest  volume  of  '.his  udmiraMe  serin  it  informed  wltfe  the  rrty 
hftt   »piril   in  which    Ifleh    Work  i»n    be    coined  out—*    spirit  of  abanUtt 

la  tai  danionatnfalc  trathi  of  critic*]  science.    .    .   ,    Tbtt  mmmiry 
-.:  rtic  1  -fiodtm  criticism  applied  to  these  two  Pauline  letters  h, 

1.  r  <l>r  u.r    •'.        taltrij    HtttenU,   001    Likely  to  I*  supciscdcd.*  — ./**/  /«*. 
«/'.'**  .h'liffttiy. 

laMoend  ade|  '«**<*.  anil  one  ihai  rone  of  uson 

iff.nl  tO  Ih:  •rllbOOt.     It  i»  the  wufk  uf  u  man  who  ha>  made  himw-lf  MU 
irr  11I  till  ilirme.     Hi*  linifuUtic  abilitr   ia  luaiiifcK.     Hi*  style  is  u 
clou.     II15  CAC£ctKal  p<rcept  ions  air  Veen,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
foi  hit  »lron£  defence  ol    (In    integrity  and  apuit  -d  icily   ot   DncH   t»©  erc*l 
nKimaatell  <d  Pauline  teaching." — 7*/  A"i^vV,7. 

•■ft  dbpUn  oerr  mark  of  conadoBifoM  judgment,  wide  leading,  and 
grammatical  insight.  ■—  Litewture. 

"  hi  ili.t:imii]:r.  |    :v,\  gad  Ctfldof,  it  U  (tie    [tcer  Of  tin-  miirr  tot* 

oi  thl    Wilea       Hii       luorale  introduction!  am  of  upctial  Yalur."— 

kOfCi        I    B  ■•'*,  o(  Yak-  I  ■  I 

••It   b   rioB    hi   philological  material,  clearly  arranged,  and  jiidieiouOy 

handled.    Tin:  ifuucJ  oi  vrorda  «ic  unc  immonly  l',mi(I*    ...     In  the 

baUncnn:  "l  optfiioni,  in  the  dittingtmhing  Wtween  fine  shades  of  uicxn- 

|   i:.  bOffa  acul'.-  iiti'.l  I0UMJ   "       71**  t*«T*. 

■Tkeoagcatl  >1  idly  on  the  ruck  foundation  of  philology  U 

;.(jun»  odcoorlni  ncl)  »tron|      A  aplritual  end  evangelical  tenor 

pervade*  (be  interpretation  from  first  to  ]om  .     .     These-' 

S her  wiih  the  author's  fullortwd  \i*ion   nf   the  tnith,  with  hit  riiwrimina- 
t  judgmnu  nd  hid,:  [on,  mal*  this  the  peer  of  any  com 

rrefiTjry  on  the*e  imp.  I     -  I  [met  ^t.ntJant. 

14  An  caccedmtfty  careful  and  painstaking  pio  rfc      7hr  introduc- 

txaririg  on  ihr  authenticity  and  integrity  (ol 
the  epistle*)  are  clear  and  candid.  *nd  the  exposition  ol  the  test  «:i.pi*y»  a 
:    etchoUnhlp  and  insight  "—V.  ■    „  Christian  Advotx 

"  "I'lw:  boolt    >  irom  firat    to  Last   eacgcticol  and  critical.      Kvery  phrase  in 

-  ties  n  seftrched  s*  with  lighted  oancDai       i)..-   inusorSlMtot 
sarinnt  reading*  ire  cavrvaated    ml  weighed,  rathei  I  I  m-  and 

tifnrm  anrirnt   and    modern    r  -->-    ei. 

h»o»dvcne»  of  i  German  k,ui- m.  I  an  I 

I  cUl  discussions  aie  nuuiaous  and  tliuiuui:li  "—  Tkt  (jw- 
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••/  have  mlrtmdy  txpriurd  mr  ctrnvfctiem   that  Iks    Inttr- 
mmttmm/  L'-ttk*t  i.'emmrmlm*y  is  W  *«'  critkmt  cemuuntar* 

«m  tlm  «Ui  A&Sr,  m  ixUUik*.  " —Du.  Lvman  Abbott 

Philippians  and  Philemon 


REV.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D. 

t**mm   *  BUBcmi  IMrrmtmrw  im  Umim   ThmlsgkMi  Ssmtmarf,  Vrt»   Vsnk 
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"It  Is,  fn  short,  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  $eries." — The  Scotsman. 

"  Professor  Vincent's  Commentary  on  Philippians  and  Philemon  appears 
to  me  not  less  admirable  for  its  literary  merit  than  for  its  scholarship  and  its 
clear  and  discriminating  discussions  of  the  contents  of  these  Kpistles." — Dr. 
George  P.  Fisher. 

•'The  book  contains  many  examples  of  independent  and  judicial  weigh- 
ing of  evidence.  We  have  been  delighted  with  the  portion  devoted  to  Phile- 
mon. Unlike  most  commentaries,  this  may  wisely  be  read  as  a  whole."-' 
The  CongrcgatioHatist 

"Of  the  merits  of  the  work  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  worthy  of  its 
place  in  the  noble  undertaking  to  which  it  l>e  longs.  It  is  ful'  of  ju*t  such 
information  as  the  Hible  student,  lay  or  clerical,  needs ;  and  while  giving  an 
abundance  of  the  truths  of  erudition  to  aid  the  critical  student  of  the  text,  it 
•bounds  also  in  that  more  popular  information  which  enables  the  attentive 
reader  almost  to  put  himself  in  St.  Paul's  place,  to  see  with  the  eyes  and  feel 
with  the  heart  of  (he  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles." — Boston  Advertiser. 

M  If  it  is  possible  in  these  days  to  produce  a  commentary  which  will  be 
free  from  polemical  and  ecclesiastical  bias,  the  feat  will  be  accomplished  in 
the  International  Critical  Commentary.  .  ,  .  It  is  evident  that  the  writer 
has  given  an  immense  amount  of  scholarly  research  and  original  thought  to 
the  subject.  .  .  ■  The  author's  introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
is  an  admirable  piece  of  literature,  calculated  to  arouse  in  the  student's  mind 
an  intense  interest  in  the  circumstances  which  produced  this  short  letter  from 
the  inspired  Apostle." — Commercial  Advertiser. 

"  His  discussion  of  Philemon  is  marked  by  sympathy  and  appreciation, 
and  his  full  discussion  of  the  relations  of  Pauline  Christianity  to  slavery  ore 
interesting,  both  historically  and  sociologically." — The  Dial. 

"Throughout  the  work  scholarly  research  is  evident.  It  commends  itself 
by  Its  clear  elucidation,  its  keen  exegesis  which  marks  the  word  study  on 
every  page,  its  compactness  of  statement  and  its  simplicity  of  arrangement." 

—  Lutheran    World. 

"  The  scholarship  of  the  author  seems  to  be  fully  equal  to  his  I  dertakmg, 

and  he  has  given  to  us  a  fine  piece  of  work.     One  cannot  but  m  thai  i(  che 

entire  aeries  shall  be  executed  upon  a  par  with  this  portion,  thel  un  be  ut- 
ile left  to  be  desired." — Philadelphia  Presbyterian  /ournal. 
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■  Th*  tot/  tfymmtmutty  **J  /!/  <tav    mttf   uvfui   t$   /hi    Hit 
ttudtnt  ti    Vic  fitffTimtfomtt  Git: 

— Tm*.  R»mi«mlu  Church  Rc 


ST.  PETER  and  ST.  JUDE 

By  th*  Rev.  CHARLES   BIOO,  D-D. 

Ragfui  PVofiMMi  of  EccImlaAtical  Hhlorj  ia  ii«  Unircreity  of  Oa&rd 

Crown  8vo,    Net,  $3.50. 
"  Hb  commentary  '»  very  **ibfactory  indeed,     lit*  notes  ue  particularly 

•ninUt     W  e  lmn*  rt  no  wot*  on  the*?  KpcMfea  which  b  n  full  And  *atu- 
■ .  M—  7*/  >  not. 

•*1(  if  rrMSfCfa  iml  aCQjaabtttCatiHp  v 

view*  of  tho  critical  ■chcol," — J/rrxJJ  ,t*J  Prrtlritr. 

"TVm  vmIihik*  vtU  loctafau  the  rrpOtll  J  it*  predecewir*. 

Th*  BOtM  to  the  text,  m  well  m  the  introductiotifc,  are  marked  by  «r 
ax  once  a/IIucui  md  dbcrtmiiuitnkv1*—  3T4V  o*/Aw£. 

oom  tad  rymptlbcck  Enaffhl   run  hbtom  d  u  ndbiona     lib  icaSstSe 

-1*1  ion  of  the  relation*  of  the  apoftlr*  ami  the  cucumttante*  of  the 
tariff  Dottrel  thi  vr.lumo  invaluable  to  itoJ  h***  theme  t. 

fhe  eiccctital  work  In  the  vuluine  re»i*  on  die  l»r*.u(l  t4M>  of  careful  Lin- 
wflh  apoc*I)(itlc  I'leraiore  And  the  writing*  of 

t'nc     l-Vlicr>,    j     MM    jUi.lgtii'.-iit,     and   goijd    tefl  I   riV.rrt    Jewtntif  ?/ 

"  It  mu»t  !«•  «mpluuix*U  that  the  con  in  nJ  *ry  i»  *  dbltni  :ion  tfr 

KhoUr*rnp,  that  il'kvmw  pl*<c  ah-n^Me  of  it»  N<*  n  ^feJc- 

eeMOn  la  thi-  nrfet,  and  that  it  I*  the  best  commentary  on  the**  epistle*  in 
£*&»h.»—n*  BiUkoJ  ttW/f. 

t  direful  and  thorough  Undent  will  find  here  a  »wt  amount  of  fnfor- 
l.clplol  to  him  in  lib  itudici  aud  rcwftrchei.     The  International 
11111111  -ini .,   1  .  wbti'i  :i   belong*,   will    p!u\r  «  |[mt    Ivuo  to  at» 
dent*  Kid  minUterv"—  7'*/  Gajttfdfew  ( ',w~rsgJo/i,  * 

"A*  in  ile  front  rank 

Af  »h#  wriea  to  whirls  u  belonga       Bel  I  ,,:  p^  of  tfc« 

book  li  the  pieface  and  the  introductory  matter.  In  «  'tift**  ceoioa 

rtortan  nndi  anpTe  acope  *"- 

"  W«  du  not  Imitate  to  »y  that  it  b,  »tt<-  all.  In  nar  judgment.  tKfl  moft 

re  with  which  Ec  dealt, 
of  Vhktj  *i-  haw    Off  toaowl  In  •  iirrrl  /'/riraa. 
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